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In mid-June, as I write, the industrial position in this country 
can only be described as appalling. A million colliery workers 
— not ail of them miners by the way — are leisurely balloting as 
to whether they shall accept a wage which leaves no profit to 
their employers and is to be supplemented, if they return to work 
at once, by a gift of 10,000,000/. from the public funds. Very 
little coal has been brought up since the end of March, and wmrks 
are being closed right and left because the managers cannot get 
the requisite fuel. Some have tried oil as a heat-generator, 
but this is only available to a very limited extent. In the cotton 
trade the mills have been closed for nearly a fortnight owing to 
a wages dispute, and about half a million people engaged in the 
first two processes have been idle, and should the stoppage con- 
tinue it will eventually deprive millions of their livelihood. More- 
over, cotton is our largest export industry, representing, according 
to last year’s Board of Trade returns, considerably over 
400,000,000/. In normal times the cotton industry, after pro- 
viding for our home requirements, represents about one third of 
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our total exports of all manufactures. At the time of writing 
there are certain indications that a settlement will be arrived at. 

Although at one time cotton had an unenviable reputation for 
wages disputes, between 1894 and 1915 there was only one general 
stoppage of seven weeks in connexion with a wages dispute, and 
one of four days on a question of principle regarding the manage- 
ment of the mills. I presided at every joint meeting to deal with 
disputes during that long period, and any intervention was strongly 
resented by both masters and men. Since I resigned the posi- 
tion of President of the Pederation of Master Cotton Spinners’ 
Associations a change has taken place in this respect, very much 
to the detriment of the industry. I earnestly hope that the im- 
pending settlement will be effected by the parties themselves. 

I write fully about the cotton industry, as it is the one I am 
most conversant with. In addition to coal and cotton, there are 
the woollen industry and engineering in the throes of labour 
disputes. 

It is extraordinary that the public seem to take both the actual 
position and its possibilities as calmly as if they were in the regular 
order of nature. No Asiatic could be more fatalistic than the 
people of the United Kingdom appear to be. It is in some 
respects, no doubt, a fine trait in the British public that they 
can take accumulated trouble so placidly — the war having taught 
them something in that respect — but in my view the placidity 
may be carried too far, and there is certain to be a rude awaken- 
ing. When difficulties arise they should be grappled w T itb 
promptly and fearlessly. 

Another matter upon which I feel strongly is Government 
intervention in labour disputes. I will here quote from a letter 
I wrote to the Prime Minister dated September 8, 1920 : 

The appalling condition of industrial unrest is causing the greatest 
anxiety to those who are responsible for carrying on the staple industries 
of the country. These industries are all interdependent, a dislocation of 
any one of them affecting more or less the whole; the coal industry in 
particular is vital to them all. Having had an extensive experience during 
the past thirty years of both national and international industrial aft airs, 

I have done my utmost to use it in the national interests, and have never 
lost an opportunity of placing before the Government and the nation the 
practical advice which this long exjjenenee has enabled me to offer. May 
I remind you that you and your predecessor have had at your disposal a 
body of experienced leaders of industry, thirteen representing Capital and 
thirteen representing Labour, to which all labour disputes which had 
reached a deadlock could have been referred; this Industrial Council is 
the ideal tribunal for discussing and deciding such matters. Instead of 
availing yourself of the accumulated wisdom and exi>erience of these prac- 
tical men, you have personally entered upon negotiations with Labour, 
thrusting Capital aside; and the direct result of this has been to destroy 
discipline among the workers and seriously to irritate employers. Instead 
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of promoting harmony your methods have resulted in giving way, without 
proper investigation, to extreme demands, and the settlements arrived at 
have always borne in them the seeds of fresh demands and fresh crises. 
In this way Labour in other industries than those directly affected has 
been induced to count upon the weakness of the Government and trust to 
its over-riding employers. 

Herein is the crux of the serious industrial position which 
obtains to-day. The Industrial Council referred to was appointed 
by the Government in 191 1 and has never been used since war 
broke out; had it been called in, the industries could have been 
promptly mobilised for war. The Whitley Committee was 
appointed near the end of the war ; this body made recommenda- 
tions that had been in existence in the cotton and other indus- 
tries for many years, and as a rule the minor industries follow 
the lead of the large industries. The Industrial Courts Act was 
passed in 1919, and contains too much of the bureaucratic element 
to recommend itself to either Capital or Labour. Considerable 
confusion exists in the public mind as to these and other bodies 
that have been created during the last few years, but there is 
no doubt that the Industrial Council of 1911 is the one that will 
recommend itself as the most practical body that has been brought 
into being for dealing with deadlocks in labour disputes, which 
I fear are almost certain to arise from time to time. I am 
strongly of opinion that every country should have a similar 
Industrial Council representing Capital and Labour equally, the 
members being selected from those holding, or who have held, 
controlling positions in great industries or representing great trade 
unions. If a Council of this kind were generally accepted it 
could deal with deadlocks in labour disputes as they arise, and 
bring statesmanship, experience and judgment to bear upon them, 
and so just grievances would be remedied and exorbitant demands 
resisted. 

As showing the soil of Council I have in mind I append a 
list of those who were appointed in 1911 : 

Em pi oyer s' Re present a ti res. 

Mr. George Ainsworth, Chairman of the Steel Ingot Makers’ 
Association. 

Sir Hugh Roll, President of the Iron, Steel and Allied Trades’ Federa- 
tion, and Chairman of the Cleveland Mineowners’ Association. 

Sir G. H. Claughton, Chairman of the London and North Western 
Railway Company. 

Mr. W. R. Clowes, Chairman of the London Master Printers’ Association. 

Mr. J. H. C. Crockett, President of the Incorporated Federated Associa- 
tions of Root and Shoe Manufacturers of Great, Rritain and Ireland. 

Mr. F. L. Davis, Chairman of the South Wales Coal Conciliation Board. 

Mr. T. L. Devitt, Chairman of the Shipping Federation, Limited. 

Sir Thomas R. Ratcliffe Ellis, Secretary of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Coalowners’ Association, and joint Secretary of the Board of Conciliation 
of the Coal Trade of the Federated Districts, etc. 
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Wood and what we Make of It 

smelted with coal or coke ? And is not coal the remains 
of forests of ages past? Perhaps you think that con- 
crete can have no connection with wood, in which case 
I can assure you that it has. Fire — and hence coal — 
is necessary in the making of cement, which is one of 
the ingredients of concrete, and the cement itself has 
for one of its ingredients alluvial clay or mud, which 
is pretty sure to contain disintegrated particles of 
wood — trees that have decayed, pulverised, and have 
been carried down by the winds and rains of time. 

Let us turn from the multitudinous applications of 
wood to the trees which supply our need of it. We 
know well enough what a dull, miserable, sinister 
thing is a landscape without trees, and of how poets 
have sung throughout the ages of sylvan glades and 
shady glens. And well they may have done so, and 
may they continue to do so, so long as poetry remains 
a part of human thought and expression. Trees 
arouse some emotion in the breasts of all of us ; it 
may be indistinct, intangible, so that we hardlv 
recognise it, or it may be sweet, or poignant, or 
bitter; but whatever we feel or fail to feel, it is there. 
Come, let us take a few peeps into the hearts and 
thoughts of our fellow-creatures, and see the visions 
that come to them when we whisper 4 trees.* 

First, the lover, —but no, perhaps we had better 
leave him severely alone. Well, then, the philosopher. 
Ah ! here*s a picture that will take more time to 
dissect than we can afford, but what a wonderful 
picture it is ! The battle of life, the growth of the 
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tree, the growth of things little and big — things that 
we can’t understand, things that frighten our ignor- 
ance — the teeming inexhaustible multitudes of living, 
growing, fighting things that are here for a purpose 
beyond our ken. An emblem of Life is the tree in 
this vision. Another picture — your own — you, the 
boy who spent his holiday in the country, and, facing 
odds in the shapes of a gamekeeper and a board with 
TRESPASSERS WILL BE PROSECUTED, explored with 
dauntless courage the big wood behind the squire’s 
mansion. Do you not remember how startled you 
were when the cock pheasant, a glorious fellow in 
regal robes of red and blue and sun-shot gold, rose 
with a terrific whirr-r, and warned his queen with a 
i cack-cack, cack-cack’ that was more terrible than 
the subsequent shout of the keeper? Do you not 
remember the scrunch of dry leaves under foot and 
the murmur of wet ones overhead — all the stranue 

o 

sounds and scents of that wonderful day? And how 
you marvelled at the temerity of the tiny field-mouse 
that sat still and stared at you ; and how you laughed 
at the ludicrous rabbit? And how vou heard a 
strange noise overhead, and standing very still, 
looked up and saw the jolliest little fellow that ever 
wore a russet coat. (I know him well enough, mis- 
chievous Master Squirrel ; while I write he is back- 
wards and forwards past mv window a dozen times an 
hour, each time with one of my best and primest 
walnuts from the big tree by the orchard. The wind 
is shaking them oft, and Master Squirrel is making 
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hay, or rather harvest — not while the sun shines, for 
it doesn’t, as though discountenancing theft — while 
opportunity, in the shape of my absence, serves him 
well. Incidentally he is doing a great deal more 
work than you or I will ever do, young man. Master 
S. weighs about eight ounces, my prime walnuts 
about half an ounce each ; Master S. carried each one 
about ioo yards ; ergo, to do as much work as Master 
S. you or I, who weigh, we will say, eight stone, 
would have to carry a walnut weighing seven pounds 
— Master S. carries his in his mouth — a distance of 
about eleven miles in an hour ; or, to put it another 
way round, nearly three-quarters of a hundredweight 
one mile in the same time.) And somehow we are 
back in our vision. The wood in some unaccountable 
way made you think of the end of the holidays, of 
going back to school, of how nice it would be to live 
in a wood always, and then of what your father had 
said about duty an evening or two ago. Again you 
were startled, I think, by a new noise — not the 
pheasant this time ; no, nor the squirrel, nor the 
mouse, nor the rabbit, nor the hare, nor the sleek 
blackbird, nor the gorgeous jay, nor the magpie, 
looking, with his long spreading tail, a far finer fellow 
than he really is ; nor the i take two sheeps Taffy , take ’ 
of the plump wood-pigeon, nor the fox that passed so 
stealthily that you saw him not, nor scarcely heard ; 
nor the creature formidably big and like a giant 
squirrel that chased the smaller squirrels from the 
trees, at whose coming every creature was quiet, and 
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which, as you afterwards learnt, was the bloodthirsty 
marten. No, it was not these that startled you, was 
it? But a sudden, sharp, painful, and very rapid 
rat-tat-tat-tat-tat-tat, for all the world like the drawing 
up of a Venetian blind. Then you saw the source of 
the noise ; and what a sight was that first glimpse of 
the great green woodpecker ! You had no idea that 
his back was such a vivid green, or the top of his 
head such a brilliant crimson. 

But some of us, I think, would have sterner 
pictures shown to them. One man I know would 
think of the trees upon which he gazed once when he 
was very poor and friendless. He was a settler in 
one of our great colonies, and the trees had to be 
felled before he could put plough to earth. Another 
sees a picture of a tropical forest, of huge luxuriant 
growth that hindered his weary footsteps, hears the 
buzz of frightful insects, sees again the glitter of 
gorgeous wings. The big game hunter feels the 
thrill of excitement as memory recalls the tiger's eyes 
of fire shining in the thicket, or the crash of the 
elephant as he plunges into the jungle clearing. The 
trooper of the French Foreign Legion would think of 
his first mirage — of the awful journey through the 
Algerian Sahara when, hopeless, despairing, almost 
dead of thirst and exhaustion, he saw green boughs of 
palm-trees waving before him. We might go on 
indefinitely thinking and talking of our associations 
with trees ; for to every one of us the trees bring living 
memories. Why ! you know what a number of the 
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old romancists laid the scenes of their adventures 
among the trees of the forest. Were not the haunts 
of Robin Hood and his merry men the greenwood 
glades of Sherwood and Barnsdale forests? And 
does not the tree or the forest have a vital influence 
on the fairy tales and folk-lore of all times? Did not 
remote ancestors hold mystic rites among the trees ? 
And did not their remote ancestors skip and sport 
among the branches? Small wonder that we love the 
trees and think of them with something of the rever- 
ence of past days, as epitomising all that is good and 
noble in life. And if you like to give thought to these 
things, the humblest chair or the plainest table can 
bring to you the essence of the tree that provided it. 
I once knew an old old man who regarded with 
profound admiration and affection a couple of rather 
clumsy and ugly old chairs. They were of a fine rich 
red colour, a little lighter than good old Spanish 
mahogany, and the wood had a wavy grain. My old 
friend would pat his chairs gently and fondly ; and, 
in spite of the stiff uprightness of their backs and the 
amazing hardness of their seats, would draw them 
forward for the accommodation of honoured guests. 
One day I asked him why he seemed so fond of them. 
‘ Well, you see,’ he said, ‘ I made them myself out of 
an old apple-tree. Yes, and I planted the apple-tree 
when I was a boy — a fine cropper it was too — but it 
grew too big and took up too much room in the little 
orchard yonder, so I had it down. And the missus, 
she wanted to use it for firing, but I wouldn’t have 
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none of that, and it lay in the ditch there for a year ; 
and what might ha’ happened to it there’s no bounds , 1 
till I took it into my head to make a chair, which I did 
(being handy with my tools from a boy), which there 
they are, sir, two of them ! * 

I am sure that his apple-wood chairs helped the 
old fellow to forget the feebleness of his own rheu- 
matoid limbs and to look back to the days when he 
was as strong and as straight as the trees which he 
cared for and loved, to the days when he was a wood- 
reeve ; and when, as he and his trees grew old 
together, they taught him, so I think, something of 
their beauty and dignity and usefulness. 

Quite near to where I live there is a big wood. As 
a matter of fact, there are several big woods, although 
the proverbial crow would find it less than a fifty-mile 
journey to a great midland city ; but the biggest is 
very big indeed. It covers an area of many square 
miles, and right in the very middle of it (so they say) 
lives a little old man in a little old house. Some day 
you and I must explore this wood and find out whether 
the little old man is not a myth, as I half suspect he 
is. A wood is about the pleasantest place in which 
we can find (or lose) ourselves on a summer’s after- 
noon. A very ancient ballad runs — 

When shawes beene sheene, and shradds full fayre, 

And leeves both large and longe, 
ltt is merry, walking in the fayre fforest, 

To hear the small birds’ songe. 


Kentish, meaning ‘ no knowing. ’ 
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i Shawes ’ and ( shradds ’ have disappeared from our 
language since those lines were written, somewhere 
in the sixteenth century, and the writer of them would 
not be able to recognise the ‘fayre fforest’ in which 
he walked and sang, wherever it may have been ; 
but let us walk together in the big wood, the one 
which harbours the little old man. Here the leaves 
are as large and long as those in the ballad, and the 
small birds’ song is no less sweet. But there is 
something in our wood which was not in the song- 
writer’s — there is the knowledge of subsequent 
generations. Five hundred years of learning and 
understanding of men have given the trees in our 
wood a very wonderful something which the trees of 
the sixteenth century had not: the power to tell us 
the stories of their lives. Come, as we have to spend 
a good many pages in company with trees and their 
products, let us get them to tell their life histories 
while we walk among them in our wood. They 
say that the mysterious little old man is a great 
botanist, that he knows his friends the trees inside 
out and upside down, so to speak. We might get 
him to lend us his learning and his microscope to 
make the trees speak truth. What! Did I hear 
you mutter botanists be blowedl Well, well! Blow 
them if you like ; you will do them no harm. Indeed, 
I rather fancy that they will take any attention as a 
compliment, even though it be impolite. But we 
must have our tree-lore, indeed we must ; we will dip 
into the wood, and as we walk among the trees we 
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will get them to disclose something of their inner 
history. 

This timber that we see all around us — this timber 
that has so many disguises that often we cannot 
recognise it — what is it all? Where does it come 
from? Mighty questions these to be answered in a 
single chapter ! Do you think that if we gave our 
lives to finding the answer we should ever be able to 
cry 4 Eureka ! ’ with Archimedes? I do not think so ; 
for what is hidden from the greatest philosophers and 
physiologists is hardly likely to disclose itself to you 
or me. 

Although we cannot know all of the wonderful 
processes that make the birth and life and growth 
and surging activity of a tree, or for that matter of 
any other living thing — be it as humble as the creatures 
that swarm in a single drop of stagnant water, or as 
highly organised as ourselves — there is much that 
wise men have shown us ; much that is marvellous 
and awe-inspiring ; much that will lead us to an 
intelligent answer to some part of our great question. 
Let us take this acorn — a pretty thing beloved of pigs, 
and (when it happens to have grown on a particular 
variety of oak-tree) by the ladies of Turkey. We know 
that our acorn is the seed of the oak ; we know that, 
given favourable circumstances of warmth and 
moisture, and immunity from accidents, such as the 
premature eating of the acorn by a rat or a squirrel 
or other creature, or the boring away of its vitals by 
insects, there is no reason why it should not grow 
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into a healthy tree. A thing that is growing, or is 
capable of growth, must, we know, be a living thing. 
Do you ever think of this pretty polished brown 
acorn as a living, breathing, struggling unit of life? 
It is one of countless billions which Nature in her 
superbly extravagant bounty showers upon the earth 
every autumn — a little insignificant, unheeded thing 
that owes its life to the mysterious protoplasm that 
gives to you also, not merely the power to live, but 
to walk and think and enjoy things, to be infinitely 
more complex and wonderful than the lordly oak or 
its humble seed. But, I can hear you say, how and 
why does the acorn grow? How does it become a 
great tree, in course of years to have acorns of its 
own? Let us learn what we can of this problem, 
even though in the next few pages we shall be allowed 
no more than to touch the hem of Nature’s skirt. 

You must know, first of all, that the oak-tree be- 
longs to the great class of plants called exogens, or 
exogenous plants. This is a hard word, meaning a 
good deal more than appears from its derivation. Exo 
means outside , and gens is the root of a word mean- 
ing to be produced ; we have it in genesis and in 
generate, and literally exogenous means growing out- 
wards . An exogenous plant is one which grows by 
successive layers of cells placed on the outside of a 
permanent centre, and is branching in habit. Also, 
what concerns us more closely just now is that the 
seeds — as the acorn — of such plants contain two 
sharply defined parts, or cotyledons, the books call 
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them. If you cut in half an acorn, or a bean, or a 
poppy seed, you will find inside the pith-like substance 
beneath the shell the embryo, the germ which is 
eventually to grow into the tree or plant as you know 
it. The embryo consists of the two parts we just 
spoke of — the cotyledons ; on one side of one of the 
parts is a little shoot. This is called the radicle, and 
will develop into the root. (Radicle is a very simple 
word : rax , radis, a root, gives us both radicle and 
radish — the hot thing we eat.) Between the two 
cotyledons, and connecting them together, is another 
little shoot called the plumule — a pretty word which 
comes ivom plumaj a feather or plume. The plumule 
forms the stem of the young plant, and holds out the 
plant’s primitive leaves — the cotyledons of the em- 
bryo — when they emerge from the shell of the seed 
and timidly begin life on their own account. 

So much for the parts of the seed. There is nothing 
to suggest a resemblance between the tiny thread-like 
root, and the tiny plumule and the quivering, helpless, 
unprotected seed-leaves of the newly-burst seed, and 
the massive grandeur and dignity of the oak which it 
will become some day. It will live, perhaps, for a 
thousand years, and will weigh hundreds of tons. 
For what nourishment it takes from the earth that 
nursed it when it was a lowly acorn, and feeds it still, 
it will repay with full measure in the form of bushels 
upon bushels of its fallen leaves. But for man’s axe 
and the shattering sword of lightning, there is scarcely 
an enemy that can harm it after about twenty years of 
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growth. Far more wonderful than this transformation 
is the fact that inwardly the embryo of the seed from 
which it sprang is the same as any other seed. Is it 
not astounding that the white contents of the acorn 
should become an oak eventually, and not a chest- 
nut or walnut-tree, the seeds of which appear to be 
made of just the same stuff? Suppose that it were 
possible — fortunately it is not, nor ever likely to be 
— for a clever chemist to make a seed. He would take 
one as a pattern, and analysing it would find that it 
consisted of certain proportions of constituents A, B, 
and C. Thus far, indeed, he can go. Let us sup- 
pose something more : that the chemist takes these 
constituents and mixes them in the right manner and 
the right proportions, and has added to them an arti- 
ficial protoplasm, the living, moving, ever-changing 
substance which is the basis of life. When he has 
done this the chemist has produced a seed which will 
grow ; but he could never tell how it would grow, or 
what it would become. Why the acorn becomes an 
oak and the sunflower seed a sunflower, is a mystery 
which no wise men can fathom ; a mystery which the 
Good God who holds the key of all life, who made all 
things what they are, shall disclose in His own good 
time. 

If we put our acorn in the ground, and had the 
power to watch the processes it underwent, to watch it 
grow, in fact,' we should see something that would 
certainly startle us out of our self-conceit, and give us 
a wider conception of the immensity and grandeur of 
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the common things of our world. But first let us see 
what is this ground, what is this soil in which our 
acorn falls and grows, that feeds and nourishes the 
nodding grass as well as the noble tree. This hand- 
ful of soil that I have grubbed up with my fingers — 
of what is it made? Do you know? Tiny grains of 
rock worn down by the hard and grinding hand of 
Time, disintegrated particles of quartz and limestone 
and clay — you know that soil contains these things as 
well as vegetable or organic matter, the changed re- 
mains of the leaves the trees throw down with such 
gracious prodigality, and water and the nitrogen 
which has been ‘fixed’ to prevent it from floating 
away. All this is common knowledge, and you know 
it, or ought to know it. Is there anything else in my 
handful of soil ? Is there not something that we cannot 
see, unless we are fortunate possessors of powerful 
microscopes ; something far more vital to the exist- 
ence of trees and plants than the things just men- 
tioned? What! There is nothing else? My dear 
friend, have you never heard of soil bacteria? This 
handful of soil is literally swarming with them, un- 
thinkably tiny living units, so tiny and so plentiful 
that we cannot realise how small they are any more 
than we can realise the vastness of the sun or the 
planet Jupiter. There may be a million or more — 
they are counted not by ones and twos, or even tens 
and twenties, but by thousands and tens of thousands 
— in the soil I am holding ; and each one is a living, 
breathing, feeding organism performing its allotted 
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share of the world's work. When the primroses cluster- 
ing round the old tree's bole wither and die ; when the 
tree itself shakes off its summer coat and stands gaunt 
and naked against the winter winds ; when the hapless 
mouse falls victim to the fierce talons of owl or 
kestrel ; when anv or all of these things happen they 
merely mark a stage in the great pageant of life. 
Nothing is destroyed, nothing lost ; the primrose 
flower, the autumn leaf, the carcase of the mouse is 
merely changed. Life in one form gives place to life 
in another. We say that decay takes place. The 
fallen leaf is attacked bv hordes of the* invisible 
microbes in the soil and pulled to pieces ; warmth 
and moisture assist in the process of decomposition, 
and in course of time the character of the leaf h 
changed. It is a leaf no longer; true, the beautiful 
skeleton remains, to make us marvel at the exquisite 
art which Nature puts into her handiwork, but the 
rest has vanished from our sight. The bacteria 
swarms have resolved it into half-a-do/en constituents 
which the leaf Ijorrowed from the soil to enable it to 
grow. They have stored or ‘fixed* the fickle nitro- 
gen which forms the stable diet of all plants. By and 
by they will lend it to tin* tree again to enable it to 
put forth new leaves. 

The discovery of living organisms in the soil i.s 
without question one of the very important ones of 
modern times. Science helps us everyday to a better 
understanding of our earth, ever teaching us how we 
may most usefully ( ontrol its forces. And it is certain 
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that sooner or later man will have ‘harnessed’ the 
soil bacteria to the chariot of progress. Just what 
these infinitely little organisms are, how they do their 
work and why, science has not yet discovered. We 
do not even know whether they belong to the animal 
or vegetable kingdom, so that there would be some 
risk in choosing them as a subject in a game of 
‘ twenty- questions.’ But enough has been dis- 
covered about them already to set aside all doubt as 
to their useful influence on the growth of plants. The 
number and activity of the bacteria contained in the 
soil are largely responsible for its fertility ; and it may 
not be very long before the barren wastes of the earth 
are made to bring forth good fruit by the introduction 
of a few bottles of bacteria taken from fertile soils. 

We have left our acorn ; let us get back to it and 
watch what happens when we put it in the complex 
soil. We say that it germinates. Roughly, this 
is what happens. The warmth and moisture of 
the soil, aided by the bacteria, bring about a very 
marvellous change in our acorn. When it left 
the tree its parts were all ready for development, 
as we have seen, but it was inert ; one might almost 
think that it did not want to live and grow to be a big 
tree. What, then, have the warmth and moisture and 
bacteria done to it to encourage the cotyledons to 
creep out of their shell and survey the world ? They 
have changed the mealy part of the acorn surrounding 
the embryo into a different substance altogether. The 
process of fermentation has been set up, and myriads 
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of minute organisms which were latent in the grains 
of starch composing the acorn have suddenly started 
into life and ceaseless activity. These living organ- 
isms which have been urged into growth and division 
and multiplication by the changes brought about by 
the soil bacteria are themselves changing the compli- 
cated starch cells or grains of the acorns, breaking 
them up and resolving them into simpler constituents. 
Organic ferments play a very important part in many 
of the manufacturing arts. As veast they are culti- 
vated by everv baker in the country. They help to 
convert the grains of barley into the malt used for 
making beer ; they change the starch and sugar of 
the grape into alcohol and carbonic acid. And 
in the acorn the ferments are helping to grow an 
oak-tree by encouraging the embryo to begin its 
campaign of life and activity. The little plumule and 
the cotyledons and the radicle become infected by the 
struggle of the organisms around them. Living 
organisms — you can call them germs if you like — take 
charge of the embryo, and break up its cells, and 
bring together chains of new ones, and add to these 
and pull them down again in a most amazing manner, 
which it is quite beyond my power to explain clearly 
to you. In a word, however, the wonderful and 
mysterious protoplasm or life-giving cells are brought 
into sudden and tempestuous activity ; and the little 
radicle pushes its way downwards in the earth, and 
the plumule and its cotyledons push their way uj>- 
wards towards the light. The tiny plant is a living, 
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pulsing, growing thing ; breathing— respiring is the 
word to use — oxygen as you do, and exhaling car- 
bonic acid gas ; and, since nothing can grow without 
nourishment, it is feeding ravenously on the chemicals 
into which the ferments have changed the starch of 
the acorn. 

In a few days the little cotyledons — the plumule 
and its two seed-leaves— will have forced themselves 
above ground ; and as soon as they make acquaint- 
ance with the bright light of day another change will 
take place : a change in the functions of the plant 
more marvellous, if that be possible, than the change 
from inert, sleepy acorn to the actively growing baby 
oak. So long as the cotyledons were beneath the sur- 
face of the ground, the ferments in the acorn supplied 
it with food which they had so prepared as to render 
it easily digestible. The parent tree had, in fact, 
stored up in the acorn, all ready for the use of the 
embryo, a certain amount of nutritious organic com- 
pounds, nicely suited to the taste of the rapidly multi- 
plying cells of protoplasm. If you have anything to 
do with poultry or canaries or other birds, you will 
know that chicks do not require to be fed for about 
twenty-four hours after they are hatched. Just before 
they leave the shell the yolk of the egg, or part of it, 
is drawn into their little bodies, and they are thus 
supplied with a preliminary meal which serves to give 
them warmth and energy until they are able to feed 
themselves. It is just the same with the germinating 
seed. By the time the cotyledons have forced them- 
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selves above the ground the food reserve of the fer- 
mented acorn has come to an end, and the young 
plant has to start on its own career of foraging 
for food. If, however, it were left entirely to its own 
resources our baby would have a short and weakly 
career. It could not thrive ; certainly it would never 
grow into a great oak-tree. Fortunately there is a 
friend waiting to help it as soon as it has got through 
the ground. A good friend is this, for he never for- 
sakes the trees throughout their long periods of exist- 1 
ence — a good friend indeed to every living thing on 
earth ; and you and I, as well as the ancient oak and 
the bursting acorn, have to own him master, from 
which you may guess that he is none other than the 
sun himself. It is the sun, or the light that he diffuses, 
that helps to feed the plants ; and we may pause for 
a minute to consider in what manner it is that he does 
this. Certainly we shall not find that it is the least 
interesting part of the life historv of our tree. Plants 
that are grown in the dark — there an* a few exceptions 
— are not green in colour, but a whitish-yellow ; but 
they turn green almost immediately they are brought 
into the light. Obviously, therefore, the light is the 
cause of the change. You may prove it for yourself 
by a common but interesting experiment. Go to a 
chemist and ask him to make you an iodine solution. 
If he asks you what you mean, you may show your 
superior knowledge by telling him to make a strong 
solution of iodide of potassium and distilled water, 
then to add some crystals of iodine, and finally to 
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dilute the mixture until it is a clear brown colour. 
Next you will want a strip of tinfoil and a sharp knife. 
What you have to do is to cut in the tinfoil any 
design or arrangement of letter you like — your 
name, perhaps, though the words chlorophyll 
or assimilation would be more appropriate. 
These words must be cut in the silver paper so that 
the letters are blanks, like those of a stencil-plate. 
Now take the stencil you have made and wrap it round 
a leaf of a tree so that the word is on the top side, and 
leave it for two or three days. The longer you leave 
it the better for the purpose of our experiment. When 
your patience is exhausted pick the leaf, take off the 
foil, and dip the leaf first into boiling water and then 
into methylated spirit. These agents will bleach it, so 
that it appears white. Now wash it in cold water, dip 
it in the iodine solution, and you will witness a very 
remarkable development. The part of the leaf that 
was covered with tinfoil will become a pale yellow 
colour. The iodine stains it but does nothing more, 
whereas the letters which were formed by the blanks 
in the tinfoil, through which the light could reach the 
leaf, will appear to be printed on the leaf. You will 
have a leaf with whatever you cut on the tinfoil written 
in clear blue letters on a yellow ground. 

So much for the experiment, which shows that 
light has an important influence on the leaves of 
plants. For an explanation of the phenomenon of the 
blue letters you must appeal to your chemistry master, 
for there is no space to speak of it here. What 
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days when war was still confined, in the main, to the relatively 
cleanly practice of hitting your enemy over the head, wherever 
you could find him. It must at least be open to doubt whether 
war will work more handsomely in an age which seems to have 
almost exhausted the resources of the chivalrous school, so that, 
it has to develop mainly along such lines as gas, liquid fire, and 
canards. 

If these expenses seem heavy, those of the opposite course 
are not light, though they can be stated more shortly. They 
are what we should have incurred if in the Great War we had 
refused to use asphyxiant gas and had simply left its use to the 
enemy. I do not know that in that case we should certainly 
have lost the war. Conceivably we might have kept our plume 
so fastidiously clean and yet won. But the risk was so great 
that no one whose word weighed for anything felt that he could 
ask his country to run it. ‘ They love not poison that do poison 
need.’ Our best soldiers hated it like vitriol-throwing, but they 
could not resist. Could they resist in the case of full-strength 
poison-gas projected in print? Could they expect their country, 
m that seat of war, to go into action in a white robe of candour, 
with nothing else on, like a maskless man going forth to war 
against a host rich in Phosgene and all her abhorred sisters? 

I have no confident judgment to offer. A man may ruminate 
on these things and try to blink no part of the truth and to 
exaggerate none, and still may end up without crying out from 
the housetops how we are all to save our souls, and our liberties. 
Provisionally, by wav, as it were, of a diffident interim report, 
I feel somewhat drawn to the League of Nations. It does seem 
to offer the world at least a small patch of flat ground, to stand 
and take breath on, off the slippery slant that has such a queer mess 
at the bottom of it. 

C. E. Montague. 
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THE LIGHT READING OF OUR 
ANCESTORS 1 

A tale is often the first key which unlocks the mind of a child. 
Often, also, it is the last voice that penetrates the fastnesses of 
age. Through all the intermediate stages of life it is generally 
in a story that men and women seek distraction from oppressive 
realities. A story supplies that variety of diet which contributes 
to mental health. The most robust appetite for information some- 
times rejects solid fare. It loses what Edward Biscuit, speaking 
of Sir Koger de Coverley, calls its ‘ roast-beef stomach,’ and 
craves the lighter diet of a tale. So it is that at every period 
of life from childhood to age, in almost every country and at 
almost every stage of history, stories have supplied a recognised 
need of human nature. But the light reading of one generation 
often makes heavy reading for the next. This is certainly true 
of the gieat mass of the fictitious narratives which were com- 
posed in verse or prose for the entertainment of our medieval and 
Tudor ancestors. As literature, very few passages can now be 
read with real pleasure. But as stages in the growth of the 
modern novel or historical romance, as well as for a variety of 
other reasons, they possess an enduring interest. 

Story-telling is ancient as time itself. The simple tellers of 
tales of wonder, of legend and tradition, of old-wives’ fables, which 
passed from lip to lip with all the freshness of oral transmission, 
are the remote ancestors of modern novelists. It was on their 
material, as cosmopolitan as it was venerable, that the early 
writers of romantic fiction tried their prentice-hands, adapting 
their forms to the changing needs of society. Generation after 
generation elaborated the instrument, adding new notes, enlarg- 
ing its compass and variety Every stage in the protracted develop- 
ment of the novel is represented. Each ebb and flow of the 
tide, now of idealism, now of realism, has left its mark. Of 
all these experiments in form and method of literary expression 
our contemporary masters and mistresses of fiction are the heirs. 
They can boast an ancient lineage. They were bom in one of 
the seven cities which claim the honour of Homer’s birthplace. 
They were nourished and taught their letters by French nurses. 

1 The substance of the following pages is founded on a short-hand note of an 
addross given to the English Association by mo as President, on May 27, 1921. 
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They were doctored by Arabian physicians, schooled by wise men 
from the further East, tutored by Italian and Spanish masters. 
They started on their careers as minstrels in the halls of the 
great, or as wandering preachers to the poor in open streets and 
alehouses, before they settled down to paint, etch or photograph 
their scenes from real life, or to chronicle the improbabilities ol 
their Kingdoms of Nowhere. 

To-day the river of fiction pours itself, in ever-increasing 
volume, into the ocean of print. It has travelled far from its 
fountain-heads. It has left behind it, the knights-errant on their 
overridden horses, the damsels on white palfreys, the green giants, 
dragons, and enchantments of medieval romance. It has emerged 
from the forests, where Hobin Hood and Maid Marian, Kriar Tuck 
and Kittle John ply their adventurous trade. Tt has passed beyond 
the borders of Arcadia, where princes and princesses, bedizened 
with ribbons, masquerade as shepherds and shepherdesses, dis- 
coursing languorous music on oaten reeds. No Italian castles now 
^tand upon its banks, echoing with the mysterious footfalls of 
bandits and monastic villains. The scented mists of moon. shim* 
in wdiich Edwin and Angelina vowed eternal constancy are dis- 
pelled in the broad light of common day. The river has reached 
the level plain of ordinary life Tt flows among familiar fields 
and through the heart of great cities. In the headlong rush of 
its youthful career it had no leisure to mirror the inner workings 
of the human mind or the manners and morals of contemporary 
society. All these are now more or less faithfully reflected in 
the broad, slow'-moving, and sometimes muddy stream. But the 
scenery of its upper waters can never lose its charm for lovers 
of the picturesque in literature. 

The stage of literary history at which fictitious narratives in 
verse or prose were first developed among the 0 reeks and Homans 
on the one hand, and among the younger nations of Northern 
Europe on the other, is strikingly contrasted. The Golden Ages 
of Athens and of Home knew T nothing of the novel or romance. 
Kong before the birth of either, the language of both countries 
was matured, their literary style perfected, their finest literature 
created. Material w T as not lacking. Tt was offered to a novelist 
in as rich an abundance as it was used by dramatists or satirists. 
At At liens the subordination of women bred a Xanthippe and 
slavery produced its Dromios. At Home, under Nero, the luxury 
and licence of society, the note-book of a fashionable physician 
like Musa , the scandals of such health resorts as Baine or Sinuessa, 
the causes cfilfibrrs which exercised the ingenuity of lawyers, tin* 
crowd of picturesque adventurers who fringed the borders of great 
cities, must have afforded abundant scope for novelists. The 
humorous realism of Betronius proves the richness of the oppor- 
tunity. But he had neither predecessor nor successor Imagina- 
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tion flowed in other channels. In the crowded days of their 
glory the Greek States and the Roman Republic found scanty 
room for either leisure or privacy. Society did not demand the 
composition of fictitious narratives for popular entertainment 
National and civic interests absorbed the energies of the people. 
They lived out of doors. Public disputations, the stage, spectacu- 
lar shows, or Milesian tales supplied their recreation. Romantic 
fiction was a late development. It grew out of literary degener- 
acy and political decay. It was not till public activities were 
suppressed by a suspicious government — not till the sacred 
flame of the passion for liberty was burning low — not till society, 
losing its old interests and ideals, was growing more leisured and 
more private — that the imagination of Africa and Asiatic Greece 
devised new forms of literary entertainment in the ideal extrava- 
gances of romance. 

Very different has been the growth of romantic fiction in 
France and Norman England. With its development their 
literary history begins, instead of ending. Under the late Byzan- 
tine Empire it wras in the dreary sands of versified romance that 
the majestic stream of the imaginative literature of Greece was 
dispersed and disappeared. It is with the metrical romance of 
Roland that the profane literature of France in the vernacular 
language begins. In our own profane literature the first work 
in English prose which is still widely read is Sir Thomas Malory’s 
romance of Mortc d' Arthur. In both France and England 
romantic fiction belongs to the spring and not to the late autumn 
of national life. It is not the child of decrepitude ; it is the first- 
born of youth. It did not grow out of the decay of literature 
and of liberty ; on the contrary, it accompanied and fostered the 
progress and expansion of both. It did not wait for the maturity 
of language or the perfection of literary style. It was one of the 
first exercises in which the English tongue was trained to literary 
expression and a standard of prose composition established. 

Few of the conditions which checked the growth of romantic 
fiction in Greece or Italy retarded its development in our ow*n 
country. Neither in public interests nor in drama had romance 
any serious rival. Except at the great festivals of the Church, 
when the Creation of the World or the Passion w'as enacted on 
the stage, there were no dramatic representations. The rigour Qf 
a northern climate prohibited the open-air life of the cities of 
Southern Italy or Asiatic Greece. The severity of winter enforced 
longer hours of comparative leisure, spent within doors in such 
privacy as the Middle Ages allowed. Amusements were few'. 
Social intercourse was rare. The nation was in the childlike stage 
— credulous, athirst for tales of wonder or of incident. In their 
monotonous isolation, splendid or squalid according to their 
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means, and weary of one another’s company, men welcomed the 
arrival of some professional wayfarer. Pilgrims with their 
licensed exaggeration, friars with their tales of the Saints out- 
witting the Devil, gleemen, jugglers and all the tribe whom ‘ Piers 
Plowman ’ denounces as ‘ Satan’s children ’ — even pedlars and 
itinerant drug-sellers with their lively patter were distractions 
and diversions. They were links with the outside world, the news- 
papers of the day, purveyors of rumour and gossip, carriers of 
idle fables, transmitters also of not a few new thoughts and fresh 
ideas. Above all, perhaps, the minstrel met a social need, lie 
was the circulating library when there were as yet no readers. 
But he was more than a medieval Mudie. He was the publisher 
of the Middle Ages. Through him the work of the trouvcrcs 
reached the public. As he drew his bow across his vielle, or swept 
the strings of his harp, and in droning chant prayed audience for 
some romance of chivalry, the bickerings and boastings of the 
common hall were silenced ; the hoarse murmur of the market- 
place or the rough chatter of the alehouse was hushed. It gives 
a modern touch to the scene to remember that he interrupted his 
performance to make a collection, resented the small value of the 
coins thrown into his cap, and for a largess was ready to improvise 
praises of the prowess or beauty of local potentates. 

At the end of the eleventh century, when France w r as beginning 
to assume her domination over the vernacular literature of Europe, 
a new w r orld was in the making. As in the heroic age that was 
passing, so in the dawning age of chivalry, there was leisure. 
In both it was filled bv the art of minstrelsy. When, in the 
Anglo-Saxon epic of Bcou'uli , the hero sits in Pleorot, the splendid 
hall of King Iirothgar, the minstrel sings the deeds of famous men. 
When men are ‘ festid and fed,’ says the medieval romance of 
Alexander the Great , they would fain hear some love-lay, some 
tale of knighthood or feat of arms, or stories of the Saint >. 
The office of the minstrel, though lie had fallen from Ins 
high estate, remained. No longer the tribal historian and gene- 
alogist, he had become a |>opular entertainer. His themes 
had profoundly changed. The epic had passed into the romance. 
No visible gap of centime.-, separated the two, as m the litera- 
ture of Greece. New literary records w T ere required to satisfy the 
tastes of the world that was in the making. The old chansons 
de geste — the songs of feat.-* of arms, which clustered around 
Charlemagne and his Paladins, and of which Roland is the 
oldest and purest example-- could not meet the new needs. 
Though they continued to be multiplied throughout tin* 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, they belonged, in structure 
and in character, to the age that was passing. They were 
composed exclusively for singing. Their background is his- 
torical : their substance is legend. Their prodigies of valour 
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may be wildly incredible; Charlemagne may, like Joshua, make 
the sun stand still; his sword, like that of Roland, may be invin- 
cible ; a snow-white stag may guide bis army through the passes 
of the Alps. Yet, in spite of these and similar marvels, they 
convey a vivid impression of truth to life. They depict a lawless, 
ferocious, pious race, living in a rude, simple society. Apart from 
the architecture of the Palace of Aix-la-Chapelle there is little trace 
of either arts or refinements. Religion is rudimentary. Love is 
a natural instinct, as brutal as it is strong. Hunting is a necessity 
as well as a recreation. War is the business of life. It is true 
that the motive of the fighting is more impersonal and complicated 
than it is in epic poetry, and that men fight for ideas — for the 
Cross, for France, for their oath of fealty. But, apart from this 
greater complexity of motive, Roland is more akin to the Iliad 
than it is to the coming romances of chivalry. The chansons de 
gcste , in their pure forms, are survivals of a stage of society, of 
a phase of national history, of a type of national character which 
are already extinct. Travellers are often arrested by the sight of 
some Druidic monolith standing among the rich, smiling, highly 
cultivated fields of France — a grim sentinel of a past civilisation. 
With something of the same aloofness the chansons de geste appear 
among the ornate, brightly coloured romances of chivalry as rude 
relics of a bygone age. Their successors are the historians ; their 
truest descendant is Froissart. 

A new world was being horn. It is not enough to say that 
society grew richer, more luxurious, more refined and artistic. It 
changed profoundly in structure, ideals and thought. It changed 
in structure. The dependence of followers upon chieftains 
nssumed the legal form of feudal lord and vassal. The prosaic 
interests of life ceased to he common enterprises. Divisions of 
labour multiplied, and out of them classes were formed. Idlers 
despised workers. Warriors disdained traders. Codes of conduct, 
conventions of behaviour, niceties of speech strengthened the new 
harriers. On the one hand, they helped to Transform class dis- 
tinctions into castes : on the other, they helped to soften manners, 
to refine and humanise life. In this direction they were the mani- 
festation and expression of the changing ideals of society. The 
spirit of chivalry was astir. It was born of the same horror of 
the violence and savagery of the world which had bred the Peace 
of the King or the Truce of God ; like them it was in close alliance 
with religion. By subtler means, and with wider application, it 
aimed at similar objects. Chivalry was a generous recognition of 
the human tie between strength and weakness. It was the civil 
as well as the military code of Christianised feudalism. It defined 
tho rules of knightly conduct in both war and peace. The man 
who gained admission to the order of Knighthood had been trained 
as page and esquire not merely to use his weapons skilfully, to 
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sit his horse surely, to fly his falcon or hunt the deer. He had 
been also trained to service, to obedience, to courtesy and rever- 
ence towards women. The ceremony of admission was religious. 
The sword which was girt upon his thigh was the sword of 
righteousness ; the bathing of his body symbolised his purification 
from evil thought and action. He swore, and confirmed his oath 
upon the sacraments, not only to uphold his honour in any perilous 
adventure, to pursue the infidel, to abjure ease and safety. He 
swore also to speak truth, to maintain right, to protect women, 
to succour the poor and the distressed. .Lamentably as practice 
fell short of ideal, the ideal itself was invaluable. During the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, when many of the medieval 
romances were being framed, chivalry was a living force — 
especially when it had behind it the ecstasy of devotional feeling 
which inspired the Crusades, and the delirium of the spirit of 
adventure which they in turn engendered. Nor must it he for- 
gotten that it was the afterglow from the sunset of chivalry which 
illumined the pages of Spenser and quivered to the beat of the 
drum of Drake. 

Society had changed in structure and in ideals. It. was also 
changing intellectually. The great swelling undercurrent of new 
thoughts was gathering strength and volume. On one side, there 
were the insatiable thirst for knowledge, the eager curiosity, the 
craving to recover the old springs or to discover new sources of 
intellectual and imaginative enjoyment. On another, there were 
the dim yearnings and unsatisfied longings of religion, its mystical 
idealism, its spirit of rebellion against the harshness and ugliness 
of the realities of life. On yet another, there was the growing 
awe of the supernatural. Into the mind of medieval Europe were 
flowing the ideas and beliefs of many civilisations other than it« 
own. This vast influx earned with it Pagan and Oriental mytho- 
logies which were irreconcilable with the Christian faith. The 
Bible forbade polytheism ; it fostered belief in the dualism of the 
powers of good and evil. Passed through the crucible of an 
inspired revelation, the greater gods and goddesses of Greece and 
Rome emerged as emissaries of Satan. As the medieval world 
realised their ubiquity and influence over human destinies, its 
sense of the omnipresence of diabolic agencies deepened, and it 
shuddered at the power of wizards, witches, magic, spells and 
enchantments. Yet, on the other side, the minor deities of earth 
and air and water, of mountain, wood and mine, retained their 
milder sway, and joined the creations of their own native super- 
stitions and fancies to swell the graceful rout of the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. 

It was with romances of chivalry that a host of literary crafts- 
men, some known, many nameless, strove to satisfy the changed 
needs of society. Patronised by the great, and notably by our 
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own Anglo-Norman rulers, they had, by the dawn of the thirteenth 
century, fashioned the framework of the three great groups of 
romance which their successors expanded, amplified and embel- 
lished. This great output of literature, practically all of which 
was originally in the French language, formed the stock-in-trade 
of our medieval minstrels. For centuries it constituted one of 
the chief’sources of entertainment and eventually of the light read- 
ing of our medieval and Tudor ancestors. 

Every literary textbook quotes the line from Les Saisnes , in 
which Jean Bodel, the thirteenth-century trouvere , who died a 
leper, divides romances of chivalry by their subject-matter into 
the three maticres of ‘ France,’ of ‘Bretaigne,’ and of ‘Home la 
grant.’ Of these three groups, the oldest, from the use made 
of the existing chansons de geste, is that which deals with Charle- 
magne and his Paladins, with France and the deeds of Frenchmen. 
But the same methods which the romance-writers applied to the 
old songs of feats of arms they almost simultaneously applied to 
the heroes of classical antiquity and to the legends of King Arthur 
and his Table Round. The change in society may be illustrated 
from the transformation of the structure and character of the 
chansons de geste. The new romances are not written exclusively 
for singing : they are composed also for recitation and reading, 
in prose as well as verse. The austere simplicity of the older 
forms is overlaid with a riot of romantic fancy ; their compactness 
of structure is lost. The romances are swollen to a prodigious 
length, in which incident is threaded to incident, adventure strung 
to adventure, and encounter piled on encounter. Descriptions 
clog the action. History ceases to be an object and becomes a 
pretext. War is a pastime pursued in the capricious spirit of 
knight-errantry. Women hold a new and assured position. It 
is the adoration of these new deities which inspires the most 
perilous adventures. Love becomes a romantic passion, elevated 
by constancy and tinged with tenderness, dissected with some of 
the delicacy of observation which characterises its famous 31 Rules, 
and distinguished by not a few of the casuistries that influenced 
the decisions of its still more celebrated Courts. Religion plays 
an essential part. It contrasts a Galahad with a Tristram , opposes 
to the licence of the Court the ideal of chastity and the asceticism 
of the cloister, and closes the blare of trumpets with a hymn. At 
every stage in the drawn-out story complications are created, 
solved, increased, or continued by the intervention of fairies or the 
machinations of magic. 

Admittedly the romances of chivalry violate many of the canons 
of literary art. It is not so much that their incidents are wildly 
improbable or frankly impossible. By generations which stood 
so close to the Norman Conquest that defect might well be par- 
doned. Men who had almost seen the son of the tanner’s daughter 
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of Falaise win a kingdom at a blow might be excused for sus- 
pending their critical faculties and thinking that the marvels of 
fiction could not transcend the miracles of fact. Other faults 
which the romances show are natural to the stage of literary de- 
velopment at which the stories were written. They have little 
unity of design. They rarely attempt delineation of character. 
Instead of development of plot they give us accumulation of inci- 
dent. For growth they substitute accretion. Again and again 
they miss their own points and fail to utilise the situations they 
have created. They become wearisome from repetitions and sur- 
plusage, which are probably more obvious to readers than they 
would he to hearers. As general pictures, they are false to the 
realities of medieval existence. But unreal and artificial though 
they arc, they are true to the life which a large section of society 
aspired to live, and which a few individuals may have actually 
attained. It is this truth to ideals which makes them one of the 
golden keys to the tumultuous heart of the Middle Ages and of 
Tudor times. 

Even when the critical brain wearies of romances of chivalry, 
the eye is irresistibly fascinated by their blaze of colour. Over 
the shadowy figures of a Charlemagne, an Alexander the Great, 
or a King Arthur, the romance writers have worked intricate pat- 
terns, embellished with all the ornaments that the fertility and 
quaintness of medieval fancy could devise, embroidered w r ith 
episodes of the romance and constancy of love, adorned with pic- 
torial pageants of fighting, sport and adventure, enriched with 
elaborate scenes of feasting in magnificent halls, bright with the 
jewels and sumptuous robes of gay lords and ladies. The imagina- 
tive treasures of the known world have been ransacked to furnish 
variety of colour. Here are intermixed brilliant silks from the 
Far East, gold and silver threads from classic literature, sombre 
skeins from the superstitions of Northern Europe, tissues glowing 
with the lyrical passion of ITovence, and here and there rough 
strands from the hair-shirts of cloistered penitents. The fabrics 
woven by these medieval craftsmen are not so much literature 
as gorgeous tapestries, set in the richly decorative framework of 
feudalism and chivalry. 

The influence which romances of chivalry exercised for cen- 
turies over successive generations of our ancestors w r as prodigious 
They had no rivals in the shape of newspapers. Except among 
an infinitesimal minority of the people, they had no educational 
competitors in schools or colleges. They coloured the medieval 
and Tudor conception of history and biography, of science, geo- 
graphy and natural history. They opened to the unlearned the 
treasures of classical antiquity, and made Medea and Jason, 
Hector and Helen, household words. They educated the vulgar in 
the faiths of other nations. They were powerful popular preachers 
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of the Christian religion. How many anxious souls, perplexed by 
the war of dogmas, may have found solace in the simple creed 
of Roland or the theology which Oliver expounded to the giant 
Ferumbras? They elevated the manners of successive genera- 
tions, inspired their ideals, warmed their enthusiasms. They 
stimulated discovery by their revelations of the wonders of the 
mythical East — its castled elephants, its unicorns, its ivory-gated 
cities, its vines of gold and grapes of pearl, its cliffs studded with 
diamonds, its dark valleys tenanted by the mysterious basilisk. 
Their chief actors passed into the proverbial currency of speech 
as the representatives of particular vices and virtues. Scenes 
and actors from their stories have been painted on the walls of 
castles and convents, carved on the panels of doors or on the 
capitals of pillars, traced on the compartments of treasure-chests, 
woven into famous tapestries, preserved in the popular names 
of the features of natural scenery. On their manuscripts were 
lavished the loving skill of illuminators and binders. They were 
among the choicest treasuies bequeathed in medieval and Tudor 
wills. They figure largely in the catalogues of monastic libraries, 
and in the book collections of all sorts and conditions of men and 
women, from Captain Cox of Coventry to Mary Queen of Scots. 
For many years they were the principal products of our printing 
presses. They appear in the sales recorded in the day-books of 
booksellers like John Dome of Oxford (1520). Their influence 
provoked a literature of protest to which a Rabelais and a Cer- 
vantes did not disdain to contribute. They kindled the imagina- 
tions of poets and dramatists. Though Chaucer might caricature 
them, he was steeped to the lips m their lore ; when sleep forsook 
him, it was to a romance that he fled for relief ; and it was from 
romances that he and a long list of writers, from Spenser and 
Shakespeare to Tennyson and William Morris, have quarried 
some of their choicest treasures. 

Each of the three groups of French romances is represented 
in our owui vernacular literature. But their influence and popu- 
larity varied. Feast to the liking of an English audience was 
the ‘matter of France.’ The old songs of deeds of arms w’ere 
favourites in the halls of the great, if the number of them that 
■were included in the bequest (1317) to Bordesley Abbey by Guy 
Earl of Warwick may be taken as proof of popularity. Yet 
vernacular versions of them are rare. A fragment of the Song 
of Roland exists. But it almost seems as if the songs that chiefly 
appealed to the English people are those which, like Sir Otuel 
or Sir Ferumbras , celebrate the prowess of Saracen knights or 
giants against such Paladins as Roland or Oliver. Much more 
popular were the expanded romances of chivalry, which had tra- 
velled far from the form of the original chansons. Of these Sir 
Bevis of Hampton , valued by John Bunyan, in his unregenerate 
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youth, above the Book of Books, was the chief favourite. The 
choice was not undeserved. The story of Sir Bevis, who wooed 
Josian, the fair daughter of the King of Armenia, tamed the giant 
Ascapart, and slew the dragon of Cologne, is one of the best. In 
the century of translations, Caxton translated and printed the 
Lyf of Charles the Gretc , which tells, among other feats of arms, 
the death of Boland at Boncesvalles. He also gave us a version 
of the Four Sons of Aymon, perhaps with a flair for the taste of 
a horse-loving people. The true hero is not Benaud of Montau- 
ban, but his black horse Bayard , 1 * * whose leap is commemorated 
on the Meuse at Dinan, whose whinnyings may still be heard in 
the forests of the Ardennes, and who supplied to his famous name- 
sake, the fearless and stainless knight, the proud retort that a 
Bayard of France yields not to a German cart-stallion. Ogicr the 
Dane, the 4 Ancient Ivnight ’ who returns from Avallon in 
France’s hour of need, supplied the groundwork for the ballad 
of Thomas the Rhymer, and lives for us in Morris’s Earthly Para- 
dise (August). Through Macaire, the original of Sir Triamour , 
they gave us the dog of Montargis, and a cant name for a French- 
man. To yet another of these romances we owe a far greater 
debt. It was by the aid of Oberon, the son of Morgan le Fay 
and Julius Caesar, that Iluon of Bordeaux, who survives in the 
Tudor version of Lord Berners, achieved his enterprise of fetch- 
ing ‘a hair from the Great Cham’s beard.’ But the permanent 
contribution of the Charlemagne group to English literature is 
not large. It is summed up in the proverb ‘ a Boland for an 
Oliver,’ in Ganelon who takes his place by Judas Iscariot as the 
type of traitor, and in Oberon the King of the Fairies. 

The temporary influence on English thought of the romances 
of Greece and Borne was greater, and can scarcely be exaggerated . 
They helped to sw T eep us, with the Latin nations, into the move- 
ment of the Early Benaissance. Through vernacular versions 
they made the heroes of classical antiquity familiar to a wider 
public than has ever known them since, turned the sympathies 
of the English people against the Greeks, strengthened their belief 
and pride in the Trojan ancestry which they shared with France. 
Curious and interesting though these romances are as products 
of the medieval mind, their lasting hold on literature has been 
slight. They gave us the once popular phrase of ‘ honest Trojan.’ 
But their most permanent gift has been the episode of Troilus and 
Cressida, originally told by Benoit de Sainte-More in his huge 
Roman de Troie, w T hich was successively seized upon by Boccaccio, 
Chaucer, Henryson and Shakespeare. 

1 The name is given by Langland, in bis Piers Plowman , to the horse that win 

carried off by Wrong : ‘ He borwed of me Bayard — he broughte lnrn home neuere ’ 

(i.e. he borrowed my horse and never brought him home). 
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There remains the third group which centres round King 
Arthur and the Table Round. Its fame was world-wide : it 
reached, as Dante tells us, the far-off walls of Rimini. In our 
own country its vast popularity is attested by the number of ver- 
nacular versions of the different branches of the story. But even 
here, though the ‘matter’ is that of ‘ Bretaigne,’ and though 
British hands helped to mould its structure, its oldest forms, 
whether in verse or prose, are Norman-French. Many literary 
craftsmen, some known, more uncertain or anonymous, contri- 
buted to build up, enlarge and embellish the story. Every stage 
in its growth bristles with controversy. If a man would speak 
with convincing authority on its origins, he must have reached 
tlie age of Methuselah in their study. He must be a second 
Mezzofanti in his knowledge of languages and dialects. He must 
be a philologist, a palaeographer, a master of half a score of kindred 
sciences. Even so equipped, he is a bold man and a hardy who 
attempts to ride by the Way Perilous, so dour and hard-bitten 
are the warriors who guard its critical passages. Humbler way- 
farers will be content to take the story wdiere Sir Thomas Malory 
left it in 1470. 

It was a huge literature in French and English which Sir 
Thomas Malory, translating, transcribing, extracting, condensing, 
omitting, and perhaps adding, welded into that masterpiece of 
English prose, the romance of Marie d’ Arthur. His choice of this 
particular group of romances of chhalry may have been influenced 
i>v motives partly of patriotism, partly of religion. But assuredly 
it w as also guided by a true literary instinct. The Arthurian group 
has in it the elements of vitality. It alone has the compactness 
of a plot, for through it runs the quest of the Holy Grail and the 
sin of Dancelot. In fuller measure than in either of the other 
groups its actors stand out as human beings, the tragedies of 
whose lives are eternal verities of human nature. Tn the shadowy 
legends on which had brooded the passionate, idealistic, imagina- 
tive Celt, is preserved more of the mystery, the aspiration, the 
emotional suggestion, the touch of strangeness, which are, and 
always must be, the soul of romance. Through it run also the 
inward spiritual meanings, the capacity for allegorical interpreta- 
tion, the mystical symbolism, which remain living and lasting 
influences, because each successive generation can appropriate 
them to its special needs and circumstances. 

Morte d' Arthur w r as completed in 1470. We waited 270 years 
for the first novel of real life which is still read. It was not till 
1814 that the first historical romance was published which con- 
tinues to hold the field. Our wonder at the long delay is increased 
the more familiar we are with the fresh, simple, adequate beauty 
of the English prose in which Malory tells his story. 


Ernle. 
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THE CIRCULATING BOOK VAN 


Thb Circulating Library of the Victorian Era lias passed into a 
highly developed form. Those of ns who remember the scramble 
for the latest three- volume novel, which was invariably out, 
inwardly thank the organisers of the well-equipped establishments 
of to-day with intelligent librarians and a good probability of 
getting what one wants, whether it is the last and most up-to-date 
novel or a recent treatise on economics. Surely this reveals an 
advance in education in the so-called ignorant upper-middle 
classes. 

But these libraries are for the well-to-do and for them alone. 
Their cost precludes the mass of the population from benefiting 
from them, and we have to consider that we have nowadays a 
more or less educated democracy that thirsts for literature of all 
sorts and kinds. In the great towns and cities that democracy is 
fairly well catered for. There are large public libraries to which 
every citizen has a right to apply. In the country it is different. 
The small local libraries aie for the most part very small and local, 
and many villages possess no library at all. Schemes for supple- 
menting these libraries have been on foot for years in various 
advanced counties in northern England, but since the passing 
of recent legislation the work is tending more and more to be 
carried out by Education Committees and Authorities. The 
work is new, it is only just making its way as it goes along. The 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust is lending a band in its develop- 
ment not only in the direction of giving grants to local authorities, 
but still more in guiding the authorities’ work and librarians, and 
trying to create a sort of standard by means of conferences and 
by the collection of experience of every sort and kind. On urgent 
request it is going to publish a standard catalogue of books, which 
will have great value. As this work has immense interest for all 
who are specially concerned wdth Adult Education on the one 
hand, and with improving the conditions of rural life on the other, 
it may he interesting to tell something of what is being done in a 
large Scottish county where the population is sparse and the 
schools often very isolated. This county adopted the clause in the 
new' Act which allowed of its carrying out library work from the 
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first, and it has therefore had a little experience to go upon. It 
is, by reason of the scattered nature of the population, a county 
where such work is specially required. The usual plan for Rural 
Libraries is to send out books from a central depot in boxes con- 
taining forty to fifty volumes each to the schools or institutes 
within the area concerned, and this was the plan at first adopted. 
But the librarian soon became dissatisfied with the system, useful 
as it was. The boxes were constantly delayed in transit in a very 
annoying way. The reading (carefully recorded by 4 readers’ 
cards ’) was good in some instances, not good in others, and he 
felt that he was not supplying the real needs of the localities from 
want of sufficient knowledge. He had no opportunity of coming 
into personal relation with his clients and hearing their require- 
ments by word of mouth. A personal tour round some of the 
centres showed him how essential this was if the work was to be 
successful and a real love of reading stimulated. The problem 
was a difficult one but it did not seem insoluble. The scheme 
ultimately adopted was to buy a one-ton Ford chassis with part of 
the Carnegie Grant and fit it up with movable bookcases running 
down the middle and facing either w r ay. There is also room to 
carry the books, so to speak , round the corner. These bookcases 
are fitted with shutters and the whole car has doors on either side 
which open easily. The car has also a door at the end w T ith a 
step, the use of which will be explained later. It is of course of 
no use while the car is being run as a library. There is the usual 
seat in front for the librarian who drives it and for another person. 
This car perambulates the county, which is divided into fifteen or 
twenty districts, one or two of which are taken each week. Thus 
it is anticipated that each district will be visited every three or 
four months. To visualise what happens one must picture the 
librarian starting lortb from his depot at the county town laden 
with his wares, which comprise about a thousand \olumes, half 
of which are suited for adults and half for children. That is to 
say, the shutters on one side open up a vista of books on agricul- 
tural life, travel, biography, novels of course, and whatever seems 
most attractive to young men and maidens as well as to their 
parents. The other side is devoted to children’s stories, tales of 
adventure, many fairy tales, and accounts of foreign countries 
simply told. Then there are a lew books specially adapted for 
teachers ; for, though the teachers have their own special library 
to which they subscribe, this is a means of com eying books instead 
of sending them by post. 

Now let us picture the car arming at a village : the village is 
reached early in the morning, for the librarian has a long day 
before him and perhaps eight or ten calls to make. The first call 
is probably at a school. The teachers have had a postcard to let 
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them know when the call would be made, and they have their 
return books ready. They do not require to call in every book 
as in the days of box distribution, but they have ready as many 
as possible of those that have been in circulation for three or four 
months. These are brought into the car to take the place of 
those issued, excepting in the case of the invalids which are torn 
or damaged and set apart for going into hospital. Then comes 
the great work of selection. The teacher chooses some senior 
boys and girls to help him in carrying in the books, their numbers 
are taken down by the librarian, but all other clerical work is 
done later on in the office. The excitement when the van arrives 
at an out-of-the-way little Highland school may be imagined. All 
the children as well as the master or mistress crowd around, the 
children shyly pointing to what they want, or soito vocc suggest- 
ing fairy tales to the teacher. The teacher has often to tell a 
tale of total lack of ‘ interesting reading ’ for the district ; the 
school is frequently quite isolated, far away e\en from a church, 
much less a shop. A few Family Treasuries or tattered school 
library books are all that remain of an original gift of books like 
that of the late Mr. Coats, who so beneficently provided a small 
library and bookcase for every school that asked for it. Jn such 
cases, where there is no village institute, or indeed a village at 
all, it is not difficult to imagine what it means in the dark winter 
months to have a regular supply of new* and interesting \ohimes 
coming into a parish. The teacher usually acts as distributor for 
the ‘ grown-ups ’ as well as for the children ; he or she says on 
laying hold of a book ‘ This will just suit old David who is ailing,’ 
and ‘ This wall be the kind of book that Mrs. Thomson likes.’ 
The minister profits as well as the humblest herd-lad. If the 
school is near a river or even a burn, there is almost always the 
question ‘ Have you something about Fishing? ’ Lord Grey’s 
treatise on Fishing is more m demand than anything he has ever 
veritten on politics ! 4 Please send us illustrated books on natural 

history ’ is a frequent demand on the part of the teachers. ‘ The 
lack of suitable reading matter for the children makes them unable 
to appreciate books as they grow r older,’ he or she often adds. The 
librarian is alw a \ s ready to trv to fulfil every serious need of the 
teacher. H the book wanted is one that he has in the library he 
will send it ; if too expensive for him to supply, he will get it 
‘through the Student^’ Central Library, for, under the Dural 
Libraries’ Scheme as designed by the Carnegie 1 nited Kingdom 
Trust, every county library has the right of access to this in- 
valuable institution in Tavistock Square, where only the more 
expensive books which students may require are kept. But 
somehow the librarian will help, and all this he carefully ex- 
plains. In fact he becomes the adviser and friend of the reader 
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as well as the mere custodian of books, and this is where the 
system is differentiated from the old book-box plan. The aim is 
to get into living touch with the readers, and to find out what th$y 
want as mental sustenance just as the enterprising food-purveyor 
does for the body. 

To come back to our journey. The next call may be at a 
village with a large school demanding a variety of books for 
the young folk, and with continuation classes which require books 
of a more advanced sort, while in addition there may be in the 
village an institute or reading-room. After the wants of the 
school including the adolescents are supplied, the librarian pro- 
ceeds to the latter and turns the face of his van that applies to the 
adult readers. He finds the reading-rooms in every sort of con- 
dition. Occasionally they are being well and efficiently worked, 
sometimes through the help of the Y.M.C.A. But often enough 
they have gone more or less derelict. There are a good many 
books, very likely, but many of them date from the days when 
Boston’s Fourfold Stale or Sibbes’s theological treatises were con- 
sidered the only proper pabulum for working-class readers. Still 
there are perhaps some good, if somewhat dull histories like 
Alison’s Europe or TIume and Smollett’s History of England. 
Probably at some time oi special, energy a number of good 
standard novels — Scott’s, Trollope’s etc. — have been purchased, 
but these are very likely m a state of tatters, leaves being missing 
and pages torn. The duty of the librarian is to get the ‘ com- 
mittee ’ (for there almor-t alwavs is a committee somewhere) 
brought together and inspired with the idea that something 
practical can be done, without much in the way of funds, 
but with woik and good-will. -lust now we have the “ atmo- 
sphere ’ lor this sort of work, and there are always men, 
whether teachers, ministers, shopkeepers or others, who 
have been through the war and who know what a boon the 
camp libraries were. A suggestion to add some women to 
the committee is usualh well received. It is pointed out 
that the worst and dirtiest of the books should be thrown 
away, but those that can be doctored are to be sent to head- 
quarters, while a liberal supply of the right sort is promised 
quarterly. Suddenly the ‘ dead ’ library becomes a living reality 
and everyone has an interest m saying what he or she wants, ft 
all entails a good deal of voluntary labour, but beginning with the 
teachers who have been invaluable, that is always forthcoming. 
Jf localities are sufficiently populous of course they have to pay 
their librarian locally. Church builds etc. sometimes come in 
and amalgamate their books with the main stock, for most people 
realise 4 that little sectional collections of books are a waste of 
useful material. 
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So much for the journey, and one can imagine that there is a 
good amount of work for an energetic young librarian, and that he 
requires to have a good many qualities beyond those of the ordinary 
trained official well versed in methods of cataloguing. He requires 
to have infinite tact and that most important gift — the gift of 
managing men and women. Above all he has to care for his 
work. But the other knowledge is most essential too, for he has 
to see to the rather complicated system of readers’ cards and card- 
catalogues, whereby he knows exactly what a book’s 1 life ’ has 
been, when rebound as well as bought ; he has to know how many 
times each book has been issued in each centre in order to gauge 
its popularity and to discover generally what sort of reading is 
done and which localities are really ‘ living ’ and which require 
‘ working up.’ The books asked for individually art' surprising. 
Einstein is in great demand, all sorts of books on Economics, 
isolated book'' such as for a young man going to Peru, many on the* 
C'olonies and Dominions, plenty of books for people getting up 
papers for Eiterary Societies and so on. Some of these of course 
have to be procured specially from the Central Library. Books 
on education for teachers are circulated to the extent of about 
3000 a year, and the value of these is great , because who is able 
to purchase the books he ought to require if he is to be the 
educator of otheis and abreast with the educational movements 
of the day %> 

As to vhe numbers of books in a library such as is described, 
for a rimitl population of say 70,000 or 60,000, there ought to be 
30,000 oi; 40,000 \olumes. The library 1 have m mind has so 
far about’ half that number, but it must increase its stock as it is 
endeavouring to deli\ei at the rate of about 1000 books a week. 
If, say, b0 ,000 books were delivered in the course of a year, as on 
an averajge each book sent out is read by two readers at least O.e. it 
has two) local issues), the books issued would number 1*20,000, or 
between* one and two books for each individual man, woman and 
child *in the county. 

’Thus if the object of a library is tQ be used , # wo have it here m 
uie best form and one that contrasts forcibly with the ordinary 
stationary library. No doubt we must have libraries of reference 
of a very different tyj>e. But for the mass of the population which 
require*- to he taken out of the somewhat drab surroundings of 
everyday life into a region of imagination and adventure, which 
requires to be showm how to appreciate the beauties of the natural 
world and given an interest in the works of man, surely nothing is 
better than to have a library constantly in motion, i.e. to bring 
an adequate supply of books to the reader’s very door. And this 
is what the hook van tries to do. 

To thE scheme otlici educational work mav oa.silv be attached. 
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It may be recollected that the car was described as having a door 
placed at the end which was unused while the van was just a 
library. When the sliding book-shelves are removed four chafrs 
may be screwed into their places, and now the van can be adapted 
as a car which will convey little companies of four or five 
lecturers or musicians or dramatists who will be able to bring 
interest and instruction to the small rural centres. This may not 
be work which at present comes under the Education Authority, 
but the financing of it is an easy matter, and as there are certain 
bodies which are experimenting in this direction, particularly on 
the musical side, it is likely to develop. A travelling cinemato- 
graph worked from the car engine is also being discussed. In any 
case the whole scheme is a really educative one, and one which 
may help in making country life happier and better as well as 
assisting in the intelligent reading of books. In one form or other 
we shall probably hear more of it in the near future. 

It is not to be wondered at that the Committee on Adult 
Education rejiorted so strongly on the necessity of libraries for 
rural district^. If the reading habit is acquired at school (and 
in moat modern schools each senior scholar borrows for himself 
one book each week) it is necessary that means shall be provided 
for allowing the readers to carry on this reading in after-life. The 
schen e described is a really practical way of helping them to 
do so. "But books are not enough in thernsehe^. We want the 
living human element that should surround them. If we can get 
at this by means of revivifying local institutions, by bringing men 
and women of education into touch with the rural population and 
realising its needs, by interesting the people in the history of their 
own locality, in the natural life around them, in the pleasures that 
music and art may bring them, it is well worth while to develop 
the library on these larger lines. And this is ^hat we are trying 
to do 

E. S. Haliune. 
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DOES CON TEMPORARY SCHOLARSHIP DO 
JUSTICE TO JESUS? 


.1 have lately read, with deep interest and with warm appreciation 
of its many merits, the first volume of The Beginnings of Chris- 
tianity, edited by l)rs. Foakes Jackson and Kirsopp Lake. The 
book is obviously a, monument of sound scholarship and patient 
research. I would say more on this point did 1 not feel that it ill 
becomes one who knows little to praise the industry and the learn- 
ing of those who know much. The book is also to he commended 
for its transparent candour and its earnest attempt to he strictly 
impartial. 3 use the word ‘ attempt ’ advisedly. I do not think 
the attempt has succeeded, and 3 doubt if such attempts can ever 
be wholly successful. ‘ He that is not with me is against me.’ 
It is impossible to be absolutely impartial when the question to 
be answered is one m which one happens to be interested. In 
matters of sentiment, as of opinion, one has one’s choice between 
for and against , but one cannot remain for more than an instant 
at the point of complete neutrality. The citizen who is not preju- 
diced, however slightly, in favour of his own country, is pretty 
sure to be prejudiced, subconsciously perhaps but not the less 
really, against it. It is the same with the religion which one 
has inherited. Indifference may sometimes pose as impar- 
tiality. but genuine impartiality in the sphere of religious senti- 
ment and thought is bevond one's reach. This leads me to sav 
that the only criticism which I will allow myself to pass on this 
book is that the Editors, in their laudable desire to do full justice 
to Judaism in general and Pharisaism in particular, and to free 
themselves from any suspicion of pro-Christian bias, have over- 
stepped the line of strict impartiality and done less than justice 
to the originality of the thought of Jesus and the revolutionary 
character of his teaching. 

• Having no learning I will accept without demur every state- 
ment and every conjecture in this book which belongs to the region 
of scholarship proper, the region of textual criticism and historical 
research. The boundary of that region is of course indefinable. 
Indeed it partakes of the nature of a borderland rather than of 
a boundary line. While passing through that borderland, the 
reader, even if he has hitherto been the most docile of pupils, may 
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be pardoned if he <xvasionally adopts an attitude of reserve. 
Beyond the bordeiland lie enters a region m which scholarship 
proper counts for less than criticism, in the larger sense of the 
word, the criticism which is the outcome of imaginative sympathy, 
of spiritual insight, of psychological experience, these having as 
their background the intuitive judgment and the common sense 
of the plain unsophisticated man. Here the reader instinctively 
begins to think lor himself. And it is right that he should do so. 
A great scholar is not necessarily a great critic. It is one thing 
to interpret a text or other historical, document, and another thing 
to interpret the sayings of a great teacher, to follow them out 
into their consequences, logical and practical, to determine their 
lateral bearings, and to trace them back towards their source in 
the teacher’s subconscious self. The gifts and aptitudes which 
go to the making of the scholar do not coincide, and do not neces- 
sarily coexist, with the gifts and aptitudes which go to the making 
of the critic; and the course of study which fosters the former 
may possibly tend, m some slight measure, to atrophy the latter. 
For these reasons, while gratefully accepting the information with 
which the Editors of this book have provided me, 1 hold myself 
free, within certain limits, to interpret that information for myself 
There is one momentous judgment which the Editors have 
delivered with an air of authority, I might almost say of finality, 
which may well impose upon their readers, but which is not justi- 
fied by the reason that they gi\e for their decision. 

In what way [they ask] dkl the teaching of Jesus differ from that of his 
contemporaries? Not — and t ho nature of much modern writing makes 
it desirable to emphasise the negation — not by teaching anything about God 
essentially new to Jewish ears. The God of Jesus is the God of the Jews, 
about whom he says nothing which cannot In* paralleled in Jewish 
Lit era tu re. 

From the tone which our authors adopt one would imagine 
that there could be no appeal against this judgment. Here 1 
must join issue with them. Ko amount of learning can justify 
them in taking up a dogmatic attitude towards one of the most 
intractable of all problems- -for what is more difficult than to 
determine what a great teacher believed in his heart of hearts 0 
When scholars lay down the law on matters of general interest, 
they should remind themselves that theirs is a Court of First 
Instance only, and that their judgments are therefore liable to be 
revised and perhaps reversed. So highly do T value the right of 
appeal in these matters, and so little am 1 impressed by the argu- 
ment with which these learned judges support their ruling as to 
the identity of the God of the Jews with the God of Jesus, that, 
though I am a ‘ layman ’ and an outsider, I propose to carry this 
part lculai case to a higher Court. 
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Tin* Clod oi Jesus is the God ol the Jews, about whom he 
said nothing which cannot be paralleled in Jewish Literature ' 
The second statement in this sentence may be true; but even if 
it is, it does not pro\e the truth of the first. What Jesus said 
about God is not the only indication of what lie believed about 
him. Other sources of evidence are at our service — the attitude* 
of Jesus towards the Jewish Law being one of them— and it may 
well be that when these have been studied wdtli a view to deter- 
mining the 1 sovereign dogmas ’ of the creed oi Jesus, they will 
throw light on the words that he used about God, and help us to 
discover turns and shades and depths of meaning in these, to 
which we might otherwise have been blind. Let scholars toll 
us, if they can, what Jesus said ; but let them allow us * lav men ' 
to join with them in the attempt to interpret his sayings. If 
Christendom were to-day to give birth to a great reformer, who 
would re-intei piet lor us the teaching of Christ, transfigure our 
vision of God, enlarge and spiritualise our conceptions of life 
and destiny and duty, ami m general ro-dlmnmate our bewildered 
thought and re-vivily our flagging faith, it would probably lx* 
possible for a hand ot scholars to find parallels to all that he said 
in the vast literature ot Christianity, especially in the non- 
theologieai part of it - in the writings of its devotees, its poets, its 
mystics, and its saint" Lut it would he a mistake to regard those 
more or less isolated utteiances, or, in the cast* of the mystics, 
that more or less isolated literature, as belonging to the main 
current oi Christian belie! and thought And it would he a mis- 
take to argue that because our reformer said nothing about God 
which could not he paralleled in Christian literatuie, the God 
whom he worshipped was therefore no other than the God ol 
Christendom, that hybrid deity, half-tribal and half-cosmic, or 
agari half-human, half-supernatural, who has been vvoi shipjx'd, 
with Hindi coni u si on of thought, by the plain, unlearned, un- 
leflecting believer, in all lands and in all ages. 

Let us go back from the present day to the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity. There is a strain of ]>oetry in the Jewish soul, narrow 
perhaps but fervent and deep, which has always been liable to 
break out m unexpected places, and which may well have broken 
out, iiere and there, m the writings of the more large-hearted 
Labbis And there is something sjiontaneous and nj>-surgmg m 
poetry which is ever tending to liberate one from bondage to tradi- 
tion, convention and custom — in the name, on the one hand, of 
what is primitive, on the other hand of what is ideal. Under its in- 
fluence, which is as a rub* short-lived, a man will subconsciously 
repudiate theories which he consciously holds and rules of life 
which he consciously obeys or professes to obey. In dealing with 
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the semi-poetical , and therefore emancipative and ‘ unorthodox,' 
savings of the Rabbis, it is well to bear this characteristic feature 
of poetry in mind. One feels that those sayings were the products 
of something akin to inspiration, sayings which had broken loose, 
as it were, from the control of those who uttered them, rather 
than aphorisms which had been deliberately charged by their 
authors with a new philosophy of life. They stand apart from 
the main body of Rabbinical teaching, and there is no place for 
them in the general scheme of things which those who uttered 
them, in common with their less inspired and more conventionally 
minded brethren, held to be divinely true. To assume that these 
exceptional utterances were typically Jewish, is to take too much 
for granted. 1 As well might it be said that the more daringly 
mystical writings of Tauler, Eckhardt and Euysbroek were repre- 
sentative of the central current of religious belief and sentiment 
in mediaeval Christendom, and that the ultra-mystical conception 
of God coincided with the orthodox conception. 

What was the Jewish conception of God 0 In a sense it was 
unnpie. Alone among the peoples of the earth, the Jews wor- 
shipped a deity who was at once cosmic and tribal, or at best 
national. Their God was the God of the Universe, and yet he 
was in a very special sense the God of Israel. And the narrower 
aspect of his being was ever tending to obscure and even obliterate 
the wider How the Jews conceived of their own relation to this 

1 The chaige is sometimes brought against the Jews that their religion arc! 
their mnralit \ began and ended in legalism , that they worshipped God as the 
Lawgiver, and that obedience to the I^uvv was for them the sum total of morality. 
This ehaige ma\ bo too sweeping Mr. C Montefiore, m the chapter which he has 
contributed on The Jewish Spirit,’ thinks to rebut it by telling stories of Rabbis 
who had freed themselves from some of the fetters of legalism In all the stories — 
t bei e ate three — the limitations of legalism are discernible , but it is the more 
spiritual and less formal side of legalism which is presented to us This however 
is b\ the wa\ The answer to Mr Montefiore’s argument is that one swallow docs 
not make a summer Not. for the matter of that, do two or even thtee. No doubt 
there were mdiMdual Rabbis and individual ‘lav’ Jews who rose superior to the 
narrow limit itions of their creed. Hut what of the Jewish people as a whole 1 
Were tliev not legalist to the core in the dav s which preceded the final Dispersal '’ 
\nd aie tliev not still legalist to the core so far as they have kept the faith of their 
forefatheis ’’ On the latter point the testimony of such a book as The Fiomised 
Land, which describes the daily life of a Jewish familv m Poland, seems to be 
conclusive 

There is one important mailer m regard to which the Editors and Mr. Montefiore 
seem to hold conflicting views Mr Montefiore alludes to writings b\ ‘Rabbis of 
the tirst. cental i v ' Hut the Editois say that ’ the Rabbinical writings are none iff 
them earlier than about 200 V L> ’ Which of these statements is correct ’ If the 
latter, there would suiely have been time for Rabbmic.il thought to have been 
affected m some degree by the leaven of Judaeo-Christian teaching. Fas est ct ab 
hoste down Mr Montefiore says that ' tho general tendency of the 300 vears 
between 50 It c and 250 A 1). is unquestionably m the direction of conceiving God 
as more meiciful, fatherly and gracious ’ May not this change have been due in 
pait to the unacknowledged influence of Jesus 9 
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curiously hybrid deity, the Editors of this hook have set forth in 
the following words : 

That God reigns over all, but in a special sense over those who recognise 
his rule, is one of the favourite themes of the Psalms. This point was taken 
also by the later Jews, and is often emphasised by the Rabbis. God’s pre- 
eminence does not depend on the attitude of his own creatures, but it. cannot 
be considered perfect till it is recognised by men. Thus, down to Abraham, 
it might be said, God reigns in Heaven only. Tty Ins faith Abraham made 
him King on the earth too, for in him God had one subject; so also did 
Jacob at Bethel when he declared that Jehovah should be his God. But 
the reign of God was thus far confined to individuals, until at Sinai the 
Israelites said ‘ All that the Kord hath spoken will wo do and obey ’ and 
became a nation in which God reigned. The reign of God is thus in the 
Old Testament, the Apocalyptic books, and the Rabbinical literature, a 
present reality, so far as he is owned and obeyed by individuals and by 
the people as a whole. The Jews not only hoped and prayed for this reign, 
but they lived under it. for its nature is not political but religious. The.\ 
held that at the present time the Sovereignty of God is recognised only by 
Israel, imperfectly by it and in different degrees by different individuals; 
but think in the future there will be a 4 good time ’ in which the universal 
and complete sovereignty of God will be acknowledged by all mankind and 
his revealed will obeyed perfectly. 

In this conception of God national pride and egoism reach, 
as it seems to me, their high-water mark God is conceived 
of as dependent, dc facto , if not dc yurc, first, on one person, 
then on one family, then on one small nation, for his locus standi , 
so to speak, on earth. Through the codified Law which he ga\e 
to the Chosen People 1 he declared his will to mankind. Where 
that Law was accepted and practised he reigned on earth. Where' 
it was not accepted his writ did not run. 1 Jut 90 per cent of 
mankind had never heard of the Jewish Law\ and could not there- 
fore be expected to practise it. Yet because they did not practise 
it they and the lands which they inhabited were outside the King- 
dom of God. It might have been expected that when the Law 
was delivered to the Chosen People, they would have been directed 
to make it and its Divine Author known in all parts of the world. 
But no such direction was given to them, and they were not 
conscious of any obligation to evangelise the Gentiles They 
kept the Law, and with it God’s grace and favour, to themselves, 
and they seem to have had little or no desire to share their 
privileges with the rest of their fellow-men. It is true that, as 
the P^ditors remind us, they, or at least some of their Rabbis, 
looked fonvard to the ‘good time’ in which the universal and 
complete Sovereignty of God would be acknowledged by man- 
kind. But in the first place ‘the realisation of the Sovereignty 
of God was not expected to he the result of missionary enterprise 
but of the self-determined will of God.’ And in the second place 
there was a strong strain of selfishness in this anticipation of 
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the ‘ good time.’ In the words of Mr. C. Montefiore ‘ there was 
a desire and a hope that all men should recognise and worship 
the God of Israel, and this not only, or even not so much, for 
their own sakes as for the glory of God and the glory of Israel.’ 
Nor was this desire felt to be incompatible with another which 
was openly selfish, the desire ‘ that vengeance and condign punish- 
ment should befall the idolater and the oppressor’ of Israel. 

Was this the God whom Jesus worshipped? I doubt it. I 
cannot think that either the restriction of the Sovereignty of 
God or the exclusion of the greater part of mankind from God’s 
favour was in keeping with his own profound faith in the good- 
ness of his Heavenly Father. In the Sermon on the Mount, when 
he tells his audience not to he anxious for the morrow’ as regards 
either food or raiment, he gives the following reason for their 
trusting themselves to God’s loving care : 

Behold tho birds of tlie hen von that they row not, neither do they reap, 
nor gather into barns; and your heavenly Father feedoth them. Are not 
><“ of much more value than the\? And why are ye anxious concerning 
raiment? Consider the lilies of the field how they grow: they toil not, 
neither do they spin : and yet I say unto you that even Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrajed like one* of these. But if God doth so clothe the 
grass of the field, •which to-day is and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall 
he not much more clothe \ou, O ye of little faith? 

Elsewhere he says to his disciples : 

Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? And not one of them shall 
fall on the ground without vnur Father: hut the very hairs of your head 
are all numbered. Fear not therefore: ye are of more value than many 
spa nows. 

Are we to suppose that God feeds the birds of the heaven, clothes 
the lilies of t lie field and directs the movements of sparrows in 
Palestine only? Surely not? God's loving care of his creatures 
extends to all parts of the world Are we then to suppose that 
God feeds the birds, clothes the lilies and cares for the sparrows 
m Gentile lands, but has no care or thought for the human in- 
habitants of those lands 0 Are we to suppose that lie numbers 
the hairs of Jews only? To ask such questions is to answer them. 
If they mean anything, these sayings mean that God is in close 
and intimate relation with all living things, at all times and in 
nil parts of the world; that he is the breath of all their beings, 
the life of all their lives. Such a conception of God is nearer 
in spirit to the higher pantheism of India than to the rigid mono- 
theism of the Jews 

P>ut we need not concern ourselves exclusively or even mainly 
with what Jesus said about God It is the subconscious faith 
of his heart, the faith wdiieh he did not formulate but which 
determined his general outlook on life and his general attitude 
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towards its practical problems — it is this obscure region of his 
inner life which there is most need for us to explore. And there 
is, as it happens, one source of evidence which throws light on 
its semi-darkness. I refer to the feud between Jesus and the 
Pharisees. This feud is one of the central features of the Gospel 
story. I am not sure that it is not the central feature. What- 
ever may be uncertain about Jesus, it is certain that he hated 
Pharisaism, and it is certain that lie was hated by the Pharisees. 

Let us see what this has to tell us as to the inner faith of 
Jesus. Of all the Jewish sects or parties in the time of Jesus, 
the Pharisees were the truest exponents of the main tradition of 
Judaism and were in closest touch with its essential spirit. That 
this was so is proved by the part that they played when the 
final Diaspora or Dispersal of the Jewish people came. 4 In their 
hands,’ say the Editors of this work, 4 lay the future of 
Judaism.' In A.n. 1 35 the political nationality ol the Jews 
was finally annihilated. The Pharisees then took the lead- 
ing part in reorganising the Jewish people, as a non-political 
people, by means of the Mishnah, or code of Rabbinic law. That 
they were able to do this shows that they were and had always 
been Jews of the Jew* 4 For he alone can save a nation, when 
its nationality is m danger of extinction, who can tell it what 
it stands for, who can interpret it to itself.’ 

That being so, we mav safely assume that the God of the 
Pharisees was the God of the Jews. But was the God of the 
Pharisees also the God of Je&us? I am very sure that he was 
not. In all the weighty matters of life, and especially in what 
to a Jew' was the weightiest of all — the practice of the Law, 
Jesus was in open conflict with the Pharisees Is it conceiv- 
able, then, that his conception of God should have exactly coin- 
cided with theirs? What is the value of one’s conception of God 
if it does not ( to repeat my own words) determine one's general 
outlook on life and one's general attitude towards its practical 
problems? And if it does determine these, and if we find that 
A and B take opposite views of life and conduct, we may surely 
argue that there is at least a divergence between their respective 
conceptions of God. But if the God of the Pharisees was not 
the God of Jesus, it stands to reason that the God of Jesus was 
not the God of the Jews. Things which an* identical with the 
same thing are identical with one another. But if A, though 
identical with C, differs widely from B, it is certain that B is not 
identical with C. 

Such reasoning as this is perhaps too conclusive to be con- 
vincing. So let us get to closer quarters with this all-important 
problem. The God of the Jews, and therefore a fortiori of the 
Pharisees, was first and foremost their Lawgiver. He wais also 
their Ruler, but he did not become their Ruler until they bad 
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accepted Ins Law and promised to obey it. He was also tlieir 
.Judge, but he did not become their Judge until they had begun 
to regulate their lives by the Law. He was also their Execu- 
tioner, but he dul not begin to execute judgment on them until 
they hud disobeyed the Law. It was through the Law that he 
revealed his will to them. It was through the Law that they 
knew him so far as knowledge of him was possible. In their 
attitude towards the Law we discern their attitude towards God. 
As they conceived of the Law so they conceived of God. 

How did tin* Jews conceive of the Mosaic Law? As a body 
of law which had been codified by God himself, and all the rules 
of which were therefore binding on the faithful. But here diffi- 
culties arose. No code of law, however elaborate, can possibly 
foresee and provide for the ever-changing conditions of man’s exist- 
ence. With the gradual evolution and growing complexity of 
social life, with t he advance of knowledge — both scientific and 
practical, with the acceptance and application of the lessons of 
experience, with the consequent progress of the race or of a people 
in what is called ‘ civilisation,' new cases of doubt and difficulty 
are ever presenting themselves to the legalist, and his loyalty to 
the Law which he has liiheuted is more and more severely tried. 
How did the Pharisees deal with such cases 0 The Sadducees 
demanded strict adherence to the letter of the Law. The 
Pharisees had the good sense to see that this was impossible 
What was to he done? 

We shali best understand how the Pharisees attacked this 
problem by contrasting tlimr solution of it with that which we 
owe to Jesus. This has been done lor us by the Editors of 77m 
Rcyinnmqs of (Imshamtij , and I cannot do better than quote 
their words : 

Jesus . accepted the Law as the basis of righteousness According to 
himself, lie demanded a higher standard than the Scribes; according to the 
Sciihes he was destroying the Law. The difference was one of interpreta- 
tion. and can host he understood by Ins treatment of the Law on the Sab- 
bath and on Divorce. The difficulty of a strict observance of the Sabbath 
was the cause of many discussions among the Rabbis, and the Pharisees had 
introduced many rules intended to make it easier. Put, as always hapi>ens 
with attempts to remedy oppressive legislation by amendment rather than 
abolition, these Pharisaic efforts resulted only in making the yoke of the 
Sabbath heavier. Jesus went to the heart of the matter by appealing fronj 
the letter of the Law to its purpose, and defined this as the advantage of 
man. ‘ The Sabbath was for man's sake.’ . . . However difficult of applica- 
tion it may bo, the verdict of Jesus remains unshaken in principle, not 
merely on the Sabbath but on all other laws. Their moral claim to 
allegiance is ultimately based on their advantage to men; and the supreme 
duty of legislators is to test the code entrusted to them by this standard. 
. . . Jesus’ treatment of marriage and divorce illustrates the same prin- 
ciple, though its application in Ids hands led to different results. Accord- 
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ing to Mark lie excluded divorce altogether on the ground that a man and 
his wife were created as one flesh and that the Mosaic permission to divorce 
was due to sin and not to the original plan of man’s cieat ion ... It ma.v 
seem at first sight strange that Jesus relaxed the law of the Sabbath, and 
not that oi divorce, but in each case he was appealing to their original 
meaning and relation to human life. . . . These are the clearest examples 
of Jesus’ treatment of the Law : it was not an antinomian abrogation, such 
as the Jewish Christians attributed to Paul; nor was it a rigid adhesion to 
its letter, such as the Nadducees advocated. It was similar to its treat- 
ment by the Pharisees so far as it was ‘reinterpretation ’ ; but it was ot 
a wholly dillerent type The Pharisaic re-ini erpretnt ion, which is a phono 
menon common in all ages, endeavoured, consciously or unconsciously, to 
modify the Law, while appearing to confirm it. Their treatment was based 
on two facts — -they could not fulfil the letter of the Law, but they desired 
to seem to do so. It therefore introduced a chain of subtle modifications 
and explanations, each small in itself, which taken together sometimes 
reverses the meaning of the Law' ex ammo scriptons. The treatment of 
Jesus, on the other hand, was based on the mind of the dirinc author of 
the Law . 2 When the letter of the Law interfered with instead of furthering 
the purpose for which it w'as written, it was the purpose not the letter 
which took piccedence: and inasmuch as this purpose was the benefit of 
mankind, a principle incontestably correct, though undoubtedly difficult, 
was laid down. 

This is well put ; but do the writers fully realise how vast a 
revolution in religious thought and faith was implicit m the simple 
words ‘The Sabbath was for man’s sake’ V 1 cannot think that 
they do; for if they did they could scarcely fail to realise that 
the God of Jesus was 7iot the God of the Jews. They tell us 
that ‘ Jesus’ treatment of the Law ’ 1 was not an antinomian abro- 
gation of it.’ The Scribes, who devoted their lives to the study 
of the Law, said that it was; and I am inclined to think that 
they were right The attitude of Jesus towards the Law’ was 
no mere departure from the orthodox attitude. It carried with 
it an entirely new conception of the ‘ Knowledge ’ which leads 4 to 
life ’ ; and this, we shali see, carried with it a new concep- 
tion of God. * There is much,’ say the Editors, ‘ for scholars to 
adrmie m the Kabbmical teaching of the Law. At its best it 
m the recognition that Knowledge is one of the roads to Life.’ I 
wish we had been given examples of Kabbirncal teaching of the 
Law ‘ at its best.’ There may be much in that teaching for 
scholars to admire ; but I doubt if there is much fof ordinary 
men. Knowledge is indeed one of the roads that lead to Life; 
hut not the knowledge which the Scribes exalted. Knowledge 
of reality, knowledge of the real meaning and purpose of life, 
the knowledge which delivers from bondage to illusory amis and 
false ideals, the knowledge which Buddha held to be necessary 
to sahation, the knowledge w’hich was behind Jesus’ owui inter- 
pretation of the Lawy does most assuredly lead to Life But, 


7 The italics are mine — K.H. 
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knowledge of a Code of Law in all its meticulous complexity is 
more likely to lead in practice to hair-splitting and quibbling and 
casuistical evasion than to the right conduct which is the out- 
ward expression of a healthy inward life. Leaving it to the Rabbis 
to delude themselves and their disciples with this sham and futile 
knowledge, Jesus based his own solution of the riddles of the 
Law on the tacit claim to possess the highest conceivable kind 
of knowledge — knowledge of the mind and will of God. 

This tacit claim was pregnant with two momentous conse- 
quences-- 1 1 m abrogation of the Law as a law, and the transforma- 
tion of the current conception of God. In his treatment of the 
problem of the Sabbath and the problem of Divorce, Jesus resolved 
tlie Law into its own first principles. In taking upon himself 
to do this he claimed by implication the right to he a law unto 
himself. Such a claim, if allowed and pressed to its logical con- 
clusion, involved nothing less than the ultimate supersession of 
the Law. St. Raul saw that the Jews had no monopoly of right 
doing and clean living There w 7 ere righteous men among the 
Gentiles, men who had never heard of the Law, and who yet 
obeyed its moral precepts. How was this to be accounted for 1 ' 
What had guided those Gentiles into the path of righteousness? 
Not the light of the Law , but an inward light, the light of con- 
science or moral intuition 

For when Gentil<"< which have no law do by nature the things of the 
law, those, having no Jaw. are a law unto themselves: in that they show 
th<‘ woik of the law w ritten in their hearts, their conscience bearing witness 
therewith, and their thoughts one with another accusing or else excusing 
tliem 

It was as the champion of conscience against legal direction that 
.loans eonfionted the Pharisees. It was also as the champion 
of a new conception of God. In resolving the Law into its own 
brst principle*-, Jesus placed himself, as it Mere, by the side of 
God, undertook to read God s mind, to examine the Law from 
God’s point of view, and to deal with it as God would have wished 
it to he dealt with. In dealing with the Sabbath he even went 
so far as to suggest to God (if I may so word it) a new point of 
view*, for according to the Fourth Commandment, which was pre- 
sumably given to Moses on Sinai, the Sabbath was instituted, 
not for the benefit of man hut in order to commemorate the Rest 
of God. What was it that emboldened Jesus to do all this? 
Was it not the comiction that he was guided by the Spirit 
of God, guided from within rather than from without, 
guided by a light which made the guidance of the Law un- 
necessary, and which therefore provided for the ultimate abroga- 
tion of the Law , as a law , for its resolution into the living prin- 
ciple which was at the heart of it, the principle which was em- 
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bodied in the two Great Commandments, the principle of devo- 
tion to God and service to man? But the God who guides man 
from within, who guides the Gentile as well as the Jew, whose 
light lighteth every man, is a national God no longer, but the 
God of the whole wide world. Subconsciously, then, if not con- 
sciously, Jesus provided for the supersession of the Law by the 
Inward Light, and for the supersession of the God of Israel by 
the All-Father, the God of the Universe, the God who is really, 
not nominally, cosmic, the God w T ho does not make favourites, who 
does not take sides. 

I will now’ briefly summarise the contents of this paper. The 
Editors of The Beginnings of Christianity have told us, with an 
air of judicial authority, that the God of Jesus was the God of 
the Jews. I have given reasons for thinking that this judgment 
ought to be sent for revision to a higher Court. T have contended 
that when we are trying to determine the religious beliefs of a 
great teacher, the words which he used about God are not our 
only available source of evidence; that there are other sources at 
our service which have even more to tell us, and which it is for 
criticism, as distinguished from scholarship, to explore. In the 
case of Jesus an exhaustive study of those other source's of evidence 
would probably till many volumes. I have contented myself with 
pointing out that m the attitude of Jesus towards the Jewish Law*, 
as to which there seems to be no dispute, there was implicit a con- 
ception of God which was not merely unorthodox, but, m the 
fullest sense ot the word, revolutionary. 

As time goes on, we shall think less and less, when we are 
trying to read the heart of a prophet or a reformer, of what lie 
actually said about God, and more and more of Ins general attitude 
towards the great problems that confronted him ‘ Men disco\er 
themselves,’ says Bacon, ‘ m trust, in passion, at unawares.' 
They believe what they do believe, not what they think they 
believe, still less what they say they believe. The New Psycho- 
logy, of which we have heard so much of late, with its interest 
in and insight into the Unconscious, is still in its infancy, and 
fome of its present pretensions are untenable ; but it has a great 
future to look forward to. For one thing, it will open up new 
fields and new vistas to critical thought. Scholarship proper will 
continue to occupy itself with the written and the spoken word, 
and it is right that it should do so. But criticism, in the larger 
and deeper sense of the word, will turn more and more to the 
study of the ‘buried life,’ the mysterious underworld in which 
our beliefs originate and are gradually shaped, and from which 
they rhe up into our consciousness, their buried lift' being still 
their real life, in that the very efforts which we make to become 
conscious of them tend to stimulate them into fresh activity, just 
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as the pumping up of water from a deep well sets in motion all 
the waters in its subterranean reservoirs. The real faith of a 
great soul (if I may make an abrupt change of simile) is like 
an iceberg, which towers up grandly into the sunlight, and im- 
presses us with a sense of majesty and beauty, but which could 
not do so if it were not that nine tenths of it are submerged. 

In the last sentence of their book the Editors tell us that they 
‘ have given unqualified statement to their own opinions, chiefly 
in order to make easier a fuller discussion of the questions in- 
volved.’ If this is the spirit in which they have written, they 
will, I am sure, forgive me for having presumed to contribute 
my quota to the ‘ fuller discussion ’ of one of the questions 
on which they ‘ have given unqualified statement to their opinions,’ 
— a question on which, as it seems to me, unqualified statement 
is inadmissible, in that of all the questions discussed it is perhaps 
the most important and the most difficult. 


Edmond Holmes. 
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A TERR] RLE TRAFFIC IN HORSES 


The foal is broken in, and iiom that moment Ins health and 
strength are spent m t ] ie ser\ice oi man. When health and 
strength are worn out in tlnit seivice, ins hie is done. Cart horse, 
carriage horse, hunter, pit pom, war horse - no matter what lim 
breed or sen ice — lie woik- with man, and theie is between them 
an interdependence that exist** between man and no otiiei denture. 
The horse mu-t put lor t h his strength and obey. Ills mastei 
must pay him with iuod and ptmonal care. Such are the mutual 
relations between home and man. 

At last the horse is worn out. lie has gi\en his woik and 
received his wages. Tire contract is worked out. Man hie* right 
to sen ice that the home can no longer gi\e. The horse lias light 
to dischaige of merciiul death. 

lias man the light to deny that dischaige? Has he the right 
to extort gam iiom that remnant oJ Hte? Has he t lie right to 
sell his worn-out tenant to sea-\tnage, hunger and tlnmt, and 
cruel killing? 

The trutlic in horse- loi butehen abroad is extort ol gain from 
remnant of suflenng hie Sold to this trafiic they are no longer 
servants of man, with light to food and caie The\ ;ue so nmeh 
meat, to be con\eyed. kept ali\e till that meat is wanted, and 
slaughtered, with the lea-t po--ible cxjicin 1 Suflenng will not 
lessen the \alwe of the meat. 

Some are sold before the\ are quite worn out. With a little 
more work leit m them, a little more flesh on then bones, they 
will fetch a better pi ice. Some work out then last ounce of 
strength m countries when* neither law, nor public opinion, pro- 
tects them from lll-tmatmcnt. Some are sold dirictlv lot 
slaughter. Their suflenng, at work or at daughtei , is of no 
account to anyone. 

l;y hundreds, e\ery week, old English horses are sold to tin- 
traffic. Everywhere dealers, and their fouls, art 1 on the look- 
out to bu\ them. They watth the ICS.I’C A. inspector-, to 
see when they warn a man that his horse is old, unfit, or uncared- 
for. They advise the man to sell his horse before he gets into 
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trouble over it, and make a bid ioi it. They know when a horse 
is injured, and oiler a better price for it than the knacker can 
afford. They can patch it up to pass inspection, or ‘substitute ’ 
it for a decent horse that has been passed. Not a horse grows old, 
diseased, or is mj.ured, without the knowledge of these human 
vultures. 

1 have just visited a town where the K.S.l’.C.A. inspector 
condemned two old horses belonging to two tradesmen. A tout 
told a dealer, and he hastened to forestall the knacker. Both 
horses were sold to lum, and hotli were shipjied from Boole. 

This traffic has developed a whole science of villainy in Eng- 
land. A White Paper, published recently by the Ministry of 
Agriculture, is the report of their inspector, sent to investigate 
the condition of English hoises arriving at foreign ports. He 
suggests ‘ substitution ’ as a possible explanation of some very 
unfit horses that he saw. This means that dealers take fit and 
unfit horses to a port. r I hey offer the tit horses for inspection, 
and when they have been parsed, withdiaw them and substitute 
the unfit. No matter how lame or injured, these horses will fetch 
a price, for butcheiv, worth such risk and trickery. And this 
lias happened since the Act of 1914 has been in foiee The fact is 
that tins tiaflic m live horses, lor butchery abroad, is enormously 
profitable to all concerned m it As long as that profit exists 
nothing will stop the expoit of the horses. Twice legislation has 
tru'd to stop it by lestnction and inspection. Twice the public 
has believed that tin* scandal was ended. Nothing can end it, 
except legislation to make the live expoit less profitable than 
slaughter on tins side. 

And the holies cannot he suited on this side * tho->e for work 
exported alive, and those for butchery slaughtered here and 
exported as dead meat. The maiket is on the other side. There, 
miserable old hoises, branded for death and taken into the country 
lor slaughter, are made to vvoik again before death: and some 
good hoises, worth 12/. at the present rate of exchange, are sold 
lor slaughter. distinction and separation, on this side, are 
impossible. 

Fiance has asked the English Government to appoint eighteen 
vetennaiv inspector-, to inspect carcasses ei horses to be 
slaughter'd on this ude flu' leason is the shortage of fodder in 
franco. ( an ass's ol some unfit lunses, slaughtered on this side, 
are expoitcd to Belemm Ihete r no longer a tax on imported 
dead meat But head, tiaeliea, and lungs have to he exjHnted 
with each catcass fix vetennaiv inspection. This prevents the 
export of meat tmdei good conditions, and would prevent efficient 
f i ee/.mg or (hilling 1 asked the Government Fort Vetennaiv 
Inspector at Aniwtip it Belgian inspectors could not examine the 
Yor. \C \\, :,;n 
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carcasses m England. He and other Belgian officials answered 
that such a suggestion must come from the English Government. 
At our Ministry of Agriculture 1 asked the same question. They 
answered that if the Belgian Go\ eminent insisted on Belgian 
inspection, they could unite their inspectors to examine the meat 
on this side. This is a necessary prelimmaiy to the export of our 
horses as dead meat. But it will not prevent the live export while 
that is more jirofitable. 

A very false impression prevails m England about this traffic. 
This impression is that, since the Act of 1914, the export is no 
longer of worn-out horses, or for butchery; that only horses fit 
for work are exported, and that they are sold for work. 

The facts are that the traffic is still m worn-out, or partly 
worn-out, horses ; and still mainly for butchery. During the year 
1920, 20,023 English horses were landed at Antwerp. In winter 
from 400 to 500 arrived in a week. Of these about one-third are 
totally unfit for anything but butchery, and from three-fourths to 
nine-tenths are sold for butchery. A very lew of those sold for 
work are really tit, and part of a legitimate traffic The rest are 
partly worn-out and sold ior work again. 

The distribution ol horses vanes according to the season. The 
main export is in winter. In summer the exjiort is inconsideiable, 
and more are sold lor woik than for slaughter. English horses 
are also exported to Trance, Holland, and other countries. 
Antwerp does not receive half the whole export. 

1 have the Belgian official ' disti llmtion for slaughter’ of 
English horses, landed at Antwerp, lan November. During that 
month 2122 English boises were slaughtered at eighty-nine 
different places 

There have been two gieat campaigns against this traffic. 
At first England sent all -oits oi worn-out and unfit horses without 
any regaid lor their condition or tin 1 conditions to which thev 
were sent .Lame, blind, skeletons, all were sent, and at Antwerp 
thev had no food I nun tin* quarantine stables they went all over 
Belgium, and J know that some fell and died of starvation 
Through tin* efforts of sunn* Englishmen and some Belgians a 
Bill vva> passed forbidding the expoit of any lior.se that could not 
travel without suffeimg Whiter was piovided at the docks, and 
some food at the quarantine stables Evcrvom* thought that these 
measures ended the liorrom of the traffic. 

A jew vears before the wui f w as in Ant w ei p, and some English 
residents said to me ‘ You ought to see the condition of the 
English homes who pass our house ’ WY went to the docks, and 
met the procession of English horses They wen* tied together, 
three abreast. Some were lame, some men 1 skeletons. At the 
end of the long procession vv<*ie lorries eon vev ing ihose that could 
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not walk. From that moment I resolved to do my utmost to stop 
that shameful traffic. 1 had the good fortune to meet Monsieur 
Ruhl, a Belgian gentleman who devotes a fortune and his life to 
animal protection, and with him I w T atched the traffic at docks, 
quarantine stables, slaughter-houses, and on the roads, by day and 
by night We reported what we saw, other people joined in our 
fight, and in 1914 another Bill was passed : 4 That no horse in- 
capable of being worked without Buffering should be exported 
alive.’ Then the war ended the traffic. 

In 1919 I heard that it had begun again, and that the con- 
ditions to which the horses were sent were as cruel as ever. I 
sent details of these conditions to the Ministry of Agriculture m 
November 1920, begging them to ask the Belgian (Government 
for certain regulations that would lessen the sufferings of the 
horses. These regulations were suggested by Monsieur Ruhl, 
mainly for prevention of hunger and thirst and cruel methods of 
slaughter. The Ministry of Agriculture answered that they could 
not seem to accuse a friendly nation of cruelty, and that their 
jurisdiction o\er the horses ended as soon as they were landed at a 
foreign ] >ort . They also expressed their confidence in the efficiency 
and conscientiousness of their \etennary inspectors at the ports. 

Bast Februaiy I went to Belgium to see the actual conditions 
of the traffic. Certainly the condition of the exjiort is improved ; 
sometimes as many as 400 carcases of unfit horses slaughtered in 
England reach Antwerp in one week. But three causes of 
Mill'd ing are inseparable from this traffic in live horses for 
butchery. 

The first came r the sea-vovage The conditions on the boats 
that 4 lane seen are good for fair weather. On some the horses 
are between decks, and on some on the top deck. There are 
movable suppoits between the boros and m front of them. But 
if a boat is caught in a storm nothing can prevent a massacre. 

In November 1919 a boat from (Joole reached Antwerp with 
110 horses, dead or fatally injured, in a heap on the deck. The 
inspector, who had to kill the injured, told me that he could 
scarcely reach the In me among the dead and was covered with 
blood. One dav last December ten horses arrived dead, or so 
mjmed that they had to be killed at the dock, and five had to be 
conveyed to the slaughterhouse in floats. On the 7th of last A pril 
a boat ai rived at Antwerp, from Reith. with a cargo ot twenty-four 
horses. Three were dead There bad been no gale. Why did 
these horses die lad ween Leith and Antwerp? T saw an old cart- 
horse lying dead at the dock. Ought be to have died on the North 
Sea in winter 0 

Some horses are badlv bitten about the bead. I saw one with 
all one side of his lace bitten Some have raw wounds through 
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rubbing against the wood. When horses of value are exported 
proper care is taken, and such accidents can be prevented. But 
when hundreds ol‘ old horses are exported , and mainly for butchery, 
such accidents will happen. 

The second cause of suffering is hunger and thirst. The 
horses are supposed to drink on landing and at the quarantine 
stables ; but the dealers are afraid of colic, and I fear that 
many horses are not allowed to drink. 1 saw some being un- 
loaded and led away before the water tub \\ as tilled, and we 
have several times found the troughs in the quarantine stables dry 
or with very little water in them : too little for a horse to drink. 
On arrival at these stables each horse has about 5 lb of hay. At 
5 r.M. another ration of 5 lb. is given, but most of the horses are 
sold before five o'clock, and their feeding afterwards depends on 
the good-will of the butchers. I have often seen them standing 
in slaughter-house stables without straw, food, or water. 1 have 
seen an old horse, on its way to a country slaughter-house, jerk to 
one side, and fall on its knees, to snatch at a bit of grass. And 
when I have tiled to gi\e some grass to a lame horse, dragged along 
bv two others to whom it was tied, 1 have had to drop it, because 
the others came upon me so ravenously. 

Since w e began this last agitation , horses may not go more than 
about twelve miles on foot. Some that left Antwerp by rail on 
a Monday evening, last February, readied Brussels on Wednesday 
e\ening They had had no food or water during those forty-eight 
hours. In their struggles they had broken the w’ood of the box, 
and one was fallen It was an accident , but such accidents aie 
liable to happen again. \ few months ago a butcher bought four 
horses at Antwerp, and they were sent by rail to Fa Fouviere . 
They weie forty-eight hours on the way. At Fa Fouviere the 
butcher found all fom dead m the box. 

The third cau-e of suffering is ci ucl methods of slaughter 
The greater number of our exported horses aie killed with the 
blunt hammer. They often receive several blows before they are 
''tunned. T met sixteen of our old horses at the 1 (I bent slaughter- 
house where all are killed in this fashion. Not long ago Monsieur 
Buhl saw two English horses, there, each recone live blows on 
the head before they fell In country slaughter-homes round 
Antwerp they are generally stabbed. 

We met some of our old horses at a country station and walked 
beside them along the road They were fastened together like a 
gang of comicte, and they were famished with hunger. After 
their landing the day before they had each had a pittance of hay 
Then the} were sold and loaded in a horse box. They won* stiff 
with age and tiredness. From time to time they halted while 
one was untied and led awav f-o be killed with the knife. Hum flu* 
other ' toiled on again. 
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These were old English horses who had worked in England 
till they were vvorn out. And this goes on every week ; it is going 
on now. And it will go on as long as it is more profitable to the 
dealer to sell the live horses for butchery abroad. 

Jn a cab near a station m Antwerp 1 saw an old horse. When 
a tramcar passed he plunged on to the pavement and fell down. 
1 asked if he was an English horse, and they said ‘ Yes.’ During 
many nights 1 heard neighing and kicking in a stable near my 
bedroom. A greengrocer had bought a rather vicious well-bred 
English mare, probably ruined in the breaking. To daunt her 
he tied her head up night alter night so that she could not sleep. 
He harnessed her to a long cart loaded with sacks of potatoes, 
and beat her because she could not start. She went out befoie 
light and came home alter dark. She had open wounds, and I 
saw a man put earth on them to hide them. 1 went to the 
president, societal v, inspector, and veterinary inspector of the 
S P.C.A., and to the Police Commissioner about this horse, but 
1 could not get the cruelty stopped At last Monsieur Buhl and 
1 went into this stable to kill the horse with a killer as the only 
means of ending its suffering. Put it was not there. It had been 
sold to another town, and it during the occupation 1 could 
not trace it 

Many ponies come to Antwerp* probably irom the mines. 
Some of these are legukuly supplied to the Veterinary College at 
Brussels for Muscction, for the instruction of students. Try to 
lealise what this moans. A life of toil in a mine. Slow death 
by vivisection m Belgium. 

The tacts we haw* repoited have roused enormous indignation 
in England The iej>oit of a \eteiinary inspector sent to Antwerp 
while 1 was there ‘ bonified ’ om Government. The Act of 1914 
is totally inadequate, In^pei tmu has failed even to enforce that 
Act. 

At tilt' Albert Hall on May *21, with one great shout of ‘ Aye 
the great crowd assembled called on the Go\ernment to stop this 
tin flic by Hu 1 onlv adequate measure, a tax of 20/ on the live 
export 

Nothing but a tax, m some foim, on the live export can make 
it less profitable than slaughter on this side, and so prevent it. 
Certain safe exemptions would protect the main legitimate traffic. 
For the rest, any traffic that involves the possibility of the export 
of horses to the sufferings 1 ha\e described ceases to be legitimate. 
It must be sacrificed to the ending of this infamy. 

1 will end with a letter irom Monsieur Buhl : 

1 soiul you my host wishes for the success of your crusade in England. 

Toll your countrymen that it is a slmmc for England to allow her poor 
worn-out horses to bo inhumanely deported to all possible risks and 
accidents 
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Never was a law more scandalously Infringed than the law forbidding 
to export horses unfit for work. 

As you know, a large third of the exported horses are unfit for work, 
and notwithstanding, in spite of the law, they are every week exported, 

And Itrutus is an honourable man; 

So are they all, all honourable men! 

Whenever I see jour old horses, numbering from 400 to 500, walking 
lamentably, in a long procession, through the streets of Antwerp, or hanging 
their heads sadly in search of food in the stables of our slaughter houses, 

1 cannot help saying to myself 4 Those are the faithful servants of old 
England ' 

Is it lint a shame for your powerful country, who boasts of her love for 
her horses, to expose them to the misery of a painful voyage on the sea, 
to the torture of hungei several days before slaughtering, and finally to a 
cruel death? 

Is it worthy of England v 

A M. F Cole 
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The immense importance of the statement made by Viscount 
Harcourt during the recent debate in the House of Lords increases 
in value the more it is considered, namely, ‘ that he had lately 
found amongst some papers that his father (Sir William Harcourt) 
forty-seven years ago had pressed upon the Director and Trustees 
of the British Museum the desirability ot having guide lecturers, 
and that lie had had the good fortune to have the support of Mr. 
Disraeli, who in a thoroughly Disraelian phrase described the 
British Museum as 4 that vast and yet limited repository/ But 
although Mr. Disraeli was at that time Prime Minister, they failed 
between them to obtain any lecturers, and the failure continued 
for nearly forty vears until Lord Sudeley took up the running.’ 

What this shows which is so vital is that even at that date, 
nearly fifty years ago, these great authorities saw that the public 
utility of our museums was a subject which deserved special 
consideration. They were evidently impressed by the fact which 
had begun to make itself felt, that the increase of education, 
though at that time small and infinitesimal compared with what 
has since taken place, was beginning to alter entirely the intel- 
lectual requirements and feelings of large classes of the community. 

The practical jnjsition was therefore that there were new 
classes who, without having the opportunity, the time, or even 
the ability of making a study of any special branch of science, 
nevertheless desired to take an mteiest m its progress and wished 
to possess additional knowledge of the world around them, and 
of the principal facts with regard to it, or at least some portion 
of it. These great authoiities saw that such requirements could 
he easily obtained to a. considerable extent and in a very con- 
venient manner by inaugurating a system of popular guide 
lecturers in all our museums and galleries. It is most unfortunate* 
that Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Disraeli’s desires w'ere not 
carried out. 

Can there be any doubt that what forty-seven years ago was 
a craving for knowledge amongst only a limited number of 
people, has hv this time, owing to the large developments of edu- 
cation, become an urgent national requirement which must he 
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satisfied? Such is undoubtedly the ease, and it has boon proved 
unmistakably by the experiments made during the past ton years, 
in which period F have succeeded, by constantly calling attention 
to the subject, in getting a limited system of popular guide lectures 
set oil foot which has already realised satisfactory results. We 
are aide to point, to the fact that 350,000 m si tors have, notwith- 
standing the war period, when many museums and galleries were, 
closed, gone round with the guide lecturers. This is a great 
commencement, but is nothing to what remains to he done. 

The position we have now armed at seems to be this, that at 
last our great national asset of over 80, 000, 000/ . m \alue, invested 
in our museums and galleries, shows signs of becoming appre- 
ciated. and that the country is beginning to realise the enormous 
benefit to the population which can an.se ‘‘huh it if this asset is 
fully utilised 

In considei ing the public utility ot museums, it is necessary 
to remember that actually ISO yeais ha\e passed Miicr museums 
began to be looked upon a-- national institutions ha the fmthei- 
anee of both Ucsaiu h and I nsl ruction . and yvt that if is only now 
that their enormous power m helping in this gieat woik of 
education )-> being s, iioioh t. ken up in addition to ie-eunh 

It is interesting to notice how thev weie oiigmalh stalled 
The earliest leroifh -hew that one m-titute 300 \,>a!- lie w;s 
certainly so called a Mii'-eum m accordance with in etymologx , 
hut it w as only used as a temple or haunt of the M ices, founded hv 
Ptolemy *Soter at Alevmdna as an academy’ of learned men 
dexotmg thenisfh t's to philosophical •■todies and the impio\emen) 
of knowledge. 

\< ter that similar hiiikl mu- weic fiom time to time occa-ionall v 
used for assembling togi ton rate objects brought from different 
parts of the woild h\ pm ate indmduah and <'erfam great 
niaiiiiu !c an 1 once wne to-d. h\ the liberality of Philip and 
\le\and ! fot -upply mg Ai isfot U' w ith abundant mafnial for hi > 
le-raieljes, hot tin a 1 is no e\ideiiee of the cMdciuv of nnv 
permanent colln turn of national objects among the ancumts 

With tlie Hwival of learning in the Middle Ages the <ollecting 
instnuf sprang into t xistmce with considerable \igour, and a 
museum, hv this turn* meaning a collection of miscellaneous 
objects, antiquities as well as national curiosities, often associated 
‘with a gallerv of sculptin'* and painting - , became fashionable in 
the establishment of many wealthy' persons of superior (iilfure. 

There i- m existence a wonderful work published m lfjofi hv 
John Tiadescaiit giMnc a lot of nianv of th(' old collections of 
raritie- Many of the-e were only curiosities and of no practical 
use hut to show an example of the gieat aid prixatc collection 
W’eie occasion. ilh in .chancing science : it c worth iiieiifiomng 
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that Linnaeus was greatly indebted in liis early studies to the 
valuable zoological museums which it was one of the ruling 
passions of several of the Kings arid Queens of Sweden to bring 
together. 

The earliest instance oi tin* association of individuals into a 
society in our country was the Museum of the Loyal Society in 
Crane Court m J381 , and also in the same century the Ashmolean 
at Oxford, which was the first museum of antiquities in England. 
The great teaching bodies, the Universities, were slow, however, 
in acquiring collections, and whilst public museums gradually 
came into being in the last century, private persons with leisure 
and means still continued to de\ote themselves to some special 
subject and to amassing material for study. 

The British Museum, established m 1753 In Act of Parliament 
for the 4 Lrnincd and Curious ,’ is really the point from wdiich both 
in England and on the Continent there has been gradual recog- 
nition of the truth that scientific knowledge can best be secured 
by the de\elopment of museums, and the understanding that they 
were m futuie to he used not only for Besearch but also for 
Instillation. H| tlnse, the hist great and well-acknowledged 
primal y duty of museums js I,Vs,>areh t and for this purpose to act 
as great repoMoi ies for the cnllc< tion of unique specimens for 
students. This branch has hern to a certain extent satisfactorily 
carried out, but much moie development is required to perfect 
its organisation 'The lack of this helpfulness in research work 
is clearlv shown m many cases There appears to be -no reason 
why these improvements should not all be carried out forthwith 
by the new Scientific and Indiistiial Beseaich Department (with 
which is mcorpoiated tie* National Physical Laboiatorvh Jt 
lias the nece^saiy capital and authority to carry out research 
w horever required 

We now come to the second gieat national u^e of museums 
which ] desite specially to consider, namely, Instruction in the 
fullest meaning of that teim, Education, and the Intellectual 
recreation of the' public. There are three distinct classes who 
have the light to benefit : (D adult students, (2) the intelligent 
public, and (3) schools. So far as students are concerned, 
museums have vindicated their existence and, as I have already 
said, have pioved their usefulness, a great deal having been done 
in the tiammg of professional people in research, and it only 
requires expansion. 

hi regard to (*2), the intelligent public who have enormously 
increased in number owing to the spread of education, the 
museums have until lately baldly been used, the public being 
unable to obtain much mfoimation and only wandering listlessly 
and aimlessly Motif the galleries Many desirous of obtaining 
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knowledge of the world around and of bygone history would like 
to understand how special gifts and aptitudes have belonged to 
different countries at different times. The only way in which they 
could obtain such knowledge at the museums until the system of 
popular lectures was started ten years ago, was by the dreary 
process of reading labels and guide-books. 

It has already been shown that this movement of popular guide 
lectures, even in the limited way in which it has been worked, has, 
notwithstanding the war, proved a great success, and no less than 
350,000 visitors have accompanied the lecturers. They ha\e been 
able to realise how splendidly ideal is the educational apparatus 
contained in our museums and galleiies. 

These great institutions can be made fascinating and most 
interesting places if seen intelligently, provided the valuable 
information they contain is given in a popular manner free from all 
technicalities. It appeals also to numbers of workers in industrial 
life who find great benefit from studying the triumphs of the past 
and thus gathering wisdom for their own work. 

Everything depends upon the lecturers being well selected and 
on their being enthusiastic and able to impart knowledge m a 
convincing and encouraging manner, for the benefits derived can 
be seriously marred if the lectures are not given properly or if the 
lecturers are disturbed or not happy in their duties. 

As the development of this «\ stem is now being carried out , the 
status and position of the guide lecturers deserve special attention 
and ought to be put on a proper footing Bo far the directors of 
the various institutions have been very lucky in the men they ha\e 
selected, but their salaries. Inning regard to the high price of 
living, are not sufficient Their duties oblige them to be able to 
lecture in all the galleries of each museum, winch necessitates 
very hard work m getting up their subjects, and as they average 
in most cases o\er four bourn a day lecturing it is a \er\ trying 
physical strain. 

The organisation must be treated in a libci a 1 spirit, and it 
is important that the lectmers should he well and liberally 
remunerated so long as they do their work efficiently , but the 
utmost care mint be taken that their pods should depend upon 
their fitness and if, from any cause, thev cease to give satisfaction 
and lose their ]>ower of attracting visitois, they should he changed. 
A minimum salary of 100/ ought to he paid to those full v em- 
ployed, and they should he tieated similarly to teachers who do 
the same high-class description of woik. It must not ho forgotten 
that the success of the whole mo\ement depends upon the wav 
in which the lectures aic gnen, if you are to obtain full and 
increasing intellectual return tor the nation’s invested capital. 
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Combined with the lecture system and working as a kindred 
subject is the necessity of creating and inducing a popular desire 
for reproductions of the various unique treasures in the exhibits 
at low prices, so that they can be purchased, to be hung up in their 
homes and shown to their friends, reminding them of what they 
have seen and inciting them to obtain further knowledge of them. 
Fortunately the carrying out of this system can be done wuthout 
cost ; indeed a considerable profit can be obtained, amply sufficient 
to defray the cost of the jiopular guide system, when taken 
together as a whole. 

When the House of Lords passed the Resolution that the 
Government should take immediate steps to extend the employ- 
ment of guide lecturers and the sale of pictorial illustrations to all 
museums and similar institutions which are under government 
control or influence, I stated ‘ that I was willing to leave the matter 
in the hands of the Treasury, as 1 was confident that no permanent 
outlay of money was necessary.’ This, however, has to be carried 
out properly, and it has to be done in a right way so that the sale 
of reproductions as photographs or picture postcards may be on a 
large scale, and in a commercial spirit. 

I have quoted on two occasions in the House of Lords letters 
from Sir Frederic Kenyon, Director of the British Museum, w r ho 
is the greatest authority we have on the matter, and has worked 
this system with the thorough approval and assistance of the 
Trustees. The Archbishop of Canterbury, as Chairman of the 
Standing Committee, has shown his great interest in the matter 
by speaking in the House of Lords on several occasions in favour 
of the whole system. 

The extract of the last letter from Sir Frederic Kenyon which 
1 quoted in the House was as follows : 

With regard to the guide lecturers, the longer exjterieuce we have of 
their woik the more am I satisfied as to their value, both educationally 
( which is the most important point) and also economically. The lectures 
of tlu> guides deal day by day with one or other department of the Museum, 
and they refer their hearers to the publications of the Museum if they 
wish to pursue the subject further I would not go so far as to say that 
tin 1 whole of the ineiease in the sales of our publications within the Museum 
is due to the stimulus gnen by the guide lecturers, hut I have no doubt 
that it contributed largely to it, and the profit from the sales certainly 
exceeded greatly tin' cost of the guide-service. 

It is impossible to have a statement more comincing and at the 
same time absolutely trustworthy. 

All the authorities connected with the Museum work, both 
as Trustees and Directors, are 1 know* by personal experience 
most favourable, and are anxious and willing to carry out a great 
extension of this movement both for guide lecturers and for the 
sale of reproductions if they could possibly do so The matter 
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is, however, by no means free from difficulty, and 1 foresee con- 
siderable trouble in its being adopted on a large scale with success 
without an infusion of what may be called the ‘commercial spirit.’ 

In the first place the directors have an enormous amount of 
work which precludes them without proper assistance from devot- 
ing much attention to this subject, however impoitant it may be. 
It is absolutely necessary m these circumstances for them to 
appoint m each institution one of their subordinate officers who, 
in addition to his ordinary duties, could throw himself fully into 
this special work and take a real active inteiest in its success 
and with a determination to see it. properly carried out, acting, 
of course, with the assent and approval in all large matters of 
his director. The diihculty will be, however, how to infuse into 
such an official an enthusiastic desire tocanv out tins additional 
work and responsibility unless he can see some reason for doing 
so. What is required is that such an official should ha\e a direct 
incentive to tlnow luniseli into the woik, and if a bonus 01 increase 
of salary could he gi\en accmding to the remits obtained by his 
energy, the desned end would hi' obtained 

The duties necessitate < onstant consider at ion oi how 7 best to 
attract the public, and aic a matter oi idea, imagination, and 
initiative. How best to create a real incentive m the mind of this 
special official attending to this publication woik would he a 
simple problem m comnioi eial hie, but it i- a \ cry different 
matter in a Gov m nment ] Vpai tinent and nomine mn«t careful 
consideration. 

From the expeiiciire oi nV.NiIes.it the Ihitisb M u sc 1 1 1 ii during 
tile last veal, when no iewei than iSO(H)i) pictuie postcards, 
besides jJioto lopiodia lions, handbook- , and guidebooks were 
sold, they are now about to put up another sale- counter winch 
will largely increase the output, so that thc\ hope in the neat 
future to sell actualh l, 0 nu.(M )0 postcards Suiely, if this can be 
effected, what ought 1 o be aimed at m even institution e to 
dispose of at least on an average one article to evciy visitor entei- 
ing the institution, and that tin- should be a minimum What 
a vista of success m the came ol education doe- not tins jmplv ! 
— and yet it i- easih po-uble 

A populai cxplanatoiv lecture stimulates the pim base oi these 
publications, and the two 1 iihjeet- are kindled and iim-t he worked 
together. 

One instance out oi manv which can be staitcd everywhere is 
the plan which lias been adopted at the British Museum, that after 
each lecture a visitor can purchase at the counter for one shilling 
a packet containing fifteen pictuie jjostcards and a Hindi printed 
statement of the different exhibits- which had been explained to 
him. This obviates the neccssjfv of taking notes at tin* time, 
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and affords a delightful reminiscence of the visit, and it should 
be generally adopted. 

Fortunately, in the British Museum the Director had the 
assistance of a gentleman who had a natural hobby in this direc- 
tion, and threw himself heartily into the sale of publications. 
Owing largely to his enthusiasm his sales department was w T ell 
organised and made thoroughly attractive, showing a real desire 
to push the goods. Clearly this plan must be carried out every- 
where, and if the people selling do not succeed they must bo 
changed for those who can do so. It is merely a matter of effect- 
ing sales, and is a quality which can be seen at all mercantile shops 
in full force. 

It would be invidious to name any special museum, but it is 
well known that there are many in which the sales department 
of publications is conducted in a totally different manner, and in 
which the expenses are out of all proportion to sales. It is 
estimated that at least *2000/. is thus thrown away which might 
easily in a short time lx 1 turned fiom a loss into a profit balance 
of at least 5000/. In any <a^e, if my estimate is over-sanguine 
this work can be largely extended without throwing any additional 
charge on the public funds. 

In some buildings the ‘-ales counter, instead of being in front 
so as to be the first. thing for the public to see on entering the 
building and the last on leaving, is hidden awav m a dark corner. 
Does not the railway bookstall show tins point to advantage? 
There \ou see them pushing their goods, m the best possible 
position for selling, and the same principle ought to guide all public 
institutions No one can visit the British Museum without being 
convinced that the gie.it success which is acknowledged to have 
been obtained theie in helping forward the caime of education by 
the disposal ol these handbooks, guidebooks, and reproductions, 
is due entirely to the clever and intelligent steps which have been 
taken to carry out the system m its host possible form. The 
greatest caie is taken m the timt place that the articles for sale 
are selected by the keepeis of the various departments as being 
i ('productions most likely to be of service and to attract the public. 

In the case of photographs, a small number of selected speci- 
mens are printed off in large quantities, somewhat as a specu- 
lation but so as to offer them at a low* price and actually ready for 
sale, not requiring to he specially oulered, as at the Victoria ahd 
Albert Museum. The great educational advantages obtained by 
the sale of photographic reproductions of all our leading unique col- 
lections are being great!} intensified by the sale of cheaper picture 
postcards, which are sold for Id. each plain, and 2d. coloured. 
The processes bv which the printing is carried out have improved 
enormously of late veum, and the colour processes have obtained 
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a very high state of perfection, which no doubt will be still further 
increased so that picture reproductions will by degrees be obtained 
with colouring which even the greatest experts will not complain 
of. The day seems to be not far off when, if this great advance 
is carried out on a large scale at all museums and picture galleries, 
we shall see scattered throughout the country in every home, 
however small, reproductions of beautiful works of art, which will 
be worthy of the increased culture and art training which the 
nation is endeavouring to reach. 

Whilst these are made for the general intelligent public, there 
is no doubt that careful photographic reproductions of pictures 
desired by students are more difficult to obtain. To overcome 
this great necessity, immense credit must be accorded to Mr. 
Robert Witt, Trustee of the National and Tate Galleries, who, 
following the footsteps of so many great private benefactors of 
past years, has privately founded a collection which is of enormous 
value in helping the studies of those working in the field of art. 
This gentleman has created a libraiy of photos of pictures and 
drawings in his house at "Port man Square. It contains more 
than 150.000 photographs and reproductions, and represents the 
work of over 8000 aitists and draughtsmen with full explanatory 
notes. The wonderful and remarkable thing in this connexion 
is that Mr. Witt has seen his way to allow any serious student on 
application to ha\e the great advantage of making use of this 
collection. In the world of Art the benefits derived from this 
collection are looked upon as untold, for it enables the widest 
acquaintance possible to be obtained, in a quick and easy manner, 
of all the great Masters Poes not this splendid work of Mr and 
Mrs. Witt in the Inchest degree of reproduction give additional 
proof of the desirability that these unique and priceless repio- 
ductions should he supported by the admirably cheap s\stem of 
the picture po-tcard winch all can easily obtain 0 

Reproductions mu-t also not be confined merely to photos and 
picture postcards There is a considerable field open in statuary 
and metal work Many of the beautiful pieces of statuaiy might 
be copied and casts taken of such a size as would he suitable for 
museum and art schools and be able to be sold at low prices 
Copies of sections of the frieze of the Rlgin Marbk s have at 
various times been sold, and there is known to be a considerable 
demand for specimens from schools, etc Without going 
further into this matter, there is no doubt that, given the desire, 
there is an immense deal which could be develoj>ed in the busi- 
ness of reproduction which would help \ery materially to increase 
the profit from thh department 

So far T have alluded nnlv to the museums and galleries in 
the Metropolis, but it must lx* remembered that the field is verv 
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much larger. Steps have to be taken to induce our national 
museums and galleries at Edinburgh, Dublin, and Cardiff to carry 
out all the principles which have been dilated upon. In addition 
to this there are between 150 and 200 provincial museums which 
are anxious to see their way to become of far more use to the public 
than they are at present. Many of these are doing splendid 
educational work on a small scale, and although they are not all 
large enough to warrant the employment of separate guide lecturers 
to carry out the work, it is often done by the curator himself, or 
some member of Ins staff, and occasionally, when they cannot spare 
the time, is done by volunteers. The greatest praise is due to 
many special instances of devotion to this cause, but space does not 
allow me to refer to them individually. 

In some of them, however, the curators are being paid 
salaries which, with the present high prices, are absurdly small 
compared with the other officials employed in the district. It 
cannot be too often pointed out that the success and usefulness of 
these museums is wrapped up most intimately with the position 
and acquirements of the gentlemen in charge of them. They are 
in nearly all cases men of considerable ability and education, 
showing continually indomitable and conscientious industry, and 
it is pitiable to think how often in instances that I know' of the 
necessities of a man of education and refinement render the 
position almost impossible. 

In connexion with this whole subject it is greatly required that 
steps should be taken on e\eiy possible occasion to make known 
the popular lecture system and how it is carried out, so that it may 
become generally known throughout the country. At present not 
one man m a, hundred is awaie that an) such happy educational 
and mteiestmg way of spending an hour is in existence. Adver- 
tisements are e\pensi\e, hut ne\ ertheless, when the sale of 
reproductions waiiant^ it, steps ought to be taken 

Then, again, m every institution plans should be adopted for 
advertising it by wav of notice slips of programmes being 
given to all who visit the gallery There is also a simple 
plan which might be earned out, of putting a small notice 
on eveiv article sold. Why should not the plot me postcard 
itself have a few words stating that free popular lectures are 
given daily? The exact words and place of putting them could 
bo easily worked out. A clever and zealous publication officer 
constant Iv t bulking how to make his work succeed would easily 
scheme' out some plan of this sort. 

1 have now dealt with students and the intelligent public, 
and it only remains to say a few words in regard to schools. It 
is acknowledged on all hands that it is of enormous value for 
children in their classes at schools to have the opportunity of 
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going as often as feasible to the museums, whore they would be 
able to see and hear more of the actual things about which they 
are taught. Teachers declare that it at once doubles the value of 
education and is a \ery great boon. Jt stimulates the intelligence, 
sharpens the brum and remo\es the horrible monotony and fag 
which jaormeates all classes. Seeing is believing. E\eryone, old 
and young, appreciates the blessing it is when the eye is allowed 
to follow the brain, and how in all cases we find that if we are 
able to see the* actual subject face to lace, it is very much more 
interesting and easier to understand. Very little progress has 
been made in this matter during the past few years. The L. (\(\ 
are fully ah\e to the necessity and advisability of carrying out this 
system. Unfortunately, the negotiations with the British 
Museum ha\e been discontinued and \erv little is being done. 

Then again, apart from our public schools, surely all schools 
of every branch and denomination and all preparatory schools in 
and near London ought occasionally to send their children for 
instruction to the museums. ]n the bo\s’ and especially in the 
girls’ schools, undoubtedly it should be a part of their finishing 
education to attend a certain number of lectures at the National 
(iallerx, if not a number of other museums. Ought not parents 
to insist on this? 

In Amei.ca the cdiaation of seholu- m museums is con- 
sidered a veiy linpoitant subject, and Ameiic.ms carry out the 
system with f,u uuatei insistence tlian we do. It is only too tine 
that fmiii that eountu we ha\e a gre.it deal to learn in legard to 
the manner m wha !i all then museums ate math' to help m the 
way of education not onlv oj the geneial public but m school hie 
If this question o! the puhh< utiht\ ot n ii-eum- can he ugoroush 
pushed foiwaid n woidd he ot enoiinoiis benefit and become of 
real mteiest and h< lp uhu - to thousands of our fellow-men T. 
would not onl\ make life end leisme attractive and happy to the 
a\erago man hut at the sail' 1 tune it would -timidele .1 teal -ef-e 
of owner-ln]) in natonal property 
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MARLBOROUGH 


The legend of Napoleon is his own creation. That of Marl- 
borough is tlit' work of his political enemies. It is true that 
Archdeacon Goxe, a hundred years ago and a hundred years after 
Marlborough’s death, wrote a faithful account of his political and 
military career. But his story is long, and the modern reader 
is apt to put him aside as a Dryasdust. The correspondence after- 
wards published by Sir George Murray is interesting chiefly to 
the professional soldier and diplomatist, so that even a writer as 
keen as Lord Stanhope could find in it ‘ scarcely anything of his- 
torical interest.’ But in t lie pages of Coxe and of Murray 
Marlborough’s genius can be seen by a discerning eye. It 
fascinated the attention of Frank Taylor, one of the Oxford men 
who, in the period of the South Aftican conflict, were attracted 
by military studies. 

With a rare grip of the realities of war, Taylor set out to write 
Marlborough’s life for the Englishmen of to-day. He had all but 
finished his work when it was stopped by his premature death in 
1913. His sister, Miss G. W. Taylor, has given seven years to 
the preparation of Ins manuscript for the press, changing 
nothing, but hunting out and verifying the passages he has quoted 
from a multitude of sources and securing for the maps so neces- 
sai v to a. military history the help of Mr. Cribb, the best of our 
present-day English cartogiaphers. She has called the book 
Thr Wars of Marlborough rather than the Life, for while its 
account of the campaigns is all but complete — there is only a brief 
gap of a few da\s at the close of the siege of Tournai — the story of 
Marlborough V early life, though it deals fully with everything of 
importance, is fragmentary and lias been relegated to appendices, 
and the narrative does not go beyond Marlborough’s dismissal 
m 171 1. As it stands, Tajlor’s is the best interpretation of Marl- 
borough's career, bringing out at once the strength of the man and 
the weakness of Ins {xisition. It shows how- Marlborough’s 
achievement was his own and lunv much of what it should have 
been was thwarted by others. Every historian at setting out on 
the labour of }ears must say with the Psalmist, ‘ Establish Thou 
the work of our hands ’ Though Taylor did not live to put the 
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finishing touch to his hook, the prayer, thanks to a sister’s devo- 
tion, is fulfilled. Ills work is his monument. 

W Hh Taylor s guidance and with the aid of the various. 1 aves 
and the published letteis, the attempt may he made to appreciate 
the greatest eoinmandei who has evei led ihitish troops m a 
Kuropean war 

Hred up as a churchman, dohn C 'hurt lull when a mere hoy 
became page to the Duke of ^ ork at the Court of Charles the 
Second, whole, altei the fashion of the age, loose living was the 
rule. Ills own sister was the Puke's mistress. While still a, 
boy lie chose the Armv as his profession. in the Aimy the 
Cromwellian tradition of efficiency survived and young Churchill 
learned his business and practised it with distinction at Tangiei 
and m the aimv of Tuivnne. Of course he was entangled m the 
gallantries oi his eiiuionmcnf, and of course as he was the 
handsomest, the most charming, and the most daring of all that 
gav tircle. and as poor as a chinch mouse, tlieie was bound to be 
scandal At t w entv-sev en lit* fell m love with Sarah Jennings, 
a Couit beaut.v , penniless like himseli. They were married, and 
ho w.is lor the rest ol bis lift* the most devoted of lovers and the 
most faithful ol husbands Sarah was a woman of spirit to whom 
tilt* Christian virtue of humility was unknown She was the 
bosom friend of the Hi llicesv Anne, upon whom she trampled as 
leadilv as upon hei husband 

Wlum dames betaine King, Chuichill lose lapidly and 
became a general and a peel In the armv which suppiessed Mon- 
mouth s relxdlioii he was second m command and hist m ciiergv 
He steadfastly tefused to become a ltoman Catholic He never 
concealed his attachnu nt to tin* Knglish Church and his aveisiou 
from dames s pohev ol llomanising Kngland He was one of 
those who had seeietlv asMned William of then stippoit \ et he 
was the principal ottiiei in the imnv with which James set out 
to meet William. At thointical moment lie lode fiom dames’s 
(amp to William s and therein sealed the timmpli of the one 
and the i uin of the othci To him was jn large measure attribut- 
able the success without bloodshed of the (lloiious llevolu- 
tion.' A cvnic lias s:i ]d t ] ) o t the last man we forgive is the one 
to whose help we owe iveivthmg, and that the last mjurv we 
forget is the ingratitude oi Inin hn whom we have made sacri- 
fices These feelings ale jwrhaps the explanation of much in the 
subsequent relations between W illiam and Marlborough. 

When William went to Ireland it was ujkui Marlborough that 
he had ehiefh to lelv toi the deience oi England When he 
came hack it was Mai Iborough who conducted t lit* campaign in 1 1 1 < ‘ 
South of Ireland, with ( romwell’s eftic lcncy hut without Crom- 
well’s ruthlessness In two campaigns m the How Countries 
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Churchill so distinguished himself that William said 'No officer 
living who has seen so little service as my Lord Marlborough, is so 
fit for great commands.’ But William was afraid of him and 
preferred Dutch (ienerals obviously and palpably his inferiors. 
This was bitter to a man of Marlborough’s spirit Queen Mary 
and the Princess Anne were estranged and the Churchills were 
hand and glove with the Princess. William was not loved, and 
all the men who had invited him to England were beginning to 
regret James, to doubt vvhethei William’s reign would endure, 
and to take steps, in view of the possibility of a restoration, to 
make their peace with James William understood the position 
and like them was anxious for security. For a long time he 
winked at the intrigues with lus exiled rival. The moment came 
when he felt that he must act, and he sent to the Tower a batch 
of the intriguers, among them Ma? thorough, the strongest and 
most dangerous and therefore the last to be released when 
William, with gie.it good •sense, saw that the measure had 
produced its effect and that the ciisis w ;i over. Yet the 
tension continued In 1091 Marlborough was one of several 
Englishmen who sent word to James that an English ex]>edition 
tilt'll preparing w:s destined foi The^t. Mai Ihorough’s was bv 
no means the first intimation given to James, who had already 
icreived the information fiom Cold \iran The expedition vce 
defeated and its leader, d olDniaehe, killed This message to 
James was probably of all Mai Ihoioygh’s acts that which he 
most regretted Yo wondei tli.it William soon afterwards wrote 
f<> Shiewshuiv who suggested that he should emplov Marl- 
horough with tlie \iinv I do not think it foi the good of inv 
serv ie«‘ to eiit rust him with t he < omnia nd of mv t roops 

After Queen Mary’s death m 1091 the relations between 
William and \nne became better, and the time came when both 
W’lliiam and Churchill could foi give and forget Tn 1098 William 
made' Churchill Governoi of \nne’s son, the Duke of Gloucester, 
<md said to him Wv tail'd, teat !i him to be like v ourself, and lie 
will not want accomplishments 

r riie whole of William’s hie had been resistance to the aggres- 
siou of Coins the I’ourteenth The will of Clunk's the Second 
of Spain, bv which the Spanish Empire was left to the Duke of 
Wifou, and the acceptance bv Coins of the borjuest for his grand- 
son, o)x>ned a fresh struggle, of which William foresaw the 
magnitude* Jlis own |*>vvors were failing, and lie chose Marl- 
liorongh as his eoadpitor, and. when after liis accident he saw his 
end approaching . as the executor ot his pohev Then began 
Marlborough’s career as a commander 

Cew men who have greatlv served their country but have 
sinned greatlv Tn the historian’s account the sins disappear 
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except iu so far as they may have marred the work. Marlborough’s 
had dropped into the past before his career as a commander began. 
Those who set up to be Marlborough’s judges confine their atten- 
tion to the period before his reconciliation with William, and 
ignore the greatness of character and of achievement revealed 
during Ins period of command. If William could blot out from 
his mind the errors of Marlborough’s past the historian oi to-day 
should be not less large-minded. 

Jomim wrote of Napoleon, ‘lie seemed convinced that the 
first means of doing great things was to set himself above all to 
breaking up and ruining the enemv’s army, certain that states 
or piovmees fall of themselves when they no longer have any 
organised forces to protect them.' This reliance u]K>n battle as 
the best means of effecting his purpose is the essence of Marl- 
borough’s geneialship and Joinini was mistaken in supposing that 
it ongmated with Napoleon The tiutli as icgards all wars is 
expressed m the wolds of the late General (him, a far deejicr 
thinker than Jomim : ‘ fa pens re de la balaille domme Unites les 
operations </e la guerre.' 

To appreciate Mai Iboiough vw must hear in mind also the 
words of Napoleon at St Helena ‘ on se fa mail une idee }>eu juste 
de la tone d'ame m'et ssaire pour hvrer % arte une pleine meditation 
de scs (onsequem es , une de ees gunnies batadles d'oii rant de~ 
pendre U sort d une nrmt e . d'un pays, la possession d un trbnef 1 

The Eiuojtean situation when the wai began m 170*2 was as 
mTIou-' ft >i the allies as th.it which existed m August 191 I, except 
only that events m those davs moved more slowiv Kurojie had 
lor a whole genetation been overshadowed b\ the tremendous 
power ol France, ot which the liontiers since the accession of 
Louis the Fourteenth had advanced from the Moselle to the Rhine, 
while a gr» at pi ov mee had been wrested from the Spanish Nether- 
lands and annexed A galaxv of great (leiieials and a long suc- 
cession of victories had made French mihlaiisin as loimidable as 
that of Piu^ia m our own times. Tin* h’rench tioops were, 
thought the best in Europe, and the French annv was by far the 
largest To this great force were now added the naval and mili- 
tary resources of Spam Immediately on the death of ('harles 
the Second French troops had occupied the duchy of Milan, so 
that the I Hike of Savoy w as obliged to join their side, and Eugene's 
campaign of 1701, brilliant though it was, had hardly impioved 
the jjosition. French tioops had also occupied the Spanish 
Netherlands, now Relgium, and, as the Elector of Cologne, who 
was also Frinr*" Ilishopof Liege, was on Louis's side, the French 
military frontier coincided with that of Holland ftom the sea to 
the Rhine, which river it then followed as far as Ronn The 
1 Mt'mnnul de Ste- lb U l ne. 
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French had all the fortresses on the Meuse except Maestricht, 
which was Dutch. 

Marlborough, Captain-General of the British forces, was 
appointed also deputy Captain-General of the Dutch army. But 
the Dutch law required him to be accompanied by field deputies, 
political personages, ‘ who, ignorant of our profession, followed 
the opinion of their Generals, who knew nothing but defensive 
warfare.’ 2 Over the Prussian, Danish, Duneburg and Hessian 
contingents he obtained by negotiation sufficient authority. His 
pur]K)se was to beat the Drench army, but in those days it was 
difficult to force an enemy to tight against his will. The match- 
lock and the pike, which had necessitated complicated evolutions, 
had but recently been replaced by the flint-lock and the bayonet. 
Simpler forms more suited to the new weapons w T ere not invented 
in Marlborough’s lifetime. The infantry marched ten or more 
abreast, and the six ranks in which they had been accustomed 
to fight were about this time reduced to five or to four. To 
change from the march to the battle formation was a complicated 
business taking several hours, during wdncli the enemy if lie wished 
could fall back to a flank as easih as to the rear . 3 

The permanent separation of an army into Divisions, which 
gave such flexibility to Napoleon's operations, was not introduced 
until half a century later. 

When Marlborough first joined the army at Nijmegen, 
Bouftlers with a Drench army of about the same strength was in 
a stiong position a dozen miles away on the right bank of the 
Meuse, reeemng his Mipjdie" by great convo) > from Brabant, the 
legion of Brussels. Mailborough meant to bring him out of Iid 
strong jKjsition and to tight him in the open. So he crossed the 
Meuse and marched due south towards the route of the Drench 
convoys in a direction whnh would put his army between Bouftlers 
and Brussels. Bouffiers thereupon immediately marched south, 
crossed the Meime and marched towards Brabant. At the end 
of ii week Marlborough’s arnn was encamped within two or three 
miles of the load along which Bouffiers must pass unless he 
changed his plans Marlborough drew out his army to attack 
the French at dawn a- the) continued their march. But at dawn 
the Field Deputies came and pray’d him to desist, notwithstanding tliev 
had the evening before consented. My Lord was very much chagrin’d at t 
tiie Disappointment; for. in all human Probability, we should have given 
the Enemy a fatal Itlow; so m> Lord not being willing to do auy Tiling 
this lirst Campaign without their Approbation, with great Reluctance 
complied, and returned with the Army; however he desired they would 
ride out with him to see the Enemy pass the Heath, which they did, and 
were surprised to set* their great Hurry and Confusion, and confessed a 
great Opportunity was lost by their Means 4 

* Eugene to Murlboiough August Id 1707 (Co\e, 11 1:10) 

Colin, Tmn-foi illations «/,■ i.Ht'nv l> 4 Kane (ed t.fl7b"d. p 
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Alter three weeks of manoeuvring during which Boulders would 
not risk a battle, Mailboiough cleverly chew the French oil to a 
ground where Jus own aimy was diawn up leadv to light, and 
wheie the French, with a delile behind them, were obliged to 
form for battle. A cannonade began, but the JJutch (ieneial on 
Marlborough's right, when ordered to attack, kept his troops still 
for so long that darkness came on. .Next day the held deputies 
vetoed an attack, and Bou filers having sjx'nt the day reconnoitring 
the position thought it piudent to withdraw his army in t lie night. 
The battle which Marlboiough had thus lepeatedly olleted, Irom 
which BoulHers as often shiank, and which the lick! deputies 
prevented being iouglit. decided the campaign, ioi Marlboiough 
now kept the 1 bulk of hi" army between Houfllers mid the Meuse, 
while with the lemamdei he besieged and took one altei another 
the fortresses on that met liom Venloo to Liege 'This success 
seeme<l magmhcent and Marlboiough was i ('warded with a duke- 
dom; but it was not his notion of war. In 17011 In* pioposed to 
drive tht' French out of the part ot Belgium which they still 
retained, and wlmh they had covered by a loitified line, running 
lioni the' sea to Antweip and thence m a great sweep to Naniui. 
He collected lu- amiv at M-ie-tindit while the Hutch vveic at 
three points within lrarh ot Antweip Jli- plan vva- to move 
to In- left, draw the 1 omh h -out hw ai d - . and then to match 1 oiind 
outside* tht 1 line- tovvatd- \ntwerp, when the T >u t el i weie to |om 
him for an assault upon the line'- in flout ol that town This 
was -polled by the 1 bile h < Iciiei ills, w ho a cal n-t hi- ad\ ice -tailed 
out with a plan of thou own and weie h.idlv beaten at Fekeien. 
wdien he v\a> too fai away to help them lie pu-hed on to join 
them and siigce-ted that t hey should togc'thci assault the hne- 
Thev refused, whereupon he male lied hack with his own arms 
to assault the line- at their other end lhit the Hutch (leiieraL 
and the State- (feudal aeam red used their eon-cut to an attack 
Marlborough's strong point was that he always saw the war 
a- a whole Jn 170'J he* had relieved the 1 Hutrli from the tear of 
invasion Hut m 1700. while the' Dutch had been wasting his 
time. Villar- had marched into Havana with a French aimv, 
wliich, joint'd to that of the Elector of Havana, thicatciied the 
very existence of the Kmpiie, especially as most of the lm|K‘iial 
army wa- engaged m suppressing an insuiiection m Ilungaiy 
Mailhorough determined that in 1701 lie* must hedp tlie Kmperoi 
The story of In- man*h Irom the* coniines of Holland to tin* 
Danube and of In- battle- at tlx* Schelleribeig and Blenheim is 
too well known to need repetition, but one oi two points may be 
noted. 1 f e assembled his aimv at Bedburg nc-ar Cologne. and the 
last of bis t r oops marched into bis camp a few miles from the 
Danube on the t tin ty-eichl h <la \ altei leaving Hedhuig In iHOo 
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IN a]K)l(*on s army, starting from its camps on the coast, came 
within striking distance of the Danube on the forty-first day. 
Najxdeon’s march was quicker, for Marlborough had first to 
assemble Ins army at the starting-point. The greater speed of 
Naqroleon was due. partly to the divisional system but mainly to 
the construction between 17o(> and IKOO of a network of metalled 
roads covering a great part of Kuiope. 

The swiftness and boldness of Marlborough’s attack on the 
Schellenborg and his insight into the importance of that position 
as the key of the campaign reveal the commander’s judgment and 
promptitude At Blenheim Marlborough and Eugene attacked in 
front, for its flanks weie unassailable, a position so strong that the 
Kiench (leneials could hardlv believe their eyes when they saw 
the troops of the allies deploying for battle Throughout the 
day Marlboiough’s eve was ev<*rv where Tie had gauged with 
wonderful accuracy what lie could expect of hi" troops and had 
divined what the French would do When he followed up the 
Elector’s retreating armv it was too dark } ( > distinguish friend from 
foe. During the night the Elector's ti oops crossed the Danube 
and burnt their budges, so that pursuit was out ol the question. 
The victory de*st loved at one blow the preMige which the French 
armv had been accumulating for halt a century. It changed the 
face of tilt* war and threw the Flench on to the def‘en"ive 

Mailbomugh wrote next dnv ‘ Had the success o| Prince 
Eugene been equal to hi" mrnt we should m that dnv action 
have mad** an n<l of the wai ' To make an (Uid of the war was 
his great aim. Two veai" beloie he had purposed to ‘ send a good 
bodv of troops to wmtt'r on the Mobile, who might m the mean- 
time 1 take* Tiarbach and pO""e'"" thcni".*l\e" oi Treves, the better 
te> ('liable ii" to begin the* campaign early on that "ide ' *’ He w\i" 
‘pervaded that the Moselle i" the place, whore we "hall he' able 
to dnv e t he e'licim w it h the gr eat«'"t e'fTeet ’ 7 It "tvined n('ee""arv 
to hi- colleague'" h r "t to le'covei the fortre'"" ol Landau, which 
tlie' Emperor’s commander, the Maigrave of Baden, had taken m 
171)2 hut lo"t m 1 7< >• » The united armv theiefoie ere>""ed the 1 
Billin' and the Maigrave' with part of it !>t‘"ie'gt'd Eandau. while 
Eugene with the' i est eoveied the' sit'ge' Marlborough with 1*2,0011 
mm se't out fiom Eugenie's camp, made a rapid march to the 
Moselle through eountiv ot meiedible difficulty, surprised Treves 
and arranged the siege' ol Tiaihaeh. He' then returned to the 
camp of Eugene', with whom he' discussed the affairs of Italy, 
which were' in a desperate* "tate, for the Duke' of Savoy, having 
|oined the alliance, saw his country invaded by the French both 
from Milan and 17 om Dauplunr, and was at the end of his re- 

’ Mm llioiougli to tlif I tu*"" August 1*1, 1701 (C om*, i 21.1) 

6 Wurno i 17*7. 7 Ibul i 210 
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souices. In the depth of winter Marlborough travelled to Berlin 
and persuaded the King of Prussia to send 8000 men to Italy. 
During the winter he made arrangements for the invasion of 
France from the Moselle on a. plan anticipating that of Moltke 
in 1870. 

lie would assemble 00,000 men at Treves and 30,000 at 
Landau, these two armies ‘ to act in concert on the Moselle, and 
be m supporting distance of one another.’ 

In May 1705. with 30,000 men Irom Maestncht lie marched 
to Treves, only to find that the troops promised by the Kmpcror 
and the German .Princes were not forthcoming, that the promised 
magazines had not been collected, that Louis the Fourteenth by 
tremendous exertion had raised 60,000 men under Yillars to oppose 
him, and an even larger army under Yilleroi to confront the Dutch 
m Belgium. Belated reinforcements gradually brought his 
strength to something like that of Yillars, whom he was prepar- 
ing to attack, when a Dutch lieutenant-general brought to him 
from the Dutch (’ommander-in-Chief at Maestncht the urgent 
message ‘ that if I do not immediately help them they are un- 
done.’ “ His decision was prompt. He gave up his pet plan, 
sent his German troops to reinforce the Maigrave at Landau, 
and with Ins own troops marched in eight days to Maestncht. 
On his approach. Yilleroi. who was besieging Liege, immediately 
letnvd towards his hues, while Marlborough had to negotiate for 
permission to use the Dub h army for battle. About this tune 
he wiote ‘ I think it is for the service to continue in two armies, 
for mine that is much the biggest does whatever I will have them, 
and the others have got the ill custom of doing nothing but by 
council of war ’ 9 

A- he moved toiwaid. with the Dutch aimy forming Ins left 
wing, Yilleroi took shelter behind his entrenchments. Marl- 
borough moved the Dutch to his left to convince Yilleioi that that 
was the dm*( tion of 1m intended blow. At dark his own advance- 
guard march' -d oft towards a point ten miles to the light of 
YiUeroi’s headfjuai ters He himself set out in the same direction 
with the mam bodv and ordered the Dutch to countermarch and 
follow him At da v light the advance-guard stormed the ueaklv 
g r anisoned po-ts, and when, a few hours later, Yilleroi with such 
troop- ;5S he could collect warn hastening to the help of his beaten 
and retreating' detachments, he saw Marlborough’s army m order 
of battle and the Dutch army corning up behind it. Fifty years 
before Gmbert, Marlborough had realised Guibort’s dream : ‘It 
is to be desired that just as the thunderbolt has already struck 
when we see the lightning, so when the enemy sees the head 
of the ririnv mining up the whole army should he there ’ 10 
*■ (ov 1 2S2 r ’ I hut t l JU0 ('ituKrtl, Es\m (initial dr Tartu/nr n 77 
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The French retreat was to Louvain, but Marlborough was 
nearer to Louvain than they were, and was pushing on to be 
there before them, when the Dutch (lenerals halted and en- 
camped, alleging, against the judgment of their own Dutch Com- 
mander-In-Chief, tliut their men were tired and could go no 
further. The French escajx'd to Louvain, where they felt safe 
behind the river Dyle. Next day Marlborough followed to the 
Dyle. After a week’s ram that prevented all movement, Marl- 
borough, with the consent of the field-deputies given on the 
peculiar condition that no risks be taken, set out to cross the Dyle 
for attack. The leading troops were across the river when the 
Dutch commander came up to Marlborough saying ‘For God’s 
sake, my Lord Duke, don’t .’ and began to expatiate on the danger. 
Marlborough rc jiliwl that there Mas no time to reason, that they 
must do one thing or another and decade immediately. As they 
still hesitated the Duke recalled his troops. A fortnight later he 
marched round in a great sweep till he was south of Brussels, 
whereupon Villeroi moved his army into a jxisition behind the 
river Yssclie, in which he thought to piotect both Louvain and 
Brussels. Marlborough brought up his army to attack across the 
Yssclie The Dutch Generals, terrified, again refused to attack. 

‘ This was the most unkindost cut of all 

Marlborough’s patience in these conditions is amazing. He 
had perlnps in the long period during winch William had kept 
him away from his wars acquired the unparalleled self-control 
which is seen throughout his campaigns. It must also he remem- 
bered that he never for an instant forgot the necessity for keeping 
the allies together. “If 1 did not consider the good of the whole 
before my private concern T ought not to he here,’ 11 were his 
words to Godolphin during his trying march to the Moselle in 
1701, and for this reason he steadfastly refused to give away the 
Dutch * 1 must he careful,’ he wrote to his wife, ‘ not to speak 
all the truth for feat of offending the Dutch, which would give 
a great advantage to the common enemy.’ 12 

The caution of the Dutch deputies might have been justified 
m 1702 and 17fM, before Marlborough had fought a battle and 
tevealed his pow*n\ but to treat m this way the victor of Blenheim 
was an abasement of the Dutch nation, from which for more 
than a century it did not recover. It was during this campaign 
that Marlborough wrote his famous letter to the head of the Dutch 
Government, saving ‘ Tt will he impossible to attempt am thing 
considerable with advantage, since councils of war must be called 
on every occasion, which entirely destroys the secrecy and despatch 
upon which great undertakings depend.’ 13 

11 Vow, . '2'2 s ’’ Ihul i 310. Ihui i 3 lit 
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In the winter Marlborough went to Vienna to induce the 
Emperor to help the Puke of Savoy. The Emperor could do 
nothing without money Marlborough promised him a loan of 
‘250, 000/ , which when he came home he raised in a day. From 
Vienna Marlborough went to Berlin, where he prevailed upon 
the King of Prussia to allow lus troops to remain in Italy, while 
on t he way home he arranged for 10,000 further Herman troops 
to be sent to Italy to reinforce Eugene lb* proposed in 1700 
to march himself with lus British troops to the assistance of 
Eugene, and failing that to make lus long-hoped-for campaign on 
the Moselle, but the Butch would not hear of the Italian plan, 
and refused to send troops to the Moselle, where any campaign 
was made hopeless In the collapse of the Margrave of Baden m 
Alsace, so Marlborough led his army out from Maestneht in 
search of Villeroi, who this turn* had orders to tight. Mail- 
borough, coming upon him at Ranulhes, so crushed the French 
Army that by one stroke Belgium was recovered Marlborough 
would have preferred an invasion from tin* Moselle, for on the 
side of Flanders France wa" still probated h\ a girdle of for- 
tresses. ‘ A smaller ad\an1age on the Moselle or the Saar would 
have brought us right into the middle of France, whereas here, 
after all, we are surrounded hv the enemy's garrisons and strong 
place" ' 11 In the autumn Eugene's victorv at Tuun drove the 
Frenrh out of Itaiv The Empemr canal only for Hah, and 
could not he induced to main* fiesli exertions m (Jerntam The 
Dutch, thinking, af'tei Ranulhes, that their own country was 
secure, were intent onl\ on obtaining a barrier of fortresses in 
Inlander" a< cordmgh m 1 7< >7 their deputies repeated the per- 
formance of 170o and made it impossible for Mailboiough to nc- 
compli"!) anvthing Yet he induced Eugene to undeitake the 
long-looked-for inu'Mnn of France In marching through Pio\enee 
to the sjcge of Toulon, of which the Kmpeior. In striding half 
hi" army to Naples when* then* wa" no ('iiem\ to fight, seemed 
the failure 

In 17ns the iinpopul mt \ of the I >i 1 1 r h legime m Belgium 
earned the fortresses of Hhent and Bruges to open then gate- 
to the Freneh, and Yendome with a large arm\ set about the 
recovery of Belgium Marlborough, who had been joined h\ 
Eugem* hut not In Eugene's army, completely defeated Yetiddme 
at- Ondenarde. and dio\e him hark to (Ihent Thepuipoii Mail- 
horough was for invading Fra nee. by maielnng to \hbeulle. 
making that point hi" sea base and adxaneing on Pari". But 
Eugene thouglit thr too hold a course and proposed the siege 
of In He. wliK h lasted nearly ti\e months, eo\eied h\ Mai Ihoto.ugli 
m a long series of the mug hnlliant operation" 

’ 4 Mum.!’ ii 'iHS 
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The rest of the story, which (here is no space to tell, is of 
brilliant generalship tin own away by political ministers, of whom 
the less said the hettei At the end of 1709 the military pur- 
pose for which the 1 ; bland \lliance had been formed was accom- 
plished. The power oi France was broken, and boms was ready 
to accept the terms dictated by the allies, terms far more strin- 
gent than those which were imposed upon France either m 1811 
or m ISlo. Thu military success was complete, and it was sub- 
stantially Mai Iborough's woik. 

It has seemed best to illustrate Marlborough's generalship 
from campaigns in which he was prevented from earning out his 
designs. For, though, on the whole, the outcome of his victories 
was immense and enduring, and lus power of execution there- 
fore beyond doubt, success j S not the only criterion of merit. 
When m 170b the I’niice ol Hesse, commanding a force m Italy, 
wrote to report Ins lepulse at Castighone, Marlborough replied 
with ehai aetei istic magnanimity “The check which you have 
suHeied is something to which all Generals are exposed War 
is subject to so many accidents and its issue so uncertain that 
no judgment is mote liable to he mistaken than that which is 
based on success “ Napoleon was fond of posing as a professor 
and of laving down and dilating upon “the principles.’ His 
correspondence has been ransacked for maxims that have been 
collected as manuals oi generalship. Mai 1 borough's correspond- 
ence reveals him modest and unassuming He never lectures. 
Fait from time to time lie pithily gi\cs the )>recise motive of 
his action oi explains the action of the enemy or a mistake that 
he has been unable to pie\ent Fiom these passages could he 
compiled a pel led textbook of what Napoleon called the high 
parts of war ' In it would he found anticipated the best sayings 
of Napoleon and of Moltke 

Perhaps enough has been said to show that Marlborough’s 
story, told by a writer like Tay loi , who explains clearly and simply 
the meaning of e\ory mo\c, is as well worth reading as any' 
record of later wars It illuminates the most recent campaigns 
Taylor combines with it a striking picture of the political events 
and intrigue's which accompanied Marlborough s rise to power 
and led to lus fall. That Tavlor detests tlu 1 Whigs and dead 
faithfully with the faults of his friends the Tories, and that be 
never conceals Ins likes and dislikes, gives a zest to his writing 
without lessening its truth Tie makes no pretension to he with- 
out passion or prejudice Indeed it was probably his strong sym- 
pathies that enabled him to tell the moving tale of the English 
soldier whoso supreme skili and judgment are best revealed in 
his difficulties, who in spite 1 ol all obstacles accomplished the task 
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to which lie had set his hand, and whose recompense for saving 
Ins country and Europe was disgrace and obloquy. The greatest 
of critics thought that tragedy gave a clearer view of the reality 
of life than history. The story of Marlborough combines them 
both. 

Spknskk Wilkinson 
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Ik we examine with some introspection the consequences directly 
due to the war, we shall find that they may be divided into two 
categories — the positive and the negative. The first include 
financial liabilities, commercial instability, and territorial aggran- 
disement, with their numerous concomitants — variable rates of 
exchange, inci eased taxation, inflation of prices, unemployment, 
and demands for military protection in older to reinstate social 
stability, particularly m our newly acquired possessions. The 
second category is less concrete in nature and consequent^ 7 more 
difficult to grasp. We know that the world of to-dav is not the 
world of 1 913, we know that there has been a change — a change 
so nipid that we have not been able to fathom it, and not being 
able to do so, we find difficulty m diagnosing its present direc- 
tion Kut this direction must be discovered, for eventually the 
future will lu based on the present . consequently what is required 
of us to-d;u is the materialisation of our visions, to convert them 
into conei etc things which, though they may he still friable in 
nature, will not be melt' phantoms of the imagination. To 
misquote Shakespeare, we mist tea^e believing that 

YW are su< li stuff 

As (1 reams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded by the Treasury; 

for othciwiM' >t teitaink will he 

Hearing m mind the above, it ts my intention m this article 
to examine onlv one factor from amongst this turmoil of factors, 
numc)\ , the tank, and not from a purely military point of view, as 
appertaining to land operations only, hut from one which will 
embrace the Koval Navy and the Koval Air Force as well, and so 
weld together the three great Defence Forces of the empire into 
one elastic organisation. Kefore I do so 7 intend, however, to 
examine the military characteristics which have differentiated the 
(Jrcat War of 1914-1918 from all previous wars. I do this for 
two reasons 

Firstly, if the Great War can he proved radically different from 

1 The author of this article was (? S O 1 of the Tank Corps from December l'.UG 
to August 1‘JIK 
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all preceding wars, wo shall ha\o a potent weapon at our disposal 
wherewith to Hub the reactionaries. 

Secondly, in the radical changes themselves -that is, in the 
differences between the recent war and all pre\ious wars— we may 
}K)ssihly discovers harmony which will lead to a closer co-operation 
between land, sea and an than has hitherto been possible. 

liooking back o\er the foui and a halt years of the war one 
thing is certain neithn the Amu , Navy, nor the Air Force of 
HUS insoluble^ \eiy closely the Aimy, Navy and Air Force of 
191 1, and, accepting mleience as a guide, we may postulate that, 
were it possible loi another war on the scale of the last one to be 
declared to-morrow, and to last for lour and a half years, then' 
would be at least as gieat a diff'eience between the Army, Navy 
and Air Force of 19 Jo when com paied with tho-e of 19JI , as 
theie was between tho-e of 191S when compart'd with those ol 
1911, and m all pmhabilitv a greater one 

In [H'ace tune we cannot exjicrt the rapidity oi (Solution 
attainable m wai, but we mud expect some evolution for stag- 
nation spells death and tetioeie— ion -decay Vet before we can 
expect tin-' e\olution. however slow, vv e must, as T have alioadv 
] minted out, di-covet the difference'' between 191 I and 191H, and 
not only discover these differences, winch is an easy task, but 
discover their influence'' not only on pre-war mgam-ation and 
equipment, but on pre-war idea- Coneernme this Admiral 
Malum ha- very pi-tlv mmaiked * 

Tiic student will observe that « hunpe.s ol tactics have not onh taken 
pla<c attrj clia Hires in weapons, which necessarily is tin' ease, tail that 
tiie inter; a) between sudi (hand's has been undid.; loup This doubtless 
arises from the fact that an linpio; ement of weapons is due to tin* encipy 
oi one or t;\o men. while chamres in tactics have to oveieome tiic inertia 
of a ronsejvathe class but h is a preiit evil It can 1 k> remedn'd onl; bv 
a candid recognition ol each < lmnpe. 

Now , iboiigb it l- ca-y enough to ilis'uti i that the m.im tacto!*- 
winch gave to the (Jte.it \\ nr it- differences w ben eompsiied with 
previous war-, were, on land — the lank, at sea — the -ubmimne, 
and m tin* air— -the aeiopkine. it )s not so r,is\ to ain\e at tin 1 
true influences ol thr-e weapon-, or rather means <,f can\mg 
w capons. neitljei do 1 intend to attempt such an analysis except 
i n the eas-c of the fir-t , ne\ ert lick*-- it must not be forgotten that 
the oldest of these weapons, at lea-t m it- modem form, name]; 
the -ubmarine, i- scatcely twent\ vear.- old, a ml the vownge-t 
the tank - not yet fi\e con- -quentlv if would take a hold man 
to assert, and prnhablv a \m\ foob-b one, that even the wildest 
statement- at present made tegaidmg these new means ol niove- 
ment are impossible Nothing i- imfmssihle. not e\en a flying 
battleship which will waif o\ei the Mps and due to the bottom 
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ol' the Atlantic. This is, however, no reason why we should 
abandon common sense and leap into a land of phantasmagoria ; 
but at any rate let us continue m thought to crawl, we dare not 
stand still, lor standing still is to kill all progress. 

A lecord oi what tanks accomplished in the Great War can 
scarcely be condensed into a lew paragraphs, so in place of 
attempting so unprofitable a task it is my intention to place before 
the reader certain statistics which, if they do not convince him 
that the tank is the * weapon ’ of the future, may at least raise 
doubts in his mind as to the present \ allies of the other arms. 
I will deal with these statistics under the following five headings . 
(i) Fighting man-power, (u) manufacturing man-power; 
(mj expenditure of money ; (iv) economy of transportation; and 
( v ) economy of time; all of which constituted problems of the 
greatest importance dining the 1 event war. 

( 1 ) Fiyhtmy Man-Fan t r It must generally be agreed that 
the mam use of the soldiei m war is that of a weajion-nioiinting, 
since m modern warfare the soldier no longer fights with his fists, 
teeth and feet, consequently one oi the big problems m military 
organisation is to economise man-power without detriment to 
weapon-power. Get us then compare, in terms of weaponq>ower, 
a tank eiew with the man-power required by certain ol the other 
arms. A field gun lequnes 11 men, a machine-gun G, a trench 
mortal 5, a fighting aeroplane 2, and a tank machine-gun 1.3. 

It in;i} , however, he asserted that this is not a fair comparison 
and that units m place ol crews and teams should be considered. 
J a>t iis then do so, and we shall find that an Artillery Brigade 
leqmres 32. (> men pel gun, a Machine-Gun Battalion 14.5 men 
pet machine-gun : a Trench Mortar Batters G 2 men |x?r trench 
mortar; a 11 A l 1 ’. Wing ol tour lighting squadrons 5.9 men per 
machine-gun , and a Tank Battalion 3.07 men per machine-gun 
or six-pounder. 

Casualties are the mam reducers of fighting man-power; let 
us 1 hi*n compare the casualties suffered m battles without tanks 
with those with them On the lirst day of the battle of the 
Somme, July 1, 191(1, when no tanks were used, the casualties 
were appi oximateh 10,000 On the first day of the battle of 
Amiens, August K, 1918, when 115 tanks were used, the casualties 
were shgiitlv under 1000. Between duly and November 191G, 
(he first battle of the Somme, our casualties per square mile of 
battlefield gained were 5300; during the same months in 1917, 
at the third battle of Ypies, they were 8200 ; and during the same 
period m 1918 thev were 83. In the third fienod alone were tanks 
used in numbeis and efficiently. 

Tf has often been stated that tanks were absolute death-traps ; 
this assertion is not founded on tacts; of all arms the Tank ( orps 
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hud the lowest percentage of men killed and died to total casual- 
ties ; here then are the figures : other arms (lt.A.S.C. etc.) 27.39 ; 
cavalry, 23.33 ; artilleiy, 20.37 ; engineers, 20.35 ; infantry, 19.90 ; 
Machine-Gun Corps, 17.27 ; and Tank Corps, 12.50. This low 
tigure in killed was not due to the men m the 'hank Corps taking 
part in fewer actions than the other arms; in 1918 few infantry- 
men led the assault of a pitched battle more than four times,. many 
tank soldieis did so as many as fifteen times. The answer is a 
simple one — 12 nun. of steel plate is a better protection than 
human skin. 

(n) Manufacturing Man-Power. — As regards the tank as <a 
saver of manufacturing man-]>ower many examples could be 
quoted. 1 will, however, quote only two : the man-]>ovvei required 
to manufacture and handle the shells ex]>ended during the pre- 
liminary bombardments of the third battle of Ypres, and the man- 
power required to manufacture the tanks and shells used on the 
first day of the battle of Cambrai. 

At Ypres, in the preliminary bombardments before the 
ofiening of the battle, -1,283,550 shells costing 22,000,000/. were 
fired ; this cost represents 170,000,000 man-hours at 2«s*. Cxi. an 
hour. If these man-hours be now divided by 300 days at 10 hours 
a day, a \ery liberal estimate, the number of men required to turn 
out these shells will be found to be 55,000. 

At Cambrai, on the fust day of the battle, 378 fighting tanks 
were used and 293,1 19 -hells were fired, the tanks cost approxi- 
mately 5000/ apiece and the shells 5/. Though only *18 tanks 
were hit on this day let us suppose that all were lost, then the total 
cost in tanks and shell- was 3,350,000/. and not 22,000,000/. ; the 
saving was, then. foie, 1 *,050,000/. or 119,200,000 man-hour-, 
which represent- 19,400 nun working loi 300 days at 10 houis a 
day at 2* G <1 an horn It might he noted here that 49,100 men 
represent the j>ersonnel oi 07 tank battalions; at the battle of 
Cambrai 9 won* used ' 

On) Expenditure of Money. — Economy m man-power both 
fighting and manufacturing m in itself an enormous economy m 
money; ne\ ei thele-s, 1 will now take a inoie concrete case 
During the war on an avtiage a shell cost 5/ and a tank 5(X)0 /. ; 
consequently the co-t of oik* tank was equivalent to the cost of 
.1000 shells A shell once, hied l- totally expended ; a tank, 
accepting a v» i v conservative leikomng, fights four engagements 
before being wrecked. th»*i»dore the cost of one tank is approxi- 
mately equivalent to that ol 250 shells; consequently , had the 
eo c t of the 1,283,550 .shells, fired in the preliminary bombardments 
of I be thud battle of Ypre.-, been sjx*nt on tanks, 17.131 machines 
could have been produced. At the battle of Amiens, August 8, 
1918, uliuh T uidendorff christened ‘The black' dav of the German 
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Army,’ only 115 of these machines were used and with decisive 
results. 

Whether tanks won the war or not is outside the present ques- 
tion, but that they were economical as a means of assisting in 
winning the war can scarcely be doubted if the items in the ex- 
penditure of the Ministry of Munitions for 1917-19 IK be examined. 
The total figure given is 072,101,983/. divided into twelve cate- 
gories; by far the smallest item quoted is for tanks, the cost of 
which is 9,587,900/. ; transport vehicles alone cost four times this 
sum. 

u\) Economy in Tumsyoil.- As an economy m means of 
transport 1 will take as an example the shells expended at the 
third battle of Ypres during the preliminary bombardments and 
those fired on the fiist day of the battle of Cambrai. 

At Ypres, the 107,000 tons of shells expended represent : 
27 four-thousand ton ship-loads; 510 four-hundred ton train-loads 
(in England and Franca*), and 85,000 three-ton lorry-loads. 

The saving m tonnage tor shells at Cambrai when compared 
with Ypres is 101,209 tons, and if 100,000 tons be deducted for 
tlie 378 tanks used on November Jo, 1917, a very hbeial allowance, 
a net saung of 300,000 tons is the result. 

During the war it was frequently stated that tanks weie so 
e\tra\agaiit in petrol that shipping could not be found to sup-plv 
a large force of these machines. What do statistics show ? They 
-how that the largest item shipped to Erance was not shells and 
ammunition, which totalled 5,500,000 tons, but bay and oats, 
which totalled 0,000,000, and which exceeded the ]>etrol burnt by 
all motor \ eludes, tanks and aircraft in France by well over 
5,000,000 tons, if to these 0,000, 000 tons of forage we add the 
shipping required for forage m other theatres ot war and to 
tianspoit the 1,500,000 horses o\erseas winch were tiansported, 
the total tonnage requned by horses cannot have fallen short of the 
total tonnage of British shipping sunk by the German submarines 
dm mg the war. 

(\ ) Economy in Time . — Time is always a \ital factor in war, 
and, irom the military ]>oint of view, one hour is not GO minutes, 
hut what is accomplished m GO minutes, and if, when compared 
with another, one man can accomplish twice as much m an hour, 
then lit' will have 30 minutes stmt over the other when the second 
hour’s work commences. 

Did tht' tank 1mm tin' military point, of view enable tune to 
he economised? To show that it did I will compare the operations 
of the summer and autumn of 1917 with those of 1918 At the 
third battle of Ypres, between duly 31 and November 11, 1917, 
an advance of about 12,000 yards was made: the average daily 
penetration was, therefore. 110 yards. ’Between \ugust 8 and 
Vol. XC No. 533 II 
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.November 11, 1918, an advance ol o\ei 00 miles was effected, 
consequently the average daily penetiaiion was 1100 yards. 
During the first of these periods the use ol tanks was limited, 
during the second they were used in the van of nearly every attack, 
and the result was that the military hour was reduced to six 
minutes; in other words ten times more work was done in the 
hour when tanks were used than when they wen 4 not. 

Whether these statistics be considered exaggerated or not, the 
critic must remember that they have been culled from the history 
of a machine which ol it type can at best he compared to the 
Mcrrnnac and Monitor of the American Ci\il War, and that, as 
these ancient ironclads ha\e to-day evolved into super-1 tread- 
noughts, there is no reason why, long beiore the next sixty years 
ha\e elapsed, the present-day tank, with its low hoise-power and 
its speed of from the to eight miles an hour, should not evohe 
into a super-landship. Be this as it may, one thing seems certain 
— nanu-ly, that infantry as foot soldiers, and cavalry as horse 
soldiers, and horse-diawn artillery, are not likely to increase their 
efficiency at the same rate as a machine which can add horse-power 
to horseqxiwer. 

To be m a position to appreciate the pi ogress which is likely 
to be made in future tank desmn it may be of interest il some ol 
the limitations of the Buti-di Mark A' tank aie here incntiomd, 
as from them will hi' realised the immense future i»ossjbilitie- 
which to-day face the tank-designer. The following were the 
main limitations of this machine which so materially a-sMed the 
British Army m 1918 

(l) It was readily bogeed on soft giound, the causes being 
weight, high pressure per squuic inch, and unsprung tracks 

(ill Its track’ grip was often found to he insufficient for climhimj 
slippery slopes without the addition of special spuds. 

(ill) It was defeated by w ater obstacles m the absence of bndtn- 
capable of taking its weight. 

( l \ i It possessed a vet y limited circuit of action, and consumed 
large quantities of petrol. 

(\ ) Its o\erall efficiency was largely hound up m excessi\<. mud 
constriction in the track < hamheis, an enoi moils amount of powc 
being ahsoihod in (burning this mud 

f vi > Its speed was low, a Mark Y tank 1 » ; i \ 1 1 1 •_» a maximum 
Japeed of five mile- per hom 

( \ jj 1 It - means of pi o\ id mg v ision for its new wen- \ ei v dcfe< - 
ti\e When topping a us<. half the machine was \i-d>]<* to the 
enemy before anyone m-ide could see any thine of the n-\»*i -c slope 
Win* It wa- defect i\ e m that much of the transmission had a 
\**r\ short hie The whole nan him* was \< r\ costI\ in s[»an*s 
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fix) Its control was defective in that it required great manual 
cflort, thus exhausting the crew. 

(x) Its ventilation was very defective, the main reason being 
Hint the fighting chamber and the engine room were in one. 
Fumes from the exhaust contributed to the difficulty, 

fxi) Tts protection against artillery fire was poor on account 
of the lack of speed. 

Since the Armistice of November J918, at least three great 
nations have turned then attention to the improvement of tanks 
and kindred machines. 

Tn England considerable progress lias been made and, as long 
ago as Eebrtian 1920, Mr. Winston Churchill, then Secretary of 
Slate for War, informed Parliament of the following develop- 
ments • 

Then there is another aspect of mechanical warfare. T mean tank irai- 
larr The most surprising developments in tanks have taken place since 
the war T am dealing with the technical and not the tactical aspect 
The progress of experiment and design on this and many other fields of 
war weapons has boon uneensing 

There is less difference between the first crude production of n tank 
in 101o and the l>est tank which fought in the Great War than there is 
between the best tank in the Great War and the tank we have in existence 
to-day. 

P>y the adoption of springs and other mechanical devices a speed of 
twenty miles an hour, which is a great deal faster than a foxhound, can 
b > obtained across country and hedges and ditehes and so forth, and one 
thousand miles have been run without any appreciable wear and tear in 
the gear This tank, weighing thirty tons, is able to pass over a brick 
Iving on the road without crushing the brick, so delicate is the mechanism. 
This is a ver\ important point One of the great difficulties has been in 
the past the damage to the roads, but these new tanks have a contact 
with the surlaee which is so excellent and the weight is so easily distri- 
buted that so fai from injuring the ro.ul it is said they actually improve it. 

Tt was also thought that the heat inside the tank would preclude its 
use in India and other tropical countries, but T can assure the House 
that the engines in I best* new tanks exercise a refrigerating effect, and 
that consequently the interior will 1 h' agreeably cool by comparison with the 
outer atmosphere 

In Fiance, li we are to believe the ne\\spa|ver report*, progress 
has been but Eighth less rapid, a water-crossing machine has been 
built, and some very interesting trials have recently been carried 
out by the French Automobile Club with the Kcgresse tracked 
motor-car over snow and with a "Renault agricultural tractor 
modified to carry passengers. 

In America besides a water-crossing reconnoitring machine 
and the Christie tank, a machine combining tracks and road 
wheels, which in a recent trial covered 251 miles in seventeen 
hours, various gun-earning machines have been produced, an 

if 2 
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lnteiestiug account of which appeared in the Journal of the United 
States Artillery for January 1921. Apparently six different types 
of experimental machines have been built. : Mark 1 for an 8-m. 
howitzer: Mark n ior 155 nun. gun; Mark iii for a 210 mm. 
howitzer ; Mark i\ loi a 210 mm. howitzer ; Mark vn for a 75 mm. 
field gun: and a wheeled caterpillar for a 155 mm. gun. The 
maximum miles per hour of these six machines is as follows : 
•1.05: 5.10: 1.0; 0.5: 9 5 and 14.75. 

Taking into consideration what the tank accomplished during 
the recent war and what improvements in design arc likely to be 
effected m the near 1 ut me, it logically follows that we are to-day 
confronted by a military problem of the first magnitude — namely, 
should we continue to adhere to an Army based on muscle or 
should we not re-cast this Army and base it on machinery 0 W*' 
are m fact commuted by the same piohlcm which confronted the 
Navy during the luM sixty yais of the last century, and, in my 
own cpinion, there can he little 1 doubt that, as eventually the Navy 
abandoned sails and took to steam, «o will the Army abandon 
muscle as its moti\e foicc and take' to petrol. 

"Before outlining the likelihood of so stupendous a militaiy 
evolution, let its foi a moment glance at our present imperial 
situation and sv it then* are any factois which are likely to 
demand suc-h a change 

We are to-day confronted by what 1 will call two km problems : 
how commeicially to recover from the i unions cost ol the war, 
and how militarily to secure our empire against disorder and to 
guarantee a state ol peacefulness now so necessary to our general 
lecupewttloll 

The fust pioldein !*■ o'i- of the creation of wcaltli and the 
making good of k\e veim' <h licit Every great advance m com- 
merce ha- been mitMt.‘d i>\ a new or impinved means <>f move- 
i non t . -uch a - tin* m\ention of the wheel, boat . sad and the steam 
engine Hu ktn i the wheel, moving either on load or rad. lias 
made cmli-at ion what it m to-day. It po-seso*s hnvvevet, one 
-el joe- limitation it demands a mad oi railway ha it s fr er move- 
ment, and hot h ate expensive items which out present itn- 
poven-hed condition does not permit us to entertain 

To-day we po- - - mote undeveloped count! v Mian any nation 
has , \ et po-se-s.-d belote (except peihaps Jot lllissiag and we 
cannot < fr *\ el i p ,t until we < an move over it It would appear, 
the r '■"<)! f that the only economical solution to this problem is t<> 
be sought lot m a ecitnim jejal eioss-countt v tiaetot v\ hieli iti couti- 
tne- ait ,h as Ka-t \ftiea. Canada, Mesopotamia and eCewbeie 
will eriahie large tracts of virgin country to he exploitecl which 
today at* imienmnerative because of their di-lance from the tad- 
^ av I; tli ohition lx tie cot reef otte, civil cross-coin dry 
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traflic will give un enormous impetus to the mechaiiicahsation ol 
llie Army. 

As regards the second problem, which is virtually one of 
securing our commerce m non-European and undeveloped coun- 
tries, we possess an Army which is no larger than our Army of 
1913, our military liabilities have increased and the whole world 
is still in a turmoil. We cannot increase the number of our 
troops, for the cost of such an increase is prohibitive ; but if by 
median jcahsmg our Army we double its speed of movement we 
can indirectly halve the size of the territories it is called upon to 
safeguard. There is only one practical method of accomplishing 
this — t lie cross-country tractor which, moving at an average speed 
of eight or ten miles an hour, can covei in a day three to lour 
times as much ground as an infantryman can on his feet. 

We thus see that our present imperial problem, the re-creation 
of prosperity and its security, demands a radical change in both 
our civil and military means of movement. 

To most ol us any idea of change from methods we have 
become accustomed to is abhonent. (Juiipow'dt r, stage coaches, 
steam power, steamships, locomotives, rifles, breechloading guns, 
motor-cais, aeroplanes, tanks etc. etc., have all in their day met 
with strong opposition, and the stronger it has been the more 
certain lias been the change. In fact it seems almost to be a law 
of Providence that all great revolutionary ideas or thoughts must 
pass through the fire of piejtkhee before they are refined into 
piactical realities. 

If the mechanicahsatiou ol the Army be not voluntarily 
initiated by soldiers, it will be forced upon them by force of cir- 
cumstances. Necessity will first of all compel us to mechanicalise 
the whole of our supply services and guns because horses of the 
right stamp aie becoming unobtainable. As wheels will seldom 
carry lorries across country, tracks will be used Necessity will 
then compel us to mechanicalise our machine-guns and infantry, 
and eventualk out of great numbers of small mechanically pro- 
pelled landeratt will emerge the battle fleets of iuture land wars, 
the component units of which will be as different from the tanks 
of to-day as the Ilood and Queen Elizabeth are different from the 
Merrimae and the Monitor 

]t is, however, not my intention in tins piesent article to 
speculate regarding a distant future ; in place 1 intend laying* 
before the reader certain |*>xxibilities which nuiv help us to solve 
our immediate problem and those which are likely to coni rout 
us within the next few \eai". 

Before the outbieak of the war our Defence Forces consisted 
of a Xaw and an Army ; the former was organised for war and its 
strength was based on the prim lple of two keels to one ; the latter 
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was organised for peace and it was based on no military principle 
whatsoever. The Expeditionary Force consisted of C> Divisions, 
not because the number six denoted any military value, but 
because the normal unemployment m t lit* United Kingdom pro- 
sided some 30 ,000 men annually who on a 7 }cais enlistment 
enabled 6 Divisions to be maintained. 

Before 1011, between our war-organised Fleet and our peace- 
organised Army there was but little co-operation, and to-day this 
state continues; iurtlier to-day to the two pie-war Deience Forces 
we must add a third —the Koval Air Foi ce with which, from both 
a naval and a military point of view , there is at present but an 
attenuated co-operation. 

Co-operation simplv means working togcthei , or combining 
each other’s poweis to woik, so that the maximum lesult may be 
obtained from the minimum dibit. There aie two t actors which 
must here be con^ideied lustlx the knowledge ol each other’s 
limitations, and seeondh the harmonisation ot each nthei 's differ- 
ences. I jet us now consider these two lactois liom the point ot 
view’ of movement, olleiisive power and means oi protection, the 
three matenal elements wlneh build up tin* compound called 
tactics. 

Military Lnmtat runs Sti ategicalh an armv is based on the 
locomotive and steamship, tactically on human and aiuimil muscle 
The result of this is that though the ionnei enables vast quant itie's 
of men to he concentrated m a theatre ol operations, the lattei 
lestruts their movement m dnect piopoition to the si/e oi the 
masses coneenti ated Fuither, that a- all movement ot supplies 
is by road and rail, an armv m the field vntualK possesses but a 
one-dimensional power oi movement, it can move up ami down 
loads but it can seldom move away trom them 

As legal ds its oilen-ive |*ower this js limited lo the oaiivnu 
powers oi man and horse, and, a- these cannot he increased, all 
radical changes in the power of weafnuis aie -t t i<-t l\ limited r F 1 m ■ 
'■aiiic difheulty apphe- to pioteetion '(’lie soldier can pioteet 
himself mdiiectly hv hi- weapons and diieet'v hv seekme covei 
hv giound, but chiect plot* < t ion hv arinoui In eaimot cal i v , neit I ie| 
can mfantrv and artiilerv lire wlul-t m movement, in hut 
muscular limitation.- aie tin* kev stone to m-ailv all out t.u < k-.i I 
difficulties which, in bulk, render an aimv the most luinplrv ol 
*all fighting oigannafon-. 

Naial JAmitatmn^ -Since the mils of warships were replace I 
by steam power, naval strate gy and tactics have* been based on *i 
common motive* (one winch ha. lmdered the movement of fleets 
two-dimensional, that l- to -av ships can move in anv direction 
on a plane* suifaee tfte* sra . further than tin-, certain vessels ran 
submerge* and so possess a t Ini d-dimeiisiona I power ol movement. 
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which enables them to seek protection by water as the soldier on 
land seeks protection hy ground. Of all fighting vehicles or 
weapon-mountings, ships can carry the most powerful weapons 
and the heaviest armour. The mam limitation of the ship is that 
she cannot leave the water and that as human beings do not live 
on water they (normally) must he defeated on land. 

Air Force Limitations. — -The aeroplane possesses a three- 
dimensional power of moxement and enormous speed. Its main 
limitation is its inability to remain static in the air. The force of 
gravity is its enemv which compels it to remain in perpetual 
motion, which reduces its power of carrying weapons of heavy 
calibre and restricts its protection by armour. The air offers it no 
protection as water does to the submarine or earth to the soldier ; 
further than this, when at rest on land or water its powers of self- 
protection are small. 

The Harmonization of the differences . — Accepting these limita- 
tions and many others which space does not permit our examining, 
their ideal harmonisation would appear to lie in a submersible 
battleship which can fly through the air and move o\er the land. 
Such a vessel, though not totally impracticable, would, if built 
to-day, he a worthless monstrosity possessing but the minimum 
power of each arm represented by it, certainly of sea and air, and 
so would he easily defeated in these two elements. Let us, how- 
ever, accept it as an ultimate goal which possibly may some day 
he reached and see what our immediate steps should he m order 
to attain it. 

Our first difficulty is one of movement. A fleet which possesses 
command of the sea can normally ‘-team to any point on an enemy's 
coast line and effect a surprise before a land force can be assembled 
to meet it, and this will remain good in spite of the aeroplane* 
for though the aeroplane may warn the enemy that a fleet is 
approaching a certain area of the coast it will he difficult to say 
for certain opposite what point this fleet will anchor. 

On arming at the point selected the difficulty begins; the 
ships cannot crawl on to the land, and the military forces to be 
landed cannot swim to the shore, and because of these limitations 
the means adopted to tiansfer a muscnlarly organised army from 
mechanically propelled ^liips is little superior to those used by 
Julius Caesar, and even more difficult, for his triremes drew* vor\ 
little water. The result of this in the past has frequently been 
hand in the future will he more so, if the present military organi- 
sation he maintained) that all surprise is lost and that before the 
army landed can move forward if will he eonfronted by an enemy 
in superior strength. 

Let. us now turn to the tank 1 have already mentioned that 
a floatable machine has been constructed, and though this may 
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still be very imperfect in nature, there is no reason to doubt that, 
in a few years time, a trustworthy one will be produced. From our 
floating mechanical base, our ships, we launch our floating 
mechanical army. This force propels itself ashore, crawls up the 
beach and in place of converting it into Epsom Downs on a Derby 
morning, it moves straight inland at a speed of ten miles an hour, 
and within twenty-four hours of landing is 150 miles within the 
enemy’s territories. Freed from railways, and let us suppose 
possessing one week's radius of action, it can spread havoc in the 
enemy’s countiy, and, when threatened by a superior force, it can 
make for the coast line, possibly several hundred miles away 
from its original point of landing, swim out to the fleet- and 
re-embark 

Lot us \isualne three or four sneli forces operating at different 
points against an enemy, and some picture may be formed of the 
confusion resulting. Then let us suppose that whilst these raid- 
ing forces arc disorganising the enemy's army, plans and com- 
mand, as the Vikings disorgamsed half Europe a- thousand years 
ago, a determined muMon is launched at some vital point, it will 
be a difficult op. ration for the enemy to collect his dmmtcgiated 
inrees and to newt it. even if these forces he mechanical 

Lor us //o' n'hnlf of wh an operation depends on srn-jxiwer, 
th»* r nly differmwo when compared w ith the paM being, that whilst 
form- rly an army, ismg nm-elo as its motne force, could seldom 
make good what the navy modeled a mechanical army 

can malm it coo] it can take advantage of a na\al suipiiso and 
accentuate thm advantage bv the speed with which it moves 
inland 

Let n- now turn to the aeroplane and continue our ‘-pecula- 
tion-. To-d i\ , if an armv were landed on an enemy's ona-t , e\en 
if it were hul -Iightlv opposed, if« promv^s inland would he vei y 
slow. 1'imm it aoioplane- would operate forward, hut being unable 
to ic-t m tlm air or to seel; lv-t on the l* round witlun the enemy’s 
eoimtiv. thev would have to return to their all hut static base. 
Now- m ] Tice of a static haw let us picture a meehanieal army 
moving foiwaid at L>0 to 150 mile- a da\ . and we shall at once 
realne what in flue nee -ueh a } L i 1 1 1 \ w ill have on the aeroplane 
It will possess a moving haven of roOige behind H it will no longer 
hr. neef^snrv for it to return the whole wav home, it will he 
endowed with a greater h 1 -i t \ of action 1 1 in n m possible to-dav : 
in fact, jint as a mechanical army can t do* fuller advantage of 
naval power than a muscular one, so will the aeroplane he able to 
take a fuller advantage of the pmu' of a meehanieal army than 
it can po‘ -ihlv tale m tb 1 om 1 o r ope which for its movement is 
dependent on human home-power. 
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Accepting the above speculations as possible, what have we 
accomplished ? True , we have not reached our ideal — a submarine 
battleship which can fly and crawl, but by mechanicalising the 
Army, the only remaining Service dependent on muscle as a means 
of movement, we have linked the three Services closer together 
and have enabled co-operation between them to become more 
effective, not only bv increasing the speed of the land forces but 
by freeing them from the shackles of roads and rails and so 
endowing thorn with a two-dimensional power of movement. 

The tank and its progeny, which latter may take many forms 
ranging from quite small craft equipped with machine-guns to 
others carrying the heaviest ordnance, must and will modify our 
present strategical and tactical doctrines, not only as regards the 
Army itself blit as regards the Navy and Air Force as well. To-day 
not only are the Services living in three separated thought-tight 
compartments but each Service is struggling with its neighbour 
to obtain preferential treatment. They are in fact cutting each 
other’s throats, not that the fittest may survive, for all three are 
immoital, but so that each individually may obtain the biggest 
slice out of the Treasury cake. This state of affairs will continue 
until we lm\e created a body of men who can think in terms of 
(Irand Strategv, the combined use of the three Services in place 
of their individual employment. This means the fusion of mili- 
tary thought, in the widest meaning of the word military, in one 
hi am, which will not think of the Army without thinking of the 
Navy, and will not think of either without thinking of the Air 
Force, and which further will know what science and industry 
are accomplishing in civil life, what politics require, and 1iow t to 
tit all those factors together mi that a complete picture may be 
foi med of the imeessitka- and lequiroments of the next war. 

When thinking out these requirements, we must maintain a 
just balance between the ideal we should aim at and the means 
at our disposal. Our means are our present-day Army, Navy 
and Air Force, our mafenal resources, our national income and 
our man-power, and as a revolution in our military organisation 
is likely to end in chaos, we should, in place, seek to attain our 
goal thiough a deadv evolution. 

Considering the \nny alone, tin’s evolution from a muscular 
to a meehanieal basis should, T consider, he attempted in three 
definite stages : 

fit The replacement of wheeled supply vehicles by cross-country 
tractors. 

(\\) The assistance of present-day arms by mechanicalising 
their local transport. 

(lilt The gradual replacement of the existing organisation by 
one halt'd on mechanical movement generally. 
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As regards the first : a problem which has constantly perplexed 
commanders in the held is that of the tactical deployment from 
column of march. Hitherto marches have, normally, been 
carried out by road, not so much because roads provide the 1 easiest 
marching surfaces, but because the fighting troops depend for then- 
sustenance on their supply wagons and lorries, and, as these can 
seldom leave the roads, where they go the troops must follow or 
precede. Even m spite of this, all immediate necessities have to 
be carried on the man lnmself. The result of this to-day is, 
that a single division inarching on one road will require the 
best part of a dav to deploy and, on account of the (50 lb. of equi|>- 
ment carried on the man, the troops composing it an* normally 
an exhausted force on the completion of this maiuemre If, now , 
we replace the existing wheeled vehicles by cross-country tractors, 
not only will the length of the road columns lx* reduced but these 
vehicles can, when required, move off the roads and so tree them 
to the troops. Further, they can follow the troops when deployed 
and so obuate the present necessity of closing m on roads at the 
completion of an action 

As regard < the second, the assistance ot pie^ent-day nuns, tins 
constitutes a problem which has \exed the minds of Generals quite 
as persistently a* the abo\e one. ]t pnots on the carnage of 
necessary fighting equipment and ammunition Sixty pounds ot 

equipment is not an economic load for a man to carry, and it can 
never he made an economic load. because human muscular endur- 
ance m constant Further, as warfare evokes, necessities 
multiply, so much so that, in the recent war. the total weight 
carried by an infantryman frequently rose to over 70 11>. in dr\ 
weather. mema-mg to e\en 100 lh m wet. Such weights a- 
these limit the effeetiw i.tdiu- of actum of the infantry soldier 
to a few mile" Besides equipment, the rate of fire of automatic 
weapons — light and hea\y machine-guns -demands wist supplie- 
of ammunition : r earned on tin* man he ceases to 1 m* a tighter 
and beronies tmt tin* supplier of another For one light machine- 
gun at East tour ammunition carriers are required in action . 
consequently in place of being a one-man weapon its utihtx 
depend- on fi\e Tf now we supply everv platoon of men with one 
supply traetoj and one or two ammunition tractors, not only shall 
we he aide to reduce tie* wem lit carried on the foot-soldier bv at 
lea«t 20 lb when m .u* turn and TO ]h when on the line of march, 
hut we shall be able to men a^e the number of automatu* weapons 
earned and so wank irw tea >■ tie* fighting power of the infantry 
As regank tlu* tlmd the i eplacement of the existing organi- 
sation by a more mobile one. it- ewdution cannot be other than a 
gradual one The artillerv hor-e wdl b\ degrees giw wav to flit- 
tractor, which will not onk transpoit field and heawei gulls but 
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will enable greater quantities ol am munition to be carried than is 
possible at present. The tank liom its position amongst the army 
troops will, 1 consider, be called upon to work in closer and closer 
co-operation with the iniuntry, as these will require all the pro- 
tection it can afford them on account of the ever-increasing number 
of machine-guns rendered possible by cross-country tractors. 
T'rom army troops the first step, therelore, is likely to be that ol 
divisional tioops, and then, ,is the machine becomes simpler in 
design, we may expect to see companies of tanks attached to 
iniuntry battalions and eventually platoons of tanks to companies. 
Latter on, it the tank follows m the evolutionary footsteps of the 
arquebus, musket and ulle, these platoons will grow in strength 
until the infantry personnel in them will become too small to 
operate effectively with the mechanical elements. Should such 
an evolution take place we may expect to see the future battalion 
represented by three or Jour tank companies, equipped with one 
or more types ol machines, and one company of mechanically 
transported infantry. 

The above speculations ultimately lead us to an important 
question which is likely to be hotly debated m the near future. 
This is the question ol man-power and its place in future w T ars. 
In the past, man-power has been one of the deciding factors in 
war, a& one man has normally meant one weapon. As it is by 
means of weapons that blows are given, the more men a nation 
could put into the field the more weapons could the commander 
of its army concentrate at the decisive point. Similarly w^ith 
tanks, it has, quite logically, been urged that, if both sides possess 
machines of equal power, the side which can maintain the greatest 
number of tanks m the theatie of war will stand the best chance 
of winning. 2 

This contention is not disputed, for its correctness is apparent. 
The tank m itself is not an economiser of men as men, save 
in the sense that m battle it protects the soldier better than he can 
be protected if equipped as an infantryman or trooper of to-day ; 
but it is an economiser of human energy, for it enables a man’s 
powers to he expended at a higher profit. 

In peace time the size of an army is ultimately limited, cer- 
tainly m civilised states, by the percentage of the national income 
which can economically he expended on the defence forces as an 
instn anee against war. Supposing that L‘.r is the sum allotted 
lor the cost of the Army , then the object of the military authorities 

- it should ho noted boro that tho greatest number of tanks need not necessarily 

produced h\ the eouutrv possessing the largest population, hut rather by the 
country possessing tin' superior means ol production. Whilst most countries, what- 
e\or he their population < an turn out o ties and ammunition r.ipidlv , comparatively 
otiis a lew possess extensive means of manufacturing all the components of tanks 
111 hulk 
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is to obtaiu from this money, which is largely expended on 
personnel, the highest rate of interest in terms of efficiency, li, 
in a present-day army, this efficiency be represented by y, then the 
deductions, already drawn from the statistics of the recent war, 
point to the likelihood ol the efficiency of a mechanical army being 
greater than y. 1 will assume that this efficiency is 5 y. Then 
it would appear that, if we leave out of our account the initial 
cost of the machines themselves, a mechanical army costing if t 
could replace a present-day army costing £jl . Consequently, that 
t'.r— .j, will be saved and many thousands ol men icleased lor civil 
employment. This is, however, only true m so far as the shock 
of battle, lighting efficiency , is concerned, it is ne\eitheless not 
true when it is realised that wars are not only made up of battles 
but include besides the occupation of conquered territories, the 
garrisoning of defence works, and the supply, lepair and training 
organisations of the lighting troops themsehes, the impoitaiice 
of which is likely to grow in direct proportion as the mechamcali- 
sation of armies renders these armies more and more mobile. 

We thus find that probably the most difficult pioblem which, 
sooner or later, will face the General Stalls of all civilised armies 
is not the obtaining of increased fighting efficiency out of the sum 
allotted to them for the personnel they conti ol, hut how to divide 
this sum between the mechanical arms and their admimstiativr 
services. It is unlikely that this problem will he successfully 
solved by a hasty change over urged so fieouently by nows- 
p3j K?r economists. That it will he sohed is a ceitainty, unless 
wars cease their troubling, and that the nm-t efficient solution to 
be sought for m. not to turn the parent military organisation 
upside down hut, to e\olve from out it, as i.ipidh as m compatible 
with the general education of all Kinks m the changes in tactics, 
training and administration winch will lx* demanded, the m my of 
the future. Not an army of mat bines, but still as e\cr an annv of 
men, men cunning and skilled in the u-e of machine! y to mo\e 
them, to protect them, to supply them and to cany for them 
weapons of increased effect, m order that they may safeguard and 
( nforoe that ‘will towin' w Inch, rm heretofme, must icniain the 
driving jkav't behind every buttle 
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FAIR PLAY FOR INDIA 


It is an unfortunate eharacienstic of our English methods and 
piactice that criticism ot ourselves, our civilisation and our 
achievements attains to a pionnnenee which may be— and often 
is - seriously misleading to our friends as well as to our enemies. 
Tin-- habit ol M'lf-doju relation may have intrinsic merits which 
do not appear on the smface; it may even be a sign of 
inner grace; but their air times and seasons when it is 
not only inapposite but ma\ hr poMtnel} dangerous. The recent 
eruption of public inertings, speeches and articles upon the 
subject of India seems to be peculiarly inopportune, and it 
may not be out ot place to suggest reasons why, in the interests 
ol oidinaiy fair pla\ (a eonmlctation which is supposed to "weigh 
with m), it would be moie decent, as well as more politic, to 
exeice-e a mea-uiv ol reticence m regard to our great Indian 
Dependency at the pie^ent critical juncture. We have surely got 
awav i lorn the ti.nlition of publicity on the occasion of the birth 
ot a ro\ al child . and still further behind us is the t a lry-tale practice 
of assembling the good and the wicked godmothers round the 
unfortunate bantling's eiadle for the purpose of noisy discussion 
of, and fatuous promises ami prophecies as to, the future career 
of the infant. The piiblu ltv which attended the lyings-in of the 
great m former da\^ ma\ ha\e liad its justification, but it can 
licWT b\ any possibility lia\e furthered the development and 
health \ giowth of the elnld, while it unquestionably imperilled 
the welt aie of the mot her. Yet J suggest that there is a real 
analogy between the obsolete and pernicious practices of the past 
m regaid to childbirth and what is happening in relation to the 
bin It of demon at ic political institutions in India. 

Recent w 1 1 1 1 1 * g s and more recent public utterances on the sub- 
ject. emanating exelusi\ely fiom those who criticise or condemn 
the political changes inaugurated in India, fall into two categories. 
They are either articles signed or speeches made by responsible 
persons whose names are in many cases a guarantee that they 
I;a\ e some teal knowledge of the subject, even if that knowledge 
he senomh out of date, or they are anonymous contributions 
which lean* it in doubt how far the authors are qualified to instruct 
English opinion at all. As a. rule, the former are the sober 
expression of wews based on expeiience, more or less recent, 
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gained in actual administration in one or more provinces of the 
Indian Empire. Such utterances, whether the moment is oppor- 
tune or not for their publication , are entitled to all respect, 
especially in so far as they deal with facts, historical, sociological 
or statistical, within the knowledge and experience of the writers ; 
and they are of real value in the formation of an intelligent public 
opinion of this country. "Rut what can he said of those anonymous 
contributions, purj>orting to come from writers of wide knowledge 
and experience, which, while claiming acquaintance with the con- 
ditions, give neither chapter nor verse for their statements, and 
content themselves with Cassandra-like predictions of the future 
based on a partial and biased presentment of facts 0 If the public 
in England weie better informed generally regarding Indian eon 
ditions such articles would h.ue little potentiality for harm m 
this country, though they would still be actively injurious in India : 
but. since intelligent appreciation of Indian problems of adminis- 
tration is of necessity restricted to the \erv few , aiticles of the 
type refen ed to are dangerously misleading to the general public 
m England and positiwlv harmful in their effect upon the mind 
and attitude towards us of informed public opinion m India. 

It i< worth while to take a concrete case in older to sub- 
stantiate till* point In an anonymous article recently published 
occurs the statement that the onl\ bond of unitv between Mahom- 
medans and Hindus is a ‘ common hatred of Thitain ’ Such a 
statement < an onh he described as grossly m;u curate if the write! 
intends to convey the suggestion that there exists in India a. 
‘common hatred of Britain ' The suggestion is refuted hv the 
writer himself who quotes from his own Indian con e-pondonts ; 
but it is mwdiiexoiis in the extreme to propagate an impression 
so wide of the truth Tin* writer would probably leplv tluit all 
he wished to comfy was that a common hatred of Britain was 
the only bond which united the extreme revolutionaries. Tbit if 
he had paused to reflect he would have realised that the statement . 
as it appears m hm article, was hound to convey, as T know for 
a fact that it has convex ed. to his read'-m the false impression 
that there exist- among Indian-, whethei Hindus or Mahomme 
dans a common hatred of Britain It is of importance that su< h 
a mistaken impression should he corrected 

The author of the artiefe in question goes on to state that 1 ca< h 
caste ’ in India is now ‘ inoie exclusive than ever before ’ ITi • 
anonymity makes if difficult to know upon what basis of know- 
ledge or experience he builds his generalities T can, howc\et 
state from m\ own personal knowledge that the statement is not 
correct It is true that subdivisions of caste do take place to-dav, 
as they have been taking place during thousands of years past : 
hut the social and religious harriers between such mmol sub- 
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divisions, as also between the gieat iunda mental divisions oJ the 
V edas, tend daily to become iowei. 

The general statement is then made that 4 no one thinks of 
the general weal.’ This is simply giotesque to anyone who has 
a wide acquaintance among Indian gentlemen m dillerent pro- 
vinces in India. The writer, presumably, has no knowledge of 
the brotherhood oi workers known as the 4 Servants ot India,’ and 
has never heard of the philantlnopic work being done m many of 
the larger cities oi India through purely indigenous organisations, 
such, lor example, as the ‘Debt Ivedemption Committees’ of 
Bombay, with which 1 had the pnwlege of coming into contact. 
1 know also more than one body of devoted workers in the field 
ot charity and education m Calcutta of whom it is obvious that 
the writer knows nothing. One is compelled also to assume that 
lie is not personally acquainted with the distinguished moderate 
politicians all over India, many of whom have .~aici diced money 
and friends in their devotion to a cause. 

Further on the article informs English readers that India 
never felt the war, was not interested in it, and contributed, rela- 
tively to her population, a ridiculously small quota of troops. A 
more untaii or ungenerous statement it is difficult to imagine. 
If there is to be cntiei-m oi the effort of the British Government 
m India cm this seore let this he expiessed clearly — for India’s 
contribution ( necessaiilv , having icgard to the system of govern- 
ment pi evading at the tune) depended not upon India’s express 
or implied interest in, or zeal for. the Allied and British cause, 
but entirely upon the means adopted l>y the Government for 
piopagatmg and explaining the cause for which we were fighting 
and for enlisting reel nits fn Octobei 1914 India was denuded 
<>l her best Indian troops. Hecruitmg was sj>eeded up, but was 
still, until three veais later, organised and conducted by Army 
Headquai ters in aecoidanee vutli the ordinary standardised 
methods It was not until 1917 that an effort was made to explain 
the Hmpne’s needs, to utilise civil agency and widely to expand 
reel lilting The tiguies relevant to a judgment upon India’s par- 
ticipation in tlu' war have been published widely ; and the follow- 
ing siiiimuirv will surpuse those who may have accepted as correct 
t In* statement 1 have quoted * 

Indian combat nut prisunml m Vn^ust 1914 lineludimr 


icservlstst • 193,253 

Indian combatant /»/•/ sunntl on No\eml>cr 1, 15)18 . . . .>.>0,311 

Indian combatant pvt sunn* I sent overseas during the 
period of the war . • • 5.12,33!) 

Indian non combatant i*nsonn*l sent overseas during the 
war • -M.033 

Indian combatant*, recruited duruu; the war 830,808 

Indian non-combatants recruited during the war 44o,;>92 

Total recruitment during the wai . . 1,282,400 
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It. has seemed worth while to analyse one article selected from 
the anonymous category, not only because the particular article 
purported to be written by one having long experience of a pro- 
vince of India, but also, and chiefly, because it is typical of so 
much partially informed comment that is being poured out for 
English consumption, apparently with the astonishing object of 
antagonising Great Britain and India at the very time when 
the most momentous experiment e\ er attempted, which depends 
for its success upon the cultivation of the most friendly relations 
between British and Indians, has been launched with the 
sanction of Parliament. One is justified in assuming, indeed oik* 
is compelled to assume, that this is the object of a writer such 
as the author of the article fiom which I have quoted, who goes 
out of hi"- way to main such statements as that ‘ truth can hardly 
he found m any Indian," that ‘ bribery is almost unixersal," and 
that Indians should continue to he treated ‘as the children they 
aie." Everyone is entitled to his own opinion leguidmg the 
probable Jesuits of the great experiment recent lx inaugurated bx 
the Duke ot Connaught; but it is questionable whether any of 
us who luxe serxod the Crown m India, and whose words max 
he taken by the less well-informed English reader as possessing 
some title to authority, has any right to propagate statement-, 
unsupported by statistic 1 ", which may proxe not to he tine of India 
as a whole, and which m any ease must cause the graxest oll'ence 
to all Indian^ and a most serious embarrassment to those who 
are cndeaxounng loyally to earn to a sueces.-ful issue the scheme 
ol administration embodied in the ( ioxei niueiit ol India \< t ot 
1919. Whole, as m this matter of the Indian llcfonii", so mm li 
has been -aid and wntten, not onlx in India hut in England, 
between the \eais 1917 and 1919, it max M-ein ahsind to suppose* 
that ample nppoi 1 unity has not bc*en uixen to the axeraue 
Englishman to appreciate* hot h 1 lie cnciuii"tances \\1 ik(i led to the 
proposed changes and tbe natuie of the changes theinscdxe" , \ < 1 
it may not he altogether .-upe rfluou- to attempt to summarise' the 
course ol event-, to endeavour to set forth impel t lallx , and a- 
briefly a- possible', the con-nleiations winch Gel to what formed 
the ha 'I- of the ( io\ei nment ot India \< t , and to point to < e-rt a m 
faetois which give* ground tor hoping that the prophet- of evil, 
of w hom the rc i- alwa\ - an abundance*, max he mi taken m then 
. prediction- 

j From the \e hi ls;> onu.irch, England, in all bet ptonounee- 
tnents m repaid to India, ha alwaxs gixen meat' oi le-" e-vplic-it 
cl'Xpre-"imi to thc> great ideal which in theorx underlies all her 
<T)X\n institution , munch, the principle 1 of government for the 
p< c.ple hx the people Tin* gle.it aim of fittim; Indians to 
iiilinim-t' i then! own affair.", to ha \e an equal opport unit \ to share 
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with Europeans in all offices under the Crown, and to manage 
local business by themselves, has been the burthen of our declara- 
tions ever since Queen Victoria s Proclamation. Haltingly and, 
as Indians naturally think, too slowly, we have nevertheless 
steadily advanced along the path thus indicated. The years 1872, 
and, more definitely, 188 L-5, saw the foundation laid of a scheme 
of indigenous administration of local and municipal affairs. The 
success achieved, greatest perhaps in Madras, varied enormously 
in the different provinces. Concurrently with this measure, which 
was designed to foster and develop an intelligent interest in local 
politics and in the promotion of local primary education, tenta- 
tive steps were taken in the direction of converting the councils 
lor legislation into fully deliberative bodies in the major provinces 
of India. The y ear 1892 marked the first step in the direction 
of securing some reality of representation of local interests upon 
those Councils ; and this was followed by the Morley-Minto reforms 
under which, while retaining, m most provinces, an official, or 
at least nominated, majority of members on the Councils, a 
genuine attempt was made to secure the representation, through 
election by constituencies, of all the more important interests, 
agricultural, landowning, trade, professional and commercial. 

Now it is obvious that the (leation of Legislative Assemblies 
in which, while all interests were represented by a system of 
f/Mu.s7-p<>pular election, the power remained solely m the hands 
of the executive, was hound soonei or later to lead to discontent 
and agitation \Yo Knglishnien should be the last to complain 
of tins, so long as the agitation w a conducted along constitutional 
lines. And, to India's credit be it said, the agitation was for 
the most part conducted upon such lines. The complaint, so often 
heard, that none* of these successixe 'concessions' has brought 
complete satisfaction or put an end to agitation is surely based 
upon the* assumption that Indians ought to he different from all 
other races, and particularly from oursches. It is, of course, a 
matter of universal experience that the spread of education, the 
evolution ol industrial prosperity and the expansion of democratic 
institutions tend to increase discontent and social unrest, though 
in process of time the\ may guide those developments into more 
reasonable and better-informed channels. Therefore, when, after 
some ten years’ expenenee of a system m winch popular repre- 
sentatives could influence, hut could not determine, policy', and 
found themsehes divorced altogether from any responsibility in 
the face of a solid official ina|<>iitv, there grew up a spirit of 
healthy discontent and a cry foi reform, such a result was not 
only reasonable hut might base been — and, indeed, by a few people 
was — foreseen. That spirit and the agitation for a further step 
forward began to manifest themselves about 1912, and, hut for 
Vol XC No 533 I 
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t Lie outbreak of war in 1 9 J 4 , would have bulked l'ar more pro- 
minently in the English preos than in fact they did. Lord 
Hardiuge's Government, however, and more than one of the pro- 
vincial administrations, were fully alive to the importance and 
reality of, and appreciated the justification for, the movement ; 
and one of the last of Lord Ilardinge's acts was to draw up a 
Memorandum giving expression to his views as to the need for 
a revision and expansion on a more liberal basis of India’s political 
institutions. The deliberations which ensued, in consultation with 
all those qualified to express an informed opinion, resulted m 
due course in the pronouncement of His Majesty’s Government 
of August 1917, and that pronouncement formed the text ujkjii 
which Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford built up their Report. 
What, however, is not so well known in England is the pains 
tnat were taken to explore every possible alternative avenue leading 
to the goal expressed m the pronouncement, the crux of which, 
lor present purposes, was the declaration that representati\e 
institutions must be invested with responsibility, and that any 
scheme of reform must provide for the yrmjrcssix v development 
of responsibility. No one concerned in the debbei aliens liked what 
has come to be known as dyarchy, but it pm\cd to be beyond 
the wit both of those m India who examined the matter and 
of the Select Committee ot both Houses of Parliament who went 
over the same ground with such eare m 1919, to find am alterna- 
tive to a scheme under which stme departments of the administra- 
tion should he made over to ministers responsible to the elected 
local parliaments while others continued to he reserved to the 
bureaucracy, responsible ultimately to the Rritish Parliament 
And it is important to add that the mam critics of the scheme 
of the M ontagn-Chelmsford Report have completely failed to make 
am ( orntriK tiv e suggestions for an alternative which will comply 
with tlir conditions required either bv the d< Halation of \ugiM 
19l< or the t lie uiii:- taiK'es oi the t .is** 

Attacks u) k tii the new scheme of administration, so recently 
inaugurated l»v HP IP the Duke of Connaught, are usually upon 
tin' lilies that India, apart from the very small number of educated 
politician — the int( Ui(f< ttista is not fit to administer any of her 
own affairs; that om dutv of protecting the millions of the unedu- 
cated comes lief ore anv obligation to experiment in the delegation 
•of authority to the educated few ; and that such delegation must 
inevitably result m the sacrifice of the vital interests of the many 
to the vestal aristocratic interests of those who, by caste, by edu- 
cation, oi bv opportunity have inherited or acquired an advantage 
Now my aim is not to arouse or prolong eon t rovers v, hut to 
mue that a halt Mould he called to the unprofitable kind of 
< nti< mm v. bicb can onlv result in the exacerbation of racial hading. 
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ll would he quite possible, loi example, to contend that the per- 
centage of the educated in India is not, having regard to all the 
circumstances, so much lower than it was in England in 1832 
as to justify the first contention . while it would be unanswerable 
to reply, as regards constituent les, that these, under the new 
Indian constitution, compare favourably with many of the English 
constituencies in the pre-Roform days Again, if mere dialectics 
were mv object I could point to the results of the first elections 
m Madras, where three non-Brahmin ministers have come into 
} ower, m refutation of the prediction that the intelligentsia (which, 
m India, more or less connotes the caste of Brahmins) must 
inevitably dominate the political situation to the detriment of 
tin' lower castes and the millions of toiling ryots. It seems to 
me, however, that all lines of criticism, whether emanating from 
the responsible or the ii responsible, come down to the postulate 
that a democratic form of constitution is unsuited to a country 
peopled, as is India, by heterogeneous races, speaking diverse 
languages, and permeated by a social system, based on religious 
sanctions, of the most ngorously aristocratic character Bet us 
assume for a moment that this is so; but in that case ought we 
not to ha\e realised the fact 70 \ears ago, and moulded our policy 
hono"tl\ in accordance therewith 0 Instead of doing this we have, 
for tlnee generations, set before Indians and ourselves the goal 
ol self-government for India, and we have mortgaged our right 
to the contention that India's fotm of civilisation and her social 
system are un-uited to self-government. T. for one, decline to 
accept as justified the only logical verdict upon our conduct in 
the past if that contention he pleaded now. Tt is the simple 
fact, as well as our sole justification, that wo ha\e honestlv set 
before ourselves for India the same ideal as animates us at home 
and abroad — the dissemination of liberty ; and the only road which 
we know of as leading thither is the road- -the gradually widening 
?oad--of democratic institutions by which wc ourselves have 
travelled T am confident that not one of those who assisted at 
the deliberations winch led to the plan of the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Report would lui\e claimed either that our toad was whollv 
adapted to Indian condition-', or that the avenue which was carved 
out in that Report to lead to the road was the result of a Clod- 
granted inspiration, or was necessarily in all respects suited to 
the complexities of the Indian cosmogony. All that is claimed 
is that we have preached an ideal: that we have made promises 
in good faith : that we must honour our undertakings on the only 
plan of which wc have experience : and all that is now asked for 
is fair play 

It mav well he doubted whether here in England we realise 
in the' remotest decree the effect in India of utterances whether 
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by responsible statesmen or irresponsible writers m the Press ; but 
there is the counterpart of the news published in England regard- 
ing India which will illustrate the point. Naturally the new T s 
which is telegraphed home regarding India relates to those isolated 
instances of disorder, or those special]} remarkable utterances, 
which take place from time to time. Of the ris iiicrtuic and 
peaceful pursuance by the vast mass of the population of their 
daily avocations, and of the continuing confidence between the 
British and the Indian, we hear nothing. The result is, even 
in relatively well-informed English circles, a wholly distorted 
impression of the realities of the Indian situation. It should, 
then, be easy to picture the exaggerated effect upon literate India 
of articles and speeches such as those to which 1 have referred, 
and the even more disastrous lesult of ill-considered utterance's m 
Parliament. These are telegraphed out to India : with the result 
that what passes in England as unimportant , or wholly without 
notice, is presented to Indian readers as though it were matter 
m the forefront of English news. What is perhaps in reality 
an incident of pmliamentan or part} tactics is magnified into 
being the view universal!} held in England of Indian politicians 
or India’s political goal Jt onh speakers and writers would 
weigh their utterances in the M*ale of their effect m India, one 
of the chief difficulties m tfie wax of the British admmistiator 
in India would he remoxed. 

I have incidental]} appealed to the British spmt of fan pla\ , 
and there are at the present juncture special reasons for mxokiug 
it The administration which, lightly or wrongly, mistaken!} 
or \\htl\. has endeavoured to forge an instrument for the honour- 
ing oi Creat Biitam’s explait undertakings to India, lias vacated 
ofti( r , and Bold loading’ has taken oxer the reins of the Yite- 
roxaltx from Lord Chehn-donl Lord Beading will find that the 
new]} coilstit uted legislative bodies, nndel the influence of tin' 
modrrate politicians, h.ixe begun on the whole xxell, and haxe 
shown m manx dm*< tion- a striking appret lation of the respon- 
sibilities whith ha\< devolved upon them Th<‘ new Legislative 
Assemhlx at I >elhi ha-. j »;i --< m 1 i esolut ions which will great!} 
-trengthen the hands < »f the administration , and lias taken \ 
line, for example in leg. ml to the Esher Committee’s Beport . 
which has the cordial endorsement ofexeix But jsh official . There 
will he found mam dne< tions m xxlmh British official opinion, 
hitherto muz/led bv bureaucratic control, will gladlv range itself 
bv the c ide of Indian pohtieal sentiment, and new points of friendly 
contact eannot fad to/ieate a eioser understanding and to dissipate 
or weaken the effort- of those who haxe made it their business 
to amuse racial sentiment. 
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An example of restraint should, however, be set by Parlia- 
ment and by public men if there is to he any hope that a truce 
is to be called to nagging and hitter criticism. Parliament has 
set up the Indian parliaments and has devolved upon them a 
measure of responsibility. That responsibility can only be fairly 
discharged if' a fair trial he given. One of the incidents of the 
new system is the administration of those departments which 



It should be obvious to those familiar with parliamentary practice 
that the ministry must he able to command a majority in the 
chamber, and that, consequently, the selection of ministers must 
be made from among those who can command the necessary 
support. Any person eligible, under the law, to the assembly 
is qualified to become a minister. If a previous conviction for 
a criminal offence does not disqualify for membership of the 
assembly neither can it disqualify for the ministry. What good 
purpose — what sane purpose— can be served by personal attacks 
on ministers called to carry on the King’s government in accord- 
ance with the new order of things 9 What would be said of 
similar attacks upon ministers m tile dominions? 

The nearest analogy to the great experiment now in progress 
in India is perhaps the creation of the Union of South Africa. 
There were not lacking then the same jeremiads that are uttered 
to day about India Thete the difficulties and complexities sur- 
rounding the \enture are infinitely greater than those touching 
South Africa, and if success is to crown the scheme patience and 
tolerance are essential Them is something larger m the problem 
than a question of material Imperialism. There is the question 
whether Kngland m this great venture is going to he true to her 
own ideals, 01 whether, on a priori arguments, she is going to 
render then realisation impossible 


Ciwm H. Hill. 
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THE ASIATIC INVASION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 

The Asiatic Enquii) Commission, appointed L>) the (lovernor- 
Geneial oi the l moil ot South Africa on the 3rd ol February 

1930, piesented it> report at the oi>emng oi Parliament early m 

1931. 

The terms ol releivnce were : To impure into, and leport on, 
the profusions oi the law uflectmg (a) the acquisition ol land and 
rights allectmg land m the Union by Asiatics and persons of Asiatic 
descent, lor trading and other purposes ; (b) the trading and card- 
ing on oi business L>\ such persons geiieiall) or m specified 
locdiiUes . and iuither to repoit whetlier it is in the })ubhc interest 
to alter the law m an\ lespect, and to make recommendations with 
regard to any difficulties and grievances which ha\e ansen m 
icgaul to matters (in and ib>. 

At the opening ot J’ailiainent tile iieport was stioiigl) criticised 
in the Home oi Assembly ior its weakness, but no discussion oi 
a eomtiuctne charactei took place, on a subsequent occasion, m 
ie])l\ to a question, it wa- st ited on behali of the (,io\ernment that 
thi" difficult subject would be dealt with during the following 
session L>\ a i ill 1 . 

Uintliei debates took j>laee on Ma\ 3 and May 1*3 on the 
motion oi Mi Maiwick, a Natal member, asking the (iovei nnient 
to allot to the Asiatic community separate and distinct areas 
Further discussion oi this subject will la* iound laffir on. 

In the meantime, pending the production ol the (jo\ eminent 
Pull, it is realised that the issues which aie at stake are so 
momentous, and the decisions which may he amw*d at so far- 
reaching in their consequences, that it will require not only the 
highest statesmanship on the pait of the Union ( io\ eminent , but 
also the whole-hearted support oi the white community m South 
Africa, as well as the moral sanction oi the J British Empire 
throughout the world, if the burning contro\ersies wdiieh have 
been steadily gaining strength and bitterness during the last 
twenty \ ears are to he final!) disposed of and laid to lest. 

The ( 'ominishioners remark at the end of their Import, before 
summarising their let orninendations : 
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It. would bo vain to expoet that I ho rooommonda lions which wo have 
made will satisfy either the Asiatic community as a whole, or their 
opponents among the European population; but it is hoped that they will 
moot with approval from moderate and reasonable men of both races who 
are willing to be guided by a calm consideration of the facts and circum- 
stances connected with this most difficult problem. 

The immigration ol Indians commenced in 1.800, and originated 
in the introduction of indentured Indian labour into Natal for the 
development of the industries of the Colony : these Indians were 
recruited in Madras arid l pper India from the agricultural 
labourers or coolie class. On the completion of their indentures 
many of these Indians remained m the Colony and settled on the 
land, while a considerable number took to other a\ocatioris and 
began to compete more and moie seriously, as time went on, with 
the white man, in clerical work, storekeeping, and even in the 
learned professions 

Following in the wake ol these immigrants came the Mahorn- 
medan traders from IJombay, popularly hut incorrectly known as 
Arabs,’ to distinguish them from the ‘coolies.’ These traders 
originally catered for tht> wants of the indentured labourers, and 
usefully filled a gap m the lower strata of the economic system; 
but they were not slow to extend their held of operations, and 
soon spread into Cape Colony and the Transvaal, until, in the 
latter case, ingress was either rostra ted or altogether prohibited. 

It is estimated that the pn^ent distribution of Indians in the 
pro\ inces of t lie f boon is 


Vital i:r»,ooo 

rape K.OOO 

Truusxual 12,000 

Orange Free sn • 100 


Tiie light' and pi Alleges enjo\ed by Asiatics dill er gieatly m 
the different 1 Townees, and ma\ he briefly stated as follows : 

A atiil -Municipal franchise and unrestricted rights as to 
ow iiei ship of land and trading 

('ape Same as Natal, with the addition ol the Tai hamentary 
1 1 unclose. 

Tntnaraal- ( >w nerslup of kind and fixed property is prohibited, 
except in certain specified locations. Trading is subject to restric- 
tions w Inch are a perpetual source of contention and litigation. 
No franchise rights 

Oranqe Free Statt ~ Vialu- can neither trade nor own land, 
and are practicalU debarred tmm entering or residing m the 
Pro\ i nee 

The peculiar position of the Orange Fret' State was secured 
to it under the \ct of 1 mon. which guaranteed the continuation 
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of the powers of the State or Provincial Government to maintain 
the anti-Asiatic laws which had been previously in force : there 
is consequently no Asiatic question in that Proxinec. 

In Natal there are many more Indians than white men, and 
they are breeding at a greater rate : they have already become 
sufficiently numerous and wealthy to menace seriously the posi- 
tion of the British in that Proxinec 

In the Transvaal the situation >s mpidlx becoming acute, 
owing to the obvious encroachment of Indian traders of late years, 
to such an extent that the extinction of the British storekeeper 
would he only a matter of tune if the process were not kept in 
check in ceitain cast's by tin* se\ere restriction of Indian trade 
licences The Commissioners, howexer, depieeate the exag- 
gerated ( ?) feats mIhcIi have been expressed with regard to the 
mciease of Indians in the Transvaal of late years, and state that, 
according to .nailable statistics and other sources of oxidenco, the 
Asiatic population of the Transxaal has apparently remained more 
or less stationary since the census of 1911 was taken the census 
figures are * 

A«sintir Mn'c* Aaiatio Females 

1001 11,700 1.7.22 

1011 o.n IS 2.07.1 

i c T-G male" less and -V12 tern. lies mole in the sex on xears prior 
tn 1911 : and if the number of tem.iles has continued to increase 
ivLlixely 1<> the u»ales since 1911. it is ohx ions that the repro- 
d'Ktixe potential of Indian" in the Transxaal has been raised 
a< cordinclx . 

Tur Wm n: 1 ’oivt or Yiiav 

Tin* W hite pnint of xiexx i" the same noxx as if xxas when Sir 
Aitlmr Law lex, 1 driitcnanM lux ernoi of the* Traii"vaal, xxiotc his 
de"pat<*h dated the lbth of \pnl 1901 to Lord Milner, for trans- 
mission tn the ( olomal < )ftice in Kn gland 1 1<* sax " 

Trade jealousy undoubted ly exists. but it Is realh piomptcd by tin* 
instinct <»f self-preservation m tin* minds of the luiio]M-;in trading eotn- 
muiiitx Tbi* problem is f.u reaching. and does no) begin and end with 
a shopkeejMus' quarrel 1 do not soak to justif\ the preiudices which 

c\i"f : I iiKTch dc"in- to set them forth Thc\ cannot b<* ignored, they 
ha\<- got to 1 m- reckoned with I ndet the old rirondvet 1 the line was 

distmeth diawn l>etwceri colouicd and white It is there stated that there 
shall 1 m- no equalitv In-tween coloured and white, and though in the eyes 
•of the law t hex are equal, then- is not in this country one man in a hundred 
who would agree to recognise the colon ted man as capable of admission 
to tie "ante social standard as the white f do not urge that these sent 1 
m<nt" aie reasonable, but th*-\ imbue tin- mind of e\er\ South African 
and find expression in the univeisal er\ of * a white man’s eounli\ ’ Any 
attempt to ignore thorn would 1 m attended. I am sure, with most deplorable 
results 


( UgariK law or r oust itut ion 
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Jjoid Milner in Ins covering letter, forwarding Sir Arthur 
Hawley's despatch, remarks: 

] think that to attempt to place coloured people on an equality with 
whites in South Africa is wholly impracticable, and that moreover it is 
in principle wrong But I also hold that when a coloured man possesses 
a certain high grade of civilisation he ought to obtain what T may call 
4 white privileges,’ irrespective of his colour. I have on more than one 
occasion given expression to these \iews They are very unpopular at the 
present time in the Transvaal, but 1 do not despair of their ultimately 
prevailing For the present however there is no prospect whatever of their 
prevailing, certainl.v as far as Asiatics are concerned. There is jierhaps 
more chance in the case of the coloured people of South African birth, 
and no doubt their claim is a stronger one, inasmuch as they are natives 
of t lie country and have no choice hut to live here, while the Asiatics are 
strangers, forcing themselves on a community reluctant to receive them. 

The foregoing extracts from the despatch and covering letter 
are a lair presentment of the attitude of the white population 
towards this hunting question, and this attitude has distinctly 
stiffened in regard to the Indian, in proportion as the peril to 
white emhsation of an actual predominance of Indians m the 
community has begun to ihMinie tangible form, as in the case of 
Natal to-day. This predominance is at the moment only a 
numerical pi edommancc, winch in itself is serious enough; hut 
it will not remain at that, unless drastic* measures are taken to 
saw* ' the harden Colony" jmm the hideous nightmare of becoming 
•lc turto an Indian province, in which the white man will ulti- 
mately In conic t lit' undei-dog Mauritius is already far on the 
road towards this undesirable consummation. 

With the immediate object lesson of Natal, and the more 
remote one of Mauntuis, m eudenee, it is no wonder that the 
Trans\aal is moie t linn e\er insistent that there shall he no com- 
promise m tin- matter, and unyielding m its demand that the 
spectre of the Asiatic penl shall he finally laid to rest during the 
ensuing session oi Parliament 

Tim attitude oi the Hutch on this question is absolutely and 
unequivocally anti-Asiatic, and at the recent General Election 
I hitch -Nationalists ope nly declared that if they obtained a majority 
they would turn every Indian out of the country. The Dutch 
Nationalist attitude is particularly worthy of attention, inasmuch 
as it is dictated b\ a purely larinl sentiment, unmixed with any 
considerations of trade competition. 


Tur Imhvn Attitidk 

When the Comention of IS81 was concluded between the 
South African Republic and the' Rntish Government, the Trans- 
vaal was as tree irom Indians as the Orange Free State: during 
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the period which ensued up to the date of the Boer War (1899) 
the invasion of the country by Indians steadily increased in volume, 
in spite of restrictive legislation which brought Kruger’s Govern- 
ment into constant opposition to the British Colonial (Mice . 

1 luring that period the attitude of the Indians was that of sup- 
pliants for a fair measure of toleration, their petitions to the 
Transvaal Government being supplemented hv appeals to the 
British Colonial Office to see justice done to the Indian subjects 
of Great Britain ; to-day, the attitude of the British Jndian Asso- 
ciation resolves itself into an arrogant demand for equal rights as 
British citizens for all Indians throughout the Cnion. The recent 
campaign of Air. Gandhi m South Africa has served to consolidate 
and focus the activities of the British Indian Association, and to 
impait to its propaganda a jxilitical significance which raises the 
issue far above the level of domestic politics The Association 
informs the public of South Africa, through the medium of the 
Press, that 

Wo mipht at tin- oni-et inform both tho Houses of I’m lmmeiit Unit 
wo intend to appeal to tlu* lx*apuo of Nations ropnrdinp our riphts and 
status as citizens of the P.nfisli Empire, and bcinp members of one of the 
sipnatones of the Lea pile of Nations, viz India, if the laws affect nip us 
mimieully at present m tlx* Statute Hook of the rnion are not repealed 
durmp the present session of Parliament 

Fui the r reteiemv- to the League of Nation-, and to ' nui 
Mother Country India,’ have a sinister significance, of which it 
w ouhl be w ell to take note 

The Bin ions or ihk Commission 

'i’he following a summary of the leeommendations ot the 
Commission which appear tlnoughout the Beport : 

1 1 > Law 8 of lohd (Transvaal), the Gold Law of the Transvaal 
(Act No 85 of 19o.s>, and Act No 87 of 1919 should not he 
it ‘pealed . 

(2; There should be no compulsory lepatnation of A-inti<- 

(8 / Voluntary repat nation should be encouraged 

Cj i Ther e should he no ( ompulsorv segregation ol Asiatics; hut 

' 5 1 A sy-tern of voluutarv separation should be mtioduced 
under which municipalities should have tin* right, subject to 
certain condition-, Un to lav out residential aieas for Asiatics, 
(b) to s ( -t aside eei tain street - or jxirtions of the town for Asiata 
trader-, to which txi-ting heenee-holders should he gradually 
attractetl 

Ub The-e aieas should he -elected and allocated by a board of 
independent persons, in consultation with flu* Municipal Council 
and A-iatic commumtv 
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(7) In Natal, the right o] Asiatics to acquire and own land lor 
farming and agricultural purposes, outside the townships, should 
he confined to the coast belt, say twenty to thirty miles inland. 

(8) Law d ol 1885 (Transvaal] should remain applicable to the 
Vryheid, Utrecht, and Laulpietersburg districts ol Natal . 

(9) The existing laws relating to Asiatics in Zulu land and the 
Transkei territories should remain unaltered. 

(JO) A uniform ‘ .Licence I jaw,’ applicable to all the Provinces 
of the Union, should, if possible, be enacted. If that is imprac- 
ticable, the laws relating to trade licences in the Cape Province, 
the Transvaal, and Natal, should be assimilated in a compre- 
hensive consolidating Act of Parliament, providing inter aha : 

(a) That the granting oi all licences to trade (not being liquor 
licences) diall be entrusted to municipal bodies within the area of 
their jurisdiction; outside those areas, to Divisional Councils in 
the Cape Province, and m the other Provinces to special Licensing 
Officers appointed by the Administrator. 

(hi The grounds upon which an application foi the grant ol a 
new licence may herd used. 

w j That the reasons for the refusal to grant any licence shall 
he recorded, together with am evidence lor or against the 
application 

Id) That m the oa-e ol letmal of a licence on the ground that 
the applicant is not a tit and proper jierson to hold the same or to 
tarry on the proposed bu-iues-, there shall be a final appeal to a 
Special Appeal Hoard appointed by the Administrator. 

W ) That municipal bodies shall have the right to prohibit the 
licence-holder or anv othei jveison from residing m any shop, 
“tore, oi other place ol business. 

(11) There should he no relaxation m the enforcement oi the 
1 mimur.it ion Law-, and mote active steps should be taken to deal 
with prohibited immigrants who have evaded the provisions of 
thn-e law- 


Disci ssion of the Recommendation's 

h lm- ahoadv been Mated that at the beginning of the I’arlia- 
session m J-Vl.rii.ii> li'O the recommendations of the 
Commission w-re adie.seh cntieised on the ground of them weak- 
ness but that there will he no full debate on the question until the 
(lov.’nunent brings m Us pioposed Bill next session 

In the meantime u .s possible to examine the above recoin- 
Hu-ndat.ons senatim. and to consider more Hilly the cnUeisms 
Which have be-n hwelled against most ol them by the British 
Indian Association. mlW'ns winch will form the text of he 
threatened appuil to Hie Beaftue of Nations to intervene in the 
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domestic affairs oJ one of t he Dominions ol the British Empire. 
Taking them in order • 

(D ‘ Daw 8 of 1685 (Transvaal), the (fold Daw ol the Trans- 
vaal (Act No 85 of 1908), and Act No. 87 of 1919 should not hi' 
repealed 

The British Indian Association on the other hand demands that 
a Bill shall be brought in this session, b\ the l T moil Government, 
to repeal Eaw 8 of 1885 and the two Acts mentioned. 

Eaw 8 ol 1885 was the subject ol much correspondence between 
the Government of the South African Hepubhc and the British 
Go\ eminent owing to its prousiuns being m apparent conflict with 
Aiticle 14 of the .London C'omention of IS8| ultimately the 
opjKisiticm ol the Bntish Government was withdrawn, m con- 
sideration ol tin* arguments adduced by the Go\ eminent of the 
South \friean Bepubhc and certain amendments to the original 
draft law. 

Ihe law, as amended, was linalh piomulgated on the li G 1 1 1 oi 
January bv-7, and reads as lolloWs. 

1 This law shall a j » p I \ to tlu' persons belonging to one ol 
the native iau- of India, including the so-called coolies, \iabs, 
.Mala}-, and Mahomniedan subjects of the Tuikish Einpne. 

*J. With regal il to the per -on- mentioned m \iticle one, the 
following prow-ion- shall apply 

nil The} (annot ohtam the Buighei light ol the South African 
Bepubhc 

En Tin \ cannot be owners n( lixed propel t\ in the Hepubhc 
except nni\ in -ueh streets, waids, and locations a- the Go\ein- 
nient , lor j an p< >-e- ol -a nit at ion , -hall assign to t hem to 1 1\ e in 

O ) He pm led 

>(h The < lowrninent shall ha\e the light loi pm po-e- ol sani- 
tation to a--i-n to them teilain street-, ward-, and location- to 
1 1 \ e in Tin- pr o\ i- ion doe- not appl\ to t ho-e who 1 1 \ e with their 
emplt i\ e> - 

No imuii"|],it(‘ -top- w ei e taken to eii.oi ee the law -t i let 1} . a- 
the Indian immigi ation menace had not \et matrnali-ed a- an 
immnit nt jktiI, and it- pioM-ion- were certain!} n<\ei 1 la ! - h 1 \ 
interpreted < >n the otlui hand, a- Indian trader- continued to 
enter the Tran-\aal from Natal and resorted to all kinds of arlilice- 
to »*\ade the law . a -trong anfi-A-iatie finding began to he alou-ed 
a'liiong tht' Buiofw'an inhabitants, which was m no -eii-e mctvl} 
duetotiadi jealous} , ina-mu. h a 1 - t lie Dutch, w ho composed t he 
hulk of the white jiopulation, ueie not trader.-; the hostillt} ol 
the cxiiiimuiiit} to the influx of Indians was due to the innate 
antipat h\ of the Dutch to am thing approaching eipialit} between 
white and coloured races The principle of nationaht} is strong 
and enduring, it ha- established itself in -jute ol the opposition ol 
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statesmen and jHtliticians T1 k» Tranavaal Dutch, sensitive to the 
growing menace of the Indian invasion after 1881, realised the 
necessity ol controlling a race movement consisting of elements 
with which no amalgamation v\as possible. 1 ' nfortunately , 
Article 14 of the London Convention prevented the exclusion of 
any aliens from the Transvaal, without permitting the Govern- 
ment of the Republic to exercise any discrimination We may 
well stand aghast at the terms of this article in these present days 
of 4 self-determination of small peoples ’ : the consequences of this 
injustice to the Boer Bepubhc recoiled upon our own Government 
after the Boer War, when \\c were at once faced with the imprac- 
ticability of earning out m out new (Town Colony the provisions 
of tin* Comention which we had endeavoured to force upon the 
unwilling Republic when we were merely the Suzerain Cower, and 
would not suffer m the person*, or prosperity of our own people 
from the disastrous (fleets which might result from a ready 
compliance with the articles m question 

It has been suggested by a writer in The Round Table,' m 
refereru e to the \ustialian opposition to the .Japanese amendment 
to Ihesideiit Wilson's Resolution on ‘ Kquality of Religion ’ --to 
lead ‘ Lquahtv ol Religion ami Race ' -that it was a mistake on 
the part ol Mr. Hughes to light the Japanese amendment oil the 
ground selected bv themselves, ;md that it would have been wiser 
diplomacy to have proposed an alternative resolution affirming the 
light of even State to resolve upon the type of people whom it 
would admit as permanent le-rlents and settlers 

This would (eitamlv have pievented any future controversy as 
to the jurisdiction of the League to intervene in immigration 
disputes, now, oi m the future, hut it would scarcely have 
roveied the ground winch President Wilson’s Resolution was pre- 
sumably intended to cover, vi/ the benevolent protection by the 
League ol the Polish Jew s, and the consequent < r cation in Poland 
ol an unfit ritun in nnptrn>, similar to that which the Vatican 
exercises in I rrtmd 

Net No 85 of Bins, the Gobi Law (see ante. Recommendation 
No 1), contains the following controversial sections : 

Section 180 < p No right under this Act may he acquired by 

a coloured poison except a* provided m Section ‘it for native 
locations 

(•_>) Tin* holder ol a light shall not transfer or sub-let any 
I tort inn of such right to a coloured person, nor j>ermit any coloured 
person totlmr than his bona futc servant) to reside on or occupy 
ground held under such right 

Section 181. (Din tin* mining districts of the Witvvatersrand 
no coloured person shall he permitted to reside on proclaimed land, 
’ 1 White Aubtialm,’ March 11)21. 
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except in bazaars, locations, mining compounds, and such other 
places as the Mining Commissioner may ap|K>int ; but 

(2) Nothing in this section shall apply to coloured persons in 
the employment of a white person, m so far as they li\e on the 
premises where they aie so employed, or to coloured persons who 
at tlie commencement of this Act were lawfully in occupation of 
premises. 

This law led to a vast amount of controversy and litigation, 
and was by no means strictly enforced, notwithstanding the urgent 
representations made from time to time by various sections of the 
white community, notably by the Municipality of Krugersdorp 
The scandalous evasions of the spirit and even of the letter o! 
this law on the part of Indians, to the continued and increasing 
detriment and danger of the white community, culminated, aftei 
repeated petitions to the Government had been systematically 
ignored, in an action bv the Krugersdorp Municipal Council in 
tlu' Comts : the Council applied for and obtained an interdict from 
the Supreme Court at Pretoria in January 1019, restraining 
Messrs T. \V Beckett and Co Irom permit! mu the residence of 
certain Indians on a stand m Krugersdorp, which had been leased 
by that firm to an Indian tailor and was at the time occupied h\ 
him and several othei Indians 

This action c.m-cd consternation among the Indian eoimnumt' 
on the Hand and they promptly sent a petition to Pailiament. 
winch resulted m the appointment of a Seh ct Committee whose 
recommendation'- were embodied m \ct No d7 of 1919 The \ < t 
contain- only two -ection-, the tir-t of which lehevcs Indiam 
wlio had obtained licence*, pnor to the h< of Afav 1919 from anv 
action at law under Section 1 - 1 GO and Id! of Act Vo d.*> of 19ns, 
but makes no conce-smns altei that date It wa- hoped that tin- 
would end litigation and controversy The second section 
amplified and interpreted Paw d of l&S,*) in ie-po< t to prohibiting 
mortgage- in favour of Asiatics, and ownership of fixed propert' 
by rompames in winch there i- a controlling Asiatic interest 

The result of this ] n - 1 effort was no more encouraging than the 
result- of previous legislation The whites consider that it l- not 
sufficiently dra-tic and that it make- unjn-t ifiahle conce-sm?is 
to Asiatu - who had s\ t-tematically evaded and violated the laws of 
t,he eountrv m the past - while the Indian*- complain that, in 
response to their appeal to Parliament for relief from their exishn • 
disabilities fuither restrictions respecting their rights have been 
imposed upon them The British Indian \ssociation. in demand- 
ing that these law- - h ; i 1 1 be repealed, l- quite aware that its 
artion n 1 in direct eontradK-tion to the recommendations of the 
Asiatic Fnqmrv Commission which recommends that the fore- 
going laws shall not be repealed.’ and proceeds to adduce the some- 
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wliut illogical argument that the members of the Union Legis- 
lative have only to place themselves in the position of the Indians 
and see how they would like it, if the aforesaid laws were 
stringently enfoiced against themselves. 

J Ic commendation No. 2 : 1 That there should be no compulsory 
repatriation.’ Upon this recommendation the British Indian 
Association pours unmeasured contempt, saying that it is well 
aware that it is not made in the interests of the Indians, but simply 
because the Commissioners know very well that ‘ the majority 
of Indians are sons of the soil,’ and that it would not be in the 
power of the Government to repatriate them ; and further, because 
the industrial hie of an important section of the community would 
be so seriously affected by the withdrawal of Indian labour that 
a general protest by the magnates of the industries concerned 
would be raised against such legislation. And this is on the whole 
a fairly accurate statement oi the case. 

Recommendation No. d : ‘ Voluntary repatriation should be 
encouraged.’ The British Indian Association is bitterly opposed 
to this, and in round terms accuses the Government of bad faith, 
in that they have * inveigled surreptitiously ’ the Indians to sell 
' their birthright lor a mess of pottage.’ If this measure met with 
much success, it is clear that the number of Indians in South Africa 
would be substantially ieduced, and their influence as a com- 
munity pioportionately lessened. The grandiose political schemes 
of Gandhi and his followers would suffer a severe check. For 
this reason the emissaries of the Association have strenuously 
endeavoured to dissuade then countrymen from leaving South 
Africa, and their elloits have not been unsuccessful. 

Rtcommcndution No. 4: 'No compulsory segregation of 
Asiatics.’ 'fins ot com se is endowed by the British Indian Asso- 
ciation , but 

Recommendation# 5 and 0— “a system of voluntary segrega- 
tion under which municipalities should lay out residential 
areas and set aside certain streets or portions of the town, to which 
existing heenee-holdeis should gtadually be attracted — are em- 
phatically condemned. Thev sa\ ‘ We would be committing 
racial suicide if we agreed to Ueeoinineudation No. 5, and this you 
may rest assmed we don’t intend to do, now, or in the future ; . . . 
we demand the right to live where we choose. 

There is no amluguitv about the Indian attitude on tins recom- 
mendation, and there are other difficulties in the way ol carrying 
into effect what appears to he a most sensible prof>osal. One 
ditlit ult v will be to persuade the mtepavers to pin compensation 
in order to induce an Indian voluntarily’ to move himself or 
Ins business fiom existing premises into the segregated area or 
st i eet s , another diilicultv is one which has unfortunately been 
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conspicuous throughout the anti-Asiatic agitation — it is that many 
white men, who are most prominent m denouncing the local 
government for not putting a check on Indian settlement and 
trading, are themselves quite ready to make money by utilising the 
facilities which the Indian traders oiler them, and have not hesi- 
tated to turn a white tenant out of leasehold premises when they 
have been oflered a higher rent by an Indian : this has been 
notorious!} the case m some towns of the Transvaal e\er since the 
Boer War. 

lUcomintudatioH Xo. 7. ‘Confining the right ol Asiatics to 
iaim and own land in Natal to a coast belt ot twenty to thirty 
miles in depth ’ This, as might be exjavted, is stiongly objected 
to by the B.l A. as creating an ‘invidious distinction’ le\elled 
against the Indians and the ’ death knell of the Indian farming 
community m Natal.’ It may however be observed that the coast 
belt is pai ticuiai ly suitable for the derations of the Indian 
cultivator, who ha ^ voluntarily settled there already m large 
numbers, and that all talk about confinement to tin* coast belt 
being the ‘dea’b knell ol the Indian laiminc community ’ is 
mere ihetoue ' 11 the 1 ’> 1 A. had said that it would be the death 
knell to the Indian }K>liticaI aspuations to equality vv itli the whites, 
it would have bet n miiiicw hi ic near the truth 

Eu umnu luliith'H Xo .s . ‘ Law dot « Traus\ aal • to remain 

applicable to the Viyhenl, l trecht, and 1 \ndpieter shm <j districts 
of Natal ‘ Tim is hitteilv lemmed by the B.l A , which argues 
that them dMi n t*- belong to the 1 hovince of Natal , and should not 
tlieieioie be subject to t lit* Transvaal Law oi bssA ( )n the other 
hand, it -h' hi Id lie i eineiniiei ed that these di-ttu N were oiigmaily 
part of the dramvaal territory, and were only ceded to Natal in 
leiogmtion ol the sei vices of that Lioviiwe m tin* Boci Wai tins 
surely i" no ica-on hu depriving the white popul.it mn ol the pro 
tection tiom Indian im.sion which they previously enjoved under 
the legislation ol Laid KrugeiT (iovcimnent . and there is 

(ertainlv no juste e m the Indian ( laim to be allowed to extend 
the privihge-* wbi<b lb* v have enjoyed lindt i the lav and short- 
sighted Asiatic legislation ot Natal to the more wisclv governed 
districts of what used to 1 >.* the Transvaal 

U( ( "tnm< udaiooi Xu ‘ CxMing laws relating to Asiatics m 
Zululand .< nd the Transkeian territories should remain unalinol 
The B.l \ app'aL to the I nion Lovernment to repeal these laws 
because ‘ tiny were passed under selfish motives and un<ier the 
misapprehension that tie- British Indian trailers would flood these 

L l,N ’ 

It may be said at once that theie has been no misapprehension 
in the matter, and that these territories have wisclv been safe- 
guarded for the benefit of the native population, and development 
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to a strictly limited extent, by tlie white settler. The Indian 
trader in native territory is apt to enact a similar role towards 
the natives to that of the Jew towards the Russian peasantry. 

Recommendation No. 10: ‘A uniform Licence Law.’ The 
B.l.A. objects strongly and at great length to the provisions under 
this recommendation : the Association is bitterly opposed to any 
discrimination being exercised in the matter of trade licences on 
account of ‘ a person’s race, colour, or creed,’ and demands in no 
uncertain tones that all laws affecting inimically the issue of 
trading licences to British Indians should be ‘ forthwith 
repealed.’ The objection of the Indians to entrusting local or 
provincial bodies with any powers under this head is intense ; they 
know from experience that the local authority is much more likely 
to enforce the law T than is the Central Government — witness the 
case of the Krugersdorp Municipality already quoted. 

It should be stated that with the single exception of Recom- 
mendation No. 7, referring to the restriction of Indian acquisition 
of land m Natal to the coast belt, the Commissioners were 
unanimous in their recommendations. 

A debate took place m the Union House of Assembly on the 
‘2nd of May on a motion submitted by Mr. Marwick, a Natal 
member, asking the Go\ eminent to allocate to the Asiatic com- 
munity separat * and distinct areas : 

Mr Patrick Duncan < Minister of the Interior) declared that in view 
of the seriousness and far-reaching ('fleets of this question the Govern- 
ment was unable to brim; in legislation this session Outside Natal, said 
Mr. Duncan, the position as regards Indians was not very serious The 
minilK-r of the Indian population m the Transvaal was not increasing 
seriously, if at all, but the position of the white population in Natal was 
very serious, there being IKo.OOO Asiatics and 122.000 Europeans. But when 
the Indian Government had tried to stop immigration into South Africa 
the Natal Government had expressly asked that it should be allowed to 
continue Never had South Africa's wishes in the matter been thwarted 
either b\ the Indian or the Impeiial Governments. Indians came to Natal 
for the pui poses of the people of Natal, and they had never been thrust 
upon them Compulsory lepatriation or expulsion was impracticable, but 
the Go\ eminent's insti uetioiis veie that the system of voluntary repatria- 
tion should bo prosecuted a-- vigoiously as possible. Since July, 1400 
Indians had thus left the country 

Mr Duncan added that he was piepared to accept Mr Marwick’s motion. 
The question was, he added. ‘ Are we piepared to give these people a home 
to live in and are we going to gi\e them land to cultivate? We must 
make up our minds, if a policy of segregation is decided upon, that we 
are not going to say immediately the Indians are settled that this land 
is too good for Indians ' 

The Nationalist mow \\ as expressed by Mr. Biehardt, who stud 
(but the mattei was one of self-preservation. Compulsory repatria- 
tion was tin' onl\ policy . and be declared that he would even 

\ ol \ ( ’ \,. -.it K 
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repatriate Indians born in South Africa. This is the, point of view 
of the Nationalist extremists, it their party should evei succeed 
in forming a government, and become actually responsible for 
giving etlect to the views advocated while m opixisition, it is 
probable that these views would undergo some modification. 

The outstanding tact is that South Africa has been reclaimed 
from barbarism by the unparalleled exertions and sacrifices of 
Boers and British, who have left their bones on many a bloody 
held in the land ol their adoption. One of the' most terrible black 
despotisms known to history was successively overcome by Andries 
Pretorius m 1838, and by Lord (’helmslord m 1871). Even as late 
as 1900 the Natal colonists, aided by contingents fiom Cape Colony 
and the Transvaal, have had to tight for their existence against 
Zulu insurrectionary chiefs 

Are the descendants and countrymen of the two luhng white 
races, which have fought through a centuiy to establish white 
civilisation in South Afrna — are these men likely to submit to 
unrestricted peaceful penetration of then country by a lace which 
has borne no ''bale in their sacrifices*’ 


F <i Sh-vr 
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At the opening of the Northern Parliament the part played by 
the King has a special constitutional significance which will give 
the function a place as an ever-memorable landmark in 
our annals. For the first time since 1800 an Assembly 
meets in Ireland which is endowed with powers, legislative 
and administrative, far wider and more searching than those 
exercised by the famous Parliament of Grattan and endowed 
with more efficacious powers of local self-government than any ol 
the forms which, up to 191 K, the successive leaders of the Bepeal 
of the Union movement hail avowed themselves, not only willing, 
but anxious, to accept, and which they pledged themselves to 
work in a spirit- of loyalty to the Empire. So far as the people 
of the six counties were concerned the undertaking was super- 
fluous. Their fealty was assured. The point to be pressed is, 
that the full measure of autonomy which the North-East enjoys 
to-day may be obtained by the lest of the country to-morrow, 
and that, unless the most solemn assurances given by trusted 
chiefs ten years ago be treated as nothing worth, they must be 
taken as binding m sense and honour on the Nationalist Party 
everywhere. 

In this initial local application of the principles of Home 
Buie, the accessories were in keeping with the genius loci. 
Time had not permitted the authorities to inaugurate the new 
regime in a building of architectural splendour. In that respect 
the representatives of Leinster, Connaught, Munster, and 
Western Ulster mav perhaps be accounted more fortunate. For 
if, and when, the time comes for their meeting, the stately Parlia- 
ment House in Stephen’s Green, which remains as a monument 
of the eighteen years of the great days of Grattan and his col- 
leagues, will he placed at their disjiosal The practical spirit of 
Belfast and its power of adapting itself to novel conditions have 
been shown in the choice of the municipal Council Chamber for 
the first meeting of the elected representatives, and a- happy touch 
of modernity qualified the austere dignity of the proceedings. On 
that occasion the Crown was represented by the Lord Lieutenant, 
and here it may he noted amongst the auspicious changes of the 
time that a Catholic nobleman occupies a post till now reserved 
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for Protestants, and the proceedings were confined to the formal 
constitution of the Assembly and the election of a Speaker. The 
gathering could not compare in impressiveness with that which 
will he privileged to listen to the gracious words from the Throne, 
s}>oken for the first time for centuries on Irish soil. The Ulster 
Hall has presented many scenes of histone interest. Hater on 
the King, after the delivery of the Speech from the Throne, will 
gratify the loyal desires of a much larger gathering of his loyal 
subjects by receiving addresses in the Ulster Hall — a building 
which has witnessed many exciting scenes, but none, it may be 
predicted, of such splendour. Yet for thoughtful spectators and 
students of affairs at a. distance the pageants owe their political 
significance not to what was enacted within the walls but to the 
condition of things beyond the limits of the new-born state. 

Those who are curious in the matter of anomalies and anti- 
nomies and paradoxes will find abundant matter for remark. 
Eastern UK'tcr is the only part of Ireland which U in the actual en- 
joyment of self-government Yet it did not ask for it and did not 
welcome it It accept*- it not for its own sake but for the sake of 
the British Penlm in the hope, rather than the faith, that therebv 
a wav may he found fot restoring peace to the distracted piovince*- 
beyond iU borders A- yet there is no symptom that the decision 

of the community which ha«, in our day.-, been distinguished 
by it- nnwa\enng attachment to the principle of imperial unity 
to take its p];i< e m the framework created for a Home Pule settle 
rnent ha- in any degree affected the disposition of the malcontent 
majoritv Tt may indeed he expected that for the moment it will 
exasperate the feeling of the extremists Far from being regarded 
as a first step towards bringing the whole eountiy under the control 
of a Parliament representing each and even part , it will he de- 
nounced in the near future as it lias been m the recent past, as 
the aer omplishment of an insidious de-ign for Tendering legisla- 
ture unity for ever impo--ihle. How far tins view is based upon 
reasonable calculation is more than doubtful Catchwords and 
nicknames have alwavs been the principal factor m Irish j>olomics 
and it is idle, at the present stage, to remind even constitutional 
Nationalists that it lies within their own jx>wer to bring their 
scepticism to the te-t of {'X [ >enence The cry of partition has 

.silenced the pleadings of many of the wiser Home Pulers includ- 
ing at least two Catholic Pi-hops whose devotion to the doctrine 
of national unit v is bevond suspicion --that a trial at lea-t should 
he given to the plan of a separate Parliament for the Southern 
and Western Counties The last forty years has been, to put the 
truth roughly, a faction figdit between North and South . and the 
pnssjons of a large section of the combatants jp Ueinster, Munster, 
and Connaught have not had time to subside. Irrational dis- 
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pleasure at the part taken by Loyalist Ulster in delaying at St. 
Stephen's the satisfaction of the demand for local autonomy and 
a more excusable feeling of indignation at the preparations made 
there for resisting by unconstitutional force the exercise of 
authority by a Lublin Assembly find customary expression m 
grotesque misrepresentations of fact. Ulster, it is proclaimed, and 
unfortunately belie veil by many, will still remain the outpost of 
English rule. It is rewarded for its hostility to the national cause 
in the past by being placed in an inexpugnable position of inde- 
pendence. It can thwart at its pleasure, and by thwarting can 
discredit, the efforts of outside patriotism. Thus the very ex- 
pedient by which well-meaning statesmanship has sought to 
remove the impediment to the creation of a truly united Ireland, 
is perverted into a text for perjxduating the feud. It can only be 
hoj>ed that the flood of taunts and reproach will gradually be tem- 
pered by consideied appeals to the reason of the case, and that the 
need of administrative solidarity will in itself prove the strongest 
argument for a single Parliament. The surest road to peace 
lies in utilising, or perhaps it might be better to say in creating, 
opportunities for frank conference between men of different schools 
of thought on the essential conditions of their common well-being. 
If only from this j>omt of view the opening of the Ulster Assembly 
should be a distinct step towards pacification. The example set 
by the Loyalists of the North-East wall not, in the long run, be 
lost on the great mass of their countrymen. The reply may be 
anticipated that the invidious position secured for themselves by 
the communities round Lough Neagh may only harden the 
animosity of the intransigent classes on the Shannon, the Lee, and 
the Lilfey. 3t must be confessed it is almost a commonplace 
m Unionist pleas for the separate treatment of Ulster that the 
population differed m creed, character, and social ideals from the 
bulk of the population outside. As Protestants, they feared the 
ascendancy of the Catholic Church. As a community which had 
attained a high standard of prosperity by devotion to commerce 
and industry, they dreaded the ruinous taxation to which a 
Government, resting upon the less thrifty and enlightened sections, 
would subject them. Lightly interpreted, the contention holds 
good. But if it be held to imply that Ulster, even in the narrow 
sense in which we now use the term, is less Irish in essentials 
than any other portion of the island, protest must at once be 
made. Even amongst intelligent Englishmen and the friends of 
Great Britain in foreign countries, an impression prevails that the 
stocks settled in Antrim and Down, Derry, Tyrone, Fermanagh, 
and Armagh are Saxon or Scottish in a degree which distinguishes 
them racially and historically from wdiat is called the Celtic or 
native strain found iu the South-West and centre. This view, 
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though explicable in the light of modern conditions, is absolutely 
inconsistent with the cardinal facts. Self-governing Ulster, it 
may be claimed, is the most Irish part of Ireland. 

The annals of the six counties down to a very recent date 
may be read as an integral part of the records of strife and 
desolation, of gloom and brightness, of fantastic romance and 
grim reality which make up the story of Ireland. 

A retrospect of this long past is eminently pertinent to our 
present purpose, partly because it may afford a dramatic 
atmosphere for contemplation of the scenes in the Council 
Chamber, Ulster Hall, and partly because it will refute the 
superstition that there is something lixed and unalterable m the 
play of forces in the ‘ distressful country.’ The new dispensa- 
tion is ushered m on classic soil. In the area under the juris- 
diction of the Ulster Parliament more famous sites occur than 
in any equal area elsewhere. The cycle of Conor Mac Nessa 
and his Red Branch Knights is perhaps the most celebrated of 
the many tales which form the corpus of early Gaelic literature. 
He reigned over Ulster in the first centur\ of our era, and held 
high state with his Knights in the palace of Einain, the rums 
of which are still one of the place** of archaeological pilgrimage 
m the neighbourhood ol Armagh. For six centuries it was the 
residence of the royal line. Here too arts and letters flourished 
The Book of Armagh — an exquisite specimen of Celtic pencraft-- - 
is one of the treasures of Trinity College, Dublin. As the 
distinction is so often drawn between Protestant and Catholic 
Ireland it is important to note that the Catholic Ai<hhishop of 
Armagh is the Primate. Thus Ulster may claim to be now, a** 
of old, the seat of eccle-ua-tical supremacy. 

Here it is worth while to interpose a remark as to the diffi- 
culties of nomenclature which beset writers on present-day affairs 
The counties which avail themselves of the power of self-control 
form only about one half of the old historic province The other 
countie**, to the great sorrow of a large section of the inhabitants, 
have to share the jxditieal destinies of the re-t of the country 
Some new name is wanted to describe the state of which Belfast 
will presumably he the .uinjini-Iratno centre. 1 would difhdmtli 
suggest ‘ [ 1 i<I in ’ the ancient name of the land to the east of 
Lough Neagh , hut tin-, 1 m*ogmse, may wound the suscept ihih- 
ties of the counties to tin* west, which ha\e tin ir own place of 
honour in the national chronicles In what follow-, the word 
Ulster will be used m tin sjweial sense indicated. 

St. Patrick is rcveiemo d cicrvwhere as the apo-tle and patron 
saint of the island, hut t Ister is more closely associated than 
any other region with Ins Jjf ( . and labours. \h a youth of sixteen 
he was captured by an Irish chief and sold as a slave For 
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six years he was a shepherd on Slemish Mountain in County 
Antrim, and it was there in his life of prayer and meditation that 
lie formed the great design of converting the pagan people to 
Christianity. ‘ The spirit of the Lord was fervent within him ’ 
when, after escaping from his bondage and preparing himself 
in Trance for his great mission, he received the papal benedic- 
tion for his enterprise. It was at Lecale in Down that he finally 
succeeded in landing with his companions. He founded the See 
of Armagh and died in the year 465 at the spot where he first 
preached the Gospel and baptised the local Ulster chief. He 
was buried at the old residence of the princes of Ulidia, and 
the town of Downpatrick, as the place of his interment, is 
chief amongst the holy places of the Island of the Saints. 

Another famous incident connects Ulster with the evangelisa- 
tion of Scotland and Britain. In a.d. 546 Saint Columba left 
his monastery at Derry to found the famous monastic community 
in the island of Iona So narrow a stretch of sea separates 
Ireland from the Scottish coast that communication was fre- 
quent. There was, it must be confessed, constant interchange 
of raiders and settlers, but it must be remembered that Scotland 
fakes its name from the immigrant Gaels who in their own land 
were called Seoti That light of learning John Scotus was proud 
to be known as Erigena. When James the Sixth of Scotland 
became James the First of England the whole Irish race not only 
recognised him ns their king but were proud that one of their 
blood had ascended fhe common throne. It surely is a feature 
of more than ordinary interest that after the lapse of three cen- 
turies the monarch who reigns in right of his descent from James 
fhe First should speak face to face with his lieges on the ancestral 
soil. If her strenuous resistance to the encroachments of the 
Normans and English of the Pale be a criterion of the purity 
of Irish blood, Ulster has convincing credentials to produce. So 
lafe as the latter half of the sixfeenth century Shane O’Neill, and 
after him Hugh O’Neill, taxed to the utmost the resources of 
fhe ablest, English commanders Tt, was the earlier of these chiefs 
who said * For the Queen (Elizabeth) I confess she is my 
sovereign , hut T never made peace with her but at her owm seeking 
My ancestors were Kings of Ulster, and Ulster is mine and shall 
be mine.’ The story of the feats and sufferings of the younger 
chief is one of the most thrilling in the literature on which 
Nationalist enthusiasm has for centuries been fed For Ulster, 
too, was reserved the melancholy honour of witnessing the final 
collapse of the efforts of the old territorial chiefs to hold or regain 
their own. The * Flight of the Earls ’ was the closing incident 
in the protracted struggle The plantation of Ulster, in the early 
part of the seventeenth century, introduced a new era. There 
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lmd been in much earlier days wholesale forfeitures, involving ex- 
pulsion or extermination of the native population and their 
replacement by soldiers or adventurers of British origin, but in 
Leinster and Munster the exfieriment at anglicisation had failed. 
Some of the newcomers, harassed and menaced on all sides by 
the outlaws who hung upon the borders of their old }>ossessions, 
and incapable of turning their lands to any good account, gave 
up the effort m despair and resigned their fields to the original 
owners Others were glad to call in the aid of the natives as 
farmers or labourers. All, as years passed, adopted native ways, 
intermarried with their neighbours and dejiendents, and became, 
to use the familiar phrase, Hibcrniorcs ipsis Ilibcrnicis. The 
most drastic laws passed by the Dublin Council failed to check the 
operation of this inexorable law of amalgamation, If the directors 
of the Ulster settlement succeeded better, it was not because the 
genius of the people with whom they had to deal differed from that 
of their biethren m the South and West, but because the plan 
was conceived on large and well-considered lines and worked 
out systematically m detail. After history was soon to show that 
though there had been little assimilation of race, the spirit of 
disaffection to English authority remained as acthe as ever- ready 
to respond to the stimulus of external circumstances. Thus Ulster 
had a conspicuous share m the "Rebellion of If 11. Sir Phehm 
O’Neill led an insurgent army of 30,000 men. The scattered 
settlers availed by hands of dispossessed peasants were forced to 
?a\e their l:\e-, if at all. b\ flight. Many w ere murdered in their 
homes, hundred* perished by the way. The Cromwellian settle- 
ment winch has left such latter memories m Uatliolu* Inland did 
something' to redress the wrong" of the old inhabitants in the 
North Bv tins time, however, religion ratliei than race bad 
become the dividing line With the defence of Derr\ by the 
Protestant townsmen against the Irish armv of King James the 
Second, r.nd t lie* defeat of the * legitimate King of Ireland ’ at the 
Battle of the P»o\ne, began the evil tradition of religious 
animosity But it mint 1 m* owned that the benighted policy of 
the Dublin Parliament, in which it must he remembered there was 
no popular representation, and from which all who professed the 
religion of the great nui'-e of the nation were excluded, was 
adnunibh calculated to alienate alike all classes of nonconformists 
M the Penal Code subjected the Catholics to intolerable humiliation 
and disabilities in the matter of property and civil right, the Test 
and Sehi-rn \ct« were no les.- oppressive to the Pre* -hyterians and 
dissented <*f UKter. All lush interests suffered in common from 
the legislation b\ winch the London Parliament deliberately aimed 
to extinguish Irish trade so far as it competed with English 
industry and commerce Protection and religious intolerance* wen* 
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the evil genius of British rule in Ireland. The one branch of pro- 
duction which escaped the ban was that of linen, which had indeed 
been created by Lord Strafford during his tragic Vice-Royalty, and 
the salutary effect of this exception is apparent in the marvellous 
development of the North-Eastern Counties. Shipbuilding 
would not have become what it now is if there had not been the 
nucleus of a skilled and steady manufacturing class. That Ulster 
was less impatient of the restraints imposed by those in authority 
at Westminster and Whitehall than the parts of the country which 
have a wider reputation for turbulence is shown by its eighteenth- 
century annals. Already the Government had deprived itself of 
an element of support which would have been invaluable in work- 
ing out any intelligent scheme of pacification. By the operation 
of the laws which ruined trade and those which denied religious 
liberty, GO, 000 Protestants and Puritans were forced to emigrate. 
Those who went to America supplied some of the best recruits for 
Washington’s Army of Independence in the struggle which re- 
acted disastrously on Ireland. About the middle of the eighteenth 
century, society in Ulster, as elsewhere, was continuously dis- 
turbed by the proceedings of secret oath-bound associations. The 
cause was the oppressive conduct of the landowners, middlemen, 
and tithe-collectors, but it is to be remarked that in the North 
it was the Protestant peasantry that were driven to enforce the 
wild justice of revenge. The Heart of Oak Boys and the Steel 
Boys were not a whit less savage in their methods than the White 
Boys. This instinctive readiness for outrage — the passion, one 
might almost say, for armed conspiracy — is an unhappy trait, 
in an otherwise law-respecting people, upon which the Sinn Eein 
oiganisers, like most preceding disturbers of the peace, have 
played with e fleet. But if the origin of the tendency be traced 
to its source, it will be found in the remote days when whole 
countrysides were laid waste, and the old inhabitants were driven 
from their tribal lands to perish miserably in the mountains and 
the bogs. Memories of this sort die hard. 

More formidable and less in need of apology was the founda- 
tion of the Volunteers. The movement began, it may be stated 
with renewed emphasis, in Ulster, and it was almost wholly Pro- 
testant in character. It was, in fact, a reflection of the discon- 
tents to which Grattan and the other patriot members were giving 
eloquent expression in the Dublin Parliament. But the force’ 
under the command of Lord Charlemont was not merely ancillary 
to the political vindication of the national claims, but was abso- 
lutely necessary as a measure of defence against the possibility 
of American attack. In 1781 the northern Volunteers marched 
in imposing array through the crowded streets of Belfast, but 
the crowning blow to the old regime was struck when in 178‘2 
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the 210 delegates met in the dissenting Meeting House at Dun- 
gannon, the old home of Hugh O’Neill, and passed the famous 
resolutions which became the basis of the constitution of Grattan’s 
Parliament. How vainly that Assembly struggled to extend the 
range of popular representation and religious liberty, and how 
miserably it ended amid the bloodshed of the Rebellion of 1798 
and the confusions of the time, need not be re-told. It is enough 
— reverting t-o the current misconceptions — to add that while 
Ulster led the way in combating the misrule of English states- 
men. it was at the same time the champion of tolerance. Most 
of the leaders of the United Irishmen were Protestants and 
friends of Catholic emancipation. The faith in Time’s revenges 
may be justified in recalling that the Protestant Bishop of Derry 
was the champion not only of Catholic emancipation but of total 
separation from England. Unfortunately the virti^ of secret 
associations proved fatal to concord. A pitched battle took place 
near Armagh between the Peep-o’-Dav Roys and the Defenders, 
in which the Catholics were defeated. After that came the 
formation of the Orange Society, in which the senseless; feud is 
perpetuated. There were serious risings in Antrim and in Down, 
hut happily the rebel cause was not disgraced by the atrocities 
which make Vinegar Hill a name of shame. 

It is hardly necessary to point the moral of the recital If 
Ulster, which, if distinguishable at all from the rest of Ireland, 
was up till fiftv years ago characterised only by its greater capacity 
for the assertion of Irish ideas and the display of Celtic, genius, 
is now enthnsiasticallv content with the enjoyment of autonomy 
in full allegiance to the British Crown, there is no warrant for 
the assumption that the spirit represented bv Sinn Fein is likely 
to endure An explanation of the apparent aseendanev of the 
Dail Eireann Directorate is to he sought rather in pathology than 
in psychology The revolutionary junta contrives to keep its 
secrets to itself. But long and close observation of such details 
as become public suggest the following view • The organisation 
is the resultant of a temporary combination of discordant ele- 
ments ; the Larkimte and Socialist revolutionary section which 
corresponds to the extreme or Bolshevist groups of Labour men 
on this side of the Channel : (2) some of the old Nationalists who 
all along followed reluctantly the moderate counsels of their chiefs ; 

other old Nationalists who were exasperated not so much by 
the delay in carrying out the provisions of the Home Rule \ct — 
they understood perfectly well that the war and the troubles it 
bequeathed were 1 the reason — as by what thev conceived to be 
the triumph of their Ulster antagonists; (4) the romantic school 
of thoughtful and cultured men and women who still cherished 
the dreams of Robert Emmet and the Young Irelanders Some 
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of these, it is bare justice to say, had been conspicuous in practical 
schemes for the encouragement and improvement of industry, 
especially of agriculture, and had an abiding faith in the capacity 
of the country to bo economically self-sufficing. The abortive 
but tragic rising in 1916 was condemned by the general sense of 
their fellows. For whatever faults may be attributed to Mr. 
Birred, under his control Castle rule was lenient to the point of 
blindness. But when the Sinn Fein leaders who were released 
by the clemency of the Crown resumed their seditious proceedings, 
the measures of restraint and repression adopted by the executive 
were resented as harsh or inopportune by many, and as needlessly 
interfering with comfort and convenience, even by Loyalists, in 
the disturbed districts. The rebels, in short, profited by their 
own w T rong. It requires little knowledge of the Irish nature to 
understand how, when young men were executed within prison 
walls, thousands of tender-hearted souls prayed for them outside 
as martyrs — forgetting that the acts for which they suffered 
were condemned by all the authorities of the Church, and 
that they died because they had prepared death for others. 
I 1 he most respected Nationalists are indignant that the 
Sinn Fein killings should be described as murders. They 
persuade themselves that being committed in pursuit of a 
high and pure, though mistaken ideal, they may be regarded as 
acts of war. This saving doctrine can hardly be applied to deeds 
of almost daily occurrence which are expressly sanctioned by the 
body calling itself the Irish Republican Army — such as the shoot- 
ing of soldiers and constables who are not on duty — shooting from 
the cover of innocent crowds, dragging ‘obnoxious’ individual* 
lrom their own homes and shooting them in cold blood — 
shooting in circumstances w Inch involve the death of innocent by- 
standers. A recent rescript of the Irish Republican Army informs 
the Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, that it does not issue 
warnings. That may be true, but the local Sinn Fein authorities 
send them out in profusion, and m the event of disobedience the 
local soldiers of the Republic inflict the threatened penalty, fn 
the judgment of the writer this morbid condition of the popular 
conscience outside of Ulster is a passing phase, but it would be 
idle to disguise the sharpness of the contrast at the present moment. 
The intellectuals of the Sinn Fein combination started, it would 
appear, with the assumption that if they presented to the world 
a picture of art independent Ireland in being they would only 
have to appeal to American sentiment and to the League of Nations 
for recognition. Just as in 179S and 1848 the rebel strain caught 
the contagion of Republicanism from Continental Europe, so in 
1916 it misinterpreted and misappropriated Mr. Wilson’s 
principle of self-determination The result as regards the outer 
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world has not been in accordance with their hopes, but they adhere 
to their formula with pedantic obstinacy. In the 1918 elections 
they appealed to the constituencies for a mandate, not to establisii 
a Republic but to assert the right to self-determination, and Mr. 
De Valera for the purpose of the recent canvass repeated the 
phrase. Yet, with a fine disregard for consistency, he and his 
friends pretend that the candidates who were returned in their 
interests had only to meet in Dublin to constitute themselves as 
a Republican Parliament, the sole legitimate government in 
Ireland. (It may in passing be remarked that the writs were 
issued by the authorities of the United Kingdom and that the 
election was therefore a recognition of its right to control, but in 
the present topsy-turvydom such trifles do not matter.) The pose 
of Dail En*eann might be dismissed with a smile if it were not the 
one obstacle to that respectful comparison of views which all men 
of goodwill desire. Mr. Lloyd George is perfectly willing to meet 
Mr. De Valera or any other accredited delegate of his party for 
a talk. Short of independence and securities for Imperial defence 
there is no demand that English statesmanship would not be 
willing to con ruder favourably, and there are comparatively few 
Irishmen who, if any basis of accord were reached, would for 
one moment make a difficulty about the article of independence. 
Yet for the moment Nationalist Ireland remains in sullen silence. 
There is excitement enough about atrocities, but not a word of 
serious discussion as to the constitution that would be best for 
the country in the future. Some of us who live in quiet on this 
side of the Channel could have wished that the Loyalists of the 
South and West had provided an occasion lor debate on the great 
issue by starting candidates of their own. Hut the atmosphere 
of terrorism forbade the hope that there would he any chance of 
freedom o{ speech and action, and the outcome of it all is that the 
members returned for the Southern Parliament, with t lie excep 
tion of the four representatives of Dublin Priiversity, are pledged 
not to take their seaL. That mood may change, but for the 
present reliance can be placed only on the wholesome sobering 
influence of the Northern Parliament on the constituencies in 
Minister, Leinster and Connaught. The s lgnificanee of the 
Loyalist triumph in the sjx counties cannot be lost upon the 
.blindest and most infatuated partisan outside. Mr. De Valera 
had at onre the wisdom and the imprudence to make an earnest 
effoit to test the disposition of these true Irish of the North. 
‘ You, the plain people,’ he proclaimed to the electors, ‘can solve 
the Irish problem in a few* hours. Vote that there may he an 
end to boycott and retaliation, to partition, disunion and rum 
Make a genuine people’s peace. Orange and Green together can 
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command the future.’ A truly noble manifesto if only the object 
aimed at were not in conflict with the sentiments professed ! The 
object was to defeat the first step towards the accomplishment 
of the end. The result was conclusive evidence that the ‘plain 
people ’ are dead against Sinn Fein and all it stands for. Out 
of fifty-two representatives returned forty are Loyalists; of the 
remaining twelve six are Nationalists. Now the Nationalists, 
by the very law of their being, are not in favour of republican 
independence or separation in any other form. Tt is true that 
they object as strongly as the others to the establishment of two 
Home Buie Parliaments instead of one, alleging, as they do, that 
Ulster wall prefer to stand alone. It must be borne in mind that 
the elections were conducted on the principle of proportional repre- 
sentation, and w T e may therefore with confidence maintain that 
the Sinn Fein element is only about one twelfth of the popula- 
tion. It may further be affirmed that even under the abnormal 
influences of the hour the Loyalmt minority in the rest of Ireland 
would be many times as great as the Separatist minority in the 
North. That Loyalist minority is certain to grow’ if Ulster 
be permitted to proceed in peace on its own lines The councils 
of desperation which find favour with the Pail Eireann faction 
attest at any rate their perception of the danger. The acting 
President has frankly declared that their purpose is to make 
government impossible, and to effect this end they are ready to 
sacrifice the wellbeing of all classes of their countrymen. The 
first blow of course is being struck at Ulster. For some time 
past its trade with the interior has been subjected to serious boy- 
cott. On the eve of the election a ukase was issued forbidding 
the acceptance of cheques on the banks of the Loyalist towns. 
The removal of rioting in Belfast was to be anticipated, and there 
would have been no disposition to assign the blame exclusively 
to the Catholic or the l'rotestant workmen. But the detailed 
accounts appear to indicate that the bloodshed is the outcome of 
preparations deliberately made on a large scale by the Republican 
Army This acute phase of the trouble will die down and the 
Irish people elsewhere will, it may be hoped, grow weary of the 
turmoil and ask themselves seriously whether they did well to 
reject the offer which Ulster has accepted. It is a fact of happy 
significance that Cardinal Archbishop Logue has told his country- 
men in the most emphatic terms that they can have all they w’ant 
by desisting from crime, and that they can never obtain republican 
independence. It needs only an interval for calm thought to 
enable the average Irishman to understand what he would lose 
bv renouncing the privileges of British citizenship and to shrink 
from the rupture of old associations. For in owning allegiance to 
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the new lights they are dishonouring the memories of Grattan, 
of Daniel O’Connell, of Parnell. 

Esto pcrpciva - the famous benediction of 1782— cannot be 
pronounced on the assembly which is now entering on its labours, 
for the prayer and expectation of most of its friends are that, later 
if not sooner, it will merge in a Parliament representing a nation 
and not a province ; but if the fulfilment of this hope be delayed, 
Sir James Craig and his colleagues can feel that they have it in 
charge to do great things for their constituents. No legislative 
body was ever better equipped for its work. A large proportion 
of the representatives have been and remain members of the 
Imperial Parliament. The heads of Departments and the authori- 
ties of the House have been trained in the best school for the 
discharge of their duties. In the Senate as well as in the lower 
House there is no lack of varied experience. 

The Council of Ireland, a separate body which was designed 
to link the Northern and Southern Parliaments, will have func- 
tions of immediate importance to discharge in the despatch of 
Private Bill business, and to this the Ulster Parliament will supply 
a quorum of undoubted efficiency. In the past no Irish griev- 
ance has been more genuinely felt than the obligation to go to 
London for sanction m such matters. 

For the rest, it. may be said that every department of legislation 
and administration, except those of strictly imperial concern and 
certain subjects which are specifically reserved, is the domain of 
the Ulster Parliament. Laws interfering with religious equality 
are prohibited. The most debatable point is the limitation on 
the powers of taxation. The Parliaments can make laws in ro- 
ped to the imposing, charging, levying and collection of taxes 
within their respective jurisdictions, other than customs duties, 
excise duties, excess profits duties, corporation profits tax, or any 
other tax essentially the same in character. A Joint Exchequer 
Board is in each year to determine what part of the pioceeds of 
the said duties and taxes are properly attributable to Ireland, and 
Ireland as a whole is to make a contribution calculated at the rate 
of eighteen million pounds a year to Imperial expenditure The 
denial of control over customs and excuse is regretted by many 
beside^ advanced Nationalists. For the encouragement of domes- 
tic industries, by protective measures of some sort, lies very 7 near 
the honit of most Irishmen. 

Again it is provided that the 1 loyal Irish Constabulary and the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police and the management and control of 
those forces and the administration of the acts relating to them, 
including appointments, remuneration and removal of magistrates 
thereunder, shall he reserved matters. But here comes in the 
\ital consideration that the whole fabric of two separate Parlia- 
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ments is, by the Act itself, made a purely temporary arrangement, 
terminable as soon as the two separate Parliaments by identical 
Acts agree to coalesce, and with that coalescence the full transfer 
of authority may or will take place. Thus the bugbear of par- 
tition exists only in the morbid imaginations of those who doubt 
or affect to doubt the good will of Ulster. But a far larger hope 
may be entertained by ardent patriots than is warranted by the 
letter of the existing Statute. It has been intimated in unequi- 
vocal terms that if the offer of a Conference between Imperial 
Ministers and any Irish public men who have a title to speak in 
the name of the masses of their countrymen can be arranged, the 
result may be an immediate settlement on lines far more generous 
than those formally laid down. Ulster statesmen, far from oppos- 
ing the enlargement of the grant of autonomy, desire and expect 
it. Sir James Craig has himself already intimated that amend- 
ments of the Constitution are necessary, nor can there be any 
question as to the earnest desire of Northern Ireland to shake 
hands with the South as soon as the South has shown its readi- 
ness to play its part in ]>eaceful and loyal furtherance of the 
common good. 

Hi chard son Evans 

June 21 , 1921 . 
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ITALY FROM WITHIN 


In order to seo Low things are really going m Italy, you must look 
at them either from a planet or in Italy herself — provided that 
you can look at them with a cool eye. You cannot look at them 
from abroad, not even from Nice, which is the nearest frontier- 
town. The news you get abroad, allowing it to be conect — as it 
generally is — consists of isolated facts. Now isolated facts are tho 
natural elements of misunderstanding. Every scientifically 
trained man knows this. If you open your morning paper and 
read that the Socialists, having won a Town Council election 
against the Popolan (Catholic Parliamentary Party), have hoisted 
the Bed Flag upon the spire of the village church, you may be 
apt to think that religion, social respect, order and everything is 
going amuck in poor Italy. But if you lived in that village, that 
is, if you really lived its hie, you would perhaps witness the 
Socialist peasant who has been made a Stridden feeling puzzled 
and miserable about what he has got to do — for he has only been 
taught to hoist Bed Flags — and walking hand m hand with the 
curate, asking him, as peasants will do, for a few hints about 
administration. And this perhaps a fortnight after the Bed Flag 
affair. 

The Bed Flag was an isolated occurrence. The rest is life, 
every day’s toil and need. I hold that incidents should be left 
alone when studying events. 

What then is wrong with Italian life— apart from ‘ incidents ’ V 
This is easily told. Italy is liquidating the war. Every nation 
winch has participated in the war has to liquidate it No country 
can avoid this tremendous business. No two countries, either, 
have the same way of liquidating it. Franco liquidates the war 
by stiffening herself up. England, by going back to work. Italy 
liquidates it by bringing the different parties which separated on 
the war into contact — contact through contrast. This is tin* 
reason why the strife is so hot. If our way is so different, there 
are good masons. 

I shall not make a comparison between our efforts in the war 
and other people’s. Effort is a relativity. A small effort is greater 
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to a child than a great one to an adult. Arid speaking of adults, a 
small effort is heavier to an adult who is bound than a great one 
is to an adult who is free. The former has two efforts to make. 
This was the case with Italy. And this is the reason why, though 
our effort may be differently judged in an absolute way, the lump 
to digest is undoubtedly greater than that of any other belligerent. 

Now Italy is going through the process of the digestion of the 
war in the following ways : 

First : Politically. — In this field Italy has to reckon with the 
dualistic principle. The dualistie principle is the basis of the life 
of the Italians as a people. It was discovered through the study 
of our history by Giuseppe Ferrari, one of the greatest political 
writers in Europe, and it applies to every accident of our political 
life, since the Poman artificial and essentially anti-Italian— unity 
was broken. In short, it consists of the fact that Italy can, in no 
case, gather around a general idea, but she will always react to it 
by dividing herself into two parties. Now, one must not imagine 
that the ideas will really divide the people. The people are already 
divided in two great currents underlying our history, and will take 
the opportunity of every great event — internal or external — to 
stand against each other in competition. They are busy to one 
great end : to balance each other. They always do in the end. 

Under Roman rule the centrifugal current was called 
rnuninpia. It is only now that historians are beginning to bestow 
attention on these centres of a life which the all-smothering Roman 
could not kill, which collected and saved some relics of the civili- 
sations that had been sweeter and better than the Roman, the 
Syracusm life, for instance, or the Pythagorean Brotherhood in 
Calabria, or the Etruscan illumination in Tuscany, which, in the 
end, saved the Italian centrifugal principle, while the Roman 
centripetal principle was destroyed by the Barbarians. Then the 
centrifugal principle endeavoured to save the remnants of the 
national liberties against the new rulers, and the centripetal 
system produced the wonder! ill attempts at a central principality 
under the Senate and the Otlios. 

It was through this process that the two principles shaped 
themselves progressively into their famous avatar of Guelf 
and (ihibelhne. They were, in short, the Federative and the 
Unitarian : the Commune and the Kingdom. Both, and with 
the same efficiency, contrived to save in turn the liberties of the 
country and the national principle. To make a short story of a 
long history, we find them in the dawn of the Risorgimento, 
politically known as the Unitarian Monarchists on one side and 
the Federative Republicans on the other. The best representative 
of the first sect, which is distinctly Ghibelline, was Count Cavour ; 
the best one of the second, Carlo Cattaneo, a great mmd, whose 
Vol XC No. G33 l 
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fame was obliterated by Ins failure. Those who tried to ride 
astride the two principles were fools on the grounds of pure logic. 
Such was Gioberti, a Federative Monarchist (though he saw his 
Monarch in the Pope) : so was, f am sorry to say — but one cannot 
play with Theory, which is a \indictive thing — Mazzini, an 
Unitarian Republican, that is, in the circumstances, the greatest 
utopist of all. 

With the triumph of one of the principles unity was achieved, 
but the other soon rose again and w r as called, one was pleased to 
say ‘ ironically,’ the Historical Left. Nothing was ever more 
true, for it was literally a great historical ebb. The new proteistic 
shape of the defeated Guelfs, which swept away the ‘ Old Right,’ 
that is, the Ghibelhne, Unitarians, Anticlericals. The Historical 
Left has always been in power since, and of course has thinned 
aw'ay, issuing forth from its big Guelhsh paunch continuous 
streams of Ghibellmism. In order to avoid painful misconstruc- 
tion I must say that it was not less actively Unitarian and even 
Anticlerical than the Old Right : for this was the work to be done, 
and it is peculiar of the two principles that they never hesitate to 
adopt the working policies of each other. This is because the two 
principles are not political, but historical ; they have nothing to 
do with parties, but they make parties unknowingly do then 
work, and most of the political men in Italy, when they find them- 
selves unaccountably changing sides, would be surprised and even 
shocked were they told that they only obey an historical fatality 
which was designed to save through the centuries the soul of the 
nation. And it is only necessary, in order to make the main 
principle perfectly clear, to add that when the Historical Left 
defeated the Old flight, it was a struggle between the conquered 
Provinces and the conquering Kingdom, not of one political theory 
against another. 

At the beginning of the war the Ghibelhne principle, excluded 
from power by Salandra’s provincial rule, burst forth, bearing the 
colours of the Neutralist,. This explains, I think, why most of the 
Neutralists never could account for their opinion It was a sheer 
and perfectly characterised historical return of a tepressed 
tendency. There were all the classical features ol the returning 
blow of the G label lines : the bitter passion, the hatred, the \iolence 
of feeling; altogether a magnificent spectacle for an ohserxer’s 
eye. The Ghibellme Neutralists could not defeat t lie* Guelfs in 
time to prexent the Italian intervention ; but mark, the temporary 
issue is of no importance in this secular struggle ; what is really 
important that there should he an alternation of the two 

currents. So it happened that while tlu* war was fought the 
Ghibelhnes went on gaining ground, overthrew' Kalamlia’s 
Cabinet, ot a marked G uelf character, and through two amorphous 
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Cabinets (Boselli and Orlando) — amorphous but slowly coming in 
tbeir direction — finally put in power a pure Ghibelline Govern- 
ment, Nitti. Then they won the general elections in 1919, which 
returned a House composed almost entirely of Neutralists, the 
Socialists being their Left side. It must be added that the more 
sweeping had been the returning blow the sooner they forgot their 
neutralist platform, the real meaning of the movement being only 
Ibis, that they should be in power and the opposite side defeated. 

Since this health-giving wave, or pulsation, Italy is slowly 
recovering, and has liquidated by more than half the political 
accounts of the war. It is not right that one side should govern 
too long. It. affects the country’s health. The Neutralists, who, 
when the fight was midway, were already no longer Neutralists, 
had to win because the Interventionists had come very near to 
moral tyranny and were too much subject to foreign influence. 
The country had to be saved from this danger by a party which 
stood for independence in foreign and home politics, even if it 
went the length of helping the Socialists. So far, so good. But 
there was, of course, a great mass of dead refuse strewing the 
ground after such a strife, refuse that had to he swept aw-av or 
disposed of sornehown There is, for instance, the extreme side of 
Socialism The Maximalists are a real refuse, which got in by 
the fa \ our of a political wane wbth which their programme has 
nothing in common. The wavewas civic and national. It cannot 
be confused with Leninism. Another refuse is made of the w T ar 
political profiteers : the ultra-patriots, the extremists of the 
National side and such qenus They also are to be absorbed and 
have to disappear. Another result of the national split has to be 
reckoned with, and this w the unfair advantage which the 
Socialists are taking of this great struggle When the last 
general election was decided, there was a general call for union, 
to face the Socialist danger, but it was obvious to every observing 
mind that no union could be reached among the Constitutionals 
until their great internecine war w-as fought out. The Socialists 
took, of course, eveiy advantage that might, arise from the situa- 
tion, and being a well-organised mass against another absorbed in 
internal fighting, they gained forty seats more than they were 
really entitled to. The split, which divided the Constitutionals 
was rendered more acute by the separation of the Popolari (the 
Catholic Parliamentary Party), a fact w'hich gave this strange 
result, that in a country which practically exists and is united 
because of the constitution, the Constitutionals proper are in a 
minority by two in Parliament. 

But this situation is so obviously accidental that even the 
strongest enemies of the Constitutionals dare not avail themselves 
of the opportunity. So that the liquidation of this last relic of 
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the war- the Parliamentary minority — is the easiest one. As 
soon as the dumb strange battle for principle was won, the dis- 
union of the Constitutionals ceased to be. The results of the 
elections could be cancelled in the country, and so they were. 
The Ghibellincs called in their best man, Giohtti, and he started 
afresh his old tactics, flexible in form, hard in substance, faithful 
to the Ghibelline type of administration, strictly national, sordid 
in appearance, Unitarian and monocratic in their essence. The 
nation feels that the era of polycratism, peculiar to the Guelfs, is 
at an end, and the union is growing apace, as the last administra- 
tive elections, with the telling defeats of the Socialists in Turin 
and Florence, have shown. 

On the other side the duahstic obligation has taken hold of the 
Socialists, as it will in due tune of every Italian party as soon as 
it deviates from ltsdutv of taking sides in the great division. The 
Socialist party is now splitting in two currents. It is easy to see 
in the moderate one (the Centrists they call themselves) a branch 
of the Ghibelline principle. They are for central authority and 
for a national Socialism. This is true Ghibellinism. The 
Maximalists, of course, are for poheratism, provincial rule, in- 
subordination, and importation of foreign ideas. This is a 
portrait of Guelflsm. However, the next result will be that in 
the next fight the situation will be reversed : the Constitutionals 
will be in full union and their adversaries divided. And there is 
a strong probability that the communion in the Ghibelline spirit 
will bring the left of the Constitutionals and t ho light, of the 
Socialist^ together. As for the Popolari, half of them have 
returned home, and moie will follow. 

Thus is Italy liquidating the war in the political field. It may 
seem a complicated way ; but when political thought has filtered 
through twenty centuries of the strangest history in the world, one 
cannot expect it to behave as simply as the political thought of a 
less complex aggregate would. 

The Fascismo. 

While the above reflections were waiting for the printer a 
new outburst of this duahstic spirit has brought fresh evidence of 
its importance. The ‘Fascismo,’ a counter-revolutionary move- 
ment, imbued with a Guelfish character, has surged from the old 
4 Comuni ’ and shaken the Extremists to pieces. That it is 
Guelfish is evident from its origin and its peculiar methods. It 
has not been originated in the capital, nor m the political centres : 
for a certain time it had no centre. The Fascismo was born in 
the provinces, where the extremistic menace was stronger : it 
was a spontaneous rising, and up to a short time ago it had no 
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real control. The only name which could be found for it was the 
name of reaction : an autonomous movement of exasperated people 
against the intolerance of the Socialists. At first its features were 
distinctly communal, as a true Italian movement should be. It 
arose around the town walls, menaced by the Communists : its 
greatest waves swayed around the walls of Palazzo d’ Accorso in 
Bologna and of the Palazzo della Signoria in Florence. And by 
a singular coincidence, the two towns where the Fascismo has 
been and is strongest, Bologna and Florence, have been ‘ Guelf * 
to the bone in the old times. There still goes in the old poems a 
story of the Bolognese accusing a Legate of the Pope of being too 
much of a (Ihibelhno for their taste — because he blessed the people 
with his left hand. But to come to modern Gnelfism and to the 
Fascismo, its communal features gave it its great vigour, its 
spreading force, its enormous popularity. Very few people have 
realised so far the real nature of the Fasci. Most think them 
political associations formed by the youngest elements of the 
Conservative bourgeoisie. If they had been such, they would not 
have taken any serious root. But as a communal reaction against 
the capture of four thousand ‘ Comuni ’ by the Socialists, com- 
bined with the hatred that the Extremists’ behaviour has roused 
throughout the country, they covered in a few months the whole 
of Northern and Central Italy. Their blows were aimed at the 
Socialist town councils, with the result that, half through the 
Socialists’ follies, half through their cowardice and their im- 
preparation to meet such a movement, three-quarters of them 
have either resigned or fled from their duties at the critical 
moment of a general election. 

The Government has very •wisely abstained from interfering. 
The wave had in itself a national and an historical character, and 
it would have been against reason to repress it until it came to a 
political issue. In this latter case it would be against reason to 
allow an armed reaction to grow into a political party. The policy 
of the Government towards it has been to stand on purely com- 
munistic grounds — the use of physical force as a political means, 
and to allow a trial of physical force among parties, up to a 
certain extent. The first result has been an outcry from the 
Socialists for a return to legality. The second has been the 
destruction of this old illusion, that a revolutionary minority can 
impose its will by the use of force when on the other side there is 
a strong deliberation to use the same means to prevent it. A 
living example has been set, that no society dies but that which 
commits suicide. It has been clearly proved that a few thousand 
young men can suppress the strongest attempt at revolution. A 
few thousand is too many, the greatest fight having been fought 
when the Fascio of Bologna were a few hundred against 
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hundreds of thousands of organised Socialists, and when the 
Florentine Fascio, which has won afterwards a great fame, 
numbered twelve people. 

This is the last liquidation of the war spirit in Italy. The war 
has bred the spirit of violence, and violence is killing itself. When 
the menace of a tyranny was over the country dualism arose and 
stopped the way. Now the Socialists proclaim themselves only 
too content to go back to legal means ; and the Fascismo is turning 
itself into a political party, and so preparing an end to itself. The 
spell of revolution is destroyed : borghesi and Socialists are alike 
persuaded that no such thing is possible, and there is an end to 
all misconstructions about the internal conditions of Italy. 

Second : Socially. — Italy had scarcely become united when 
she was confronted with the problem of over-population. Italy 
is chiefly an agricultural country, and has no natural riches to give 
work and food to her people. The Italians are a strong healthy 
race, and the favourable hygienic and economic conditions 
brought in by the new regime told on the natural growth of the 
population. From 23 millions, roughly calculated m the ’fifties, 
it was found to be 36 millions in 1911. This rapid ascent had to 
be met somehow, and it was met in four principal ways : develop- 
ment of the industry in the North ; emigration in the South ; 
public works ; development of agncultuie. Of this last item let 
us say a passing word to dissipate a widely spread misconception ; 
ttiat is, that there aie in Italy great stretches of waste land. This 
was true under the old regime, in the time of Mrs. Anne Kadchffe’s 
novels. The real truth i.s that out of 23,000,000 hectares, which 
are Italy’s lot, only J ,200,000 hectares are not cultivated, and 
of these fairly 600,000 are utterly uncultivatable, being either 
alpine or apenmnic or seashore soil. 

The truth is that Italy met her overgrowth of men in the right 
way : creating industries, even if artificial ones, in the North, and 
extending culture in the South. If something can be said against 
her, it is that she failed to bee her opportunities to become a 
great sea-tradmg nation. With this exception, everything that 
a busy and intelligent nation can imagine to find employment and 
food for an ever-increasing population has been done. In the 
South the culture of the land was extended as far as jxissible. in 
the North, where every acre of soil was already under cultivation, 
the genius of the nation led to the creation of great industries. 
This distribution helped to produce a different economy and a 
different social spirit m the two halves of the country. The 
industrialised North turned to Socialism and Syndicalism, while 
the South remained the stronghold of Liberalism. Socialism, as 
is well known, is an industrial disease, a sheer product of t be 
factory, and will disapj>ear as soon as a new system of production 
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facilitating the distribution of power for home-work purposes will 
reduce to a reasonable propoition the unnatural agglomerations 
created by industry. With industry the industrial disease gained 
and permeated the North, while the South remained undefiled. 
Still, the South was not only much poorer but had to get through 
a tremendous economic crisis in ’86. When France, by the 
Wine Clause,’ closed the door to Italian wines, all the vine- 
growing South got very near to ruin. The North did not feel the 
blow, but the Southern peasants began emigrating in masses. An 
enormous capital had been sunk in the vines, and the wine was not 
worth being brought to the market. Let us add that in a few 
years an epidemic of phylloxera did the rest, and helped to ruin the 
most sober-living and hard-working people that exist under the 
sun, although they are to this day persecuted by the legend of the 
‘ lazy Southerners.’ The North, too busy in its new-created 
industry, did not pay attention to or sympathise with what fol- 
lowed. So the social policies m Italy became tw T o. In the North 
the demand for employment was met by the extension of industry, 
in the South by emigration. Since the great rush of ’86, the 
emigrants’ flood became a regular tide which operated as a great 
safety-valve and more than helped to save Italy. It soon became 
known that the North could not alone manage a revolutionary 
movement, and that it could not hope to gain the South to it, 
because in the first place their economics were quite different ; 
secondly, there was no love lost between them after ’86 ; thirdly, 
the South had lound its way out of unemployment and famine. 
It had also found a way to reconstitute its economy; for the 
emigrants did not stay abioad. They came back home w ith their 
small savings, bought back the land they had sold, or bought that 
land winch had withered in the hands of the Signori ; in short, 
they changed the South of Italy from a land of great proprietors 
and great tenants to a land of small property, invested new capital 
in it , changed the cultures and made it pay, so that when the war 
broke out, the South was exporting about 600 millions of lire w’orth 
of agricultural produce, mainly to Germany. 

The North behaved differently. After trying political 
Socialism, it gave itself to Syndicalism and Trade-unionism. This 
new tendency proved most valuable. Socialism became a force 
through this new method. The work of organisation was at first 
very slow, but it went on faster and faster as the industries became 
larger. Great industries give a ready-made organisation to 
Socialism. Before the war the central body of the trade unions, the 
Conjederazxone Generali' del Lavoro, modelled upon the French 
C.G.T., was already a very powerful body, led by experienced 
men. Then the war broke out, and the opposition of the Socialists 
to it gave them an opportunity to multiply their ranks and to 
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enlist a new element, the peasant, who had so far regarded 
Socialism with mistrust. And some new phenomena followed 
too. The greatest of all was the industrial inflation caused by the 
enormous demand of the State upon national industry ; the reali- 
sation of extraordinary profits by the employers, and the obligation 
they felt themselves under to increase the wages on an unusual 
scale, so as to repay the Government for its indulgence towards 
their gains, by keeping the masses quiet. It was, after all, a 
system of bribery on a large scale. The masses allowed themselves 
to be bribed, but they felt the weakness on the employers’ side ; 
they felt that the high wages were a social pot-de-vin, paid to them 
by the employers as an excuse for their unnatural profits and their 
more unnatural blackmailing of the Government’s helplessness. 
And then, of course, they grew insolent, being demoralised. 
Every economic system which has not the moral law for its basis 
is bound to poison the social life of the country. The system was 
immoral, because neither were the employers paid for the real 
value of their products, nor were the workers for the real value of 
their work. The latter giew immoral in their requests and w T ild 
in their methods. 

This state of restlessness, which is once more an organic 
residuum of the war, had to be liquidated with the rest. The first 
thing to be done was to stnke at the root of immorality by stopping 
the unnatural profits of the employers. Giolitti understood this 
plain truth, and he brought in his law for the confiscation of excess 
profits, the sternest in Europe. Let it be understood that it was 
rather a moralising law than an effectual one. But m a subtle 
waiy it has helped a lot to clear the moral atmosphere. Behind 
Giolitti s work was the work of the C.G.L. led by the best elements 
of economic Socialism, fighting among the masses against the 
wild leaders who tried to avail themselves of the existing dis- 
quietude. The two tendencies came to a conflict over the famous 
movement of the metallurgic workers. Much lias been said about 
the occupation of the factories and the attitude of the Government. 
Now it must be known that o\er this question the main issue of 
the wear’s social liquidation was fought. The employers having 
been forced again to a moral rule, the workers had to be brought to 
reasonableness and to realise that in an economic fight neither of 
the parties could count upon the help of the Government ; in short 
that the Government, being no longer pressed by the needs of the 
war, would no more pay the pots rasscs of the competition between 
employers and employed tor the division of the knit. Such 
was the inner meaning of the Government’s neutrality, which 
astonished all onlookers. At bottom what was there in the occu- 
pation of the factories but a distant yet threatening call for more 
protection, more State help , more inflation, and more immorality? 
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The neutral attitude of the Government was a fin de non 
rccevoir to this call. Left alone to fight against the employers, 
the workers understood that they were going to general destruc- 
tion, and evaded the situation by a side issue : participation in the 
supervision. The fact is that non-intervention scared them more 
than it did the employers. This is not the place for studying the 
control question : we are only examining the social crisis in Italy. 
Since the great metal lurgic agitation and the adoption of divided 
industrial supervision, the workers have fairly gone back to work. 
The spectre of unemployment haunts them, and rightly too; in 
their foolish attempt they have learned that it would be impossible 
for them to do without capital and technical direction, and have 
quietly remitted themselves into the hands of the C.G.L., which 
strives to keep them on the economic ground. The employers, 
though still frowning upon the Government, allow that since the 
war broke out, work has never been so zealously attended ; in some 
factories the men work now eleven hours a day. 

This for the industrial workers As to the peasants, the ques- 
tion may seem very serious, but it is already settling itself. 
Surelv when the produce of the soil began to yield great profits 
and the price of the land to rise, the peasants began to feel an 
unusual love for the land which they did not care about six years 
ago. Ubi cam , ibi rultur. But this desire was happily — and un- 
consciously, one is bound to say — met by the provisions which were 
made in succession for the forcible occupation of uncultivated 
land. They were not meant for this; but the fact is that they 
met the peasants’ desire for land and distributed it into a thousand 
small channels, whereas a strong anti-occupation policy would 
have roused it into a sweeping wave of forced expropriation. The 
aforesaid provision allowed here and there the occupation of small 
parcels of land under legal guarantees : they put at the head of 
this half-revolutionary movement the Prefetti , representatives of 
the executive in the Provinces; they caused the creation of 
thousands of small associations among the peasants, always 
divided in the three qualifications of Socialists, Catholics, and 
discharged soldiers, and these small groups started actuating the 
division of the rural property in a legal way, with an ant-like 
activity. If a colossal brain could have thought of an effectual 
diversion to a rural revolution, it could have found nothing better. 
Lately, at Beggio Emilia, Signor Modigliani observed that the 
Socialists could still work a rural revolution ; he forgot, or did not 
know, that one half of the revolution is already made, and that in 
a short time the whole of it will be over and spent. The latest 
news of occupations in Sicily, made under the national flag, tells 
that the Sicilians are turning their great iatifondi into small 
property. Three-quarters of the Peninsular South were divided 
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already before the war. The occupations are peaceful in the 
Roman Campagna. In Central Italy the system of mezzeria 
(lease under share of profits) had turned centuries ago the Tuscan 
peasant into a more real proprietor than the proprietor himself. 
There remain indeed two black spots : one is Puglia and Bari , 
because of the unemployment among the day-workers, who find 
no work between seasons ; but the phenomenon known as tem- 
porary emigration will act as a safety-valve against this danger. 
The other is the country around Bologna — ‘ the reddest province ’ ; 
bnt the Government has to deal with that, for it is rather a ques- 
tion of order than of economical settlement, as the Emilian peasant 
lacks nothing to be a rich man in his generation. 

But the social settling down is evident on every side. The 
South is tired of strikes : the industrial workers have gone bade 
to reason ; even the ‘ labourers of the sea ’ show a growing lack 
of confidence in the half-crazy, half-canny leader they have in 
Captain Giulietti. If nothing intervenes, the restoring of order 
and of common sense is a matter of one year. And nothing can 
intervene, unless it be an economic collapse. 

Third : The Economic Question. — Italy has seen m this war 
her economy reversed. She had in the last years before the war 
a fair balance of exports. Most of her export trade went to 
Germany and to Central Europe, and it consisted of agricultural 
products; the rest, made out of goods manufactured in the 
Northern factories, went to the Levant, to France (silk especially), 
and to South America. Part, of her wine, oranges, and lemons 
went to England, together with sulphur. The motor firms too 
made a good export trade. A moderate protection made things 
cheap, with the exception of sugar. All this has come to an end 
through the war. The agricultural export trade to Germany was 
stopped, and somehow Italy has not been able to resume it with 
her Allies. During the war, when in hundreds of hospitals 
thousands of wounded lacked a refreshing draught, in the Bay of 
Naples and in Sicily lemon growers buried the fruit they could not 
sell. There has been even during the w r ar a little misunderstand- 
ing about lemons being exported to Switzerland, and thence to 
Austria. It was hard on the poor lemon grower, for no 
sympathising hand had been held out to help him to sell his excel- 
lent fruit. And, by the way, one must not believe that lemons 
and oranges grow by themselves. When you read of ‘ terraced 
cliffs upon the blue sea * from a pictorial point of view, think that 
all the terraces had to be cut in the hard rock by the hand of man, 
that every handful of soil had to be brought there (very often in a 
hat), that every blessed tree has a name, and a soul in the grower’s 
belief. Then you will begin to realise how hard it is to he offered 
forty lire for one thousand lemons in a time when the most 
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trivial commodity is worth its weight in gold. And all this because 
there was no export organisation and foreign buyers made the 
most of it. 

But tins is a small matter. The general fact is that export 
trade has practically ceased, while all our imports have increased 
enormously, not in quantity of goods, but in the money paid for 
them because of the exchange. Our balance is destroyed and 
we can see no means of re-establishing it. The restrictions on 
imports have been a vain measure, because the three necessities 
we have to import are of the sort that cannot be restricted : corn, 
coal, and iron. The Government could only play wfith the restric- 
tions on insignificant trifles : watches, furs, carpets — articles 
which do not tell upon the balance because of their small amount 
compared with the vital imports. We could only re-establish the 
balance in a few years if we were able to resume our main export, 
the export of labour. But as I have said above, this political 
and economical safety-valve is only just beginning to open again. 
Though nobody can witness without sadness the phenomenon of 
emigration in Italy, the export of labour means three things for 
us : reducing of needs at home, reducing of our paper circulation, 
and importing gold from abroad. The yearly sending of money 
home from our emigrants amounted to more than 500,000,000 lire 
before the war. There is little doubt that with the increased value 
of man’s labour through the world, this sum could be more than 
doubled to-day. We put little hope on the United States, as the 
conditions of work are there just now particularly bad, and the 
restrictions on immigration are likely to be made more strict ; but 
we look forward to our great labour field, South America, which is 
feeling the pinch of want of labour. It is anticipated that the 
journey of Signor Orlando to Brazil wdll open a new’ door to our 
emigration, as its aim was to establish serious guarantees for the 
welfare and the protection of our emigrants, up till now judged 
unsatisfactory. When this peculiar export will have begun to 
work, more than half the way towards the re-establishment of the 
balance between exports and imports will have been made. 

Another effort could be made, but only with the help of our 
Allies. These have still to realise a fact. Some of them — namely 
England ami America— are Italy’s creditors, and there is no doubt 
at all that these debts have to be paid. Italian people, Neutralists 
or Interventionists, inner raised a doubt as to this point. But 
America and England have so far failed to see it is not by 
exporting into Italy and not importing from her that they can ever 
hope to recover their credits to their full value. They should know 
that there is only one way of settlement, and this is to import 
from Ttaly, receiving goods instead of paper money. Instead of 
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this they flood our markets with goods, lowering the value of our 
money and lessening the probabilities of getting back their credits. 
As a fact, the result is that after a year of furious selling English 
traders are realising that the more they sell to us, without giving 
us a fair chance to export back, the more our money is depreciated 
and the more our buying power diminishes. So that there is only 
one solution to the crisis which threatens English trade and 
English production. This solution is only an imitation of the 
German methods. The Germans never organised a great export- 
ing trade to a country without organising a counter-exporting one. 
When they invaded our markets with iron, dyes, and manufac- 
tured goods, they came over and took care to organise our 
agricultural exports to Germany. They encouraged our fruit and 
vegetable growers and sent them special trains to carry away their 
produce ; taught the olive growers to produce sulphurated oil and 
the lemon growers to establish factories for the distillation of citric 
acid. In short, they worked upon the same economic principle 
that you cannot in aetcrnurn sell to a country unless you buy some- 
thing from her ; otherwise you will impoverish and kill the market 
you have striven to conquer. 

Upon this principle should the Allies, who are our creditors, 
look to Italy. For their credit’s sake first of all, then for their 
trade’s sake, and lastly for Italy’s sake. England is deeply 
interested in the question of the exchange. That an English 
sovereign should be worth over a hundred lire is only apparently 
an advantage. In fact it means a stop to English trade. It is 
far worse than any protective tariff. What protection can 
multiply in Italy the -\alue of English goods by more than four? 
Switzerland is slowly dying of solitude in the aloofness of her 
exchange. So exchange is a double-edged weapon wounding both 
ways. For these reasons it is urgent that a movement should be 
started to reach a better equiparation in Europe ; and this result 
can only be attained by encouraging export from the nations w r ith 
a depreciated currency. If England wants to help Italy and to 
restore her value as a market, she has to take an interest in her 
export trade, to favour the exjiort of her wine, fruits, hemp, 
flowers, absolutely as the Germans did. In this manner only can 
Italy restore her economic balance and be able to pay her debts 
and place orders abroad. 

From what has been said, without even looking to future 
possibilities in hydraulic power and in petrol — of which commodi- 
ties Italy has got a fair share, if they were only developed -but re- 
stricting ourselves to the present, we can conclude that the 
economic liquidation of the war is a relatively simple question for 
Italy, and that with a little help and a little time it will be solved. 
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Only one must look at Italy with sympathy. In less than sixty 
years this country, torn in pieces, impoverished, and tyrannised, 
has built her national house, furnished and managed it, doing in so 
short a time what other nations did in many centuries. Can she 
not be trusted, now that she has come unscathed, save for the 
everliving Dead, out of a hurricane that has destroyed three 
empires? 

Carlo Scarfoglio. 
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THE LAND AND THE NATION 


‘ All men are born free — yet are now in bondage.’ ‘ All men are 
born equal.’ ‘ Like the air we breathe, the land is equally a gift 
of nature — how then delend individual ownership of land? ’ 
Catch phrases of the above description are popular with certain 
sections of the community ; they are also dangerous, for at the 
first glance they would seem to contain a certain element of truth, 
but fundamentally they are untrue and therefore misleading. 
As Studdert Kennedy says in his admirable book Lies, ‘ All men 
are born babies, and who ever heard of a free baby‘ J Mothers 
would die of forty thousand fits at the idea.’ 

Again it is absurd to contend that all men are born equal : of 
equal value in the sight of God, yes ; but otherwise born with e\ery 
possible diversity of gilts and character. But it is the last phase 
with which we shall concern ourselves here. * Land, like the 
air, is a gift of nature, and there should be no individual ownei- 
ship ol gifts of nature.’ That is the idea at the back of the minds 
of many who are to-day advocating the nationalisation of the land. 

These unsound phrases and ideas should be refuted, otherwise 
they gradually accumulate force ; ‘ la phrase les enivre ’ remarks 
>L Louis Madelin, referring to the French Revolution, and 
although the French m those days were much more swayed bv 
phrases than are our j»cople, still the danger should not be ignoted 
The extreme section of nationalises wash to nationalise all 
capital (including land), and it is quite futile to attempt to dis- 
suade those w'ho hold this view ; if the recent events in Russia 
have not shaken their belief nothing will do so If they are ever 
in power they will attempt to enforce their doctrines, and the 
country will inevitably be brought to ruin. 

But to those who honestly feel that the land, because it is a 
gift of nature, should belong to the nation and not to the indivi- 
dual owmers, 1 would }>o]nt out that there is a fundamental differ- 
ence between the air and the land. We can breathe the air 
without any preliminary expenditure of capital, but the land 
cannot be used at all without a vast expenditure of capital - 
agricultural land, not urban, is under consideration. 

When a man sells a farm of average land, the price he 
receives represents only the Capital that has been expended m 
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making that farm usable. It represents the money that has been 
spent in recent equipment — draining, fencing, roads, buildings ; 
it does not even represent the original expenditure which was 
necessary to convert it from the wild state into agricultural land. 

That is the first point to be clear upon, and everyone who is 
opposed to the abolition of private capital must logically admit, 
since land represents just so much capital expended by indivi- 
duals, that individual owners have therefore a moral right to it. 
Whether individual or state ownership is the more advantageous 
for the nation is another matter and will be discussed later. 

There is another argument in regard to ownership that must 
be considered here ; put crudely it is as follows : All wealth is 
created by labour (it is true that all wealth is created by effort) ; 
the next step in the argument is that all wealth is created by 
the labourer, and the final — that therefore the present possessors 
of wealth who are not labourers have no just title to their wealth, 
an argument as naive as it is fallacious! Incidentally it is an 
aigument put forward by the hangers-on of the Labour Party, 
rather than by the leaders thereof 

It is not true that wealth is created by muscular labour, un- 
aided and undirected. How much -wealth does a savage produce? 
Nor does capital by itself produce wealth. Wealth is produced 
when brain-power is brought to bear and to indicate when and 
how and where. 

Several years ago, at the annual Trades Union Conference, 
it was definitely decided hv the leaders of Labour that the term 
‘ worker ’ included the man who worked with his brains as well 
as the man who worked with his hands. That decision w'as 
epoch-making, for it states a fundamental truth. Let us apply it 
to the land and see how* it w'orks out. 

On Farm A, the farmer employs ten men ; he is a man with 
little brain-power and poor organising ability: he does not. pro- 
duce anything like as much as he should from the soil, and he 
makes only a bare living for himself. On Farm B. the farmer 
is highly trained and possesses a good brain ; the farm in every 
respect is similar to the first farm, and the same number of men 
are employed — but Farmer B produces three times as much food 
for the nation and a good income for himself. Tn the one case 
the farm is adding little to the wealth of the nation, in the other 
much. The difference is due to brain effort, for the manual work 
is potentially the same. Tn process of time Farmer B increases 
his wealth and buys land ■ a process which is going on all the 
time. 

In the case of existing landowners the capital w T ith which they 
have bought their land (for most of the land has been bought, 
not given by a Sovereign to some favourite) has been created by 
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brain effort, either on their own part or on that of some immediate 
forebear, either in agriculture or in some other industry. 

It is not implied that brain-power and organising ability are 
not to be found in the labouring section of the community ; they 
are there. The proof of this is that in the agricultural industry 
the number of labouring men who become farmers, and large 
farmers at that, and even owners, compares more than favourably 
with the number of workers in other industries who rise to posi- 
tions of responsibility and leadership. 

But the percentage of men who have the power of leadership 
and good management is not high, and, until the standard of 
general education is much more advanced, the majority of men 
must work under the guidance and leadership of men with brain- 
power sufficient to secure the maximum output and production 
of wealth for the nation. Under the present conditions these men 
(in general terms the farmers) borrow capital from the landowner 
in the form of land, and jvay him a rate of interest on that capital 
(in the form of rent) far below the market rate of interest, and 
far below the rate at winch the state could afford to advance it, 
were it in the position of owner. It is not here contended that 
this custom of letting land below its inherent market value is 
sound or to the best advantage of the nation or the industry ; it 
is simply stated as a fact : and anyone who recognises the right 
to individual ownership of capital must logically recognise the 
right to the individual ownership of land. 

Another fact that in fairness to the landowner should be borne 
in mind, is that during the years of agricultural depression the 
owners lost hundreds of millions sterling ; had the state owned the 
land that loss would have fallen upon the nation. 

Nothing that is said here should be construed into a defence 
of our present system of agriculture or of the yield obtained from 
the land of the United Kingdom under that system The object 
is to show that there is nothing morally w r rong in the individual 
ownership of land, m fact that owning land is like owning any 
other form of capital, save that it carries with it greater responsi- 
bilities and produces a lower rate of interest. 

The next point to answer is the assertion that our agriculture 
is not in the condition it should be in because individual owner- 
ship is inimical to a flourishing agriculture. Here again is a con- 
fusion of thought — our agriculture is carried on under a system 
of occupying tenancy as opposed to occupying ownoiship; we 
are the only country in the world in which this system exists. ]f 
the state became owner of all the land to-inormw this tenancy 
system would continue and would he confirmed for all time; in 
practice it would make little difference to the system whether the 
state owned the land or individual landlords continued to own it. 
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The fact which must be realised is that in every country where 
the agricultural industry has reached the highest stage of develop- 
ment this has been achieved under a system of occupying owner- 
ship : for example, in Denmark eighty-eight farmers out of every 
hundred own the farms they cultivate. This is a fact which 
should be emphasised in season and out of season, for it is 
fundamental. 

Why plunge for nationalisation of the land — a wholesale ex- 
periment — without first weighing the merits of the system that 
has proved satisfactory in every country in the world, old and 
new? 

As the Labour 1’arty states, we wish to see the land pro- 
ducing its utmost and giving employment to the economic 
maximum of cultivators ; there is nothing specifically ‘ Labour ’ 
in that; in fact they waited until the eleventh hour before any 
programme in regard to rural land was announced officially ! 

1 am not against experiment ; in times of transition such as 
these experiment is necessary. 7 , but it should be wise experiment — 
w 7 ild experiment should be avoided like the plague. And is not 
an experiment wild which entirely ignores a factor of such im- 
portance as the human element? 

Can anyone, who knows the British cultivator, for one moment 
believe that under state ownership and state management of the 
land lie will put forth his best effort and produce the maximum 
amount of food for the nation? We must make drastic changes, 
for we cannot remain content with an output from our land that 
is only half what it should be, but we have two alternatives before 
us : one, the system of occupying ownership that has everywhere 
proved successful; the other, an experiment in nationalisation; 
the land was nationalised in China one thousand years ago, and 
the experiment failed entirely, although the Chinese seem to have 
set about it in a very methodical way. The Russian revolution- 
aries tried what was tantamount to nationalisation, and we have 
seen the result — utter failure because the cultivator would not 
work under such a system. 

Finally, w r e have our examples of nationalised land at home 
— the land owned by the Crown and by the County Councils, 
managed by officials not under the sway of any extreme doctrines 
but whose object is to administer to the best of their ability 
in the public interest. Is the land so owned and managed in a 
strikingly better condition than privately owned land? Are the 
cultivators obviously better off? No one who knows can affirm 
that they are. What then would be the position if the 
nationalisers were in power, with officials appointed for their 
extremist views — doctrinaires and less practical than the officials 
who now deal with land? 
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Let us now consider for a moment what advantages might 
accrue from the nationalisation of land, as claimed by those 
nationalises who honestly believe that it would work for the 
good of the nation. As iar as can be ascertained, they are as 
follows : 

1. That the community would thus be able to secure to itself 
any increased value of the land arising from state action, and 
so to prevent any benefit accruing to the individual from an 
increased value brought about by the community itself. 

2. That speculation in land would be stopped. 

3. That the community would benefit socially if the land were 
nationalised, for then it would be readily available for all future 
development. 

4. That the proper control of cultivation would be secured. 

5. That if farmers held their land under the state, fixity of 
tenure w ould be secured. 

6. That it is essential to nationalise the land before railways 
and mines can be nationalised. 

7. That it would secure easy access to the land for the largest 
possible number of people. 

8. That the single-tax system could be introduced. 

The wdiole question is, Is it necessary to nationalise the land 
to secure these objects? Are there not other methods by 
which to secure them — methods that would prove simpler, and 
would not entail the risk of entirely upsetting the agricultural 
industry ? And this risk is a real one. The great mass of farmers 
are opposed to state-ownership ; it could only be carried out m 
the face of their strongest opposition, and a lessened production 
over a lengthy period would be the inevitable result. 

As a matter of fact, some of the aims as stated above have 
been achieved already by methods other than that of nationalisa- 
tion, and others are in process of achievement. 

1. Increment duty is in existence, and it could be so applied 
that all increased value would go to the community wherever it 
was not due to the activity of the owner or expenditure of capital 
on his part. 

2. Speculation will be stopped if increase in value is removed 
by taxation. 

3. In Germany methods were adopted for providing towns with 
the land they required for housing and public use without national- 
ising all rural land. A really comprehensive Acquisition of Lands 
Act w r ould remove the existing difficulties. 

4. Occupying ownership gives absolute security and, when 
accompanied with the provision of a sound system of credit, the 
most wholesome security. 

5 Railways hare been nationalised without nationalising the 

land. 
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6. A proper Acquisition of Lands Act, along with a properly 
devised Land Settlement Act, would secure easy access to the 
land. 

7. The point in regard to single tax is hardly worth replying 
to, in view of the fact that for years to come the National Budget 
will require a revenue of at least 700,000,000/., and the total 
annual rental of all land and houses in the United Kingdom does 
not amount to half that sum. 

As to exactly how the process of nationalisation is to be 
effected, its protagonists are hopelessly vague. They do not — 
taking a concrete unit such as the parish for instance — show what 
would be done ; on many farms the tenants have considerable 
tenant right in buildings they themselves have erected ; how 
would they be paid? Then there is the case of the buildings put 
up recently by landowners — it is clear that, even if the land itself 
were confiscated, the state would have to provide an amount of 
capital which would prove impossible to find in these days of 
financial stress. 

The one point upon which the Labour leaders seem to be quite 
definite is that there can now be no question of compensating the 
owner — that the question of justice simply does not come in. 
But the question of justice docs come in ; as every impartial man 
whose mind is not obsessed with the desire to destroy all private 
capital must admit. 

As things are, no one can logically support the doctrine of 
nationalising land, unless he wishes to see all private capital 
abolished. And all, save the most obtuse, must realise, if they 
follow at all the developments in Russia, that the abolition of 
private capital means the destruction of the country. 

I think that really the Labour leaders are beginning to under- 
stand a little the vast difficulties in the way of nationalising the 
laud , and are beginning to lean towards some nebulous scheme 
of nationalising the industry. This would to a certain extent 
get over the difficulty of the actual acquisition of the land itself. 
But it would involve a pooling of capital and the communistic 
management of the industry, which would be disastrous. 

As has already been said, the English-speaking cultivator will 
not create any such communistic system ; even extreme Com- 
munists themselves could not work under it and hold together. 
I am referring to the group of Communists who left Australia a 
few years ago and settled somewhere in South America. The 
whole settlement failed and broke up, but a few T of the settlers 
remained on as individual occupying owners and are now, I 
believe, doing well. 

But the fact that we must ever bear in mind, if we are to 
escape the very real dangers of nationalisation, is that it is not 
enough merely to preach against an evil doctrine : we must raise 
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an effective barrier. Now the most effective barrier, in fact the 
one alternative to the nationalisation of land, is occupying owner- 
ship. We know that this is the system under which the agri- 
cultural industry has reached the highest state of development 
elsewhere. 

We knotc that our land can, and must, be made to produce 
more food and employ more people ; therefore let us deliberately 
concentrate upon creating the system of occupying ownership. 
There is a right way and a wrong way of developing this system. 

One effect of the Great War has been the breaking up of the 
great estates, and the consequent increase in the numbers of 
smaller owners ; these were in many cases the tenants of the 
farms they purchased. These new owners had either to sink an 
unwisely large amount of their working capital m the pur- 
chase, or else to borrow money in the form of a permanent 
mortgage. With dee lining prices for agricultural produce, and 
the decreasing value of land, many of these new owners are bound 
to be ruined. This is the wrong way of bringing in the system 
of occupying ownership. The right way is to create the Land 
Bank, as has been done in all other countries. This enables the 
tenant to buy his farm, without locking up his capital, which he 
requires for the proper working of the farm, in the purchase of 
the land. It also enables the tenant to borrow' soundly instead of 
unsoundly— for the mortgage is the unsoundest of all forms of 
borrowing ; since it constitutes a permanent charge upon the land 

The loan from the Land Bank carries a sinking fund, and with 
the payment of every year’s instalment the margin of safety 
increases: and in thirty or forty years the loan is extinguished. 
Never before has our agricultural industry been faced with times 
so difficult or so full of danger; and unles> we can recognise that 
industry on sound hne^ and make its position unassailable, there 
is little doubt that one day the Labour Party, which is definitely 
pledged to nationally the land, will make some attempt in that 
direction. The attempt undoubtedly would fail— ne\ertheless, it 
w’ould bring chaos into the industry, jeopardise its very exigence, 
and work untold harm to the nation. 


CnRISTOJ'JIKR T\ RNOR. 
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AESCH. Eum. 570 (Herm.). 

He that is first in a controversy thinketh himself right , 

But his neighbour cometh and seurcheth him out. — Prov x\ni. 17. 

In this Review for January was published an article under the 
title of ‘ The Church of the Future,’ laying down two proposi- 
tions : (1) That the present Pope was the last of a long line of 
Roman prelates who since Cardinal Manning’s day deliberately 
fomented war between the two leading Protestant countries of 
Germany and England in the hope that by the destruction of 
Protestantism Popery might yet again raise her head in Europe ; 
(2) that no first-rate scientist in England or France or Germany 
or America had ever accepted any theory (Darwinian or other- 
wise) of the evolution of man from the lower animals. 

Now these are two very serious statements. They intrench 
on highly serious issues. For it requires no great discernment 
for the man-in-the-street to perceive that : (1) If the Papacy can 
be really proved guilty by documentary evidence of a secret con- 
spiracy with the Emperor against this country in the late w*ar 
then she condones the doctrine of Might r. Right which the proud 
atheism of Germany has through many trumpeters loudly pro- 
claimed. Again, (2) if it can really be proved that Evolution is 
a fiction of ingenious theorists that no longer seriously corresponds 
with the facts of Nature, then the old conflict between Science 
and Religion has already come to an end. For, disguise it how 
we may, this, and no less than this, is the inner significance of 
this great controversy (which is, as a matter of fact, purely 
fictitious) between Science and Scripture, between Reason and 
Revelation, between the Kingdom of Faith and the Kingdom of 
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Nature, between Evolution and Creation, or — as Darwin signa- 
lised it — between ‘Creation and Modification.’ For Darwin from 
the first fully recognised the nature of bis challenge to the Christian 
Church. 

Creation of distinct successive types . . . remember, if yon admit this 
yon cut my throat. . . . There seems to be no more design in the variability 
of organic beings . . than in the course which the wind blows . 1 

Dr. Delitzsch was (and still is) among the most authoritative 
theologians of Germany (whom no one will accuse of being 
narrowly orthodox) ; and he at once took up the challenge. 

I am not a believer in the religion of the times of Darwin. ... If it were 
true that . . . man was in ‘ the struggle for existence ’ developed from the 
animal world (Darwinism), if in the place of the child-like Innocence of the 
first-created pair we have to place the cannibalism of the half-brutal man- 
hood of the Stone Age . . . then indeed we admit without reserve that the 
Christian view of the world is condemned from henceforth os untenable . 2 

Canon Barnes candidly accepts this solution of the dilemma. To 
maintain the unfortunate statement of his version of Evolution he 
quite frankly ‘ abandons ' the ‘ Jewish and Christian Scriptures ’ ! 
Tt is in defence of this or some similar (not necessarily Darwinian) 
application of the Evolutionary hypothesis that Professor Sir E. 
Bay Lankester has now apparently come forward. But in order 
to maintain his ground he unfortunately stoops to the level of 
personal controversy. He in fact accuses me in so many words 
of misquoting, mis-stating and misrepresenting not only the issue 
in general but all my authorities in particular, including himself! 
Of the technical controversy raised between Professor Sir Bav 
Lankester and myself T will endeavour so to write as that the 
humblest layman can follow me. Of this the public will be 
able to judge and, as Gibbon in his immortal biography has said, 
the public seldom judge wrong. Sccurut r judicat orbi<t trrrarum 

1 . I will start by testing two of the Professor’s methods in 
bringing against me charges of that" kind of misrepresentation 
which amounts to misquotation. 

Mr. Clarke boldly Rtates that Huxley * had hoped against hope (with 
Darwin) that “ spontaneous generation *’ might yet be proved That hope 
[he says] was shattered by Pasteur and Tyndall.’ 

This statement he describes as * a baseless fancy,’ and, after much 
irrelevant detail, concludes : 

It is a mere Invention that either Huxley or Darwin had any ‘ hope’ 
which was shattered by Pasteur or by Tyndall. 

1 Life and Letters, i. 309, and ‘ To Lvell ’ . Letter of September 12 1860 

1 Commentary on ( ienesis, pref. , and Introduction, ad Jin. 
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1 turn to JDarwin’s Life and Letters , and what do I read? In 
1872 Darwin writes to Itussel Wallace : 

‘ 1 should like to live to see archebiosis [spontaneous generation] proved 
true for it would be a discovery of transcendent importance.’ [To Haeckel 
he writes] ‘ If it could be proved true this would be most important to us.’ 3 

And Huxley the same. Quotation will make this clear. I cite 
the official biography written by his son : 

In bis Presidential address, ‘ Biogenesis and Abiogenesis ’ (Coll. Ess. viii. 
page 229], be [Iluxley] discussed the rival theories of spontaneous genera- 
tion and the universal derivation of life from precedent life, and professed 
bis belief as an act of philosophic faith that at some remote period life 
bad arisen out of inanimate matter though there was no evidence that 
anything of the sort had occurred recently, the germ-theory 4 explaining 
many supposed cases of spontaneous generation. 5 

What this cautious statement means may be explained by the 
greater daring of Huxley’s scientific friend, Haeckel : 

Those who will not admit the spontaneous generation of the first living 
things in our sense must have recourse to a supernatural miracle ; and this 
is as a matter of fact the desperate resource to which our “ exact ’ 
scientists are driven, to the complete abdication of reason. 0 

Alas, in closing his Essay on ‘ The Origmation of Living 
Doings ’ Huxley had to use those \ery words : ' With . . . M. 
Pasteur' 6 experiments before us . . . Spontaneous Generation 
lias received a final coup dc grace ’ ! 

2. Again, 

Mr Clarke says : ‘ Nothing irritated Huxley more than Lyell’s con- 
tempt for his pithecanthropoid ancestry of man.’ It is difficult to qualify 
this statement in moderate language. It is contrary to fact, for Lyell had 
no such contempt but, as his written statement proves (see Life and Letters 
of V. Darinn, vol. iii. p. 13), accepted it although it was to him a wrench. 

I turn to the very book to which the Professor has invited my 
attention, and on opening a previous volume read as follows : 

[Iluxley admits that] to the end of his life he [Lyell] entertained a pro- 
found antipathy for the pithecanthropoid origin of man. 7 

Dr. Hutcheson Stirling, in Ins Darwinianism, takes the same view 
of Lyell’s antipathy (pp. 172, 189). I should gather myself, from 
a fresh and careful survey of Lyell’s famous Chapter xx. in the 
later editions of his Antiquity of Man, that he distrusted it till 

'' Vol in p ISO. 

4 I presumes of Weismunn's — an ‘impossible’ fiction designed to support that 
very Darwinian hypothesis Weismann has destroyed by his own discovery, namely , 
that ‘ Nature neve/ transmits acquired characteristics.’ See Dope ret, Ti a nsf or mo- 
tions du Monde Animal , c xxv , also Les Theories dc V Evolution, p. ‘346 (ed. 
Flummariou, Paris, 1909) 

5 Huxley's fjife and Lsttcis, i. 332. 

0 Evolution of Man \oI. li. ch x\iu. 7 Vol. ii. pp. 190, 192. 
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further proof was forthcoming. The distinguished authors of Les 
Theories de V Evolution (quoted in footnote 4 ), though evolu- 
tionists, give the following reason for the difficulty of maintaining 
their cause. It is not easy with the help of short extracts fairly 
to present their case : 

If the whole controversy of the ‘ Origin of Species ’ has taken on a 
character so hitter [they toll us in an invaluable preface] it is because at 
the bottom of the whole question there is the inevitable conclusion upon the 
origin of Man. . . . What is the origin of our life-of-tlie-soul (vie psychique )? 

. . . What becomes, in fact, if one accepted the new point of view [viz. 
Evolution] of the idea of Free-Will? . . . The triumph of the idea of evolu- 
tion is here more difficult to achieve than in other regions, is it, besides, 
complete even now? . . . This idea of Evolution even in our own day makes 
its way (ft aye non chemm) with great difficulty. . . . The application of the 
evolutionary scheme ( mi'thodc ) is even now almost entirely in the future. 

Let me now turn to another side of the Professor’s scientific 
knowiedge. The Bathybius hypothesis and that of ‘ the Euro- 
pean ancestry of the horse' were two troublesome children of 
Huxley's fertile brain and weigh with an inconvenient load on 
his memory. It is human and natural that Professor Pay Lan- 
kester should m either instance rush forward to the vindication 
of his Master — a man whom the late Dean Alford was ‘ proud 
to name as his friend.’ To me Huxley is an honoured name, but 
Truth is dearer. Amu us Plato svd magis arnica Veritas. 

3. On the fatal subject of Bathybius the Professor remarks : 
‘ He so named what he thought w^as a very simple organism living 
in the Atlantic ooze. It proved to be’ something else. This is 
not the explanation given by Huxley’s son in the official Life. 
There Leonard Huxley telK us that his father had unfortunately 
characterised Bathybius as ‘a new form of those simple [i.e. un- 
compounded J animated beings which have recently been so well 
described by Haeckel m his Monographic dvr Moncras, p. *210.’ 

This explanation [says his son] was plausible enough on general grounds 
if the evidence* had been all that it seemed to be. But it must be noted 
that the specimens examined by him and by Haeckel . . . were seen in a 
preserved state. Neither of them saw a fresh specimen. . . . Not only were 
the expectations that it was very widely distributed over the Atlantic 
bottom falsified . . . by the researches of the ‘ Challenger ’ expedition but 
the behaviour of certain deep-sea si*ecimons gave good ground for sus]K*etlng 
that what had been sent home before as genuine deep-sea mud was a 
precipitate due to the action on the specimens of the spirit in which they 
were preserved. Though Haeckel with his sjiecinl experience of Monera 
refused to desert ‘ Bathybius,’ a close parallel to which was found off 
Greenland in the rest of its sponsors gave it up. Whatever it might 

be as a matter of possibility the particular evidence upon which it had 
been described u as tainted. Onee assured of this Huxley . . . made public 
renunciation of ‘ Bathybius’ at the British Association in 3879: . . . ‘ As 
to the unlucky publication in the Journal of Anatomy and Physiology ’ [be 
wrote to a friend], ‘you have read your Khakesjjea re and know what is 
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meant by “ eating a leek.” Well, every honest man has to do that now and 
then. . . . Seriously you must not mind a check of this kind .’ 8 

In short, Huxley had only mistaken a dead organism for a 
living source of life ! But I proceed. 

4. I had stated that Huxley ‘lived to dismiss as an error his 
theory of the European descent of the horse.’ The Professor 
describes this obvious and innocent remark of mine as 4 an in- 
genious attempt to make Huxley’s justly celebrated tracing of the 
ancestral history of the horse appear as a blunder.’ This is pure 
equivocation. Huxley’s forecast from horse-splints was indeed 
‘ justly celebrated,’ but at the expense (as I have said) of his 
original theory of the European ancestry of the horse. Hear his 
son (his official biographer) : 

Six years afterwards this forecast of palaeontological research was to 
be fulfilled, but at the expense of the European ancestry of the horse. A 
series of ancestors similar to these European fossils but still more equine 
and extending in unbroken order much further back in geological time was 
discovered in America . 9 

Mr. Clodd in his useful little Life of Huxley also concludes 
that 4 the [American] discovery evidenced that the accepted theory 
of the European origin of the horse must he abandoned ’ (p. 73). 
In his Modern Ideas of Evolution Sir J. \V. Dawson describes 
it as ‘ worthless,’ es|>ecially 4 as a demonstration of Evolution ’ 
(p. 109 sq.) Since then two more discoveries of equine pedigree 
(four in all) have divided between them the suffrages of Science; 
while the estimable Professor Fairfield Osborn, of America, has 
furnished ample proof of what he calls 4 the multiple nature of 
horse evolution. ’ 10 

Hawng tested the Professor'* sifts for quotation and for the 
vindication of his Master (who was too honest to vindicate him- 
self), let me test him on the fundamental issue to which this 
controversy leads — the evolution of man. Nothing is more in- 
teresting to-day than the raging controversy that still turns round 
the subject of 4 the missing link ’ between man and his supposed 
ancestor — that delightful fiction, admitted even by Haeckel to 
lx 1 not only unknown but never even destined to be found — the 
‘human ape’ ( pithecanthropus ). At present the eMdence is so 
precarious that —eliminating the fragmentary Java skull (almost 
certain' v an ape’s, but of which fresh specimens ha\e just been 
dug up by their original discoverer, M Eugene Dubois) and the 

H Huxlex \s Life ajul Letters, i 29. r > 29fi 

0 Huxlo\ \ Lift' and Letters. 1 327. 328 

10 Depf‘rot describes all the earl\ and intermediate forms of the horse. 4 cited as a 
classical example of evolution.’ to lia\o been ‘proved’ to admit of ‘ no gradual 
transition ’ and to have had 4 distinct and parallel branches.’ lie concludes : ‘ The 
supposed pedigree of the Equidae is a deceitful 'delusion’ (77 ansformatum of the 
Animal Wotld, c xi.) 
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Neanderthal specimen (which is with little reasonable doubt that 
of a degenerate man) and the Piltdown skull (which is a fragment 
of fragments so elusive that even Professor Fairfield Osborn takeR 
opposite sides in successive editions of his work) — the only actual 
hints of a * missing link ’ that we possess are possibly the single 
Mauer jaw-bone found at Heidelberg and the single canine tooth 
found to fit the jaw of Piltdown. Now let us turn to Professor 
Pay Lankester. 

5. After hazarding a quibble as to Huxley’s never having ‘ dis- 
cussed ’ the Java 11 bones from which (along with Neanderthal) 
I had said that Huxley had ‘ hoped much,’ the Professor proceeds 
to accuse me of a daring misrepresentation of the issue between 
us. It is curious that in his zeal for attacking me he has not only 
contradicted Huxley but the very evidence on which he supports 
his own hypothesis. Here are his words : 

Mr. Clarke writes : ‘ Now Professor Ray Lankester this very year states 
that the Neanderthal skull proves that earliest nmn had a larger brain 
capacity than our own ’ T have never stated anything of the kind. I 
have stated that the Neanderthal race had a larger cranial capacity than 
the average European of to-day . . ‘ The Neanderthal man ’ is not 

identical with the * earliest man.’ 

Here arc very nearly two mistakes in one. (a) Neanderthal man 
had probably not so rjood a brain as our own. (b) Neanderthal 
was probably the 1 earliest man ’ we hnow. Tf hr were not, it 
upsets that very evolution hypothesis against which T am all along 
contending 

(a) The Professor will on this matter doubtless allow the judg- 
ment of Huxley, who made (with Hyell) a special Hudy of this 
skull Nov to what conclusion did Huxley come 9 To almost the 
opposite of the Professor’s ‘ Neanderthal bones . demon- 
strate . . truly the most pithecoid of known human skulls.’ 
He then agrees with Professor Rchaafhausen that ‘ the cranial 
capacity . . would seem to indicate a small cerebral develop- 

ment.’ 12 He quotes Professor Rchaafhausen as having come to the 
same ‘ conclusion of their belonging to a barbarous and savage 
race * The great Hyell quotes with approval — and confirms him - 
self with the authority of Professors Rchaafhausen and Fuhlrott 
and Mr. P»usk — Huxlev’s view that Neanderthal man represents 
‘ the most brutal of all known human skulls’ and ‘ manifests an 
extreme degree of deqradation.' Professor Duckworth allows 
that, tYOnllev Hill man preceded Neanderthal : ' The Neanderthal 

11 Tb»- Professor forgets thut Hnxle\ puhlieh acknowledges Ins ‘ discussion ’ (the 
verv word) with IacII on the w hole question of human skulls because he regarded 
him as a 1 high authorit\ ’ (Huxley’s Kxxnys- ‘ On Rome Fossil Remains of Man,’ 
p. 1). Is it like] v that, as the Professor insinuates, Huxley knew nothing of 
Dubois’ famous discovery just because he docs not in his book include this highlv 
disputed specimen with the onh two he has there selected 0 

12 Lssnys ' On Borne Fosbil Rcmanib of Man.’ 
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type of skeleton . . . may be regarded as a degenerate form.’ ,J 
Professor Smith Woodward is a first-rate authority and, while 
admitting that the size of the brain-cavity is greater than that 
of the average European of to-day, adds ‘ the impression of the 
brain suggests that it may have been inferior in quality.’ 14 

(6) The Professor holds that ‘ Neanderthal man is not identical 
with earliest man. ’ Now it was Huxley’s view that ‘ Neanderthal 
man ’ was one of the earliest types of man ’ we know. He quotes : 

These bones [Schaafhausen says] were not at first regarded as human. . . 
At the general meeting ol' the Natural History Society of Prussian Rhine- 
land ... on the 2nd June 18G7 Dr. Fuhlrott . . . was of opinion that 
the bones might be regarded as fossil. . . . The conclusions at which i 
arrived were (J) that the extraordinary form of the skull was due to a 
natural conformation hitherto not known to exist even in the most 
barbarous races. That these remarkable human remains belonged to 
a period antecedent to the time of the Celts and Germans and were in all 
probability derived from one of the wild races of North-Western Europe . . . 
encountered as avrdxOoya by the German immigrants. And (3) that it was 
beyond doubt that these human relics were traceable to a period at which 
the latest animals of the Diluvium still existed. 

Huxley then sums up that ' Neanderthal . . forms . . . the extreme 

term of a series leading gradually ... to the highest . ot 
human crania.’ 

What Huxley regarded as possible has to-day been accepted 
as piobable. In the list of early men charted in Piofessor Duck- 
worth's series of the human family-tree Neanderthal comes 
first ! Here is the list . ‘ Anthropoid ape 10 , Pithecanthropus 16 ; 
Spy -Neanderthal; Gibraltar; Briix ; Kalmucks; Galley Hill (?) ; 
Tasmanians; lirunn ; Cro-Magnon; Europeans; Canstatt.’ 17 On 
p. 140 he says that of the four stocks postulated as parent forms 
of European populations to-day ‘ the Neanderthal type is regarded 
as the most ancient.' Later on he adds ; 

Professor Keith adopts the view that the Neanderthal typo is ancestral 
to the modern types. And his argument seems to run further to the fol- 
lowing effect : that the evolution of the modern from the Neanderthal 
tjpe of man was consequent on a change in the function of the pituitary 
gland There is little to criticise hole ls 

Professor Ray Lankestcr apparently does not take this view ; hut 
if he still seriously accuses me of ‘ invention ’ or * ignorance ’ or 
4 deliberate suppression of what is not the fact’ I can only say 
that he stands alone in the interpretation he has given to my 
representation (which he calls a misrepresentation) of his mean- 
ing. If, as lie asserts, 4 Neanderthal man’ is not equivalent to 
4 earliest man ’ he is welcome to the benefit he derives from that 

1,1 Prehistoric Man , p 138. 

14 Fossil Remains of Man, p. 28 : British Museum Trustees n Id ib 

lfl Non-existent imaginary tvpos supposed to be represented b\ the Java skull (s). 

17 1'mhistonc Man, p. 131. lh Duckworth, Prehistoric Man, pp. 141, 142. 
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doubt. But meanwhile I must shake him by the hand if he will 
now agree with me that that being so then Galley Hill man (a 
specimen hardly differentiable from ourselves) is probably the 
oldest of all. For, as Professor Duckworth has remarked : 

If in one of the very earliest . . . stages a human form is discovered 
wherein the characters of the higher type of man are almost if not com- 
pletely realised the story o/ evolution . . . receives a tremendous blow. 
Such has been the effect of the discovery of the Galley Hill Skeleton. « 

The Professor may choose whichever of these two dilemmas he 
prefers, 

St7r\ys fxepifxpys Bltttv^ovs la>v oSovs. 

Kuku*., Orcsi. (332 (Weil). 

I have now answered point by point, as St. Augustine says 20 
all men should do in the things of faith as much as in the things 
of reason, every charge the Professor has brought against me. 
That charge was a serious one. According to him I not only 
used either 4 deliberately ’ or * wantonly ’ such 4 misleading state- 
ments as to prevent ‘ unsuspecting readers ’ arriving at the truth 
of matters of fact but my special ‘ kind of misrepresentation con- 
sists as a rule in arbitrarily suggesting an intention or obscuring 
a significance whilst professing to quote truthfully a statement 
made by the writer with whose publications ’ I ‘ claimed 
familiarity.’ ‘Probably enough,’ he courteously adds (o\er the 
Iiuxley horse-pedigree episode), ‘ Mr. Clarke is ignorantly inno- 
cent of the whole matter and is merely firing shots at random.’ 
And so forth. The reader has by this time judged the issue 
between us. The Professor’s method of debate seems to me a 
method as fatal to the man who uses it as it is to the interests 
of true Science. At any rate it was not the method of those 
giants in original scientific experiment and research to whom I 
owe all my modest learned ignorance of the subject — Buffon, 
Cuvier, Owen, Agassiz, Hugh Miller, the Duke of Argyll, J. W. 
Dawson, Virchow and Kelvin, along with those lesser men who, 
treading in their steps, have more lately entered into their labours 
and crowned the Triumphal Arch of Science. 

To the last great name, that of Kelvin, Mr. Pay Lankester, 
in the attempt to hit at me (,oute que coute, lias most fortunately 
called attention. 

4 Kelvin,’ says Mr. Clarke, ‘ latterly re-asserted Harvej ’s law that life 
can only corue from life.’ This is wantonly to attribute an error to Kelvin, 

Prehistoric Man, pp 131, 132. 

90 Keither ought 1 to throw at }our head (oln cere) the Niceny Council nor \ou 
at mine that of Ariminum as if to prejudge the issue. For neither I nor you are 
held bound ( detinens ) by this or that authority. Let the matter be fought out 
(tertet) on those first principles of Scripture which are not merely peculiar to either 
side but common to both — fact with fact (ie), reason with reason (caa.sn), mode 
with mode {ration?).' — Adi. Max man Lib. in. [Quoted by Calvin, lust JV. ix. h.J 
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since Harvey did not lay down any such law, but simply stated the fact of 
organic reproduction ... in the words : o nine vivum ex ovo. 

1 will not tarry to answer this masterly quibble parading a learning 
on the subject with which any librarian could compete. Again, 

We are informed by Mr. Clarke that ‘ since Huxley’s day Evolution has 
been more and more' undermined as a natural explanation of the forces at 
work behind nature.’ I confess that I have never heard of ‘ the forces at 
work behind nature ’ or of Evolution as ‘ a natural explanation ’ of 
them. . . . [Anyhow] it is certainly not true that this conclusion has been 
undermined since Huxley’s day. On the contrary it has been strengthened. 

I cannot better confute such magisterial utterances than by a direct 
quotation from Lord Kelvin. In a tournament of wits held on 
May 2nd to 9th of 1903 The Times summed up in favour of that 
distinguished man after a peculiarly hostile attack on his great 
name emanating from Sir \Y. T. Thiselton-Dyer, Professor Karl 
Pearson and Mr. W. II. Malloek. The first of these scientists com- 
plained of Lord Kelvin’s language (precisely what Mr. Lankester 
complains of me) that ‘ In effect he wiped out by a stroke of the 
pen the whole position won for us by Darwin .’ Kelvin’s posi- 
tion is precisely mine. Here are his very words, w T hich touch 
the nerve of the entire issue between the Professor and myself : 

I cannot say that with regard to the origin of life Science neither 
aflirms nor denies Creative Power. Science positively affirms Creative 
Power. . . . Creating and directive power Science compels us to accept 
as an article of belief. We cannot escape from that when we study the 
physics and dynamics of living and dead matter all round. Modem 
biologists are coming once more to a firm acceptance of something and 
that is a vital principle. . . . We are absolutely forced by Science to admit 
and to believe with absolute confidence in a directive Power — in an in- 
lluence other than physical, dynamical, electrical forces. . . . There is 
nothing between absolute scientific belief in Creative Power and the accept- 
ance of the theory of a fortuitous concourse of atoms. Is there, I ask, 
anything so absurd ns to believe that a number of atoms falling together 
could make a crystal, a sprig of moss, a microbe, a living animal? People 
think that given millions of years could give them unaided a beautiful 
world like ours. . . . With freedom of thought xce are bound to come to 
the conclusion that Science is not antagonistic to religion but a help for 
Religion. ( The Times, May 2, 1903. ) 21 

This statement of Kelxin’s was made as part of a vote of thanks 
to Professor Ilenslow for a course of five lectures on ‘ Christian 


"* ‘ Overpowering proofs.’ he told the British Association in 1871. ‘ of Intelligence 
and benevolent Design lie all around us . . . showing to us through Nature the 
influence of a Free Will and touching us that all living thiugs depend upon one 
ever-acting Creator and Ruler ’ (Address to the British Association , 1871). ‘ It does 

not seem improbable,’ added Dr. Russel Wallace, ‘ that all forco inav be Will- 
force . . . the will of higher intelligences or of one Supreme Intelligence ’ (Con- 
hibutums to the Theory of Natural Selection , p. 368). Sir John Herschel had 
argued in the same wav from the fact of gravitation. 

Vol. XC— No. 633 N 
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Apologetics ’ given in the Botanical Theatre at University College, 
Gower Street. On seeing the report of his remarks in The Times, 
Lord Kelvin followed it up with a letter in which he repeated and 
emphasised his original conclusion as follows. After attacking 
the ‘ absurdity ’ of undesigned coincidence ‘ in respect to the 
coming-into-existence or the growth or the continuation of the 
molecular combinations presented in the bodies of liviug things,’ 
he adds : 

Here Scientific thought its compelled to accept the idea of Creative 
Power. Forty yours ngo I naked Liebig, walking somewhere in the 
country, if he believed that the grass and flowers which we saw around us 
grew by mere chemical forces. He answered : ‘ No. no more* than I could 
believe that a book of l’.ot any describing them could grow by men* chemical 
forces.’ Every action of human Free-Will is a miracle to physical and 
chemical and metaphysical science . 22 

These conclusions, and not loss the bold and confident a\owal 
of them, were not incompatible with those arrived at by Huxley 
himself. Like Kant, he was unable to reconcile the dogma of 
Evolution with the factois of the moral consciousness. Only by 
denying the fact of Free-Will could such an immoral result be 
attained. He declared, therefore, a state of ‘civil war 1 between 
‘tlie cosmic process ’ and ‘the ethical process’ innate m man 
(between whom and the ape he had always recognised that a 
‘vast gulf ’ 2 ' 1 intervened). The ‘progress of humanity,’ he 
asserted, ‘ depended not on imitating the cosmic process . . . but 
m combating it.’ 

Cosmic Evolution may teach us how the good and the evil tendencies of 
man may have come about, but in itself it is incompetent to furnish any 
bettor reason why what we call Good is preferable to what we call Evil 24 

Here the pure scientist turns moralist. But there was a further 
step. 

Atheism is as absurd, logically speaking, as polytheism. . . Denying 
the possibility of miracles seems to me quite as unjustifiable as speculative 
atheism 25 

Later he added : 

The solid sense of [Bishop] Butler left the Deism of tin* Freethinkers 
not a leg to stand upon 20 

“ Letter to The Times, May 4th, 190'J. 

‘ 1 ‘ Huxley thus justifies id interpretation of his standpoint (which the Pro- 
fessor has attacked with his usual power of cavil) as to the truth of E\olution. 

‘ Our ac(j( ptanee of the Darwinian hypothesis must be provisional so long as one 
link m the chain of evidence is wanting. . . . 1 adopt Mr. Darwin's In pntliesis, 
therefore, subject, to the production of proof that pin siologieal spooies ma\ he pro 
duoed hy selective breeding . . At the same time [while holding the greater 

natural probability of the other view] no one is more strongly convinced than 1 am 
of the vast ness of the gulf between civilised man and the brutes or is more eeitam 
that whether front them or not lie is assuredlv not of them ’ (/*,\sa//s ‘ Man’s 

Relation to Lower Animals ’). 

M Romanes Lecture in Collected Kssays, ‘ Evolution and Ethics 

v ‘ Letter to the S/iectatoi for February 10, 18(1(5 w ‘ Life oj Hume, p 1M. 
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Here the scientist already trenches upon the theologian and 
leads to Weismann’s conclusion that 

the assumption of Eternal Matter with its eternal laws by no means 
satisfies our intellectual need for causality or [as he elsewhere cells it] the 
craving of the human mind for a spiritual First Cause. . . . Behind the 
co-operating forces of Nature ... we must admit ... a teleological prin- 
ciple. ... If we conceive a Divine universal Power exercising Will ... we 
reconcile the apparent contradiction between the mechanical conception [of 
the universe] and teleology . 27 

And, although Professor Hay Lankester has never heard of ‘the 
forces at work behind Nature,’ Dr. Russel Wallace 28 came to the 
same conclusion as Weisrnann, the greatest name in Science 
to-day. 

1 now close on my side this controversy in the eager hope that 
the argument maintained in the course of three articles on ‘The 
Church of the Future’ may contribute to easing the present un- 
naturally strained relationships between Religion and Science. 
Roth these spheres of experience and experiment, as England’s 
and Germany’s greatest philosophers have shown, are mutually 
necessary to each other’s existence. ‘ A little philosophy,’ wrote 
Bacon, ‘ maketh men apt to forget God as attributing too much 
to secondary causes, but depth of philosophy bringeth a man back 
to God again.’ ‘ Two things,’ said the immortal Kant, ‘ fill the 
mind with ever new and increasing admiration and awe . . . the 
starry heavens nbo\e and the moral law within.’ 

Thus Revelation and Reason are but two sides of the same 
truth. And both must inevitably and infallibly agree if man is 
to attain even a far-off glimpse of that central mystery of God’s 
Universe, in which His Word and His Work (or, as Bacon would 
have said, His Wisdom and His Power) are everywhere ^o faith- 
fully reflected. 

A. H. T. Cl \rke. 

P.S. - As these sheets go to press I read with wonder and alarm 
Mr. H. F. Wyatt’s statement in last month’s issue of thm Review" 
on ‘ The Evolution of Physical Life ’ that ‘ in the course of evolu- 
tion the inorganic gives birth to the organic’ (p. 1114). Pro- 
fessor J. Arthur Thomson in his recently published Gifford Lec- 
tures on The System of Animated Nature has unfortunately come 
to the exactly opposite conclusion. Professor Bateson, also a 
fervid Darwinian, publicly recanted much of his faith in Darwin 

27 Studies in the Them if of Descent, ii 710-3, Engl tr 

28 Dannmsin, e \v pp 450-0. lie quotes Huxley as adnntt mg that ‘ the fossil 
remains of man hitherto disco\ored do not seem to me to take us appreciably nearer 
to that lower pithecoid form. etc. . It is an unsolved problem win no traces of 
the long line of man’s ancestors . . . liavo been discovered.’ 


2 
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as President of the British Association (The Tunes , August 15, 
1914). Already, however, Dr. W. H. Gaskell, in his Origin of 
Vertebrates, had had to admit, if we give up Professor Bateson’s 
former alternative hypothesis, 

the complete absence of any evidence, either among animals living on the 
earth at the present day or among those known to have existed in the past, 
of any such chain of intermediate animal forms as must . . . have existed 
in order to link together the lower forms of life with the vertebrates (p. 11, 
Longmans, 1908) 29 

Let us not mistake the issue. Evolution is not to he con- 
founded with progress, with development, or with modification 
within the line of species. Darwin’s definition w T as a sound one, 
viz. : ‘change of species by descent ’—though he admitted that 
no single instance of such a process in Nature was forthcoming. 
This is Science. The other may be poetry or philosophy or pan- 
theism, but it is not a fair deduction from the facts of Nature 
And it was from these unfair deductions that German Science 
built up the German system that has nearly destroyed Europe. 

A. IT. T. C\ 


20 M. Dep^ret. though as strict an evolutionist has come to a snnilailv candid 
conclusion' ‘The too exclusive Darwinian theon of the struggle for lifo has been 
subjected for the last quarter of a centurv to a bombardment of serious objec- 
tions . . The variation of group-, is not indefinite, as required b\ Darwin’s 
theon , but on the eontran limited. . . . The sudden apparition of gioujis and the 
absence of transitional forms . . . are such general phenomena in the history of 
the development of fossil animals . [that] we are utterh unable to see and even 
to explain . . . the fundanunitnl (hi erqence^ which separate the otders, classes and 
great ramifications of the animal kingdom ’ ( Transformation of the Animal 1 Votld, 
c x\\ ) This ver\ able and impartial sur\e\ and classification of all the known 
remits of Science on this great subject deserves wide circulation. The English 
translation i^ published b\ Messrs Kegan Paul, Trench and Tiubner 
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PROLOGUE 

It was a cold grey morning on the Yorkshire coast two miles from 
Whitby. The tide was at half ebb. The sea was smooth, except 
for a curious popple on the surlace of the water opposite the mouth 
of a narrow combe down which a small stream came hurrying, 
burying itself, however, in the sand at the mouth of the combe 
before it reached the sea. A light cool breeze blowing inshore 
w r as not strong enough to ruffle the streaked surface oi the water. 

Two boys came clambering down the valley from the red- 
roofed farmhouse set on the lull half a mile inland. 

‘It looks jolly chilly this morning, Arthur,’ said the younger 
of the two. ‘ 1 half vote we let the bathe slide and go straight 
back to breakfast.’ 

‘ Oh, rot ! ’ answered the other. ‘ But we won't have a long 
swim, Harry. Let’s try a bit nearer the stream than the last 
day or two. Drier sand just there after the rain last night.’ 

He undressed leisurely. The younger boy was first in the 
water. The other follow’ ed him. 

As he swam he suddenly felt a tug at his legs beneath the 
surface just as he started crossing the choppy bit of water. At 
the same instant Harry, further out, shouted to him. 

‘ I can’t get back,’ he cried : 1 there’s an undercurrent or 
something.’ 

‘ Hold on ! ’ shouted the older boy. 

He made at top speed for the place where the other was 
struggling, now’ quite clearly m a panic. The current caught him 
in his turn and swept him seawards. Swimming was as easy 
as cutting through soft butter. In a few’ strokes he reached his 
chum, swam round behind him, and gripped him fast with his 
right hand under the left armpit. 

‘Now’, Harry,’ he said, ‘laird, .--low, and steady. Keep your 
head.’ 

It was a sheer struggle shorewards. The stronger boy behind 
swam pushing the other forward with his utmost strength. But 
the effort and the use of his left arm only quickly exhausted him. 
He gave one last desj>erate shove to the other and then let go. 

177 
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In a trice he was swept seawards again twenty yards. To his 
intense relief he caught sight of his chum wading home. Now he 
had only himself to get ashore. But he really was just about done. 
His strokes became feebler and feebler. What was the good, he 
thought, half dazedly, of trying any more? 

A cry suddenly rang in his ear. 

4 Try your pet back-stroke, Arthur,’ it said. Harry's voice? 
It sounded very near, though. Anyway, what a fool he was not 
to think of it before. Of course the current might not be so strong 
on the surface. He turned over on his back and swam slantwise 
towards the shore. Fifty strokes, sixty, seventy I Could he 
touch bottom? 

He felt for it. The current was still running there, keen as 
a knife. But he felt a stone with his toe. Twenty more back- 
strokes, straight for iand this time. Yes, he could stand at last. 
He waded ashore. 

The two boys dressed soberly and slowly climbed up the combe 
to the top of the clifl. There they turned and looked down on 
the sea. 

It was quiet and placid enough. But there from the cliff top 
they could see a white streak curving round from the distuibed 
ripple opposite the combe mouth and running interminably out 
to sea. Coming down they had not noticed it. 

‘ Touch and go, Harry,’ said the older boy gravely. 

4 Well, it’s thanks to you I’m here, anyw r ay,’ said the other. 
‘You pulled me out of that hole. Ugh ! The beastly sea.’ 

4 That was a lucky shout of yours to try the back-stroke,’ the 
older boy said, as they turned again to go inland. 

4 What shout?’ asked the other. 4 After T stopped yelling 
when you gripjied me, 1 ne\or said a word. 1 was m much too 
much of a blue funk all the time. I never thought of the back- 
stroke at all.’ 

4 A bit quaint, that ! ’ answered the other 4 But look here. 
Harry No need to scare our people by letting on. JtN all well 
over 

4 Bight O ! ’ said the younger boy. 


I 

The young Boman officer —lie was hardly more than a boy in 
years — leant over the low rough stone wall which ran along the 
crest of the hill. Below him, the ground sloped sharply to the 
little winding river the Evenlode. On a level meadow' just in 
a crook of the w ater’s bend there shone in the sunlight a new-built 
villa, the many sounds from which rose up through the still air 
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in friendly fashion to his ear. Beyond the villa, on the further 
side of the stream, a dark wood climbed up the opposite hill. 

The Eoman gazed down on the scene below him in happy idle- 
ness, fingering a stone which he had picked up off the top of the 
wall. Something sharp in it caught his attention. Yes, it was 
indubitably a small sea-shell embedded in it, and, look, there were 
several more besides, very like those which he had found once as 
a boy — how long ago it seemed — on the beach at Antium in far-off 
Italy. It must be quite five or six years ago, he reflected. It 
was rather curious, though ! Plow could sea-shells be here in the 
very heart of the island? The nearest sea was miles away over 
the ridges southward yonder, away at Vectis . 1 By Jupiter, bat 
the first fighting there had been a lively time ! Something like 
a general was the old rough commander there, Vespasian! He 
wondered what had happened to him since he left Britain. 

A merry shout interrupted his lazy dreaming. Charging up 
the hill from the villa came a yet more youthful officer, still quite 
a lad, and flung himself panting under the w^all at the other’s feet. 
A large stone with the jagged edges of the oolite caught him 
sharply on the elbow, and he grunted discontentedly. 

‘ What a place for stones ! ’ he growled. * The fields are 
nothing but these cursed stones. It beats me how anything 
grows at all. Stonesfield ought to be the name of our new villa, 
and the pater will call it Veni Vidi or Martia or some nonsense 
of the kind. 

‘ By Jupiter, though,’ he added, settling himself down more 
comfortably in the sun, ‘ the place is getting shipshape now, and 
it’s going to be really topping here. And I’ve got to quit 
to-morrow ! Why on earth, Arturus mine, aren’t we in the same 
legion? I wouldn’t be in that unhappy Ninth Legion up in the 
wilds at Lindum 2 in the far north, no, hardly if you were in it 
even, my boy. Old Petialis drives ’em like galley-slaves, they 
say. And rash ! He’d launch a cohort in the middle of a hornets’ 
swarm of Brigantes, Trinobantes, Curu-curu-curu-cantes, the 

whole pack of Antes, once you gave him the chance. But 

you’ve escaped that, like me.’ 

He paused a moment, and nibbled reflectively at a blade of 
grass, looking down at his new home. 

‘Hang it all,’ he burst out again. ‘Here am I recalled 
to-morrow to that camp in the south-west and my blessed Second 
Legion, and the whole land just dead quiet and peaceful. Yet 
our legate will go on chivying those unlucky savages up in the 
hills. Why can’t he let our Silurian 3 friends alone? It isn’t as 
if there was a solitary morsel of wealth in all those naked hills.’ 


' The Isle of Wight. 


J Lincoln. 


8 S. Wales., 
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‘ Have you named your camp yet? ’ asked the other lad, 
sleepily. 

‘ No, not yet,’ answered he. 4 It may be only here to-day and 
gone to-morrow, if we move on. Why, those old rascally hucksters 
and traders who fleece us poor soldiers the very first chance they 
pet haven’t set up a single hut yet outside the lines. J list Legion’s 
Camp it still is, Castra Legionis. You should just hear how our 
natives wrestle with the name of it. Kind of gulp they give, and 
it turns up as Caerleon. We all call ourselves the Caerleon Legion 
now. Must get in touch with the ways of the land, you know.’ 

4 Same here,’ said the other, laughing. 4 We’re hack at Leva 
again now, you see, both my Fourteenth Legion and the 
Twentieth, after our foray under Ostorius against those fanatic 
priests at Mona. 4 Ugh ! My older men tell me they yelped like 
hell-hounds. 1 wasn’t over here then, you know. But now we 
are ail comfortable again at Leva. It is usually just called Castra 
now, the Camp. And my wild northerners kind of breathe heavily 
over the word and roll it round at the end of it. So w r e are 
“ Chester” men, at your service. And back 1 too go, like you, 
to-morrow.’ 

4 Well, it’s been a good leave, anyway,’ said the younger boy. 
4 But they might have given us just a few weeks longer. It isn’t 
as though everything wasn’t dead peaceful in the Island.’ 

4 Don’t you reckon quite too surely on that,’ the other replied. 
‘I doubt if things are quite as settled as you think. I wish your 
father w T ould run a real Mont palisade on top of a w T all round that 
villa of yours down there,’ he added, looking frowminglv at it. 
4 No hurt in making sure. I fancy our new governor, Suetonius, 
isn’t quite easy in Ins mind. Yet just look at our colonists and 
traders over eastwards yonder. It made me just shiver the other 
day when I was over at Camulodunum. 5 There they all were, 
old men, and women and babies, hundreds of them, and no sign 
of a bit of a wall either. They might hold out in the new Temple 
there for a day or so, if the town were sacked, but that wouldn’t 
last long. When I said to some of them I doubted if they would 
stand a rush, they all mocked at ‘‘Young Fearstruck,” as they 
called me. “Rush,” they said; “why, who is going to rush? 
It is sixteen years since we settled here, and there has never been 
a hint of tiouble since ” Then there is that biggish place London 
on the hill among the river marshes. It is just brimful already of 
merchants and merchandise. I’d take the place myself with a 
single cohort to-morrow. There was an old wh’te-heaided Callic 
trader I came across there, with a crafty leer in Ins eye You 
would have said he was wide enough awake. When I told him 
I didn’t think the natives were to be trusted, he rocked with 

4 An {slew's . 
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laughter and choked himself with coughing till he was black in the 
face. “Don’t you think the natives know, my son,” he gasped, 
“where they get their gewgaws and dainties from? They just 
lick our hands like that miserable cur.” And before I could stop 
him he hurled a splinter of a tile at a poor little mangy hound that 
went slinking by. Safe ! Those folk have never heard the 
savages yell, as I have, nor seen them coming on, with their 
ghouls of women shrieking at ’em all the while. Brutes, savages, 
fiends ! Ugh ! ’ and he shuddered. 

‘I say, Arturus,’ said the younger boy, looking curiously at 
his friend, ‘ aren’t you getting a bit jumpy? It’s those forests and 
swamps of yours up north have been getting on your nerves a bit. 
Think now,’ he went on, as if reassuring himself for the safety 
of his home, ‘ down in our own beloved west country, over the 
other side of the broad creek from us at Isca,* our own folk are 
already mining quite gaily in the hills . 7 Some of their pigs of 
lead came in to us only the other day, and the legate just jumped 
at them for making sling bullets of ’em. I can’t say I envy the 
miners. Bleak enough their hills look except when the sun 
shines, and that is about one day in six. But the weather is their 
only foe this many a long day. Don’t let us get in a funk. Back 
to duty to-morrow, both of us, Arturus mine. By the way, 
however did you get hold of that outlandish name of yours? ’ he 
added, with a boy’s simple cunning, to divert his comrade’s 
anxious thoughts. 

‘Hardly more outlandish than your own, Herius,’ answered 
the other, the frown passing from his brow. ‘ Yours is indeed a 
Homan name, but you don’t find it once in a blue moon. But 
you must ask mv family soothsayer about my name. He told 
mother I was born under a northern star — and that was when 
we were all living jollilv at Rome too — ’ 

Half instinctively his hand w r ent to the salute at the very name 
of Home. 

‘ And that I was bound for a northern land. So she called me 
Arturus. Didn’t my schoolmates jibe at me when I was a boy 
in Home, till I knocked it out of them. Mothers really have no 
sense in these matters. Still Arturus I was, instead of a sensible 
Lucius after my father. And, moreover, here in a northern land 
am I.’ 

‘ What about a swim now? ’ queried the younger lad. 4 There 
is a good pool in the streamlet yonder. And it is too hot for the 
bath this side of sunset.’ 

‘ Talking of swimming,’ the other said, as they tramped down 
the slope together towards the river, ‘ it was swimming that sent 
me here to Britain, and gave me the felicity of your acquaintance, 
kid. Did I ever tell you the story? No? 

6 Caorleon. ’.The Mendips. 
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‘ It is only a few years ago really. My folk had gone down to 
Antium for the summer, away from that hot, insufferable Rome. 
Of course you are only a barbarian. Britisher. Been here ever 
since you were a baby, haven’t you, and your father came over 
in the first invasion with Plautius seventeen years ago and sent 
for your mother within a few months of it, so quick was the 
victory, didn’t he? Just after the old dotard Claudius — oh, you 
needn’t look scared ; Nero has no love for his venerable pre- 
decessor — just after the old Emperor then — if you prefer it — came 
and strutted about here for a fortnight, and gave a lecture to 
Plautius and his officers about the antiquities of Britain. When 
the sea had quieted down a bit, back he went in a hurry. Seven- 
teen years ago, and you a baby — really a baby Briton. Bo, ns I was 
saying, you can’t be expected to know what our sunny sea down 
by Latium is in the least like. And what a jolly little harbour it 
is. The most sensible thing our Lord the Emperor Nero ever did 
in his life was getting born at Antium. Just trees and sea and 
sand and warmth and a flat-roofed villa or two peering through 
the trees at the waves. Not the melancholy milky sea of these 
coasts, mv lad. A sheer horror your British sea is, everywhere 
I’ve seen it, and worst of all where it is narrowest. The look 
of it, and the treachery of it, even when it is smooth ! ’ 

The narrator paused, and a curious look, almost of panic, came 
into his eyes. Then he rubbed his hand over his forehead. The 
younger boy waited. 

‘ What was I saying 9 ’ he resumed. ‘Oh, yes! Antium that, 
summer-time. I was a lad of about fourteen then, and if was 
the first morning after we reached the place. We had an infernal 
hot slow journey there over that marshy Ca-mpagna the dav before. 
Bo, you warrant, I was up betimes next morning before anyone 
else was awake, and made straight for the sea. You’ve no idea 
how warm the water was This river of yours 

He stopped and tried it tentatively with a bare foot. With a 
grimace he continued : 

‘ This streamlet you are so proud of is just ice compared to our 
Roman sea. There is no tide there, you know, and it is quite safe. 
Just once, the year before, T felt a kind of tug at my legs when 
I was swimming opposite where a small stream tumbles down 
from the cliff and buries itself in the sandhills, but if it icas an 
undercurrent it didn’t amount to much. I never swam just there 
again though. I got out of it by turning on my back. There 
wasn’t any current on the surface. Just you remember that for 
a hint, my boy.’ 

‘ Well, get on ! ’ said the other impatiently. 

‘Right you are,’ said his friend. ‘I’d had a Rplendid long 
swim and lay down on the sand sunning myself after it. 
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when 1 saw a big pot-bellied fellow in a gorgeous gold 
and purple tunic coming along the shore towards me. Fool 
of a boy that 1 was, 1 never spotted that it was Nero, 
come to Antium to see how his new harbour works were 
getting on. 1 just stared and chuckled. Nor the fellow was the 
quaintest sight I ever thought to see out of a pantomime. Now 
he would take one step sideways, now mincing on his toes the other 
side ; then he would prance forwards ; then he sank on one fat 
bare knee and stretched his hands up to heaven. And this 
wasn't an actors’ school, but the open beach of Antium on a bright 
midsummer morning. By Bollux, 1 tell you, I thought he was 
just a freak let loose. 

‘ Then all on a sudden he started squawking. Ye Gods of 
Rome ! You heard that red bird of yours in the coppice yonder 
last night, didn’t you? Rather polished off our Roman songsters, 
I think. That was Heaven. Well, imagine a bla^ck crow with 
a kink in its ugly throat trying to imitate that British night-bird, 
and you have the Imperial Caesar Nero singing. 

‘ 1 was just a silly boy, and I started a roar of laughter. 

‘ Only for a couple of seconds though ! The fat fellow heard 
me and came striding up. His frown ! After all, he is Caesar, you 
know. 

‘ I just leapt up and ran for it all the way home, stark-naked as 
J w r as. 

‘ There were troops nosing round the whole place all that day. 
I told my folk — a fine scare they were in — and kept very close till 
night fell. Then we did a hasty flit back to Rome. But Rome 
wasn’t over-safe, nor Italy either. You see, I'd left my clothes 
on the beach. So off we came in a mighty hurry, the whole lot 
of us, to Britain. Nero hasn’t found me yet, or I should not be 
Tribune of the Fourteenth at your service. But 1 misdoubt me 
he is still looking for me. To have his Divine Voice the sport 
of a naked urchin ! No ! We can never go home again. Britain 
is our home now for always, I take it. A real bit of bad luck ! 

‘ Of jolly good luck for me,’ said the younger lad indignantly. 

‘ If you have finished yarning we’ll go in Try your pet back- 
stroke, Arturus.’ 

The two plunged iuto the pool together. 

II 

It was three months later. The autumn rain beat pitilessly 
down on the sodden, dispirited column as it retreated sullenly north- 
westwards along the ancient trackway. The rain ran streaming 
off the standards of the Fourteenth and Twentieth Legions, pour- 
ing in miniature cascades over the helmets of the cursing standard- 
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bearers. The legionaries stumbled into holes, ruts, and water- 
logged swamps on the unmade track. Every stumble, every step, 
reflected the ten thousand, carried them farther away from Gaul 
and from the chance of safety. And hard on their heels came a 
horde of maddened savages — ten times their number, said the 
scouts, at least — reeking from the plunder of Ijondon, of Carnu- 
lodunum, of Verulam . 8 In actual fact the Temple had held out 
two days. The rest then was butchery and lust unspeakable. 
The few sobbing women and cowering children whom the Army 
carried with them m its retreat, fugitives from the burning Homan 
towns, what horrors had these not seen? Why had not Suetonius 
their general let them make a stand at London against the rebels 
and their maniac Queen? No food? Well, here also it was 
running short already. Yesterday’s meal was meagre enough. 
They would have to stand somewhere on the road long before they 
reached Deva. Leave the women and children to starve or be 
butchered by the pursuing host? The dust of it was not six miles 
away behind them, before the rain began. And the extra food 
saved that way would hardly carry them half a day’s march 
farther. It was not the Homan way either. Chance of reinforce- 
ments too? Where were they, anyhow? Petihus had led his 
men of the Ninth from Lmdum in fiery haste straight into an 
ambush. There was an end of that legion. They had all heard 
this when they were waiting for it at London, before they began 
this woeful retreat. That left only the scanty garrison at l)e\a, 
posted to guard it when the general made his lightning dash for 
London on news of the revolt. And the Second Legion. 
Suetonius had sent urgently for it, had he? Who knew* if the 
despatch-riders had got through? There was no word of the 
legion yet, and tomorrow or the next day must see the end. 

Suetonius himself rode along the line of march, cheering the 
laggards, jesting openly with the officers, betraying not for a 
moment his profound knowledge of their wvll-nigh desperate 
plight. Stand soon they must, he admitted to lnmsell. if only 
the men of the Second would meet them from the West lie would 
at once put the matter to the final test. Where, in the name of 
all the Gods and Goddesses, Homan, Greek, Oriental, Egyptian, 
what you will, where was the Second Legion? Could they not 
hear, yes, even in distant Caerleon, the shrieks of the tormented 
victims, tortured to death !>} the demoniac leaping savages before 
the very eves of their barbarian Queen? Well, the loss of that 
commissariat train in the swollen ford near Haiae 9 gave them 
scarcely a day’s more grace, legion or no legion to come. Please 
the Gods, if they won through, he would make a decent Homan 
road out of that miry trackway yet . 10 

* Rt Album * IxMoi-stcr. 10 Walling Stm-t. 
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‘Yes, I saw Boadicea once, at Venta of the Iceni ’ 11 said a 
tribune plodding through the mud beside a comrade. ‘Tall, 
black-haired, with the glint of a cruel hawk in her eye. She would 
matcli your height almost, Arturus. No hope of mercy there, once 
she has her will of us. 

‘ And not so long to wait either,’ he added under his breath. 

‘ Once those chariots get among us — what price Varus and his 
legions then? I would back one Briton against any three of 
Arminius’s Germans any day.’ 

A word of command rapidly passed down the column. It 
halted on the trackway, at the mouth of a steep defile, up which 
the way ran towards a black wood a few hundred yards away. 
There was news at last. 

A horseman covered with mud came riding furiously up the 
side track wdiich led from Glevum 12 and the south-west. His 
panting horse showed his desperate haste. The rider reached the 
General and his staff, half leapt, half fell from his horse, and 
saluted. Suetonius gravely returned the salute. 

‘ Your news, young sir? ’ he said. 

‘ From Isca, sir,’ he replied. ‘ The legate .’ 

‘ How far back is the legion?’ snapped out the General. 

‘ Sir, it has not mo\ed from camp,’ answered the tribune. 

‘ Not moved ! ’ cried Suetonius fiercely. ‘ And my express 
orders ’ 

He noticed the men near him listening, and broke off abruptly. 
Then he beckoned the messenger apart. 

‘ We know the worst,’ he grimly said. ‘ Now 7 tell us briefly 
the whole tale.’ 

4 When your orders came, sir,’ began the other hesitatingly, 

‘ our legate was aw ay in the hills hunting natives, we did not know 
where exactly. So our Camp-Prefect Postiimus was left at Isca in 
command with a bare half of the legion.’ 

He stopped. 

‘ Go on, sir,’ said Suetonius impatiently 

‘ Postumus sent me to say, sir,’ continued the young officer, 
‘ that ’ 

‘ That he dared not come,’ flamed forth the governor; ‘ that 
he could not leave his camp deserted, his superior isolated in the 
hills and ignorant, the frontier unguarded, and all the rest of it.’ 

The tribune saluted. 

‘ Exactly that, sir,' he said. 

‘And what, pray, will Isca and its valiant legion do,’ said 
the governor fiercely, ‘ when there is no other Roman force left 
alive in Britain? Have they ships there on the river in which 
to skulk back to Gaul ? ’ 

11 Norwich. Ia Gloucester. 
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The tribune, half dead with hunger and fatigue, replied not a 
word. 

‘And you, young sir,’ said Suetonius, mastering himself with 
an effort., ‘ why sent Postumus so tried a soldier here with the 
news? Methinks a runner from the ranks would have served his 
purpose better. How came he to spare so valiant an officer? ’ 

The youngster flushed. 

Sir,’ he answered. ‘1 begged to come. Isca is safe enough, 
yes, if it had but half a cohort left to guard it. And my friend 
is with the army here. And your orders showed the army was in 
peril.’ 

So -\ou came by yourself to rescue us,’ smiled the governor 
good-naturedly. ‘ You have my leave, sir, to find your friend.’ 

The tribune saluted, and turned. An oflicer sprang to meet 
him. 

‘ Good man, Herius, he cried ‘ Time for some food. Gome 
quick.’ 

Arturus hurried him away. At that very moment a yelling 
broke upon their ears. A scout tore bv towards the General. 
The Britons were upon them. 

Suetonius took his measures with soldierly rapidity. The non- 
combatants were hurried m> the defile towards the wood. The 
legionaries massed firmly at its mouth, rank on rank waiting in 
order and grim silence, their flanks guarded bv its steep sides. 
Only a frontal attack could overwhelm them Bet the savages 
try it. 

Jn th'ur innumerable thousands the Britons came tumultuously 
on. hurling their rude nusdles long before they came within range. 
Then thev, too. halted for the attack and there was a brief pause. 

Side by side the two friends stood in front of their cohort In 
the pause they chatted unconcernedly. 

‘ T knew T should find you, Arturus,’ said the younger, ‘ before 
the end came. ’ 

‘If it is the end,’ answered the other ‘ Suppose we fall. G 
it even so the end** Y\ hat Home loses, that Koine will regain ’ 

I lie end for u^, though,' said the other, whom weariness still 
unmanned. 

‘ Ts that quite certain, TTeriiis 9 ’ asked his friend ‘That 
summer before we went to Antiurn mv father came arrows in Koine 
a preacher of a queer new” soot just arrived, who talked of immor- 
tality for all. A quaint thing for a man in my father’s jwasition to 
talk with the fellow. His sect seems to lie the lowest scum of 
Home. Nero will give them short shrift one of these days, T fancy 
Father didn’t tell me much about it. Somehow it sounded a hit 
more cheerful than our pet Stoics do T don’t specially want to be 
absorbed in a great I'lnvcrse-Tnit after death, do you 1 ' ’ 
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‘ Not overwhelmingly attractive/ laughed the younger officer. 
‘ But what did your sectary mean, 1 wonder? Do we turn up 
again on this earth some day? 1 hope it will be together again 
at any rate. Shall we remember a trace of this time then, 1 
wonder? Bather a first-class idea, don’t you think, Arturus? ’ 

‘ What of your folk at the villa? ’ asked the other, abruptly 
changing the subject. 

The lad’s face clouded suddenly. 

‘ All gone,’ he said brokenly. ‘ There was just time to escape. 
Dut father stood firm. “ No Homan runs,” he sent me word. If 
the natives rose he would hold the villa, he said.’ 

‘ And they did rit>e in the Midlands too? ’ the other asked. 

Henus nodded, ‘dust after midday — so the story came to me 
at lsca — a band of savages came down the lull through the wood 
and made to cross the uvei. Our slaves fought for us, though, 
like heroes. Our bathing pool was choked with dead. They beat 
them oil till nightfall. Then another band came down our hill 
straight on the house and set lire to it. That was the end. Thank 
the Gods, the women died first at our hands. 

‘And 1 was with that cra\en cur at lsca all the while/ he 
added bitterly. 4 hasten, Arturus/ he whispered. ‘ Podumus 
sent no new s. lie trusted Suetonius would believe his orders never 
reached lsca, or that the gowrnor would perish belore he could 
exact vengeance. 1 could not stand it. 1 broke away. Suetonius 
himself was good enough to invent most of my message for me. 
For me there is no return now ; no, nor any home.’ 

Then with a rush on came the enemy and hurled themselves 
against the ltoman \an. Charge after charge was made, charge 
alter charge hurled back in ruinous rout. Never for a moment 
was the Homan line shaken. At last they had the hated savages 
like a wild beast by t lie throat. It was no Homan’s grip which 
should relax. 

The Britons wavered Then Suetonius gave the word. The 
whole Homan army moved forward and crashed into the broken 
masses of the foe. On that last battlefield for the mastery of 
Britain, eighty thousand Britons, they said later, fell victims to 
the relentless Homan steel. Before dusk Boadicea, too, lay dead, 
self-slain. And when the news of that great victory reached lsca, 
Postumus, despairing, slew himself. 13 

Home’s mastery of Britain was secured for centuries to come. 

When the word for advance was given, the two tribunes moved 
forward side by side at the head of their section of the line. A 
sudden rush of fugitives separated them for a minute. In that 
time a huge Briton, with flaming shock of hair, sprang up from a 

1M In recognition of the victors the Fourteenth Legion was granted the proud 
titles of Martin Yictnx and Pom i to res Bri tannine. 
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heap of bodies and, as the older lad passed him, smote him on the 
shoulder with a huge axe. The Roman reeled and stumbled. 

‘ Herius,’ he cried, as he fell. 

The barbarian had raised his axe to repeat the blow when a 
slighter figure sprang to his comrade’s help, and with his dripping 
sword pierced the savage through. 

The Roman stooped to raise his dying friend. 

‘No good, Herius,’ whispered the wounded lad. ‘ My turn 
next time. Ah — but how dark it is ! ’ 

‘ See, Arturus,’ cried the other passionately, ‘ we win the day. 
Britain is ours, our own, for ever and ever. Light comes again.’ 

As he spoke, a flying javelin struck him. He fell dead by liis 
comrade’s side. 

The latter raised himself with one supreme effort. 

‘ Yes,’ he whispered, 4 Britain ours, once again, together. My 
turn to help you next time.’ 

He fell baik. 

Night came, and the Roman pursuit died away into silence. 

Bernard W. Henderson. 
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No. DXXXIV— August 1921 
THE RETURN TO PARTY POLITICS 

Dor six years we La\e done without paity politics, and done very 
well. Done very well, that is to say, if we are willing to average 
out the balance of achievement into six equal parts, filling up with 
the heights of victory the Slough of Despond m which we now 
struggle, and setting the overwhelming triumphs m the field 
against the disasters and ineptitudes of the past twelvemonth. 
It must be admitted that the system -which worked well in war is 
working increasingly badly m peace. There is much muddle, there 
are irreconcilable policies simultaneously pursued, there are the 
recent astounding somersaults of legislation and repeal, and there 
is above all a damnable fumbling and delay, from railway rates to 
Constantinople. Js it merely that the hearts of Ministers are 
deceitful above all things and desj>erately wicked -or is there some- 
thing still more fundamental? 

The parties ol the past ha\e gone, never to return. Never 
again will a minority of Liberals be buttressed through five years 
of power by an Irish phalanx ; never again wall the Conservative 
whips tick off the rural seats from their offices in solid security. 
-But does that mean that m future this, or another, Government 
will still continue ever to claim, let alone to command, undis- 
Vol XC No 534 1 Q 
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criminating and non-party support from all sections of the people? 
Nothing is more unlikely. 

Three main strands of public opinion are standing out again. 
Eirst there is the old anarchical core of England, impatient of 
authority, reaching towards small autonomies economic and politi- 
cal, whose leaders form that decentralised oligarchy which is the 
oldest thing in our history. This was the party of the squires, 
called Conservative, called Unionist, and now calling itself nothing 
at all. The second comprises the Interferers or Reformers, oddly 
enough, and still more oddly in recent years called Liberal. 
Thirdly, there are those with a dog-like belief in the power and 
desirability of money, who hold that its attraction for mankind 
is so great and its necessity so ultimate that a meticulous organisa- 
tion and regulation of every branch of existence is the sole avenue 
to the one essential - an equitable distribution of wealth. This 
somewhat anti-social doctrine has assumed for the nonce the title 
of Socialism. 

The political philosophy of the first group reaches back in 
saccula sacculorutn , and a glance at history shows how deeply it 
must be reckoned with. Its exponents, for instance, were already 
in full swing at Magna Carta. Later, under Henry the Eighth, 
they broke up and converted to private use the properties of the 
Church with the instinctive assurance of beavers among timber. 
They smashed Strafford and his policy of Thorough, they ended 
Cromwelhsm so completely that none remembers the name of his 
son who was installed a.s Sovereign in England. In recent years 
a chance electoral accident led to their party assuming support of 
the central government a.s against the dev obit lonists in Irish 
affairs. This brought o\er the great Birmingham Hadieal who 
later saddled them with Tariff’ Reform. Neither of these policies 
is wedded to their hearts. The Irish position has already been 
abandoned in theory and soon will be in practice. A general tariff 
for this country is an aberration of interference already ridiculous. 
The early disappearance of these two questions will almost cer- 
tainly leave this mood in control of Britain m the near future. 

The Interferers or Reformers lie under an eclipse. Then- 
spiritual ancestry dates hack to the great medieval Churchmen, 
essentially noil-hereditary, mobile and international and cen- 
tralised as only a property less and childless class can be. They 
inner till recent days ruled m England, but in Scotland the Kirk, 
their successor, warn for a time truly supieme and theocratic inter- 
ference was erected into a. local government. Whatever then- 
distant ancestry, they came again with tremendous vigour in the 
nineteenth century, when the industrial multitudes had to be 
supervised and regulated, to keep them off each other’s dead bodies. 
The great Reform successes in this period (a million lives weir 
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saved by sanitary legislation in the decade of the ’eighties alone) 
have brought them to a belief in the infinitely uplifting power of 
regulations upon human affairs. Their spiritual leaders, domestic 
and foreign, are Lord Robert Cecil and Mr. Clynes ; but these two 
names show how far we are yet from any coherent political vehicle 
of philosophic thought. 

The third, the believers in money, stand in a slightly different 
category. Like the other two strands of belief, this one is shared 
amongst both rich and poor. But as it is material, a saturation- 
point is attainable. The profiteer, going to his riches like a 
buffalo to its wallow, does differ from the ‘proletar,’ though only in 
having attained the ideal to which the other aspires. For great 
masses of the population, however, physical limitations forbid the 
fulfilment of this hope, and it remains the aspiration of a class. 
Gross and beastly as it is, as one passes down the financial scale 
it becomes further and further refined till at bottom one encounters 
an almost religious fervour of adoration or invective towards an 
anthropomorphic deity called Capital, a visible god capable of 
giving or withholding blessings. With this unworldliness comes 
a proportionate increase in strength. 

Let none call it a degraded or an unworthy creed till he has 
met at first-hand the millions of the disinherited and defended his 
faith. So long deprived by their masters of anything but rations, 
they have exalted it into a religion. If they believe, as they 
do believe, that the proletariat will never get a square deal from 
the employer, that the attraction of wealth is so all-powerful that 
the bureaucratic Log is preferable to the capitalist Stork — have 
they not reason for their com iction ? We have eaten of their flesh 
and drunk of their blood, and their bones are bowed under the 
burden of civilisation. And echoing from the tenement-walls they 
hear the sneer of Dean Inge, telling men to whose toil and for- 
bearance he owes the very shirt upon his back that they have ‘ no 
survival value.’ It is a recent development, recent but real, and 
anyone who has moved amongst the sixteen cheek-by-jowl millions 
of the industrial North, or in the Fife-Lanarkshire valley that 
holds three quarters of the population of Scotland, knows that 
Lloyd George is not so far wrong as some of his rose-water critics 
believe in pointing here to the real fission of the future. 

For the present, the temporary present, representatives of all 
three views are in the Executive, and their supporters are milling 
aimlessly in mobs. Consequently things are done and undone 
with vertiginous rapidity. No Government would dare to repeal 
so much of the legislation of its predecessors as this one has done 
of its own. And the truth is that parties, 'which were a hindrance 
when we all thought alike, are essential now that we have come 
once more to think differently. 
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The system of party politics provides, better than any other, 
for a nation that desires change but hates discontinuity. The 
office-holders, who can do little, concentrate on essentials. Minis- 
ters come to learn the policy of their confreres by hearing it fre- 
quently explained to their opponents. Men are converted by the 
only process which e\er converts anyone — the doubts spon- 
taneously arising in man's mind when an author is forced to 
define his views to himself. The reasons for the revival are no 
mystery. It is rather the six-year suspension that demands 
explanation. One would postulate that during the war the 
thoughts of the people were easy to ascertain and simple to follow, 
for the nation solely and uniquely desired to heat Germany in the 
field. With this single resolution it was not difficult to find the 
avenue that loci most straightlv to the goal. How this ideal arose, 
or whether victory m the field was indeed the surest way of impos- 
ing our will on our ad\ersary— whether, for instance, sca-powei 
or world-politic- could have been used to greater ad\antage arc 
questions beside the point The resolve was to victory in arms, 
the means were at hand All that the people demanded was to 
he organised for battle When that had been secured they went 
forward in an iron temper of which the seventeen months’ con- 
tinuous offensive is onh one manifestation. Kven at the end of 
that great slaughter, when Lord Lansdowne, ex-Yieeroy of India. 
ex-Yiceroy of Canada, who two years before had joined the Govern- 
ment. Unionist co-leader with Bonar Law — when lie flew the kite 
of eornpiorriise it did not win three glances of attention The 
nation had abandoned itself wholly to the fierce joy of self-abnega- 
tion which anger alone of the gieat emotions will rapidly and 
certainly produce The- had given birth to the Collectivist state, 
which will only function a- the vehicle for one clear and limited 
collective purpose Man. however, unlike woman, win created 
for many diverse end-. and while a permanent collects ist 
matriarehate is just emit enable, then 1 is no idea! which i<mld < 
fund males. 

Xow the ideal of the war has been fulfilled Bor good or id. 
the military annihilation of Germany has been accomplished . 
Her gun-hariels are sawn thiough. her rifle** bought from her 
soldiers with her own mone\ and smashed on arniL in the public 
streets. To bemoan the •darkening of the national fibre n to ims- 
apprehend om* piobhm There is no concentration of desire on 
anv immediate end to bo achieved such as precede** all di-eipline. 
The unparalleled flood-tide of the national will has ceased to run 
Tt gathered volume honrlv in the war, and the surge brought it, 
even after the Armistice, o\er the highest of the old tide-mark* 
as though it never would ebb again Nature, however, is in- 
curably cyclic : slack water m being succeeded not by a further 
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flow but by the ebb. if we cannot accurately forecast the cur- 
rents there will be many fouls and not a few castaways among our 
little craft that rode so cockily at their moorings. 

First, then, a consideration of times and seasons. If we agree 
that the weariness of the land with Reform will hold up even the 
Socialist demand for economic equality (since at present no instru- 
ment other than regulations can bring it about), and that 
the Party system is certain to recur, when should we see the 
change? Not this year surely; not next year probably; in the 
year after, without any shadow of doubt. The very amplitude of 
the swing will produce at first a semi-unanimity in the reaction, 
and mask the new grouping. 

For six years we have lived in the collectivist state. For five of 
these years it was increasingly successful. By the end of the war 
we were all collectivist; the Army through the conviction of the 
officers and the habit of the men ; the public because, having 
reached one mam resolve (which they did unconsciously) they saw 
their desires being grindingly but certainly fulfilled. It took time 
and the bitter lessons of bankruptcy to detach our minds from the 
illusion that water would rise above its level, or Government lift a 
man higher than he could heave himself by his boot-straps. Even 
vet some Socialists, like Sir Leo L'hiozza Money, write books prov- 
ing from the production of 18-pounder and 9-inch in unlimited 
amount for an unlimited market, how successfully committees 
would clothe us and feed us and conduct our foreign trade. We 
were jammed into a rigid block to support the weight of war, and 
though that has been lifted for nearly three years it is only slowly 
that such a compulsion is forgotten. 

Now that pre-war instinct" are emerging again, the leaction 
is likelv to carry us too far JiM as there vva:^ then no counter- 
jx)ise to the Collectivist", now there is not any to the swing of 
reaction. The nation which was solidly Coalition m 1918 wall be 
preponderatmgly Coalition (to hazard a guess) as ever in the 
election of 19FJ, though the partv beneath that label w ill have little 
m common with the projects of the election of 1918. Only tw'o 
things could bring about an immediate break-up : a failure over 
Ireland or an attempt to enforce Tariff Reform. Of these, of 
course, Ireland is the more dangerous. The problems of the nine- 
teenth century were political : those of the twentieth are economic. 
Ireland is the last of the political problems which arouses anv 
interest ; it is overdue for settlement, and a failure here would 
bring out an immediate cleavage, because on this many men have 
now made up their minds. Otherwise, the vigour of economic as 
against political causes may be measured bv anyone who will 
envisage in his mind the reception of a successful reform of the 
House of Lords compared with '2s. Od. off the income-tax. 
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Hence the danger of Tariff Reform. Key industries and dump- 
ing present at least an arguable case. But the Protectionists 
having embarked iq>on the last and the greatest of this Govern- 
ment's collectivist experiments, the control of commerce by com- 
mittees, are being dragged on by the inevitable megalomania of 
the controller. The Key Industries Bill has been set to tackle 
the impossible problem of the collapsed exchanges. Piuleterred 
by the end of control of mines, housing and agriculture, its pro- 
moters have extended their ambitions from the two circumscribed 
and technical fields above mentioned, to Government supervision 
of our commerce with all Europe. Since to put this policy in 
practice denunciation of commercial treaties would be required, 
there is little prospect for the next eighteen months of anything 
being done. Still, the passage and immediate repeal of an Act, 
instead of gratifying both supporters and opponents of the project 
as well as lultillmg a debt ol honour to the electorate, arouses the 
apprehension and anger of all three. The apprehension of those 
whose raw material is cheap impoits, and the anger of those who 
perceive that no efficient check is presently being laid upon these 
things, would certainly shake, and might shatter, the whole 
Administration. 

Otherwise the real party business will not begin again till 
1923. The lcason is that the Socialists are not reads and the 
Reformers have no cause Nominal Liberals, nominal Conserva- 
tives there will he; hut they will fail completely to get up 
a genuine hatred ot one* another and the lesult will be Coalition. 
The realh important question does not lie there ; it lies m the 
totally unknown problem as to which banner the mam body of 
the people will mas-, under when the interregnum is finally over 
The Conservative* mood is going to be supreme for the moment 
All parties then will have their choice to make Even Labour. 
This is the master-] aoblein The two old group- ot Freedom and 
Reform in British public hie arc* certain to find siipportois The 
third must go forward, go smash, or find a new poluv . If it 
goes forward, if it gots electoral suppoit as it now stands, it may 
have two years of uneasy power, to be followed by twenty }eai- 
of the most uncompromising wilderness that anv partv ever 
wandered in. If it smashes, the, old parties get their chance 
If it finds a new policy it will govern Britain. 

The problems of the nineteenth centuiy wc-ie fKjlitical , those 
of the twentieth economic. The history of all civilisations is the 
same In the early dav s the fKjlitical power is concenttated to 
a greater or less degree (according to the* compulsion of the* 
moment) in the hands of one individual, who by frequent killing 
is kept efficient. Duiing a period of leisure the political power 
is shared out, and if the period is long enough, that mv^tiaious 
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tiling, credit or mobile capital, is born. Then the same process 
recommences in another sphere, save that economic death of the 
holder of this power does not always coincide with physical death. 
But it has, in every case so far, proved impossible to make the 
further step of sharing out economic power and simultaneously 
maintaining a high level of mobile capital. Either (1) there is 
a gradual levelling down, so that the sense of human equality is 
not offended by the huge unconscious insults of wealth (this is 
generally accompanied by a stationary or falling population and 
so leads to the same as (2) ) ; or (2) the poor are too low-spirited to 
resent it, in which case they are too low-spirited to resent an in- 
vading barbarian ; or (3) they accomplish a catastrophic change 
in which the rich are brought down, but the accompanying dis- 
appearance of the mobile capital leads to the death of from 50 to 
75 per cent, of the poor by starvation. Now in all ancient civilisa- 
tions the arri\al of mobile capital was synchronous with — almost 
identical indeed with — large-scale slave labour. The necessary 
foundation of Athens, that vivid and brutal oligarchy, or of Rome, 
was a mass of toilers who had to do what they were told, namely, 
the dirty work The same result arrives all down the ages till 
the fall of the Confederate States of America before the armies of 
the North. Where our present-day situation differs from all 
others, could we hut see it, is that a new race of slaves has been 
begotten who have no rights and make no demands, either political 
or economic. I mean the engines, the wheels, the steam men. 
The 200-odd million tons of coal \*early mined in this island pro- 
duce the equivalent of some 320 million slaves’ work. From the 
exploitation of this mechanical multitude we should be able to 
come to a compromise amongst classes such as ancient Rome 
evolved when she gi anted the Latin franchise throughout the 
tribes of Italv. Certainly a compromise of t-ome kind we must 
ha\e or perish. Counting unemployment, short time, and trade 
disputes, we have had since April, and before, some 4,000,000 
producers idle m Great Britain alone, representing 12 to 20 
millions of the population, producing nothing, at the end of a 
four years' war in which certainly half the energies of our people 
were turned to destruction The capitalist system has stood the 
shock manell'Hisly, incredibly, but no system could stand this 
sort of thing for long. Economic problems demand all our atten- 
tion. We are faced with nothing less than the liquidation of the 
Industrial Revolution. 

Which of the parties will attack this gigantic problem — Labour 
in its widest sense— horse-power definitely subjugated to and not 
co-equal with man-jniwer'* Here we might hope to attain one 
national resolve of sufficient importance to crystallise not only its 
advocates but its opponents, which because of its sincerity and 
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honour should contain good whether it triumphed or was defeated, 
and which should yet leave room for a continuity of policy in many 
lesser and some greater things. Our foreign policy, for instance, 
for twenty years to come, is bound to be one of renunciation in 
all the world and co-operation with America. Our Imperial policy, 
for perhaps a shorter lapse of unquestioned time hut unquestioned 
at present for all that, is towards the only League of Nations m 
which Asia or Africa is likely to have any effective voice for long 
years to come, the Biitish Empire and an attempt at a partner- 
ship with East and West which lias been abandoned since the 
days of Diocletian. These great ideals are secure, at least for the 
moment. It is in home polities that the real crux will come. 

So we look at the parties and consider —the Tories, of whom it 
was written ‘ Men hate each other, Englishmen ignore each other ; 
1 prefer Englishmen ’ — the Liberals, whose slogan is Peace, 
"Retrenchment, and the Reform Club- — the Socialists, who sav 
4 Workers of the world, unite : you have nothing to lose but youi 
chains: we must he very careful of those.’ The prospect is not 
invigorating: but neither was the world-war in 1917. 

Labour, for the moment, is in irons. Not Old Bailey irons, 
but irons of the high sea<*, when a vessel swings, her sails slatting, 
doubtful on which tack she will come round again The strike- 
mongers have had till now an unanswerable reply to all moderate 
men — ‘ Who got you the Big Wages?’ Now’ it is plain that if 
they got the men the rise they must have lost them the fall 
The shrewder realise the better policy of admitting that the pro- 
cess was one over which they had little, if any, control ( though 
a skilful tactician like J H. Thomas can still point proudly to 
the fact that with his one blow he obtained a basic rate above 
pre-war of 100 per cent., while the miners struck twice, emptied 
their coffers and have n<> guarantee above '20 per cent ) There 
come from all parts of the country accounts of Labour as uncer- 
tain, querulous of the policy that haR brought it so little, realising 
that for the moment it is at the mercy of the masters, but longing 
with a sick hope for a sign that there will come the negotiation 
of a treaty and not the dictation of a peace Tf they can have 
peace with honour more unlikely things might happen than a 
Socialist smash and the same wholesale swing of working-das'- 
opinion that has taken 40 per cent, of its strength from the Con- 
federation GYnerale du Travail in France This process, how- 
ever, would require leaders Some of us w’ho thought it merely 
a discourteous gibe that Labour was not fit to govern have been 
sorely shaken in our belief by the wobbling incompetence of the 
miners’ executive in the final stages of the coal dispute. Labour 
must have some foreign policy beyond weeping on the necks of 
the anti-British, some home policy that does not mean another 
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(>00,000,000/. a y ear to the Civil Service, and some leaders whom 
jt will trust further than it can throw them before it can carry 
the nation. 

There remain the two historic parties. The difficulty 
heie is that the labels might he pasted indifferently on either 
of the boxes. The contents of each will require sorting and 
repacking before they can be forwarded to their appropriate 
destinations. Individualists like Air. George Lambert and Air. 
Austin Ilopkinson have not any spiritual affinity at all with Air. 
Trevelyan Thomson or Air. Aneurin Williams, who share with 
I hern the hull label of Liberalism. They would not tolerate for 
an hour a Liberal Prohibitionist, social-reforming group, con- 
trolled (when it occurred to him) by the apostle of Eupeptics, 
Mr. Asquith, who can on occasion make a speech but will not 
cut his post-prandial leisure by ten minutes for the reply. 
Similarly, an aggressive, orchidaceous, high Nationalist, high Pro- 
tectionist, damnigger Toryism, hacking down education and 
rescan li to feed the guns, would meet no more devoted opponent* 
than the ( 'onservative member* Air. Hills and Air. Ornish v- 
Gore. Yet the party of the future, while it is evolving, 
may very (easily be seized by one or other of these fanatical gangs. 

Now i‘- the time, therefore, to clear our minds, to come surely 
on our conviction*, and honestly to press those forward. The 
confusion which will endure for a year and more to come throws 
a great duty upon us to decide, so that we may have some lead, 
however trifling, to cue when the new formations are taking 
place Tlit* Coalition will beget a party. It is for us to see 
that it is a noble paity. worthy of the millions of our great 
people who worked to put it there We have dug a trench across 
Europe and filled it with blood, and we sit by it, like Odysseus, 
waiting for the ghosts to approach and tell us our fate. Many 
indeed of the ghost* have assembled, for it was a dreadful sacrifice 
that we endured. It must he Teiresias the wise who is first to 
drink the black blood and speak — not, as some of us feared when 
we brought the Prime Afinister from his bed at midnight on the 
eve of the General Strike not \ias Telamon, slayer of men. 


W\ui'H Elliot. 
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ENHAM; AND ITS HEROES 


Of all the problems with which a bewildered world was confronted 
on emergence from the confusions of the Great War into the 
scarcely less perplexing avenues of peace there is probably not 
one that has received less attention than that created by Die 
existence of vast numbers of men so disabled as to be incapable 
of earning their own living, yet not so severely or completely 
injured as to justify an impoverished state in proudmg absolutely 
for their wants for the rest of their lives. 

Certain classes of disabled men have been w el 1 looked after 
in this country by various private organisations. The cause of 
the blind, lor example, ha^ been nobly and successfully championed 
by Sir C. Arthur Pearson ; and St. Dunstan’s is now a well-estab- 
lished national institution. Other more patent forms of disability 
are also catered for by state and private organisations, and, in 
fact, it may be said that the case of the utterly and permanently 
incapacitated man has been taken into consideration and dealt 
with in as generous a manner as somewhat adverse circumstances 
permit. 

The case of the other men to whom I refer, however, has 
not yet hern adequately met. Had nothing whatever been done 
for these men we should stand convicted of carelessness, ingrati- 
tude and bad faith in a degree hardh compatible with professions 
of civilised charity. Put something has been done, though not 
on such a scale as to entitle us, as a nation, to any self- 
congratulation 

Have we wholh escaped condemnation as an Empire that, 
with fair promises oj everlasting thankfulness and generous 
remembrance, exhorts it-- sons to fight its battles and then, the 
victory won, abandons them to fight their own unaided 0 

That we have escaped the fullness of this disgrace is due 
very largely to a small body of medical men who, as long ago 
as 1917, anticipated t hi*-, problem, and endeavoured to devise 
methods of dealing with it. Tins body , of which 1 )r K Eortescue 
Fox was a prominent member, came to the conclusion that in 
many cases the transition from a Convalescent Home to normal 
conditions w T as too abrupt. Often a lengthy period of recupera- 
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tion, under medical supervision and with occasional treatment, 
was clearly indicated, but no arrangements were then in existence 
for providing tins, nor was there any organisation to help men 
to adapt their trades to the character of their disabilities. There 
was no means of re-educating either mind or muscle, medical 
science was working alone, and patched-up human entities were 
being flung back into industry in a dazed condition, hardly 
knowing of what or of how much they were capable, and bound 
almost inevitably to gravitate in the direction of the economic 
scrap-hea]). As for the man who, though perfectly capable of 
supporting himself in specially hygienic surroundings, was 
incapable of doing anything at all under normal competitive 
conditions, lus very existence was not credited. 

Dr. Fox and his friends decided that some kind of intermediate 
institution, a stepping-stone, as it were, between the Convalescent 
Home and the normal life, would have to be established, on quite 
new and unprecedented lines ; an institution where the lengthy 
recuperative period might be spent and where the men might 
be trained, snnultaneou^h , either to adapt their remaining 
faculties to their pre-war trades or to learn any other occupations 
that might still be within their powers. They saw, too, that 
provision of some sort would have to be made for those who would 
never again be able to woik except under specially sheltered 
conditions 

Now although, in theory, such an institution as this was 
clearly postulated, a diflicult\ aiose from the fact that the men 
themselves were, ns a rule, \ei\ anxious to return to their own 
homes on discharge from a ( 'em aiescent Home. After years 
of separation from domestic amenities such a desire was quite 
natural and comprehensible; and the whole scheme would have 
lost, very much m effect had it been suggested that the men should 
be ordered to proceed to such an intermediate establishment, 
because they would have come m a disgruntled spirit which 
would have militated against their recovery and necessitated the 
maintenance of very strict discipline It was essential, therefore, 
that the men should have the option of entering such a place, 
and that its whole atmosphere should be entirely different from 
that of the state institutions from which they would come. 

The conception of combining training m various trades and 
occupations with concurrent medical treatment was new, but it 
was thought that not only would much valuable time be saved 
by this method, hut that the men’s interest in life would be 
stimulated and that they would brood the less upon their dis- 
abilities for having other occupation for their minds. Further- 
more, it was thought that, given proper co-ordination between 
medical and instructional authorities, this training might he made 
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to serve to some extent the purpose of physical exercises, which 
are generally as useless mentally as they are beneficial physically ; 
and it was thus argued that the principle of concurrent treat- 
ment and training would not only counteract possible harm, but 
do positive good in many and various ways. 

The translation of a theoretical conception into a practical 
reality is invariably a process requiring the exercise of much 
patience and of an almost superhuman devotion. The common 
late of all pioneer enterprises is proverbial. ‘ The best laid 
schemes ol mice and men Gang aft agley,’ and never more fre- 
quently or disastrously than when such schemes are based upon 
no previous experience. That this conception should have been 
realised within the short space of two years, and that it should 
have developed into an organisation demonstrably sound and 
essential to the state, not only reflects great credit upon its 
originators, but also .shows the way to the solution of a serious 
problem. Results ha\e pro\ed many tilings. They have entirely 
substantiated the claim that concurrent treatment and training 
was a necessity tor hundreds of disabled men. They have shown 
that the methods advocated were the right methods; and it has 
been abundantly proved that permanently subnormal men, whose* 
disabilities are such that they cannot perform any work at all 
under normal industrial conditions, are competent, under special 
conditions, to turn out as good work as am perfectly fit man 

I he means by which l>r. Fox and hi", associates approached 
the solution ot this problem may he indicated very briefly In 
the first plate they iormed a committee fiom among themselves 
lor the purpose ot studying the whole problem of the disabled, 
both in this count iv and m France. In tonise oi time plans fot 
setting up \ lllage Centres for the combined treatment and trainin 1 
of the disabled were matured and submitted to various authontier , 
medical and educational, for consideration. The Government 
professed themselves satisfied that herein lay tic* solution of thL 
problem, as did all those who were consulted 

So the ‘Village Centres Council’ came into existence, with 
Lord Haig as ['resident, and the conduct of its affairs was 
entrusted to an Kxeeutive Committee, now under the Chairman- 
ship of Lord Henry Cavendish Bentinck, M.B 

I p to this time — early in 1918 — practically nothing had been 
done for the classes of men whom the Village Centres Council 
set out to benefit During the year, however, great strides were 
made, and, after many sites had been inspected, a large and 
beautiful countrv estate of 1027 acres at Enlmm, near Andover, 
Hants, was bought and adapted to the requirements of a Village 
Centre. In May 1919 the first disabled man was admitted, and 
since then over 100 such men have passed through the Centre, 
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and in almost every case are now able, once again, to earn their 
own livings. 

Normally, a man is admitted after he has returned to his own 
home and found that his health will not stand the strain of the 
daily round to which of old he was well accustomed. In distress 
he applies for help to his Local War Pensions Committee, and 
in the event of his being considered a suitable candidate for admis- 
sion to Enharn a form of application is filled up and sent to the 
Council, who will then, if they consider the case likely to benefit 
from the course at Enham, make arrangements for him to be 
admitted at the earliest opportunity. 

On admission each man is asked what trade he would like 
to follow ; and if his injuries are compatible wdth the pursuit 
of the trade he selects he is given every opportunity of acquiring 
it. The choice open to each man is wide, for such diverse occupa- 
tions as farming and dairy work, market-gardening, poultry-rear- 
ing, forestry and rural wood industries, photography, carpentry, 
electrical fitting, boot and shoe repairing, manufacture of furni- 
ture, basket-making and osier-growing, estate maintenance and 
building construction are all taught, and taught well, by really 
competent instructors. Training in certain of these trades has 
been stopped for the present, owing to the fact that the Unions 
concerned have declined to accept any new members, because to 
do so, m the present condition of industry generally, would merely 
he to add unnecessarily to their already heavy unemployment 
charges 

When the time comes for a man to be discharged from Enham 
one of several things may happen to him. If he is proficient in 
a trade, the Council’s After Care Bureau in London endeavours 
either to find him employment or to obtain for him a grant, from 
one or other of the funds existing for the purpose, so as to enable 
him to set up on his own Up to the present quite remarkable 
success has attended the efforts of this Bureau, though of course 
its difficulties in finding emplovment increase as the stagnation 
of trade becomes more universal If his training is not complete 
at the time when, medically, he is fit for discharge, he can pro- 
ceed to one of the Government Training Centres to complete his 
course of instruction ; and arrangements have been made w'herebv 
the time he has spent under instruction at Enham counts as 
though it had been spent at the Training Centre, so that no time 
is lost to the man and financial benefit accrues to him, since he 
is entitled to a bonus calculated on the hours of effective training 
performed bv him prior to the successful completion of his course. 
Tf. on the other band, it is decided by the medical authorities at 
Enham that, although fit enough under specially constituted con- 
ditions, a man is likely to remain permanently subnormal, it would 
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manifestly be a refinement of cynical inhumanity deliberately 
to turn him out into a competitive world in the full knowledge 
that his health must inevitably give way. There is only one 
solution of this problem, and that is to arrange for linn to settle 
and ply Ins trade under those special conditions which he not 
only requires but deserves. 

Unfortunately, through lack of funds, the authorities are fre- 
quently placed on the horns of a most unenviable dilemma. They 
have not the wherewithal to provide settlements for all those who 
require them, and they must either turn these men out of the 
Centre or refuse admission to those who need treatment and 
training but have not as yet received either. Once a man is 
installed m a cottage he can earn his own living and pay his 
rent ; but the capital expenditure has to be found, and good 
intentions and praiseworthy purposes do not suffice, in these 
strictly material days, to build houses. 

Several similar organisations have since sprung up, which 
undertake parts of the work so efficiently performed by the 
Council The Government have set up se\eral Centres for Cura- 
tive Treatment and Training, based entirely upon the original 
Enham scheme, and there are several small organisations that 
attempt to grapple with the permanent settlement problem, 
and notably ‘ the British County Homestead Association, 
which has recently become affiliated to the Council. ' But 
there exists no other organisation which deals with these cases 
from start to finish, and the Council may claim quite justifiably to 
be the precursors of this work, and the leading and most thorough 
exponents of its principle*. 

The only aspect of t lie whole undertaking which is displeasing 
is the contemplation of it- finance* The State makes a yro rata 
grant for each man admitted, nod this is at present enough to 
cover ordinary charje- against revenue account, though whether 
this grant will dimmish in accordance with the decrease m the 
cost of living alleged to ha\e occurred from time to time by a 
somewhat prescient Board of Trade remain* to he set'll Tint 
the stab' will make no contribution towards tin* enormous capital 
expenditure imohed. m ‘-pile of the fact that organisations of 
this sort are not onh u-efnl. indeed indispensable, to the men 
themselves, but invaluable to the state, for without such work 
many men would eventually, even if not immediately, become 
economic dregs aritl ha\e to he supported by local rates, or doles, 
or some other such un*at n factory and unsatisfying means. 

It would he impertinent to observe, just because the Council 
have not vet received the full support of the public at large, that 
that public care nothing ft. r the fate of these men They do, 
but what they do not realise is the cost, of attracting public notice 
to the fact that work of tins sort is proceeding and in urgent need 
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of help. A nation that in a time of considerable financial stress 
can subscribe ‘ large sums ’ to a fund whose very worthy 
object is to save from starvation and disease children of 
ex-enemy states — a condition of affairs that would never have 
obtained had Allied statesmen recollected that we are now in the 
twentieth, and not the tenth, century — such a nation obviously 
would not fail to support an organisation conducted for the pur- 
poses and m the manner T have attempted to indicate, were it 
conscious of this problem, and ol the only means of its solution. 

If any of my readers have been so far interested in this wrork 
as to wish to amplify the brief sketch that I have given, the 
Secretary of the Council no doubt will be glad to do so from 
the offices at 10 Upper Woburn Place. 

Until this work has been extended so that all who require the 
unique benefits which it provides have received them ; until, that 
is to say , the public realise that here, at home, is a need for 
practical sympathy and generous support, and accord that sup- 
port; until then we shall remain under the shadow of that dis- 
grace of which we so often, during the dark and uncertain day.*' 
of war, swore solemnly that we would never be guilty — the neglect 
of the ‘ old soldier ’ : 

When war is and all things righted, 

(iod is neglected and the old soldier slighted. 

We may hope that the last will be the very last war. We may 
hope that never again will it be necessary for millions of men to 
march lortli to compass each other * doom with all the panoply 
and machinery of war and \md destruction. We may hope that 
never again shall we he faced with the problem of the disabled 
ex-Serwce man Put to-day we are faced with it, and we must 
deal with it as it should he dealt with — efficiently, sympathetically, 

generously. 

The question of waste ha*' recently furnished an outlet for 
much patriotic and electoral passion. We have seen the Ministry 
tottering under sustained forensic* attacks based upon an alleged 
waste* of 50(H)/. a year. On all sides the cry is for ' Economy ! ’ 
and so thousands of Government clerks are to be cast out— to 
receive the dole m place of a salary. The taxpayer’s money 
must be saved, it is true; profligacy in expendituie, both public 
and pn\ate, must cease if we are to recover our once assured 
but now elusixe soUency. But it is waste of money alone that 
lashes into a ferment the Sargasso Sea of polities 

Is this the onlv form of waste? Is money alone being wasted? 
Assuredly not So lost are we to fundamental considerations in the 
eruptive opportunism and insistent materialism of the present day 
that it would appear impossible' to waste anything other than money. 
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But men, tens of thousands ol men, are being wasted. They are 
being forced to consume without producing, and we are being 
forced to provide them with the wherewithal to consume, with- 
out enabling them to produce. These men, broken in our wars, 
suffering that we may be free and immune from all that they have 
undergone, their health sapped, their vigour lost through wounds 
or exposure or — worst of all — starvation in enemy prison camps, 
these men, to whom so much was pledged, are now helpless, 
unwilling and unhappy parasites on the body of the state which 
once they loved so much that to die that it might live appeared 
to them a dear and valued privilege. They are being wasted. 

The old adage ‘ Pledges are made to be broken ’ would appear 
to be the foundation of British domestic policy to-day. Govern- 
ments have always been renowned for the levity with which 
they avoid solemn covenants, and, generally speaking, this 
stricture has never been more just than at the present time. 
But in this question the Government cannot be held guilty of 
complete indifference. The work of remaking broken men does 
receive state assistance, as 1 have mentioned eailier in this article, 
and if there still remain the reproach that this woik is hampered 
by lack of funds it must he upon us as a people rather than upon 
the Ministry. It was m the name of the people of t lie Empire 
that the pledges to the lighting men were made, and it is the 
responsibility of the people to redeem those pledges. 

Wastage of men ! How far more pitiable is this than wastage 
of mone\ ! Wastage of men involves a vast, if indirect, wastage 
of wealth, but that is not all The resources of this nation are 
not to be calculated in cash alone, but m credit also, and the 
quality of our people is the basis upon which its credit must be 
measured. Furthermore, wastage of men fiequenth imolves an 
infinity of human misers . more ospeeialh acute for the type of 
man whom the Village ('entres (Ymncil seeks to benefit The 
totally and perrnaneiitls disabled man knows well that newt 
again, in any circumstances, can he suppoit himself; be* knows 
that, for linn, the future bolds but little and that lie is power- 
less to command it, and becomes resigned, convinced that m hm 
ease a struggle against Bale cannot blit be fruitless But with 
these other men it different. They feel that thc\ could work 
under certain conditions, they know that the\ aie onl\ pre- 
vented In lac k of a little treatment and re-education fiom becom- 
ing once again capable* of competing m the sphere of industry 
with their more fortunate fellows, and thev cannot resign them- 
selves without a struggle* to an empty and jo\ loss hf,. Their 
ease* is analogous to that of a wounded bird, still able to elude 
its would-be captors, hut \el unable to forage f<>? itself, con- 
demned to endure a wholly wretched and unnatural existence, 
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ever struggling to fly, and tailing, until, at last, death brings 
longed-for release. These men, literally, cannot dig and, rightly, 
are ashamed to beg — though alas ! too frequently compelled to 
do so. 

Wastage of men ! The economic aspect is bad, but the 
humanitarian aspect is even worse. The tortures of Tantalus 
must have been less agonising than those which our erstwhile 
preservers are so often called upon to bear. Work, the source 
of all their little pleasures, the only means by which they can 
keep the wolf from the door, persistently evades them, for who 
can afford to employ an ailing man, or one who has not the 
full use of his limbs or faculties, when there are thousands of 
others, able-bodied and strong, ready and willing to take his 
place? Gradually the little homes, built up with so much care 
and so much toil in the days before the w r ar, are being sold up 
to provide subsistence for the now disillusioned patriots whose 
devotion is thus singularly rewarded and who, with their wives 
and families, are sinking ever deepei into that Slough of Despond 
from which there is no emergence m this world. 

Wastage of men ! Much of this is quite unavoidable after 
a great war; but there are, as I have stated, tens of thousands 
of men now wasted who need not be wasted. All that they 
icq uire the Village Centres Council, alone among private organisa- 
tions, would give them, had it the means; but, as yet, it has not, 
for the cry tor economy in money, together with the prevailing 
tinancial stringency, has not been without effect upon its in- 
come. Vntil it has such means, however, this wastage of men 
will continue, and the national credit will be morally and 
materially depreciated. 

In conclusion, there is one other aspect of this work on which 
1 must dwell, because it is important and because it is this aspect 
that constitutes a wide difference between the activities of this 
Council and those of the imriad other war charities. The war 
has maimed many men, maimed them in spectacular and heroic 
circumstances so that public attention is challenged; but each 
\ear in times of peace hundreds of thousands of men are injured 
or killed m the world of industry During the \ear ending June 
1920 no fewer than 21:1,000 non-fatal accidents occurred in the 
mines and factories of tins country Thousands of these men 
must need tieatment and training ; they cannot he admitted to 
the Knham Village Centre until all those whose injuries were 
lmuired dining the war have been benefited, hut the time will 
come when t lit* problem of the Inch war disability man will have 
passed a wav , and then these Centres can he used to restore to fit- 
ness those unfortunates for whom the mills of industry have ground 
too small. 
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Thus the sums that have been spent — and those also that 
it is hoped may be subscribed in the future — for the capital 
development of the Village Centres scheme will at no time be 
wasted. In many cases the utility of hastily organised charitable 
bodies will cease with the passage of years ; but in this case the 
public service now being done on a small scale by this Council, 
extended until it takes its rightful place as a national institu- 
tion, will endure for so long as there remain those elements in 
industry which cause bodily and mental scath to its acolytes. 

And so it seems that, out of the travail of a world’s agony, 
a new’ hope has been born — a hope that no longer will hapless 
broken men, incapacitated through misfortune, be condemned to 
a life destitute alike of comfort and solace. It is for us of the 
present generation to decide whether this hope shall be fulfilled, 
or whether it shall remain an empty, insincere aspiration. In 
the former case we shall progress along the road to true civilisa- 
tion ; in the latter we shall take a retrograde step for which we 
shall incur the pM indignation of posterity. 


Reynell J R (J.Wrefori 
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On April 22, 1816, a deed of separation was, by mutual consent, 
completed between Lord Byron and his wife. Three days later 
he sailed for Ostend. He never returned to England. What w x as 
the secret cause which made Lady Byron implacable, and, as his 
enemies suggested, drove Byron to consent to a separation instead 
of facing the music of the Ecclesiastical Courts? That any 
interest in this ancient mystery should survive is a remarkable 
example of the longevity of baffled curiosity. The scandal was 
the talk of the town in the far-off days of the Regent. For half 
a century it smouldered, till, m 1869, Mrs. Beecher Stowe fanned 
it into flame. Once more it died down, only to flare up in 1905, 
when the poet’s grandson issued Astarte for private circulation. 
Even the Great War has failed to extinguish the embers. In 
1921 it again bursts into fire with the publication by Lady Love- 
lace of an expurgated edition of her husband’s privately printed 
volume. 

The first Astarte gave a new shape to the so-called Byron 
mystery. No one could any longer doubt what Lady Byron 
believed. She believed that Byron had committed incest with 
his half-sister Augusta, the wife of Colonel Leigh. The only 
remaining question w T as whether her belief was founded on facts 
or on hallucinations. Either view w T as still possible. Definite 
proof is still wanting. Even now a choice remains open, though 
the second Astarte makes it less easy to maintain the innocence 
of Byron and Augusta Leigh. If the publication arouses any dis- 
cussion, one definite note of warning should be sounded. The 
unpublished letters of Byron to Lady Melbourne materially 
strengthen t lie charge of incest previous to marriage. 

The story of the separation may be briefly told. It is already 
familiar, and there is little that is new. Five weeks after the 
birth of her daughter Augusta Ada Byron (Dec. 10, 1815), Lady 
Byron, at her husband’s request and on medical advice, left their 
home at 13 Piccadilly Terrace for her mother’s house at Kirkby. 
Thence she wrote him an affectionate letter, which, in all the cir- 
cumstances, is almost tragically pathetic. She clung to the hope 
that he wuis temporarily insane ; she had, in fact, consulted a well- 
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known physician of the day on the state of his mind. Her partial 
revelation to her parents of the miseries that she had endured 
during the twelve months of her married life determined them, 
with her consent, to demand a separation Her mother, Lady 
Noel, came to London to consult the doctors and interview the 
lawyers. It is quite conceivable that Byron had treated his young 
wife execrably, and that she could have enforced a separation on 
adultery, drunkenness, constructive cruelty and a total incom- 
patibility of habits and temperament. In the opinion of her 
lawyers, on the facts laid before them, a separation was justified, 
and would be granted by the Courts. But they seem to have 
suggested that a reconciliation was practicable. Towards the end 
of February Lady Byron, who in the meantime had receded the 
medical report that there was no symptom of insanity, came her- 
self to London, saw her chief legal adviser, Pr Lushington, and 
made a new allegation which changed lus opinion. Since the 
publication of the first -Iv/ur/c in 1905. the nature of this now 
allegation has been definitely known to the public. Lady B\ron 
suspected her husband ol meed with his half-sister, Augusta 
Leigh, begun before 1 km* own marriage and, as she then seems to 
ha\e behe\ed, continued subsequently and underlie! own loof in 
1 '''15-10. She had no posit ne proof of her suspicions and no legal 
evidence to offer. She admitted tlial her impressions might he 
mistaken. No chaige of meest could he, or was, formulated fm 
submission to the Comts, true or false, it was not one of the 
giounds on which a separation was demanded; it was not dis- 
cussed at any of the negotiations between her lepresentat i\ es and 
those of Bvron But suspicions of such a crime, strongly held by 
a wife against her husband, put reconciliation out of the question 
The demand for a separation was pressed If it could not he 
obtainel by an amicable ariangement, the case must go before the 
F.cclesiastieaJ Court- on .-neb < barges of cruell\ and adulter \ a- 
could he legally substantiated 

In his own interest- Byron would ha\o been wi-e to follow 
his !aw \ er's ad\ ice. refuse consent , and go into Court The ad\ iee 
was sound, though it rnav ha\e come, as Lord Ln\elaee states, 
from a rascal E\on it tin* comparatively minor charges, what- 
ever they were, could haw been pro\ed against him. he had little 
to fear from that kind of exposure TTis reputation was too 
notoriou- to mffer. The case would have been a nine-da vs’ 
wonder. Society would haw shaken its head, with ‘ What else 
could you expect 9 ' and, in the distraction of the next scandal, 
forgotten the common pkwe t-torv. The names of Ladv Bvron, 
Augusta Leigh, and Lord Lovelace would never luive been known 
hevond the circle of tlreir personal friends "Flint course was not 
followed. Bvron agreed to the separation on his wife’s appeal 
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not to oppose her wishes. Her letter (March 5, 1816,) conhrms 
Ins statement, written in 1817, that he only consented, 4 reluct- 
antly then, repentantly now,’ because Lady Byron claimed from 
him the fulfilment of Ins written promise to agree to 4 a separation 
if' such was really her w T ish.’ Hut he protested that he was in 
1816, and that he still was in 1817, 4 utterly ignorant of what 
description her allegations, charges, or whatever name they have 
assumed, were.’ ills most intimate friend, Hobhouse, after- 
waids Lord Broughton, lus best man at his wedding in January 
1815, and his representative m the negotiations for separation, 
was equally ignoiant. His detailed, contemporary statement of 
all the transaction*, fortified bv numerous letters, is given in his 
RvcoW'ctions of a Long Life Bob n., pp. 190-355). It shows 
that rumour Attributed the separation to a charge of incest. 
Before Hobhouse would absent, on Byron’s behalf, to an amicable 
arrangement, he insisted that any intention to bring forward 
such a charge m Court should be expressly disclaimed. The dis- 
claimer, signed by Lady Bjron, was gi\en. Hobhouse speaks 
of the accusation as one winch, if true, ‘ struck at the very exist- 
ence ol Lord Byion as a member of society.’ His own con- 
tinuance of lus friendship with both Byron and his sister is some 
evidence that he himself disbelieved the charge. It may be 
added that Bv roll’s last written words to his wife, before leaving 
Kngland, were an appeal on behalf of Augusta Leigh. 4 If any 
accident occurs to me,’ lie wrote (April 1816), 4 be kind to her; if 
he is then nothing- to her children ... be kind to her and hers 
tor never has she acted or sjKikeii otherwise towards you — she 
has ever been jour Inend ’ Tin* was a not unnatural appeal to 
Ludv Hymn from a husband on behalf of his sister. It seems 
an almost monstrous request to have made to his wife, if he had 
known that she charged him with continued incest and adultery 
with the woman for whom he piwjed her bounty. 

It seems to me certain that Bvron was genuinely ignorant 
of the particular accusation which Ins wife had made against him. 

4 lie does know too well what he affects to enquire,’ wrote 
Lady Bvron to Hodgson, Fehiuary 15, 1816 But she herself 
had made it difficult for Byion to know or even to guess. Her 
own conduct contradicted am suspicion of her belief in an in- 
cestuous intrigue between himself and his sister. At this time she 
sic fleeted him of the offence subsequently as well as previously 
to her marriage, though at a later date she seems to have been 
satisfied that in this respect she wronged him, and that in 1815-16 
his relations u it h his .sister were innocent. Yet it was on her own 
invitation that Augusta had come to stay at 13 Piccadilly Terrace 
m November 1815, and remained with Byron when she herself 
left London In Januaiv and February 1816 she wrote to 
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Augusta, still under Byron’s roof, letters full of affection and 
gratitude. A start c itself shows that Augusta had no idea that 
she was suspected. If, as was probable, she shared the contents 
of her letters with her brother, he also might well have been wholly 
unconscious of his wife’s suspicions. ‘My dearest A., it is my 
great comfort that you are in Piccadilly,’ wrote Lady Byron from 
Kirkby, Januar} 10, 1810, to Augusta Leigh, still under her 
brother's roof. Byron would be justified in thinking it incredible 
that his wife should write these words to the woman whom she 
suspected of being lus partner in incestuous adultery. The whole 
tenor of the subsequent letters written during that period to 
Augusta, and probably communicated to her brother, pointed in 
the same direction. They must have seemed conclusive against 
the supposition that any suspicion of incest was entertained. The 
natural and simple explanation would be that Lady Byron relied 
on evidence which reached her alter leaving London. Neither 
Lady Byion nor Loid Lmelace allows us that resource. Her sus- 
picions originated during the first week of her married life in two 
circumstances which m themselves seem tnual. On the day 
after the wedding Byron received a letter from his sistei which, 
says Lad\ B\ron, “affected him strangely.’ “ . . . He read to 
me the expiession Dearest, first and best of human beings,” and 
then said, with suspicious inquisitiveness “There,, what do you 
think of that? ” ’ Two or three days later she alluded to Dryden’s 
Don Sebastian, m which a brother and sister, ignorant of their 
parentage, commit incest. Byron, who. says Lord Lovelace, 

’ probably supposed the allu-ion designed, made a violent scene,’ 
which confirmed her suspicions To make an assumption, and to 
spend twehe months m piecing together facts to fit it, i-' a dan- 
gerous habit. It tempted J aidy Byron to form a conclusion , u Inch 
she afterwards abandoned, of continued guilt. It illustrates a 
brooding, self-tormenting teinjierainent, m which Byron, who 
analysed her character to Lady Melbourne before Ins mairiuge, 
detected a source of future unhappiness. The separation was in- 
evitable. But Bvron ami Mrs. Leigh were justified in thinking 
that Lady Byron’s determination was not influenced by any know- 
ledge or suspicion of their relationship, and she herself subse- 
quently recognised as unfounded the most revolting of the accusa- 
tions winch, at the time, she had made against her husband to 
her legal adviser. 

However firmly Lady Byron might be convinced of the guilt 
of Byron and his sister, she had no legal proof of the truth of 
her charge. It may be doubted whether she ever had any. After 
the separation she was haunted by the fear that Byron might 
claim the custody of the child If she could establish against him 
such a crime as incest, no Judge would grant the father’s 
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application. A mother fighting for her child, Lady Byron had the 
strongest motive for securing proof of her accusation. The separa- 
tion had set society busy in guessing its cause. Suspicion centred 
on Mrs. Leigh. Reports against her multiplied. To her friends 
she repudiated the charge. But at the time her social collapse 
seemed imminent. Believing what she did, Lady Byron acted 
generously. Her friends urged her to break off all intercourse with 
Augusta. They argued that, if Mrs. Leigh were driven to join 
Byron in exile, the necessary proof would he provided, and vic- 
tory, final and complete, would rest with the wife. Lady Byron 
was too good a woman to connive at such an event. She made 
up her mind to befriend Mrs. Leigh in every way except that of 
vouching for her character. But, as her friends pointed out, her 
position was endangered by the maintenance of intimacy. Only 
the possession of some explicit confirmation of the charge could 
make it safe ‘ I therefore implore of you,’ wrote Colonel Doyle 
to Lady Byron, July 9, 181fi, ‘to suffer no delicacy to interfere 
with your endeavouring to obtain the fullest admission of guilt.’ 
Strong pressure was put on Mrs Leigh to confess the crime. She 
was even told that Byron had himself given away the secret to 
other women. Lady Byron wmte telling her what she knew, or 
thought she knew, m support of the charge. ‘ Augusta,’ said 
Lord Lo\elaco in the first \startc , ‘did not attempt to deny it, 
and m fact admitted e\crythmg m her letters of June, July and 
August. . . It is unnecessary to reproduce them here, as their 
content- art 1 confirmed and madf sufficiently clear [the italics are 
mine] J>\ the corresfxuidenee of 1819.’ Augu.-ta Leigh’s letters 
to Lndv Bvron in June, July and August, 18]f>, were not quoted 
in the first Astartc In the new Asiarte they are -upplied. No 
one could call them clear confessions of guilt. They are vague 
and guarded But if they do not explicitly confess, they do not 
definitely deny the offence Lord Lovelace himself seems to have 
thought that they requited explanation and confirmation. This 
eorrohoiation Lady Byron and he found in Byron’s love letter of 
May 17. 1819. 

The letter was .sent to Lady Byron with a covering letter from 
Augusta. The covering letter is cautiously worded. Nowhere 
does Mrs laugh actually identify herself with the ’unfortunate 
being ’ to w horn her enclosure is addressed. She asks T.ady Byron 
to destroy the It tter, and to let her know that she had done so. 
Following the practice recommended by her lawyers, Lady Byron 
took a cop\ , kept it, and returned the original. Lord Lovelace 
states that no 4 incriminating evidence’ was found among Mrs. 
Leigh’s letters. Presumably, therefore, the version given in 
1 start e is printed from the copy, and the original has disappeared. 
But it is not only a copy ; it is a mutilated copy. There are four 
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erasures, each of which is intended to conceal the identity of the 
individual for whom the letter is intended. Who made the 
erasures? No one imagines that Lady Byron could have tampered 
with any document. But when Lord Lovelace says that they 
were made bv Mrs. Leigh he gives no authority for his statement. 
It is difficult to conjecture her motive. The first erasure ob- 
literates the name of the person to whom the letter is addressed ; 
the second and third erasures apparently obliterate a Christian 
name of four letters, twice used in the body of the text ; the fourth 
obliterates the signature. What is the meaning of those erasures, 
unless the letter was placed in Mrs. Leigh's hands to be for- 
warded to some third person wdiose identity would have been re- 
vealed b\ the words erased? I have seen nearly 100 letters from 
Byron to his sister, and none of them begin, as this letter begins, 
with ‘ My dearest love.’ In his boyish letters, the form of address 
varies : ‘ My ever dear Augusta,’ ‘My e\er dear sister,’ ‘ My be- 
loved Augusta ’ are variants. But from 1810 onwards, practically 
all his letters, including the twenty-three written from the Con- 
tinent m the three years May 1816 to May 1819, begin with ‘ My 
dear Augusta.’ ‘ My dearest Augusta, ’ or ‘ Dearest A ’ The one 
exception is the fil'd letter written from the Continent after the 
separation (Mav 18161, which begins ‘ My heart.’ Similarly, all 
his letters to his sister are signed with ‘ Byron ' or 4 B ’ or the 
peculiar scrawl which lie sometimes adopted. It is difficult to 
see why the signature, if made in the ordinary form, has been 
erased. The fact seems to confirm the suggestion that in this 
particular letter some unu-unl and illuminating signature was 
adopted. 

The novel form of address i-, jn itself, I am quite aware, a verv 
slender piece of evidence Combined witli the erasures and several 
points in the text, it docs, however, help in some degree to in- 
validate the presumption that the letter was addressed to Mrs 
Leigh. That letter out of the way. Lady Bvron’s case rests on 
henrsav rejiortsof Byron’- conversations, and on Augusta’s alleged 
admission*-, written or oral ]f ]s very doubtful whether, at any 
time during her long life, she could really have proved her sus- 
picions Silence was per prudent, as well as her generous, course 
No reliance can he, in my opinion, placed on Byron’s poetical treat- 
ment of the subject of incest But there is confirmation in the 
unpublished letters of Bvron to Lady Melbourne It is therefore 
idle to discuss the oaM* as if it stood where it is left by the two 
editions of A start r The Melbourne letters create a new situation, 
as astounding as any of the many strange }>oints in the story. 
Lady Melbourne could not have read Byron’s outpourings with- 
out, to say the least, strong suspicions of his guilt. She was also 
Miss Milhanke’s aunt Yet ‘-he made the match, and pushed the 
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lukewarm wooer into the arms of her young niece. The whole 
story of the Byron mystery is squalid and repellent. I lay down 
Asiatic, even in its expurgated form, with King Lear’s request : 

An ounce of civet, good Apothecary, 

To sweeten the imagination. 

Byron died April 19, 1821. His statue was refused a place m 
Westminster Abbey. Lady Byron wrote some lines on the slight 
to his memory (t he MS. is in Mr Murray’s possession) which she 
enclosed in a letter to Mrs. Leigh, beginning ‘ My dearest A.,’ 
and ending ‘ Yours most affectionately, A. I. B. 5 The following 
are the verses : 

Think ye to tear the laurel from his brow; 

To him ye had not dared the thought avow. 

To P.vron’s name a cenotaph refuse, 

Reserve it for the sager la urea t Must*; 

Your pious zeal should decimate the crowd 
To whom immortal honours are allowed. 

In Milton mark the regicidal stain, 

And banish Pryden profligate, profane 

O could I tiring to light the unconfest. 

The deep dread secrets of the human breast, 

IIow many hearts a kindred pang must own 
And who would feel in grief, in guilt, alone? 

Judge not but w<*ep for one who never knew 
Tiie blessings that descend on some like dew; 

Stein o'er his childhood Calvin’s spirit loweied. 

And every hope of mercy overpowered 

The sentiment of these \erses may be finer than the poetry. Blit 
the lines make one thing certain. Wounded as she had been in 
all her tenderest feelings. Lady Byron yet remained proud of her 
husband’s fame Astartc affords a strange comment on the feel- 
ings which nispii ed those lines. It is 105 years since the separa- 
tion took place It is seventy years since the death of Augusta 
Leigh Would Ladv Byron have wished that what remains of 
her husband’s moral character should be blasted by her and his 
grandson, m order to prove that she was morally justified in seek- 
ing a separation? At this distance of time it hardly seems worth 
while tor Lord Lovelace to endeavour to convict his grandfather 
of incest with Mrs. Leigh, especially by such methods as those 
adopted m Astartc. Lady Byron might have sanctioned the bare 
publication of the evidence which had convinced herself. 
Apparently she had prepaied papers for the purpose. But so 
reserved and high-principled a woman would, T think, have re- 
coiled in disgust fioni the collection of tittle-tattle, hearsay and 
personal abuse that her grandson raked together in defence of an 
action for which all the world concedes the fullest justification. 
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Some of the garbage has disappeared from the second A starts . 
Far too much has been allowed to remain. Lady Byron’s mis- 
fortunes have pursued her. She has been unlucky in a defence 
which is wanting in her own simple dignity and reserve. 

The truth is that in Astartc Lord Lovelace wronged not only 
Lady Byron but himself. How did such a man come to write such 
a book'* He adored his grandmother’s memory. He had been 
again and again wounded to the quick by ignorant depreciation 
of her character. For years he had hesitated to reveal the 
story, to which he alone held the complete clues. Looking back 
to 1899, I can understand that he felt his hand to be forced. He 
might never have broken silence, but for the unwitting provoca- 
tion that w r as given bv the publication of the third volume of Mr. 
Murray’s Lctfcrs and Journals of Byron (6 vols. 1897-1901 ). In 
the intense heat of Ins resentment A start c was engendered. In 
fairness to Lord Lovelace, and also to the publisher and editor of 
those volumes, the story should be told. 

The first suggestion of a complete edition of Byion's Works 
in prose and verse came from Lord Lovelace himself m a letter 
to Mr. Murray dated April b, 1^90. Nine da\s later (April 1 U 
Lord Lovelace and I lunched with Mr. Murray to discuss the pro- 
posal and the best methods of carrying it into effect. Loid Lo\e- 
lace wa< to act as editor-in-chief, and to contribute any manu- 
scripts which he thought suitable for publication. His co-opera- 
tion was to be ad\erti-cd In reply to Mr. Murray's specific 
request on thi<- point, Loid Lo\ehtee wrote (June 9, !K9f>) • 4 Of 
course you may make any use of my name that seems desirable 
He himself revised and added to the prospectus. Out of this joint 
enterprise, in winch were combined the grandson of Byron and 
the grandson of the poet’s publisher, sprang the dispute, which 
culminated in the ismic by Lord Lovelace of A start r for private 
circulation in 1905 

In preparing the edition of Byron’s J.cffirs and Journals one 
difference of opinion at once appeared Lord Loxelaoe desired to 
print only a selection of the best letters. Mr Murra\ thought 
that the time had not come for a selection ; that the colhction of 
prose writings should be made as complete as possible , and that, 
in view' of the extreme difficulty of writing a real biography of 
Byron, the object of the edition should be to let him tell his own 
life in his letters and journals. I shared Mr. Murray’s views. 
The result of the difference of opinion was that I became the 
responsible editor But the change at first made no apparent 
alteration in the friendh attitude of Lord Lovelace. He took a 
keen interest in the proi/re*-*; of the work Up to the publication 
of the third volume, winch dealt with the separation, he received 
all the proofs in all their successive stages. B;rrt s he evidently 
read with some amount of care. He made a few T corrections, 
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offered some suggestions, and occasionally raised objections. All 
were adopted, with, 1 believe, only two trivial exceptions. He 
also contributed several letters and fragments of letters. 

In November 1897, when I had assumed the editorship, Lord 
Lovelace put into my hands autograph copies of certain extracts 
of letters from Byron to Augusta. They were not for publication ; 
but they have since appeared in Astarte (pp. 76-80). I read them 
and returned them without comment. Where I could, I traced 
their context. Here, for instance, is one example. ‘ I would 
return from any distance at any time to see you , and come to 
England for you.’ In the original letter, this detached sentence 
lollows an invitation to Augusta, and ‘ one or two ’ of her children, 
to come with him for a tour in France or Switzerland. ‘ It should 
be no expense to L. [Colonel Leigh] or to yourself.’ There was 
no evidence here, as i thought, of any criminal relations, but only 
oi warmth of allection between brother and sister. I came to the 
conclusion that Lord Lovelace, from constant brooding over one 
subject, was disposed to find meanings in language which w r as 
capable of innocent interpretation. But the fact that this collec- 
tion of extracts had been made and shown to me by Lord Lovelace 
strengthened my determination to &ay nothing on the mystery of 
the separation. 

The first opportunity of declaring this policy w r as taken. On 
pp. 18-20 of the first volume of the Letters occurs a note on 
Augusta Byron, afterwards Mrs Leigh. It is deliberately colour- 
less and eomentional Loul Lovelace returned me the proof with 
his own hands. He recognised its significance and had read it 
carefullv. My own iei ollectum of what passed between us is 
vivid. He is no longer alive to dispute its accuracy. But 1 am 
entitled to say that we both regarded the note as an indication 
that the central mysteiy of the separation would not be explored. 
The note is f iced bv a reproduction from a miniature of Augusta 
Leigh lent by Lord Lovelace for the purpose of illustration. 

1 was still uneasy as to the possible existence of definite 
evidence which might piove Augusta Leigh to have been guilty 
of the charge made against her bv Mrs. Beecher Stowe. Not a 
shred of information bearing on that {>oint existed in Mr. Murray’s 
possession. It was not icfeired to in any of the legal papers 
belonging to the period of the separation. Whatever was known 
was known only to Lord Lovelace. I therefore asked him a ques- 
tion on the subject. For his answei , given twenty-three years ago, 
I should not presume to rely on my memory. I trust to a docu- 
ment, drawn up m Februarv 19(H) m view of possible legal proceed- 
ings, and in consultation with Mr. Murray and his solicitor, when 
all the facts and circumstances were fresh in our minds. 

It will be remembered that in 1869 Lord Lovelace, then Lord 
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Wentworth, had written to the Pall Mall Gazelle (September 7) 
denying the truth of the charge against Mrs. heigh, tie said that 
a statement by Lady Byron existed ‘ giving an account of some 
circumstances connected with her marriage.’ 

Tills statement [lie wrote] in Lady Hymn's own handwriting does 
noi contain any accusation of so grave a nature ns that which Mrs Stowe 
asserts was told her, and Mrs Stowe’s story of tin* separation is ineon 
Msteiit with what 1 have seen in various letters, ete . of Lady Hymn's. 

In further confirmation of this denial, he wrote a second letter 
to the Daily Neu\s (September 10, 18GG) : 

1 feel it to be due to the leaders of tin* Dail]/ Af us and to myself to affirm 
my full acquaintance with the history ol Lady Hymn, and especially the 
lieriod of her married lile and separation. The denial 1 gave of the truth 
of Airs Hecchei Stowe's narrative rested on Lady Huron's own written testi- 
mony, contained in those papers to which (according to jour leading article 
of Saturday) I have not access 

Though the denial was at the time explicit enough, I felt that, m 
the interval of Unity vans, additional documents might have conn* 
to light. I theieloie made a further mipurv. 1 quote from the 1 
formal statement of February 1 ( .)0() . 

In the presence of Air. .Murray, in his room at T>0 Albemarle Street, 1 
asked Lord Lovelace what were the causes of Lady Hj roll's separation 
He replied, and Air Alunay confirms me in my recollection, that he did not 
know himself; that he believed there might be found to be some temporal \ 
cause for their not living together as husband and wife; that, so far as he 
was aware, there was no jtennanent cause for their not doing so, and that 
lady Hjron had been badly advised. 

At a later date Mr. Aim raj wrote to Lord Lovelace, suggesting that 
there were certain episodes in Lord Hymn’s life whuli it might he desiiablc 
to pass over in silence Loid Lovelace replied : 

‘ My conviction is that your nightmare is a complete illusion There are 
passages m li is [Loid Hj ion’s] life which it would be highly lnipioj»cr, even 
criminal, to bring forwaid at the present time- not because damning to 
him : I altogether deny that anything that with truth could he brought up 
against him is so bad as that — but because it would be dishonoui ing to the 
informers prematurely to uncover a series of events which, though thej 
have long passed far out of reach of all human judgment, a icspertful 
silence still keeps out o t common knowledge ' 

Loid Lovelace \\,b tieaily entitled to guaid a iamil) se<Tet 
in am wav lie chose. But no blame can icasonuhly attach to 
those who accepted his statements m good iaith in the summer 
ol 1HM) appeared the third volume ol the LeiUrs and Journals, 
covering the years 1 Hi 1-1 f3 Seventy-three letters and documents, 
hearing on tlie sepai ation, were, without annotations, lelegated to 
a small-print Apjiendix. It was prefaced by a shoit note which 
began with the following words : ‘ No evidence exists to prove the 
precise nature of the charges on which Lady Bvron separated from 
her husband * V it is agieed that no charge of inceM \\as«.ithei 
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made or discussed during the negotiations which led to a separa- 
tion by mutual consent, my cautiously worded statement is, so 
far as 1 am aware, literally accurate. Suspicion of incest may 
have been the main cause of the separation : it was never one of 
the charges. The proofs and revises of the Prefatory Note and 
Appendix were, in due course, sent to Lord Lovelace and returned 
by him to me. I do not in the remotest degree claim his approval 
of the passage or his responsibility for its occurrence. Such a 
claim would be both unfair and ridiculous. I am only stating 
a fact. He must have read a part of the Appendix with some 
attention, for he queried a letter from Lady Byron to Mrs. George 
Lamb (No. 09) containing a probable allusion to Augusta, with 
the note ‘ May not this arouse suspicion? ’ As the letter had been 
already published in the Catalogue of the Morrison MSS., 1 
thought that its insertion would be less noticeable than its 
omission. Another feature in this third volume was the first publi- 
cation of fifteen letters, and extracts from letters, written by 
Bvron to Miss Milbanke before their marriage. These were 
punted from copies made by Lend Lovelace in his own handw T rit- 
mg, and gi\en by him to the late Mr. Murray as «ome recognition, 
on behalf of lus sister and himself, of Mr. Murray’s gift to him 
of a portion of the Augusta Leigh correspondence. They were 
sent by me to Lord Lovelace, and his leave to publish was specifi- 
cally asked One letter was at his request withdrawn. As to 
the remainder, he wrote (No\ ember 29, 1898) ‘ I can see no objec- 
tion to their publication.’ The originals had disappeared. To 
guaiantee their genuineness, therefore, and for no other reason, 
it was stated in the Preface to volume III. that the Milbanke 
letters and extrarts were printed ‘from copies made by the Earl 
of Lovelace.’ 

The publication of this third \olume led to some depreciatory 
criticism of Lady By ion. founded, in the main, on a misquotation 
from the Prefatory Note Nothing could have been more re- 
pugnant to the feelings of Lord Lovelace than to be associated, 
e\en remotely, with the publication of a book which produced this 
implosion It made matters fifty times w 7 orse that his name 
should ha\e been specifically mentioned as contributing to its 
material. His friendly interest in the edition had previously 
cooled. Now his attitude of suspicious neutrality was exchanged 
for one of bitter hostility The remainder of the Augusta Leigh 
letters, now' published in the second Astartc, were withdrawn, 
though many of them had been given by Mr. Murray to Lord 
Lovelace. All personal or written intercourse between Lord 
Lovelace and Mr. Murray was cut off. Of the extent to W’hich 
this was carried, the following incident is an amusing illustration. 
At the request of an author a copy of his book, w r hioh had nothing 
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to do with Byron, was sent to Lord Lovelace through Mr. Murray’s 
office at 50 Albemarle Street. The addressed label bore the pub- 
lisher's name. A day or two later, the parcel was returned un- 
opened, with this note written on a scrap of paper, in the hand- 
writing of a servant : 

A parcel already quite properly once refused is Hereby sent back. The 
Earl of Lovelace does not want any wares from Messrs. Murray’s shop 
and declines to take them into his house. Articles coming in such a manner 
from entire strangers cannot be admitted on any terms. 

Lord Lovelace regarded the defence of his grandmother as a 
sacred duty. But, unfortunately, it was in the spirit of this note 
that he wrote Asiartc. By his methods he alienated the sympathy 
which his passionate loyalty to Lady Byron’s memory would have 
everywhere commanded. The permanent value of the published 
edition of that privately printed book w 7 ould have been greater, if 
the many traces of these temporary feelings could have been more 
unsparingly eradicated. 

Ernle 
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Abolt any tiling oi a mechanical nature Swinburne had the 
most primitive ideas. He could poke a fire — after a fashion, 
and he could light his candles — alter another fashion. 
Hut he legarded all machinery as belonging to a world outside 
hi* ken. This inability to understand enhanced the awe and 
admiration with which he regarded the simple contrivances 
intended to add to the ease of every da) life. His intelligence 
was so confined to poetry and imaginative literature that even 
the mechanism of a soda-w a ter siphon was beyond him. When 
lor the first time I manipulated one in his presence he gazed 
fixedly at me, evincing considerable apprehension for my safety. 
1 succeeded in releasing a gentle stream into my glass. When 
1 stopped he said, with an accent of admiration and surprise, ‘ How 
cleverly you did that : I couldn’t have done it ’ I could disclaim 
the compliment but I could not truthfully contradict the second 
part of his comment. 1 have ;>een him approach a refractory 
window -sash with the reluttance of one about to grasp a bunch 
of nettles, but if the sash remained obstinate under his treatment 
lit 1 would hurl at it a dazzling selection of epithets m at least 
three different languages. It was a liberal education in swear- 
words to hear him. I tried to catch the phrases as they dropped 
m (puck succession from his lips; but knowing only English and 
French most of his angiy eloquence was lost to me. Some of 
it was no doubt imprecation in the purest Attic Greek. 

Foremost among the mechanical arts of which he approved 
was photography. He spoke enthusiastically of its results and 
pronounced them ‘ tremendoush (lever.’ He raved eulogistically 
over some snapshots of children done by a cousin of his. The 
meaning of the phrase ‘You touch the button, we do the rest’ 
would have floored him utterly, for lie regarded the little pictures 
almost as works of art. 

Although I have seen mv husband Walter scores of times with 
a pad before him writing his own letters, he more often than 
not dictated them. Any mechanical device which he thought 
would make life easier he was never slow T to employ. In his 
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enthusiasm for science lie was eager for experiments. Not so 
the Bard — in this he was Walter's exact opposite. 

He never inquired the why and the wherefore of anything, 
or whence and by whom any invention sprang. 1 believe 
Swinburne resented even a business letter that was typewritten, 
whereas Walter welcomed the machine-made epistle as affording 
linn relief from deciphering the sometimes awful writing ol his 
correspondents. Under the impression that such a method as 
typewriting would, with practice, enable him at least to write 
his own letters, he was eager to purchase one of the numerous 
machines on the market. We wrote to several companies, and 
for weeks we were deluged with correspondence, descriptive cata- 
# logues, and machines. 1 had learnt to type on a hired machine 
in anticipation of the day when we should acquire one of our 
own, and in order that 1 should be able in mv turn to teach 
Walter. 

Never shall I forget the arrival of those typewriter Then 
escorts from the different companies would lea\e them at the 
Pines for a week or more on trial. At one time we had at least 
tour machines .simultaneously in the house, l'oor Waitin’ was 
worried to death between the lot of them, and which to choose, 
tor, of course, each agent was anxious he should purchase his 
own particular machine. The man from 4 Remington's ’ and the 
‘ Smith-Premier ’ man would meet in the hall and glare fierceh 
at each other one day, whilst on another the ‘ llammond ’ agent 
w 7 ould barge into the 4 Blah’ or the * Yost ’ cleik, as lit 1 mitered 
or departed with his ‘ewe-lamb’ of a machine K\entuall\ one 
was selected, and Waltei began his lessons in peace and comfort 

What tun we had jn the evenings! lb* proved quite an apt 
pupil, and when he didn't forget to 4 shift ke\ ' or stuke the lever 
that produces the spacing, or make some othei minor fault, Ins 
progress was satisfactory - if slow’. I was beginning to feed quite 
proud of his progress, and one day when w e went to Onslow 
Square to visit Algernon's sistei Isabel I carried a specimen of 
Walter’s best and latest effort with me. She thought it wonder- 
ful ; and turning to me* with an eager sunk* on her (banning fan* 
she exclaimed rxcitedlv 4 Oh, ('lara, if you could hut teach dear 
Algernon how to type, how delightful that would he’’ The 
incongruity of such an idea had the effect of making Walter and 
me almost double up with laughter. But Isabel thinking, no 
doubt, that this contrivance had come as a boon and ,» blessing 
to relieve her brother from the tiresome efloit of wadding a pen, 
was unmindful of the fact that Algernon could not and would not 
he taught. 

In his ineptitude with regard to mechanics Swinburne was 
untrue to tin* doctrine of Inueditv Ha immediate foibeai found 
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a great attraction in mechanics. On this point I may quote an 
observation made by my husband. 

In dealing with the poet’s little book on Dickens he says : 

II is interesting to remark that Swinburne’s father, Admiral Swinburne, 
was in his own way almost as remarkable as his grandfather. His ability 
showed itself in that in which the poet was strangely deficient-mechanics. 
He spent much of his time in his carpenter's workshop. He invented more 
than one mechanical device for which he ought to have taken out a 
patent. I myself possess one of these devices given me by Lady Mary 
(Jordon. It has always been a special wonder to visitors to the Pines. 

Far from being astonished at A. C. S.’s lack of mechanical 
knowledge, 1 am disposed to wonder that a man who added so 
many treasures to English literature managed to get through so 
much general reading as he did. Barring scientific works, he could 
read pretty nearly anything from poetry, history and philosophy 
down to ‘ Yellowbacks ’ and Limericks. He usually found some- 
thing to admire in the book he happened to be reading, and 
often something to abominate. .Not only did he appreciate 
Dickens, but the writer with whom it is customary to contrast 
him. He was, m fact, extremely fond of Thackeray. The New- 
i omen was his favourite novel, and Ethel New come was his 
favourite character in fiction. Ethel, I have always thought, 
must have appealed to him as the full-length portrait of some 
member of his own family. 

He never wearied of discussing his favourite novels, and dwelt 
with pathetic insolence on the peculiarities of the various 
characteis. He was as zealous as an evangelist in his endeavour 
to secui e converts to his literary beliefs. He tried to convert me— 
sometimes with success. He introduced me to Jane Austen's 
Emma — the characters in that book being to him living, breathing, 
faithful ft lends 

When 1 had limshed reading Emma lie put me through quite 
an examination on the contents of the volume. His every ques- 
tion began with ' Do you remember or ‘I know you have for- 
gotten ' ’ He was delighted that T had noticed how fussy Mr. 
Woodhouse became about the way m which his gruel was pre- 
pared. and asked me if I would have taken the same pains that 
Emma did in order to meet her father’s taste in gruel. He had 
a fervent and almost affectionate appreciation for the work of Jane 
Austen, and was fond of picturing the England she knew through 
her eyes. Often I heard him exclaim, when referring to Emma , 
• What a queer little England it must have been then, to be 
sure ! ’ 

Swinburne knew no German , nor do I remember to have 
seen a German hook on his shelves He disliked the Teuton 
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and entertained no exalted opinion of his literature. His pas- 
sionate love of France and of everything French was attributable, 
1 imagine, to the fact that Victor Hugo was a Frenchman. With 
Hugo he had a very voluminous correspondence, and he kept a 
large number of his letters. These I was asked to translate into 
English. The task was not an easy one, owing to the character- 
istic literary handwriting of the Master. 

When talking about Hugo the Bard would often lapse into 
French, and, although he had never stayed long in France, he 
spoke it with a true Parisian accent, and with the same ease as 
if it had been his mother tongue. His achievements in French 
prose and poetry are convincing proofs of his mastery of that 
language. 

Believing that biography should not avoid the amusing simply 
because the smiles evoked are at its subject’s expense, 1 tell the 
following story, for which I am indebted to Mrs. Alys Eyre 
Macklin, who was a sjtecial friend of Tola Honan from whom 
she had it. Swinburne and my husband visited Paris m Novem- 
ber 188*2 to witness the performance of Victor Hugo’s Lv Hot 
s' amuse. Tola Dorian, besides being Swinburne’s translator and 
friend, was an almost daily visitor at Hugo’s dwelling. It was 
arranged that the Bard and Walter should meet Hugo at a dinner 
at his house under the hostess-ship of Tola Dorian. This is 
how that spnghtly ladv described the meeting : 

‘It was a cold dieary day and jxxir Victor Hugo was feeling 
very irritable and nervous, full of aches and pains, more than 
usually deaf and m one of his worst moods. It was pitiful to 
see how he tried to struggle with hF weakness ; he was like a 
lion in a net. 

‘ I told them not to bring the visitors straight in to him, but 
when Swinburne arrived and I went to explain that he must not 
expect to find his host in a normal state 1 saw that he, too, was 
in a highly nervous condition. 

“Watts was not able to come,” he burst out excitedly, “ he 
has toothache. The poor fellow is suffering agonies I ought 
never to have left him. T must get back as soon as possible.’’ 

‘ Now Swinburne also was deaf, and I shall never forget the 
scene that followed. Trembling with agitation he went oil into 
what sounded like a carefully prepared speech full of Eastern 
hyperbole : Victor Hugo was the great sun round which the little 
stars, etc. etc. etc. Hugo sat with his head bent forwaid, his 
hand to his ear, and his efforts to catch the words gave his face 
a threatening expression, and his terse “ What does he say? What 
does he say? ’’ sounded like a growl This did nothing to tran- 
quillise Swinburne, who grew more and more nervous as he began 
at the beginning again. 
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* The result was the same, and I had to come to the rescue as 
interpreter. 

* Had it not been so pathetic, it would all have been intensely 
funny. All through the meal 1 had to continue to act as inter- 
preter, and at intervals Swinburne kept on saying to me in an 
undertone, “ I ought never to have left him. All alone in the 
hotel — and the poor fellow was suffering agonies ! ” The climax 
came when, at dessert, Victor Hugo drank the health of his guest, 
and Swinburne, raising his glass to toast the “great master,” in 
homage threw the empty glass over his shoulder. 

‘ Victor Hugo did not grasp the full meaning of the action, 
and he only stared at the shattered fragments. A kind of childish 
avarice had developed in him with advancing years, and meanness 
got the upper hand of him as he muttered “ And one of the best 
glasses too! Oh, misencorde , one of the best glasses!” And 
that was his refrain long after the poet had left.’ 

A funny story may be too good to lose, but I should not like 
the reader of the above to regard it as any sort of anti-climax to 
the sincere and glowing praise which Hugo bestowed on le premier 
pocte anglais actual , who touched the deux cimes of lyric verse and 
tragic drama. 

In order to complete his book The Age of Shakespeare Swin- 
burne wished to see a copy of two plays by William Eowlev, All's 
Lost by Lust and A New 1 Winder: a Woman Never Vext. So 
the Bard, Walter and I started off for the British Museum. Our 
way was made smooth for us by a letter written beforehand to 
the late Mr. Fortescue. 

When we arrived at the famous library we were met by Mr. 
Forteseue and conducted through a private door into a very private 
little library. Sitting working at a table in this apartment was 
a tall, white-bearded and strikingly handsome man who flashed 
a keen glance at Swinburne when we entered. 

When the official brought Swinburne his precious Rowley he 
directed t lie poet to a seat near that of the venerable student whom 
1 have described. Once absorbed m his Rowley, Swinburne had 
eyes for naught else, so my husband and 1 left him to his labours 
and went for a stroll through the galleries of the Museum. When 
we were fairly out of earshot Walter confided to me that Swin- 
burne’s good-looking old ns-a-ns was Dr. Furnivall, the eminent 
Shakespearean scholar, with whom, years before, Swinburne had 
carried on an epistolary duel m the Press. 

The epithets which the antagonists hurled at each other during 
their quarrel were both ingenious and indecorous to say the least 
of it. When we returned to Swinburne we found that he had 
completed his study of Row ley ; but he w T as evidently still in com- 
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plete ignorance of the identity of the gentleman with whom he 
had been sharing a room. After we had left the study and were 
in a quiet corner Walter said to Swinburne ‘ 1 say, do you know 
who it w r as you had sitting next yon?’ ‘No. Who was it?’ 
asked the other. ‘Your friend Fnrnivall,’ was my husband’s 
illuminating reply. * Tien. s! Was that the dog?’ exclaimed 
Swinburne, without a trace of ill-humour. 

During our Museum \isit Mr. Fortescue took us into the 
King’s Library and led us to a glass case in which was enshrined 
the extremely rare first edition of Hamid. Our friend unlocked 
the case, took out the precious volume and, with gieat solemnity, 
placed it in Swinburne’s hands. I shall mwer forget the look 
of rapturous awe in his face as lie turned the pages of the priceless 
book. He spoke no word. His wonder and reverence were too 
deep e\en for the customary ' Ah-h-h ! ’ TTe simply gazed- -silent 
and transfixed. Then with a look of thanks, m which 1 could see 
a trace ol emotion, and with a courteous bow he handl'd back 
the treasure to Mr. Fortescue. That gentleman did not immedi- 
ately return the book to its place. With polite indulgence he 
handed it to me in order that T too might inspect it and that .1 
might be able to say I had read Shakespeare's Hamid in a first 
edition To Swinburne and Walter it had been a mist satisfac- 
tory day To me it was a \er\ memorable one. 

During our walk iiom the Museum to the Holhorn Bestauiant 
where we were to lunch, \ C. S. talked with eloquence and wdth 
some excitement of the Elizabethans. It seemed queer to have for 
our objective instead of a Mermaid Ta\ern or even the Cheshire 
Cheese an ultra-modern place like tin* Holhorn. 1 made 
a remark to this effect to Sw’inburne a*- we took our places at a 
little side table. But by this time the poet bad come back to 
earth and was gazing all round him at the marble walls and the 
gold-latticed ceiling 

Walter told him that the fine marble pillar.' had come from 
Baron Grant’s architectural ‘ folly ’ at Kensington. It was quite 
characteristic of Swinburne that his comment on this should take 
the form of a question * ‘ And who, may i ask, is Baron Giant*' ’ 
The band had more interest for him than the Baron, and 
although he could not hear the music of the fiddlers he seemed 
absorbingly interested m the antics of the dicf-d'ordicsl rc who, 
\iolm in hand, was swaving his body about in the most wonderful 
rhythmic gvrations to the strains of The Blue Danubt 

As I watched him I could not help speculating what his 
thoughts must be. He had lodged for a long time in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Holhorn In those far-off days so Walter had 
told me — a dancing saloon stood on part of flu* site now 
occupied by the restaurant Had the Bard T wondered, ever 
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looked in at the old Hoi born Casino, on the very site of which 
he now sat sober and sedate, enjoying his luncheon and drinking 
the pint of claret which was Ins tipple on this occasion, instead 
of beer. J was doomed to continue wondering, for allusions to 
the old uses of the floor failed to draw him. His expression 
became, like that of the Heathen Chinee, ‘childlike and bland.’ 
To him the past was jiast indeed. The hectic roysterer of the 
’sixties was gone : the grave and affable patrician of the twentieth 
century survived. 

After luncheon that ghastly vehicular contrivance known as a 
‘ four-wheeler,’ with the usual Kosinante between its shafts, was 
hailed for us, and we drove back to Putney. In the cab Swin- 
burne kept up an animated conversation about objects which he 
noticed en route. He was like a schoolboy out for a half-holiday. 
At Piccadilly Circus we were 1 * * 4 held up’ for a bit. He put his 
head out of the window. 4 Ah ! That’s Swan and Edgar’s. ] 
had to go there with my mother wdien 1 was a little chap. She 
quite liked the jdace. i hated it Fortnum and Mason's further 
down was more my sort of shop. It is associated m my mind 
with all sorts of good things to eat — delicious presen ed fruit. 
pdte de foie-gras, and everything else that is nice.’ 

Purmg the journey home the fi lends discussed, not poetry, but 
the great question regarding the manufacture of this appetising 
dish ! Walter told us horud details about the sufferings of the 
wretched goose, confined and overfed with fattening foods until his 
liver should become just right for a perfect pate. Swinburne 
gave a \erv quaint twist to the discussion at this point. Turning 
to Walter he said 4 It always has been a puzzle to me why they 
send across the Channel for goose V liver when we ha\ e so many 
fat geese here.’ My husband looked at him with an obvious note 
of interrogation in ln^ eyes. Swinburne smiled his ineffable 
smile and answered the umjHiken question. 4 Fat geese m 

England ! ’ he chirruped gleefully 4 Well, theie’s and there’s 

and there’s .’ And he went on with a list of names of 

men eminent in literature, men whom I had been taught to regard 
with respect. We both laughed, so be proceeded 4 Now their 
livers carefully treated ought to make excellent pate de foie-gras.' 

1 fear it will come as a shock to the least humorous devotees 

of Swinburne to learn that the hideous word bloke’ was not 
foreign to his vocabulary. Alas! he even sometimes employed 
it in ordinary conversation. When first 1 heard him use this 
word 1 was almost scandalised. 1 spoke to Walter about it, and 
he — from whom no secrets of the Rossetti circle were hid- -in- 

formed me that Swinburne had picked up this bit of slang from 

Pante Cabriel. The }>oet-painter maliciously revelled in the 
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us© of the argot of the slums, as he had been told that the out- 
side world believed that he and his friends always spoke in a 
‘ mediaeval ’ style. My ear soon became inured to the prosaic 
monosyllable, for Swinburne would often say of a man he liked 
‘ A very affable bloke, So-and-so.’ Such terms of speech would 
be out of place m a Hymn to Proserpine ; but heard in the home 
circle they sounded — thanks to the speaker and his tone — quite 
pleasant when I got used to them. 

The Bard made many quaint 4 finds ’ in the book line. One 
day he brought home from Wimbledon, 4 for a lark’ as he ex- 
pressed it, a tiny Coleridge in the Miniature Series. It contained 
Kubla Khan and other masterpieces and was charmingly bound 
in brown suede. He was greatly excited and delighted that it 
included Chnstabel — my husband’s favourite among Coleridge’s 
poems. He presented this little book as a veritable gem from 
Aladdin’s Cave, saying not a word about the magnificent Chnsta- 
bel illustrated by a facsimile of Coleridge’s MS. which came to 
him a few days later. 

Another 4 find ’ was a diminutive volume (two inches tall and 
a little less in width) entitled Verbam Scrnpiternum or 4 The 
Thumb Bible.’ The work is a reprint by Longman (1849) of an 
opuscule by John Ta>lor the 4 Water Poet,’ from an edition pub- 
lished in 1693, about, forty years after that 4 literary bargee’s’ 
death. Taylor makes of the art of summary something to cause 
historians and prophets to turn in their graves. 

Swinburne’s favourite passage in the little book was the 
address 4 To the Leader.’ It was a rare treat to hear him read 
the lines in his funny solemn tones and with appropriate gestures. 
I wish I could reproduce the accent and the movements. Here, 
however, are the verses : 

With care and pains out of the Sacred Book 
This little Abstract I for thee have took. 

And with great reverence have I cull’d from thence 
All things that are of Greatest consequence. 

And all I beg, when thou tak’st it in hand, 

Before thou judge, be sure to understand : 

And as thy kindness thou extend’st to me, 

At any time I’ll do as much for thee. 

J. Taylor’s method of com eying the truths of Scripture in tabloid 
form will be most easily appreciated if I give an example of it. 
The W’hole of the Book of Proverbs is disposed of m one couplet : 
The wisest Man that ever Man begot 
In heav’nly Proverbs shews what’s good, what’s not. 

However much ‘kindness’ one 4 extends’ to J. Taylor it is 
difficult to believe that his 4 Thumb Bible ’ put much strain on his 
piety (such as it was). 
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Swinburne’s recitation of Taylor’s introductory verses was 
invariably followed by a torrent of complimentary extravagance ; 
‘ Prodigious and wonderful ! * 4 The greatest of us all ! ’ 

T recall an incident which illustrates at once the casual manner 
in which Swinburne read ordinary correspondence and the attitude 
he adopted towards poets w T ho had not yet 4 arrived.’ 

On a date between 1897 and 1903 Countess Benckendorff sent 
to Swinburne for his perusal and advice a four-act play by Mr. 
Maurice Baring. A. C. S. wrote a reply, placed it with the play, 
and then forgot all about the matter. After his death the play 
and the letter w 7 ere discovered. The following is the Bard’s 
reply. It will be read with some surprise by his admirers : 

The Pines, (undated) 

Madame,— T ons me demandez si votro niece a du talent, et si elle pent 
esjterer du suce&s. 

Quant h cola moi, qui vis hors du monde des lettres, je n’oserais pas 

hasarder un avis. 

A. C. Swinburne. 

Two circumstances will appear strange to the reader about 
this communication. The first is how in the world Swinburne 
could have spoken of Mr. Baring as the niece of the Countess. 
Eventually a solution of the mystery flashed upon me. The poet 
evidently misread the word 4 Maurice’ in the Countess’s hand- 
written letter as Ma niece. The w 7 hole blunder is characteristic. 
Mr. Maurice Baring, who since the date of this little misunder- 
standing has taken a recognised place among the literati of the 
day, will no doubt be merely amused by it. The idea is distinctly 
quaint, for I confess that I cannot explain Swinburne's descrip- 
tion of himself as one living outside the world of letters. He w r as 
both in and of it. He was honoured by its high priests. He 
was a voluminous contributor to the literature, poetical and 
critical, of Ins time. Outside the world of letters! Why, he 
just palpitated wuth the life of that world. He knew no other, 
cared for no other. As to fearing to hazard an opinion, he had 
no such fear when he took pen in hand ; nor did he seem restrained 
by any such feeling when he aired his opinions for the benefit 
of the home circle. It was a ease— this plea of severance from 
the w r orld of letters — of 4 any excuse is better than none.’ He 
simply refused to look at the unpublished work of a literary 
beginner, and there wais no one in the world of letters to whom a 
novice could appeal with less hope of success than the author of 
Atalanta in Calydon. This much may be said in explanation of 
an attitude which some would describe as unsympathetic, that 
his day was so occupied by his own work that he had but a meagre 
reserve of time to devote to the task of advising literary aspirants. 
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It seems hardly credible, but Swinburne one day gave me a 
sermon — a veritable sermon preached by a real priest of the 
Established Church. He had kept the thing by him for years — 
why, I cannot say. It was part of a collection of miscellaneous 
odds and ends that he had accumulated. 

Tlie author of the sermon was a certain Mr. Purchas, who 
had a cure of souls in Brighton. Purchas had indulged in certain 
practices at the altar which had caused him to be ‘ persecuted ’ 
by the Evangelical party. The persecution caused the name of 
Purchas to be known far and wide — though his ritualistic candles 
and genuflections were as trifles to the practices that are accepted 
now as a matter of course in thousands of our churches. 

Now the Purchas persecution synchronised with the persecu- 
tion, by the same party, of the author of the Poems and Ballads. 
When Swinburne presented me with the printed discourse he 
expressed a hope that it would help to build me up in my most 
holv faith, and he told me that it had been accompanied by a 
letter in which the Brighton vicar expressed sympathy with the 
poet under the attacks which had been made upon him. 

‘ T have never read the sermon,’ said A. C. S. to me, ‘and T 
am confident that my reverend correspondent never rend the Forms 
and Ballads. Had he glanced through them he would scarcely 
have ranked me in his holy regard as a sort of Christian martyr.’ 
He struck an attitude, finger-tips of both hands touching and 
held over his breast ; his head bent sideways over one shoulder, 
and the whites of his eves showing. One almost saw’ the halo 
which he imagined. A droll picture. 

We alw’avs tried to make Swunburne’s birthday a festive 
occasion Of course, on every anniversary shoals of congratula- 
tory letters and telegrams and flowers would arrive at the house 
from strangers, at none of which would the poet give even a 
glance But he would beam all over with pleasure at being 
remembered by his friends and relatives. Tt was a matter of 
some difficulty to select a suitable present for him other than a 
book. He never smoked and hated the very smell of tobacco 
Duckilv the problem was solved in my case, for he really liked 
sweet biscuits, and T was able to add a spice of variety to mv 
birthdav gift. On one occasion I set out to find some pretty box 
filled with a delicious selection in the biscuit line. Imagine mv 
delight when in a shop T espied a tin case, designed to represent 
a series of volumes of Sir Walter Scott or Charles Dickens ! Tt 
is so long ago that I forget which of the authors had been honoured 
in this way by the biscuit manufacturer Nor does it matter verv 
much — as the sequel will show'. To all outward appearance it 
looked like a row of books in handsome bindings, and was filled 
with a choice variety of toothsome cakes. This T thought, in 
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my unwisdom, would be quite the thing for his birthday present 
and prove a tremendous surprise. I purchased the delightful thing, 
trying to imagine the while how pleased Swinburne would be, 
how he would inspect the supposed volumes, how he would 
try to pull one out, and his sensations when he discovered that 
an exquisite practical joke had been played on him and that he 
had been presented not with food for the mind, but with edible 
delectabilities. Fortunately I told my husband of my purchase. 
Walter was aghast. When he saw the dummy books he exclaimed 
with genuine horror ‘Take it hack at once. Get anything but 
that. Swinburne would be so disgusted — so enraged to think that 
the mind of man could sink so 1ow t and insult literature to such 
a degree as to imitate the outside covers of his beloved authors 
in tin ! And worse— far worse- -the inside to he filled with bis- 
cuits ! ’ I took the offensive box back. And I purchased for 
the illustrious man the inevitable book— without any biscuits 
inside it. 

C L \ R \ W ATT S - P T T N TO N 
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TURGENEV AND GIRLHOOD 


There is profound consolation in the truth that revolution is 
powerless to kill genius. It is over a- century since Ivan Turgenev 
was born at Orel, and his name stands impregnable amid the chaos 
of the Russia of to-day. 

When Cromwell's Ironsides fed the bonfires of vanities with 
First Folios, the spirit of Shakespeare soared free above their sullen 
smoke. Even thus does the Smoke of Turgenev rise from a clear 
flame lit by a divine spark. Aristocrat of aristocrats, the definite 
part he played in the freeing of the serf is history. It was well 
he died too soon to see the end of lus high hopes There can be 
no more bizarre contrast between the artistic perfection of A 
Sportsman's Diary and the artistic imperfection of Uncle Tom's 
C abm , or, in a word, between the book all art and the book all 
heart. Yet they are constantly cited as instances of the power — 
nay, the justification — of the existence of the novel with a pur- 
pose. That the social conditions of two vast continents should 
have been metamorphosed largely owing to the influence of fiction 
is of itself sufficiently startling Yet, though absolutely opposed 
in method, the half-educated humanitarian Harriet Reedier 
Stowe, and the poetic visionary whose life was one long pil- 
grimage in the ‘ pays desert du rove inachcve,’ attained the same 
goal by strangeh divergent ways which were no primrose paths. 
Alike they ‘reached the land of matters unforgot,’ by champion- 
ing the sublime cause of liberty. But whereas when Mrs Stowe 
had told her tale of wrong she had nothing more to say, Turgenev 
stood upon the threshold of the ‘house of fame’ when he had 
calmly made his damning indictment. 

Falling under the spell of his Prospero wand, we wonder at 
such an effect from such a cause. To the superficial glance, the 
sportsman’s sketches seem but a handful of perfect rustic pictures 
after the fashion of A Window m Thrums. What has this weighty 
question of slavery to do with the subject even a writer ignorant of 
Russian may venture to approach with appreciation? The anwver 
to this question lies in the fact that a simple serf gnl was the rnotixe 
power in the consecration of the dawning genius of Turgenev to 
an end worthy of it. ‘ God fulfils himself in many ways,* and 
Turgenev’s purchase of the serf who gave him his daughter was 
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surely the root of the whole matter. Because of this humble 
instrument, a Tsar was to ‘ hate the name of Turgenev,’ and exile 
its bearer to his estates for two years. It was, however, beyond 
the vanished power of an Autocrat of All the Kussias to silence 
the silver-clear voice. Cavillers have sneered at Turgenev for 
being proud of his imprisonment. He might well be, for it 
stamped him a militant in the noble army of reformers, a man of 
deeds and not of gemlike words alone. 

Mrs. Stowe preached her gospel m sermons leaving the critic 
cool. Turgenev never preached at all. He recorded the cruelty 
he had watched with the remorseless fidelity of a retentive 
memory. For he watched in intent silence throughout the super- 
sensitive childhood when he fell in love with a linden tree, and 
crept out in the dewy starlight to fling his arms about his Dryad 
and print tender kisses upon the bark enshrining her. It is rash 
to generalise, yet was ever genius more affected by his mother 
and less like her? Heredity makes but a }>oor case when these 
two are compared, though much has been made of the fact that 
both spent mail) hours confessing themselves in diaries, and both 
had them destroyed, leaving many an enigma unsolved. 

Arbitrary and arrogant, the mother of Turgenev ruled over 
her 1 souls ’ with a rod of iron, doubtless imagining her dominion 
to be equally secure over the child Ivan trembling beneath her 
harsh chastisements. Meanwhile his soul ‘ was singing in a world 
apart,’ m brief resplendent moments of happiness, or more often 
preparing for the day of reckoning when the mother should pay 
to the uttermost fai thing for tears falling in such spring torrents. 
In incidents torn palpitating from reality, in the long gallery of 
portraits of the woman tyrant, the pain of the world sensibly 
augmented by her existence, again and again she was arraigned 
at the implacable bar of memory. 

Grim was the irony destining her son to become a liberator 
of serfs, ft may be urged that the mute years of suffering had 
their value as creators of a series of characters, not lifelike, but 
living. For the witches did not influence the fate of Macbeth 
more than this mother the future of her son. That she had her 
full share in the evolution of his genius is of itself a paradox, for 
she utterly despised his art. She marvelled *a Turgenev should 
scratch things on paj>er for money,’ and run the risk of being 
criticised by those amiably dismissed by the Hun as ‘unborn.’ 
Her inconsistent wrath when the said critics proved censorious 
is another and distinctly feminine story. She is ever the most 
conspicuous figure upon his stage, where she wears many costumes 
yet no disguise. And she stands there in company with a bevy 
of exquisite maidens, her lurid colours contrasting with their 
flower-like tints. 
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There a second paradox many have underlined, lor despite 
the childhood his mother darkened Turgenev invariably placed 
woman upon a high pedestal, 1 seeming to find none good enough 
for her.’ In common with Shakespeare, it is his heroines who 
are the salt and savour of liis romances, not to speak of their 
fragrance. Shakespearean also is his recognition of the com- 
plexity and completeness of girlhood. He might — and did — aver 
that 4 women of the world alone inspire me,’ a tribute doubtless 
to Pauline Viardot, who wrote her name in such large letters 
across his later years. His work proves this saying to be less than 
a half-truth. It was fresh virginal girlhood his genius tirelessly 
enthroned. It as the elusive careless rapture of glad confident 
morning, ol first love abo\e all, he has captured in his haunting 
pages. 

Even Henry James persists in comparing him with George 
Eliot, as li she forsooth held the clue to the tangled maze leading 
to the heart of a woman Except for this flaw his short essay 
on Turgenev would be a miniature mastei piece ol intuitive per- 
ception. How can he fail to perceive it is another English con- 
temporary of Turgene\'s in wdiat he calls 4 the blooming fields ot 
fiction,’ whose girls m the pride of their grace, their quick in- 
telligence. best compare with their Russian sisters? Surely Lucy 
Desborough and Clare Dona Eorey join bands with Disa and 
Elena behind the lvorv gate and golden. Meredith and Turgenev 
told the beautfiul secrets of girlhood each in his own way. Tin- 
one was at times obscure, the other had a magical lucidity irradi- 
ating the mystery. Not lor these such designations as the half- 
adoring, half-contemptuous 4 Petite Sainte Mousseline ’ ]t has 
been said that ‘Turgenev’s inyenues are bis heroines' Even 
this innocent word is too flimsy. They are damsels who might 
have played ball with Nausicaa, or heard the heart-beats ol their 
lovers in Love in a Valley. He conveys the evanescent charm 
of immaturity with a surer touch than any other romancer. De- 
tractors who urge that he created his own tvpes, that they were 
only of 4 such stuff as dreams are made on,’ never solid Russian 
realities, are silenced now What of the voting Countess 
Hendrykova, 4 an angel of giaee and saintliness,’ faithful unto 
death beside her royal mistiess. Her own prayer sjreaks best 
lor her : 

And when the mob prevails 
And foes come to desjioll uk, 

To suffer humbly shame, 

O Saviour, aid us 

And when the hour comes 
To pass the lust dread gute. 

Breathe strength In us to pray 
‘ Father, forgive them * 
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A martyr princess copied these lines. Beside their torture Elena 
and Lisa suffered little. Turgenev insists upon the strength of 
youth, its power to mount the throne, and grasp the sceptre. Hia 
modernity of outlook is arresting, for we of our fearful and won- 
derful age know this thing. Since 1914 what a wealth of youth 
can claim ‘ Alone I did it.’ 

Turgenev wrote of the "Russia of the ’forties, 'fifties and 'sixties, 
yet certain of his girls have close kinship with the daughters of 
to-day, next to nothing in common with the typical Early 
Victorian. Pessimist in many respects, his faith in womanhood, 
or strictly speaking in girlhood, never wavered. Croakers might 
reiterate that lengthy absence from Russia turned a realist into 
an idealist; a Pygmalion breathing life into Galateas of his own 
fashioning. Henry Janies at least saw deeper, gauging the im- 
possibility ol such results irom such a feat He says of Elena : 

‘ All the tenderness of our credulity goes out to the heroine. Yet 
this image of idealised devotion swims before the reader’s vision 
in no misty region of romance, she is as solidly fair as a Greek 
statue.’ 

Turgenev was not ot tin 1 order of genius detached. If he 
confessed unabashed to the world that Torrents of Spring wa.- 
his own story he might have added that no work of his fails in 
some sort to he autobiographical. He supports the Janies theory 
of the siiffk ien< y of glimpses An inch of experience is enough 
for him Three hours in a train with a young scientist gave 
us Bazarov -Bazarov, whose personality obsessed Turgenev 
to such a degree he kept hi- famous diary for weeks ' altogether 
from Bazarov’s point of view 

ff the women of Turgenev now seem to us anomalies in night- 
mare lxussia, onlv our own ignorance is to blame, for mo4 surely 
they existed — and exist- -as when their worshipper drew them. 
Turgenev had nothing or the aridity, the sordid materialism we 
are too apt to associate with the word realist Yet none ever 
dealt more decidedly with what was real. His characters are 
actualities, gaining in clarity of outline by sheer force of con- 
densation. and the clowning quality of reticence. Novelists of 
the first iank usually cxpie-- themselves in long book-. De 
Maupassant’s are exception- ‘ Infinite riches m a little room ’ 
peifcctlv expresses the genius of Turgenev. 

The numhei of hi- hooks was relatively small, their bulk 
smaller as compared with the vast output of Dickens or Balzac of 
the teeming populations Turgenev, however, rnpidlv acquired, 
and steadily maintained, a wide popularity, proved by the sur- 
prising number of pages devoted to lists of translations of his 
works in the British Museum catalogue. \Ye may note proudly 
that Russian authority gives to an English lady, Constance 
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Garnett, the honour of being his best translator. France led 
the way to welcome a master in art, but England, if a little 
dilatory, has thus made atonement. Russians also naturally 
assure us we can at best only perceive the genius of Turgenev 
as in a glass darkly through translation. Strength and tender- 
ness, however, pierce the veil of an alien tongue and allow us to 
comprehend these things that are lovely. 

As aforesaid, Turgenev's novels are novels with purposes. 
These purposes are never forced upon the reader, he has to look 
for them, and if he is too blind to find them to comfort himself 
with inept charges of inconclusiveness. A mere note of admira- 
tion need not be trammelled by chronology. It would be a too 
lengthy, if delightful, task to enumerate all the roses in this 
garden. Only a few can be mentioned, and among them is Elena 
of On the Ere. Her moving story is comprehended in the saying 
of Shubin, her rejected artist lover : ‘ A youthful, glorious, bold 
affair. Death, life, conflict, defeat, triumph, love, freedom, 
country. God grant as much to all of us ! 

Henry James is enthusiastic over On the Ere. ‘ We prize 
it as we prize all the very best things according to our meditative 
after-sense of it Then we see its lovely unity, melting its brilliant 
parts into a single harmonious tone. The story is all in the 
portrait of the heroine.’ Mr. E. T. Elovd, in his able study, 
Tiro Russian Reformers . touches thus upon Elena, after dwelling 
upon Turgenev's passion for the old garden of his childhood : 

All the drowsy wonts nn<l sounds crowd in upon his senses, the\ Income 
crystallised as it were into ihe image of a Russian girl as fresh ami 
virginal as though she had just awakened to life with those rustling leaves 
of summer. . . All the time she had been waiting, like a joung conscript, 
for the call to victory 

Two things strike the reader with instant surprise in this 
book, written in 1^59 or earlier. For already the Kussian parent 
protests against an already revolting daughter ■ 

The father is pleased with a suitor, but what is that to a daughter? 
That was all very well in tie* old-fashioned days, but now we have changed 
all that . . . Nowadays a joung girl talks to amone she thinks lit, reads 
what she thinks tit. She goes about Moscow without a go\erness or a maid 

In the country bouses there is almost American freedom of inter- 
course. Without a touch of coquetry Elena talks long and con- 
fidentially with the worthy Resarov, her devout adorer, disputes 
gaily with Shubin, and asks Tnsarof without a. trace of false 
modesty to sit on a bench in the shade,’ where they converse 
with the perfect comradeship leading swiftly to a perfect love. 
Insarof the patriot, stirring with all his soul to free Bulgaria from 
the yoke of Turkey, is now a melancholy anomaly. Vet it is 
not difficult to understand why Elena, who has been ‘ waiting, 
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waiting, waiting,’ joyously recognises her leader and master. ‘ To 
liberate one’s country,’ she said. ‘ It is terrible even to utter those 
words, they are so grand.’ 

Her wonderful diary offers an opportunity to Mr. Lloyd for the 
contemptuous remark that ‘ In English fiction the diary is an 
accepted banality, one more device for avoiding the real things. 
This sensitive secret confession of a soul to itself has nothing in 
common with Mrs Larmus of Thackeray’s derision.’ Mr. 
Lloyd forgot that the elegant volume of blue velvet unlocked with 
a silver key, by that minx Blanche Amory, was not a diary but a 
collection of verses in French and English, some beseeching the 
angels to guard her ‘ pretty baby brother,’ presumably when she 
was boxing his ears. He forgot also that the diary of Elena is 
not more unlike an ‘ accepted banality ’ than that of Clare Doria 
Forey. The sad beauty of the scene where Richard Feverel hears 
‘ the music of that name,’ when 4 it sounded faint and mellow 
beyond the hills of death,’ is unsurpassed. Pathetic Clare 
lacked Elena’s splendid recklessness, yet these two are soul-sisters 
because they loved much. 

Elena shook hersell free from her environment and hitched 
her wagon to the stars fiom early childhood. Her brief friend- 
ship with the small beggar-maid Katya in her crown of cornflowers 
was epoch-making, because this lawless companion spoke to her 
of ‘ God’s full freedom,’ until 4 with secret respect and awe Elena 
drank in those new unknown words. Even then she was waiting, 
convinced she heard a mystic voice calling her, as unconsciously 
ready to answer with full self-surrender as Joan of Arc.’ ‘ Read- 
ing alone could not satisfy the girl, from childhood she thirsted 
for action, for active well doing. The poor, the hungry, the 
sick tormented her, absorbed all her thoughts,’ ‘ as the years flew 
swiftly, like waters running under snow.’ Her diary was her 
sole confidant, and she wrote in it 4 Being good isn’t much, doing 
good . . . that’s the great thing in life.’ Such was her creed 
before the dawn of her pure passion for Insarof , such it remained. 
A creed of beautiful achievement, not merely of aspiration. The 
wearisome defect of too many modern novelists in harping 
ad nauseam upon the physical perfection of their heroines is never 
Turgenev’s. Shubin describes Elena once and finally : 

1 And Elena Nikolae\na’s bust? ’ inquired Besenyev, ‘how is it getting 
on? ’ 

‘ No, my dear boy, it's not getting on That face is enough to drive one 
to despair. The lines are pure, severe, correct ; one would think there 
would lx* no difficulty in catching a likeness. It’s not as easy as one would 
think, though. It’s like a treasure in a fairy tale— you can’t get hold of it. 
Have you ever noticed how she listens? There's not a single feature 
different, but the whole expression of the eyes is constantly changing, and 
with that the whole face changes What is a sculptor, and a poor one too, 
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to do with such a luce? She’s a wonderful creature — a stiange creature,’ 
he added after a pause. 

‘ Yes, she is a wonderful girl,’ Besenyev repeated after him. ‘ And 
she the daughter of Nikolai Artemyvitch Stahov! And after that people 
talk about blood, about stock! The amusing part of it is that she really 
is his daughter, like him as well ns like her mother, Anna Vassilyevna. 
1 resjH'Ct Anna Vassylevna from the depths of my heart; she’s been 
awfully good to me, but she’s no better than others. Where did Elena get 
that soul of hers V Who kindled that tire in her? There’s another problem 
for you, philosopher ’ 

Besenyev and Shubin have to watch the rapid conquest of 
Elena by Insarof, then* lovers’ eyes speedily showing them the 
truth. Borneo and Juliet were scarce more rapid in their wooing, 
and no whit more ardent. Beioie she is sure, Elena writes in the 
diary *It*s true our tastes are alike, lie and I : both of us don’t 
care for poetry, neither oi us knows anything about art.’ They 
lived their epic poem instead, this patriot, and the patriot who be- 
came one by ins adoption and her grace, lnsarol is no failure w hen 
we reflect upon the nobility of his struggle to leave Elena, yield- 
ing to the inevitable only after her dauntless avowal. When she 
brings health and gladness to the dreary sickroom fragrant with 
her posy of mignonette lie may well say solemnly ' My wile in the 
sight of God.’ 

It has been alleged that the early years in Berlin, the later in 
Baden-Baden of the seven hills, ‘ half-Germamsed ’ Turgenev. 
The fine malice of his miniature oi the German Zoya in this book 
is enough to give this calumny the he. Shubin is shamed at the 
thought of her ' vulgar cheeks ’ catching his wayward fancy for 
an idle moment. ‘ And 1 as vain and sill} and petty as thib 
mawkish German gn 1 ? ’ he asks angrily. Moreover, as m 
Torrents of Spring the brutality of a German officer ioims one ol 
the pivots upon which the story turns. Bisarol, despite puny 
proportions and boduy weakness, proves strong enough to pUbh a 
drunken officer bull} into the lake, to silence his insolent demand 
for a kiss from Elena She can thus justify her pnde in her 
choice He dies m Venice at the end of a day all joy ‘ with 
no works done, and gieat woiks undone.’ Was it nothing to 
send such a disciple to toil for Bulgaria? 

To pause over Torrents o) Spring is to reflect gratefully u|x>u 
its upholding of that essential article of the faith ol the optimist, 
‘There can never be one lost good ’ ‘ Tout ce roman-B est vrai. 

Je l'ai Wen et senti personnellement. ("est ma propre histoire ’ 
Such was Turgenev’s unnecessary confession. For the 
atmosphere of \ cry truth clings about its \ lolet-scented pages 
For once be forsook Kussia to find an Italian heroine all unex- 
pectedly among the sugar- pi urns of a confectioner’s shop m 
Frankfurt. The purpose of this story is clear as crystal Gemma 
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exerts the full strength of her nature to do right. Her flawless 
honesty has a logical ultimate reward. Sanin by craven yielding 
to one sin mortgages his whole i'uture to misery. 

It is an old, old story, winning through to a happy ending for 
the generous girl who knew no resentment. Chance brings Sanin 
to the shop kept by her mother, and he helps Gemma to restore 
the young brother taken alarmingly ill. A charming intimacy 
follows with these people educated above their modest station. 
Sanin soon hears of an eligible German suitor, and the mother 
begs him to plead the cause of Jvluber. The scene under the 
cherry trees is one of the immortal garden scenes of literature, for 
Turgenev learned garden magic from his Dryad at Sparshoe, and 
the moon silvering Verona’s fruit-tree tops forever surely shone 
there. 

4 The sun shone low, it was seven o’clock in the evening, and 
there was more purple than gold in the full slanting light . . . 
somewhere a dove was cooing a never-ceasing note.’ Gemma has 
guessed her own secret and is loyal to it. She will not promise 
to marry Kliiber. But Sanin does not guess his, until a German 
officer insults Gemma and he flashes out the challenge from which 
Kluber’s slavish class-respect holds him back. He can find no 
second but the inimitable Pantaleone, once an opera singer, now 
a servant with the soul of a knight-errant. Gemma breaks wnth 
Kluber directly she understands herself, and Sanin is carried 
aw'ay on the wings of fiist lo\e. All his vague discontent 
vanishes, and he determines to sell his Russian estates and marry 
Gemma. In an unhappy hour he goes to Baden to complete this 
business, and is ensnared by Madame Polosoif, embodiment of 
the world-old Venus Vietnx. He sells himself body and soul to 
this she-devil, yet we are compelled to realise this degrading in- 
fatuation has not killed his lo\e for Gemma. Madame Polosoff 
actually makes him drive past the little shop on 4 the uncomfort- 
able back seat of the carriage,’ smiling her evil smile as she lolls 
on the cushions opixisite. The chivalrous boy Emilio, destined 
to fall fighting for Garibaldi, cries out 4 Traditore,’ as Sanin 
passes, and the furious Pantaleone shakos his fist. 

The end is not yet. Samn’s whole future is poisoned by his 
heinous fault. In the horrible loneliness of the alter years he 
dreams madly of atonement, and goes back to Frankfurt to find 
even Gemma’s dwelling swept away. He discovers her address in 
America and w ntes to her, to learn from her reply in one revealing 
flash all lie lias forfeited. 

The whole letter was ver\ kind and simple, (.lemma thanked Sanin 
for not having hesitated to write to her, for having confidence in her; she 
did not conceal from him that she had passed some painful moments after 
his disappearance, but she added that she considered, ami alwavs had oon- 
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sidered, her meeting with him as a happy thing, inasmuch as it had pre- 
vented her from being the wife of Mr. Kltibcr, and in that way had led 
Indirectly to her marriage with her husband, with wtiom she had now 
lived twenty-eight years in perfect happiness, comfort, and prosperity. 

A portrait falls from the letter., Gemma in all her loveliness. 
As lie wonders he sees written upon the hack ‘ My daughter 
Marianne, whose wedding is to be soon.’ 

We will not attempt tx> describe the feelings Sanin experienced ns he 
read the letter; for such feelings there is no satisfactory expression. They 
are too dec 4 ]) and too strong, and too vague for any word Only music 
could reproduce them. 

Samn sends the garnet cross, once Gemma's love gift to him, 
to her child set in a splendid pearl necklace. Torrents of Spring 
would have been a tragedy in a less cunning hand. Here again 
the right-mindedness of a pure girl achieves a tangible result for 
good. When Sanin failed her she would not belittle her lover 
by blaming the man who had inspired it. Hers was the brave 
Browning standpoint : 

Since nothing all my love avails. 

Since all my life seemed meant for fails, 

Since this was written and needs must be — 

My whole heart rises up to bless 
Your name In pride and thankfulness J 

Sanin had taught her what love was. Her gratitude remained 
a thing of gracious beauty. 

The poignant id\ 11 I irst Love might ha\e shared the title 
Torrents of Spring for all its piteous diilciciice It is the mas- 
terly analysis of the innocent idolatry of a box of fifteen for the 
fairy-tale princess who flashes into his lilt 4 a- queen regnant of 
a court of lovers, cold to all. The truth is shadowed m the prose 
poem Zenaida could not set down in xoise Yixidly she 
pictures her fancy A Greek girl singing pious lixmiis with pure 
companions is snatched away by Bacchantes to their unclean 
revels, leaving only her withered wreath behind. The jealous 
boy hears a whisj>er of a s^Tet lover, and Meal- by night into 
Zenaida’s garden to eat the bitterest fnut from the tree of know- 
ledge when lie sees her keeping tryst with In- own father. If 
Turgenev really abjured marriage because of what he bad wit- 
nessed between bis parents, can we wonder alter reading First 
Lore * What is its pui[Hjse? Can anything but a sickening 
sense of despair overwhelm the {>oor lad watching In- father raise 
a whip to sear tb( 4 delicate arm of his idol whilst she cringes 
before her master? Vet a lesson is taught exon here. 

That’s love, that’H passion To think of not rexoltlng, of tearing h blow 
from unxone whatever, even the dearest hand 15ut it seems one can if 
one loves. 
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‘ What have I fresher or more precious than her memory? ’ sighs 
her adorer in old age. 

A Nest of Noblemen was issued in the same year as On the 
Eve, making 1859 memorable. Elena was a modern of moderns, 
with her rebellion against use and wont, her quest for ‘ God’s 
full freedom.’ It is significant of Turgenev’s profound know- 
ledge of what he calls ‘ the most subtle and mysterious instru- 
ment of all — a young girl’s heart,’ that he could paint the por- 
trait of an old-fashioned maiden, with exactly the same sureness 
of touch. He may appear as the knight-errant of Andromeda 
struggling in her chains. He admires her, but he is equally 
sensitive to the exquisite attributes making three men desire Lisa. 

She was not a great beauty or gifted with brilliant attributes or great 
intellect ; she could not succeed in anything without labour. She played 
the piano well, but only Lem in knew what it had cost her. She had read 
little, she had not words of her own, but she had her own ideas, and went 
her own way. ... So she had grown up tranquilly and restfully, till she 
had reached the age of nineteen. She was very charming without being 
aware of it herself Her every movement was full of spontaneous, some- 
what awkward, gracefulness; her voice had the silvery ring of untouched 
youth, the least feeling of pleasure called forth an enchanting smile on 
her lips, and added a deep light, and a kind of mystic sweetness to her 
kindling eyes. Penetrated through and through by a sense of duty, by the 
dread of hurting am one whatever, with a kind and tender heart, she had 
loved all men and none in parficulai ; God only she had loved passionately, 
timidly, and tenderly. 

Shallow PanGun, to his enduring credit, wished to make her 
his wife. The old German ininit lan was a failure, till he set 
his thought of her to music ; Lavretsky, exulting in his imagined 
freedom, has his supreme moment of fulfilment when in a garden, 
all asleep but for the nightingales he clasps her in his arms. 

Otvy jour heart, only that will toll you the truth. Experience, 
prudence, all that is dust and ashes Do not deprive yourself of the best, 
the sole happiness on earth. 

Thus lie urges m vain, lor behind Lisa's gentleness her religion 
has forged a will of iron. Her first hope is to lead the man 
she lo\es to God. The soft sunshine of the Sunday morning in 
l he ullage church where he watches her praying for him is no 
‘light that never was.’ When she hears his wife is not dead as 
they had both believed, her high courage never falters. She 
exerts her power to make lum do what she conceives to be his 
duty, and return to her w ho.-o ‘soul smells of patchouli.’ When 
he has promised she takes the veil “ I have made up my mind, 
and asked counsel of God,' is hei sole reply to the protestations 
of her family. 

Her soul is a sacred garden 
Where mystical flowers uprise, 

The violets of Eternity 

And the lilies of Paradise. R 2 
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Lavretsky proves worthy of his love perfected by her example. 

He was a man of action; he kept his belief in goodness, his steadfast 
will, his zeal for work ... he had become actually an excellent farmer, 
he had really learnt to cultivate the land, and his labours were not only for 
himself: he had to the best of his powers secured on a firm basis the 
welfare of his peasants. 

Once he went hack to Lisa’s garden to find it ringing with the 
laughter ot the gay young folks playing the old Kussian game 
4 Puss in the Corner,' while the old folks slept m their graves. 
The book is only sad to the undiscerning, permeated as it is with 
the charm of the goodness of Lisa. To her only, the useful future 
of Lavretsky is due. 

Seven productive years separated Smoke fiom Fathers ami 
Sons , which offended both generations equally in 1 8f>< > They 
have one analogy. Then two girls Katya and Tatiana are not 
their heroines. To supcifu ial observation they stand aside meekly 
subordinate to the maturer syrens in all their glittering confusion 
of new ideas with the old selfishness of passion. Yet their in- 
genuous youth prevails. Laeh marries a man these rivals, armed 
cap-a-pie with every gift and grace, had striven to drag at their 
chariot wheels Arkadi scarcely realises this as he makes his 
way blindly to Ins ‘ wild flower,’ to have his eyes bli^lully opened. 
Blessing not cursing is to be hm portion. Idle sombre tragedy 
of Bazarov who set him m the way for happiness has thus its 
gleam of brightness Mr Lloyd thinks 4 that in no hook does 
Turgenev show his almost jealous attitude towards woman more 
He forgets the satire lavished upon the odious Eudoxia as ‘ new ' 
as a suffragette of 1913 Yet the pessimist cannot justly add 
Fathers and Sons to his dieary library. 

Ip it possible that pure and <le\oie<l love may not t>e all-powerful? Oh’ 
no! However passionate, however rebellious the heart that rests in a 
tomb, the Hovers that have sprung ui> over it look peacefully at us with 
their innocent eves Thev speak to us not only of eternal repose, of that 
perfect repose of ‘ indifTeient ’ nature, they speak to us also of eternal 
reconciliation and of a life which cannot end. 

The wholesome Knt\a js limned in a few fnm sttokes The 
task of Tatiana is harder, she has to stand aside and suffer in 
watching hei weak lover made the toy of a woman who lias twice 
shown herself too paltry to renounce luxury for his sake 

Litvinof’s Ix'trothed was a voung gill of pure Itussian blood, with fair 
complexion and well rounded form: liei features wore somewhat large i>er- 
haps, but were lighted In a j**<*uliarly frank and kind expression, her eyes 
were of a clear brown hue, and a gleam of sunshine seemed always resting 
on her pure white Mow Absolutely simple Tatiana was very strong. 
The dignity of her silent repioaeh cut d«a*per into the heart of tin* passion- 
tossed Litvinof than any words 
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She goes home with one of the best of Turgenev’s wonderful 
galaxy of aunts, until he follows her repentant ‘ to kiss the hem 
of her dress.’ Tatiana forgave with the free nobility making for- 
giveness an incentive rather than a humiliation. Smoko , in 
addition to its faultless artistry, has logic in its happy ending. 

The misogynist in the melancholy story of Roudine de- 
nounces the cardinal faults of women as ‘ recrimination, allusion 
and reproach.’ He never knew Tatiana. 

Natalie, wdio first pricked the bubble of Roudine’s reputation, 
is another over whose development Turgenev hovers with loving 
skill : 

Thin and dark, she had not yet reached her full growth, and she did 
not hold herself perfectly straight Her features were rather marked for 
a girl of seventeen. Equally beautiful was the clear, smooth forehead 
which rose above her gently arching eyebrows. She spoke very little, but 
when anyone was talking she listened and looked fixedly at him as if she 
was unwilling to let am thing escape her 

Like Kecamier ‘ elle ecuutait a\ec seduction,’ and all Roudine 
asked of life was a listener. He could only believe in himself when 
he was making another believe in him. He read aloud to Natalie, 
making Faust or Dettma's Litters texts for somewhat Lytton 
like sermons on the True or the Beautiful. 

There streamed wonderful messages grand and touching, thoughts new 
and lofty, which filled Natalie's soul as with the strains of enchanted 
music, while a hol> fire of enthusiasm burnt in her troubled veins. 

Her delicate receive melted in the avowal : 

lielhwe me a woman not <>nh has the power of understanding a sacrifice, 
she also knows how to saeriliee herself. 

Rotidme teplies ‘ You know 1 think only Joan of Arc could have 
saved France.* A little mote, and he cheats himself and Natalie 
into tin 1 belief that lie loves her. Yet she has scarcely plighted 
her troth when doubt knocks at the door. Unstable as water, 
he cannot endure. A breath of opposition is enough. * Submit,’ 
‘ submit,’ is his cry, paral\<me Natalie, just as Alvan did Clotilde 
in The Tra<jie Comedians The poor child feels herself degraded 
beside her fallen idol. She had ever been fearless 

• You asked me’ [she began with new force] • what answer I gave my 
mother when she said she would rather see me dead than consent to my 
marriage* with urn I told her I would rather be dead than the wife of 
someone else. . You have so often spoken of self-sacrifice, but do you 
know- if you had said to me just now " 1 love you, but I can’t marry you. 
I eau’t answer for the future: give me your hand and follow me,” do you 
know' that 1 should have followed joul I was ready for everything. But 
fiom words to deeds was further than I thought, and you are afraid.’ 
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Her pride was wounded to the quick, her self-abasement bitterer 
than her heartache. Thus Roudine loses his supreme opportunity. 
4 Ah ! how many people 1 have impressed,’ jk his dismal summing- 
up of his life before he falls for a cause not his own upon a Paris 
barricade in 1848 like Jean Servien in the Commune. Roudine is 
more than ever the saddest book of Turgenev’s, because its hero 
is a symbol of Russian failure. 

This necessarily incomplete survey should not however lead 
to the error of supposing Turgenev’s insight into girlhood to be 
narrowed by class limitations. Those arresting excursions into 
the occult, Faust and Clare M Hitch , the last story he ever com- 
pleted, certainly have their scenes set upon familiar ground. 
Whether the strange Clare suggested to Mr. Kipling the more 
painful dream-life ol the wretched Mrs. Keith Wessington m 
The Phantom Rickshaw is a question over which for all its 
interest it is impossible to linger. It is essential to realise 
that Turgenev’s own purchase of the serf girl set its maik jndelibh 
upon his genius. 

This event is accountable for more than Ins obvious respect 
for the man who in Fathers and Sons fulfils what he calls ‘ the 
holiest of holy duties,' and regularises the position of the mother 
of his son. It led Turgenev to paint a series of portraits of II u-- 
sian peasant girls Jsraels-like in their fidelity. He rarely depict- 
them other than loyal and wrtuous except in the striking instance 
of the hard Kvlampia of the terrible masterpiece .1 Lear of the 
Steppes , who ends her evil days as ‘ a virgin of the flagellant order.’ 
Turgenev complained of Balzac : ‘ C’est un ethnographe, pas un 
artiste.’ Yet he too went to t lie Shakespearean sou ice to which 
literature owes Lc pi re Gonot. 

This is no place to dwell upon the oft-reiterated 1 1 nth that 
Turgenc\ stands among the few short-story wntets of tin* first 
rank. One example, A Ruing Relic, is too perfect to be ignored 
A sportsman peers into a dim hut 4 with a scent of mint and 
balm,’ to find a very distorted figure ujon a trestle bod. A 
\oiee, 4 faint and low hk* the whispering marsh rushes.’ tells him 
it is Lukerya, once the rustic beauty who led the song and dance 
upon his mother’s estate, and he shrinks back in horror She 
tells him how rising up half-asleep to hear the nightingales she 
fell down some steps ‘and broke something inside ’ Yet she i- 
calmly resigned. 

‘ He who stirs God’s wrath is far less w'ell ofl" than me*’ ‘ I look and 
listen The t>ees buzz and hum in the hives, a dove sits on the roof and 
coos A sparrow flies in, or a butterfly, that’s a great treat for me * 
* An j one in health may fall into sin. I’m out of! from sin ’ 


Such are her words and sweet visions bring comfort She dreams 
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she is well and waiting for her lover, plaiting a wreath of corn- 
flowers in a great field where a voice calls her : 

And behold! over the very tops of the ears there came gliding very 
quickly before me not Vassya but ('hrist, Himself. And how I knew it was 
Christ I can’t say. They don’t paint Him like that. Only it was He, and 
He held out His hand to ine ‘ Fear not,’ said He, ‘ my bride adorned, 
follow Me and you shall lead the choral dance in heaven, and sing the 
songs of Paradise.’ 

A Living Relic carries conviction, it is no mere poetic fancy. 
Lukerya, rejoicing in her martyrdom, takes a high place among 
those Turgenev rejoices to honour. His touch of Russian melan- 
choly, like the sobbing wind boding rain to-morrow upon a perfect 
day, is not the icy blast of the cvnic. 

In 1877 Turgenev published Virgin Soil , a shattering proof 
of the fallacy of the cowardly shibboleth, ‘Too old at forty.’ Tt 
cost him the public funeral he was the last man to have desired, 
because the Tsar lacked perception to recognise that it probed to 
the canker at the root of the Nihilist movement, as certainly as 
it immortalised its higher ‘expirations. ‘ There is no going back 
for the Marianna* of Russia.’ 4 When liberty goes out of a place 
it is not the first to go, nor the second to go, but the last to 
remain sang jubilant Walt Whitman. 4 Our people is asleep. 
But if anything doe* wake it, it won’t be what we are thinking 
of.’ Tims spoke the doubter Nezdanov, and he has shown 
Turgenev a tnie piophet. 

Mananna step* through 4 the fine grass thick with lilies’ and 
confesses hei*c!f to Xe/danov, who cursed with the curse of 
Koudme cannot n*e to her level . 

If 1 n in unhnpp\ it's not foi mj own sake. It sometimes seems to me 
that I suffer for all the oppressed, the poor, the ignorant in Russia. No, 
I don’t sutler, but 1 am indignant, I uni in revolt for them. 

Marianna, is no visionary. She dons her peasant dress with a 
smile, and turns to menial labour with cheerful capacity. 

* I)o on know what, Marianna,* sa\s Salomin. ‘To my idea combing 
the hair of a dirty urchin is a samtiee of which many people are incap- 
able.’ ‘ Hut I would not leiuse to do that. Vassily Fedovitch.’ *1 know 
>ou would not. Yes, you are capable of that. And that’s what you will 
U* doing for a time, and then ma\be something else too . . . You will 
scour pots and pans and pluck chickens, and so— who knows?— you will 
save your count r\ ’ * You are laughing at me, Vassily Fedovitch.’ 

Salomin shook his head slowly. * O m\ sweet Marianna, I'm not laughing 
at you, and my words arc the simple truth. You now, all you Russian 
women are loftier, more capable than we men.’ Marianna raised her down- 
cast eyes. ‘ I should like to justify >our expectations, Salomin, and then 
I’m ready to die.’ * No,’ said he, * Live, live, that’s the great thing.’ 
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Indomitable Marianna starts stalwart upon hei quest. She 
is serenely ready to face prison or scaffold, ready even to give 
her strong white hand to the wavering, stumbling Nezdanov, 
thinking herself m love with him instead of the cause in which 
he only half believes, wistfully envious of her glorious certainly 
Like Elena, she is solidly fair; unlike her, fate leads her to 
happiness instead of an heroic doom. 

Turgenev died in 1883 when hope smiled over the Bussia lit 1 
permanently enriched. He was spared the anguish of witnessing 
the degradation of his land of heart’s desire, the desecration of 
those lilied gardens. When Meredith left us Sir J. M 
Barrie wrote memorable words of the company of his heroines he 
exquisitely conceived as waiting to greet the spirit of their creator, 
as it went on its way. 

They did not go with him. these his splendid propeii>, the ladles of the 
future. They went to tell the whole earth of a new world for women 

Might not the same be said in all gratitude to these maidens of 
Turgenev? 


Lilian Bow l\nd-Brow n. 
(Hoicland Grey ) 
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In the bibulous day s before the war, it is said that cricket was 
once regarded as a game. It is now recognised as the most 
arduous of all occupations; for while the ordinary man works 
seven or eight hour.-, a day, the cricketer finds it necessary to 
reduce the hours of public play to four and a quarter, or at most 
four and a half. The times are long since past w’hen a century 
might be made before lunch or the captains arranged an extra 
hour’s play to avoid a draw ; these things survive only in village 
cricket, where the rude forefathers of the hamlet slog. Our more 
exquisite exponents of the art, like the fragile beauties of the 
Augustan Age, are not now on view before noon ; and stumps are 
sometimes drawn at four, lest too long exposure to a burning sun 
should liUi t the complexion, or an early dew affect the feet. 

Lawn tennis, too, has been altered out of recognition. Thirty 
years ago it was a game for young ladies and curates of the less 
muscular type of Christianity, and the preliminary’ matches on 
the courts were afterwards solemnised at the altar ; it was less 
a spoit than the overture to a betrothal. But the times have 
changed At the recent tournament of representative players at 
\V linbledon , the whole world fought out a series of championships ; 
and one of the competitors, conscious of the international import- 
ance of the occasion, was fed with champagne by a t-olicitous 
attendant and massaged between every set to get the last ounce 
out of his muscles At no distant date we may expect the fledgling 
champion^ to bring a retinue of highly qualified medical specialists 
who will inject apptopnate stimulants before, and the necessary 
sedatives alter, the event . and it may become imperative to pro- 
\ide a nursing home in the immediate neighbourhood, with a 
variety of twilight sleep for exhausted sportsmen. 

Both cricket and tennis, howexer, must yield place to boxing 
Within the past month special cables have informed an eager 
world that Dempsey had taken a walk and Carpentier had his 
hair cut. Aeroplanes ha\e carried pictures of the combat in the 
ring to waiting steamships in the Atlantic, and other aircraft have 
circled over European capitals with the latest news of the fight 
Famous novelists were engaged to describe each blow with the 
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precision of a master at once of pugilistic and literary style ; and 
great tragediennes were interrupted in their dying on the boards 
while the theatre manager announced that one man had broken 
bis thumb in an attempt to break another man’s head. When 
science, literature, and art thus conjoined to celebrate the triumph 
of matter over mind, the more hopeful of our contemporaries may 
perhaps feel that civilisation has not been built altogether in vain. 

Only the sourer kind of puritan would maintain that sport is 
a bad thing. It has done so much for England that it is now 
an essential part of the spirit of our people ; lair play is a national 
ideal. Blit there must be many men, neither obviously idiotic 
nor in a state of senile decay, who are coming to the conclusion 
that we are getting far too much even of a good thing, and that 
the spirit of the game is being crushed out of it by the weight 
of its accessories and advertisement. 

At a great cricket match there are now far mote rcfxn'tors 
than players. A hundred pens describe every over; a hundred 
cameras are ready to photograph every ball. The next morning’s 
papers contain descriptions of the game by famous critics of litera- 
ture ; and picture** bv expert craftsmen of a surptised batsman, a 
prone stump, and a bail in the air. It is probably only a question 
of time before an enterprising editor calls m a professor of psycho- 
analysis to reveal the suppressed emotion.- of the captains, and to 
discuss the reactions of the unconscious complex which Peonies 
the bowler’s wickets 

Who can wonder m these circumstances that the game is often 
dull? The players are so obsessed by the importance of the 
occasion that all spontaneity is lost. When details of a single 
stroke may he cabled to the Antipodes, and a> chance gesture be 
preserved to all posterity, the contestants are under a. double 
temptation to j>o-e and play for safety The camera makes 
cowards of ic ail ; tin* best batsman in the world may feel that 
googhes phis Kodaks are unplayable. 

Nothing on eeith is immune from the camera 1 The photo- 
grapher follows the golfer round the green ; m the ring the cinema 
operates continuously, and there have been ugly rumours, and 
something more than rumours, that a minimum length of film is 
stipulated before tin* contract is signed. The moment the match 
is over, victor and vanquished retire to their dressing-rooms, the 

1 It is nwt oiilv in sport that the- photographer has become an unmitigated 
nuisance W hen he advertises the prize beauty of Buxton and the pn/e bale of 
Bexhill he men)', panders to tin harmless \anit\ of thoobstuie Hut the tune has 
come when h( respects no ifnmonv, howe\er solemn, and no emotion, however 
sacred A few weeks ago tin eflec t of an impressive offering before the Cenotaph 
was entirely sjKult b\ the arra\ of < amcras in the, foreground , and when a statesman 
is not exempt from the kodak even at his mother’s open grave the outrage passes all 
^ensure save that of silent scorn 
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boxer turns journalist, and diverts his mind by describing the pulp- 
ing of his body. Since the articles are contracted for before the 
light and must be written immediately after, the children of this 
world have sometimes suspected a tacit understanding between 
the principals that they should not hurt each other too much. 
The play’s the thing, but money talks, and the known financial 
details of boxing give no reason to suppose that its heroes are 
above the common lust of gold. 

The transition of sport from a business to a pastime and back 
to a business again would make a curious subject for a historian’s 
holiday. The old country sports were a diminished survival of 
that earlier stage of human history when hunting and fishing 
were the essential means of obtaining food; even to the present 
day they have retained a shrunken and etiolated utilitarian aspect. 
Horse-racing derives directly from the use of cavalry m war ; 
and most old pastimes are either an imitation of or a species of 
training for the once universal business of war. 

But with the growth of an urban civilisation sport assumes 
a different aspect. It is no longer concerned even remotely with 
the provision of food, which the city takes for granted, but it 
is still a colourable imitation ol war, the combat of individuals 
or teams for victory. Confined to a limited space by the pressure 
of population, the players diminish and the onlookers increase; 
inevitably it becomes an actiuty in which the few T play for the 
benefit of the many. When the spectator demands amusement 
the play becomes a spectacle and the participant a professional. 
But a sport that is at once a spectacle and a profession is no 
longer entirely a sport It must draw crowds if it is to pay its 
way, and those whose livelihood depends on amusing the crowd 
must study the crowd as well as the game. 

Broadly speaking, the solitary sportsman who goes out for 
food and exercise is impatient of any audience at all ; the village 
still prefers playing the game to watching, the towm prefers 
watching to playing. The Roman arena and the Spanish bull- 
fight aie the Latin counterparts of our cricket, football, and 
baseball grounds as creations of the town, of a society which 
looks on while others perform; they all provide professionalised 
sport as a spectacle for payment. It is only necessary to compare 
the accommodation provided by the Roman amphitheatre at 
Verona with that of Kenmngton Oval or the bull-ring at Bilbao 
to realise that there is very little difference between the demand 
of the crowd for entertainment down the ages. 

But the taste for sjxart is by no means universal. It is 
confined to the active races which possess a superfluity of physical 
vigour, and it is in some sort an index of that vigour. The 
Slavs lo\e a theatre, but they have no idea of s|x>rt : the passivity 
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of the East is in their blood. The Roman Republic and Empire 
loved the public games, but the taste died out as the stamina of 
the people declined. The more masculine Spaniard and the 
Englishman retain their zest, and with ourselves it is precisely 
in the towns, where the natural physical vigour of the people 
can find least satisfaction and outlet, that the passion for sport 
as a spectacle leaches its height. 

It is often urged that sport is a solvent of class-bitterness, 
and its devotees a universal clan of brotherhood and good fellow- 
ship. If that were so, all save the most exaggerated estimates 
of its importance could he cheerfully conceded. But, in fact, the 
claim is subject to very considerable limitations. Cricket is 
admittedly superior to class-distinctions. But the two rival games 
of football follow largely the difference of class ; Rugby belongs 
to the ‘gentlemen,’ and Soccer is the professional, spectacular and 
commercialised pm suit The bacillus of golf (whose first symp- 
toms are an unintelligible vocabulary) is a discriminating microbe ; 
it attacks politicians, professional and busiuess men, hut it seldom 
gets below the bank cleik, and the horny-handed are almost 
immune. Lawn-tennn is equally a game of the classes with a 
slightly different social distribution ; it includes the shop assistant 
and the tvpist, but the liawv and the bricklayer are seldom en- 
gaged in the gentlemen’s singles. Horse racing approximates 
nearest to the dtinociatic ideal, and Epsom and Doncaster cer- 
tainly assemble humanity in the mass But Ascot and Goodwood 
are not precisely representative of the proletaiiat. 

The exaggerated attention and even national importance now 
attributed to pursuit-* whose very name proclaims them no more 
than a pastime are quite recent developments It was onh late 
m the Victorian age that games were regarded as anything mote 
than an amusement for vouth; the older newspapers gave little 
attention to sport, and the cricket match m I'lckuick was alino-f 
the ortlv sporting event in literature. The grandfather of the 
present captain of the England eleven devoted, by a strange but 
eertainlv fortuitous coincidence, exactly eleven word- to encket • 

A herd of tuns with clninom bowled. 

And MunijH'd the wicket 

ft would be difficult to compress more blunders into fewer words. 
But the lame of Tennyson a-* a poet was not eclipsed by this 
betraval of bis ignorance II the mistake wa<- pointed out to 
him by hypercritical reviewers lie did not trouble to alter the 
phrase, and it stands a 1 - he wrote it in The Princess to-day 

But towards the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of 
the twentieth century, the attention paid to sport steadily in- 
creased ; men as well as boys, and in time women as well as men, 
began to play and watch other.- play Entei prising seaside results 
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and hotel-keepers were quick to enter for the new demand ; busi- 
ness interests exploited the public taste, and the newspapers began 
to follow suit. A few voices were raised in private against the 
supersession of conversation by sporting slang, but most sensible 
men supposed that the extravagance would wear itself out. A few 
perhaps took the more cynical view that preoccupation with sport 
w^as a political safety-valve, keeping the mass engaged in muscular 
trivialities while the greater game of politics or preferment was 
played. 

The direct monetary rewards of this new type of commer- 
cialised sport are by no means insignificant, but that is a matter 
of no great importance, except in so far as it attracts young men 
from productive to non-productive pursuits. A career in which a 
man reaches his zenith at thirty, is superseded at forty, and for- 
gotten at fifty, must pay high wages while it lasts. But pro- 
fessional sportsmen are not as a rule a long-lived race. 

The indirect rewards are often greater, and they entail more 
serious consequences. The professional sportsman, or that more 
dubious growth, the amateur-professional, is tempted to take him- 
self too seriously when he occupies a disproportionate amount of 
public attention. A single match may make a cricketer or foot- 
baller a household word, a single season transform him into a 
glonou- being whose sen ices are competed for by rival clubs and 
countie* . If he can retain his form, patent medicines pursue him 
v it h demands for testimonials, charity chairmen request the favour 
of his presence at their functions, and public schools conceal their 
educational deficiencies by engaging him as coach or house-master. 
It I*- probably onh an unintentional oversight that has omitted 
sport from the titles to official lecogmtion, for in these days the 
stream of honours is scattered with the wholesale precision of a tar- 
spra\ing machine on the public highway. 

The popular Press frankly makes sport its leading feature, and 
the more serious newspapers axowedly imitate their too successful 
competitors. The results are disastrous for those who still retain 
other interests. 

Imperial and foreign polities are now practically omitted during 
a gieat sorting week. The parliamentary reports are so cur- 
tailed that it is often exti aordimuily difficult to follow* the course 
of debate or the trend of legislation The Prime Minister speaks 
so rarely that he is usualh given verbatim, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer may be similarly honoured in his annual Budget 
speech. But othei membeis of the Cabinet and an ex-Prime 
Minister are mercilessly curtailed, and the prhate member is 
ignored. 

Religion fares worse than politics. An archbishop or a dean 
may secure an occasional paragraph when living, but their only 
actual certainty is the publication of their photograph when dead. 
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The only time since the Armistice when the Church succeeded in 
ousting sport from pride of place was when the indiscretions of an 
archdeacon were reported at length — a truly Pyrrhic victory. 

It may console the clergy that science is even more attenuated 
than religion ; the heterodox wdio follow the 'ologies receive less 
sustenance from the newspaper than the orthodox digestion that 
demands doxologies. But the meeting of the British Association 
unfortunately happens to coincide with the close of the cricket 
championship and the opening of the football season. 

It may be said that those w ho want these things can find them 
in the special organs of their cult. The Church Times pre- 
sumably gives full reports of the meetings of the English Church 
Union ; Nature publishes admirable abstracts of current scientific 
papers, and the Literary Supplement surveys the subsiding flood 
of letters as Noah from Ararat watched the retreating waters. 
That is true, but it is not the whole truth. "These papers 
necessarily appeal to a limited audience The great national 
journals which are read by the general public tend more and more 
to subordinate the larger interests of the country to sport and sport- 
ing gossip. But the world is after all a serious world, and society 
is faced wdth serious problems. There is really nothing to be 
gained by pretending that work is a mere incident, and play the 
vital interest of the community. 

This attitude, m fact, distorts and misrepresents the truth, 
for it is not to be suggested for a moment that the nation as a 
whole is engrossed m sport to the exclusion of other matters. 
Perhaps at no time in her history has England been intellectually 
more alert than now ; there is a very ferment of thought in our 
midst. On all sides men are considering deeply of the future 
of their country and the world; nor are these things confined 
to the cultivated few. In mining villages and manufacturing cities 
societies of workmen debate new' economic and political theories . 
industrial and social questions are discussed with conviction and 
insight. Rival schools are again propounding the recurrent 
problem of the relations of the state and the individual, which 
more and more enierec- us tin* subject of the next great political 
controversy ; and there are signs too that many are examining 
afresh the foundations of religious faith, and seeking a more 
spiritual solution to the contro\ersies of a material world. 

While the-e tiling * 5 are afoot it cannot be a sound position 
that a cricket or boxing match should be described at greater 
length than the course of a general industrial crisis, that more 
attention should be gnen to an American golfer than to the 
American President, or that a tennis-player from Japan should 
occupy more space than the arguments for and against a renewal 
of the Japanese Treaty. If the process continues the newspaper 
will in time bear the same relation to the news that the con- 
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temporary drama bears to life. In the comedies of the day the 
plot is often technically clever, the dialogue is sometimes witty, 
and the frocks are always superb ; but the players are no more 
than puppets moving in an attractive but utterly unreal world ; 
they represent no situation that we know or are ever likely to 
know. The Press that stresses every detail and every accessory, 
relevant and irrelevant, of Lord’s and Ascot and Henley, while 
it ignores or sometimes travesties political and moral and spiritual 
issues, may be efficiently edited, carefully and even brilliantly 
written, and largely circulated; but it will have as much effect 
on the currents of national life as tbe ephemeral dragonfly on the 
course of the stream above which it flits. One does not want 
tbe newspaper 10 be heavy or dull, far less pedantic ; but in its 
own interest it should preserve a sense of proportion. 

The task is admittedly not easy Nobody who has served in 
a newspaper office is likely to overestimate the intelligence of the 
public; the effect of daily expeuence tends cumulatively m the 
opposite direction. It is said that mental specialists gradually 
acquire the conviction that the whole world is mad. It is probable 
that an editor’s letter-bag sometimes persuades him that the 
country is exclusively peopled b\ crank-., faddists, and fools. 
Nevertheless, the greater pait oi the population lives outside 
lunatic asvlums and refrains from assuring editors that the earth 
is flat, that the angels of Mods had a real existence, that the 
increase of divorce is due to vaccination, and that the war was 
planned in the Vatican 

The question has olten been debated whether the newspaper 
leads or follow* the public. The problem is considerably more 
complex than the allied riddle of the donkey and the carrot which 
it so striking 1\ resemble*, and perhaps it is incapable of a precise 
answer. The Press, on the whole, has probably less direct 
influence on public opinion than 11 had, because people are more 
inclined to think out their politic* for themselves; Labour, for 
instance, lias men and Liberalism fallen independently of Fleet 
Street Put its indirect influence, and consequently its responsi- 
bility, as a regi*ter and selector of news is enormously greater 
than thirty, or even ten, vears ago. Then the reader of news- 
papers was in a mmoritv ; now the person who does not buy a 
newspaper is an anachrom*m A vast new class of readers 
acquired the newspaper habit between 1895 and 1914 : and during 
the war women al*o began to read It is a gregarious and un- 
speeialised public, free from the settled habits of thought and the 
rooted political and social and religious convictions of the older 
and more stable class of readers, and its very catholicity is a 
danger as well as an opportunity 

Its one fixed point is its patriotism ; it believes entirely in 
England. It is less assertively religious, but it holds generally 
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that an all-wise Providence created the British Empire, and 
possibly Prance and Switzerland, and for some inscrutable reason 
permitted the rest of the world to exist. Its ethics are para- 
doxical : it worships morality in the abstract, and full divorce 
reports in the concrete. Its instinct for the marvellous makes 
it love science, so long as it is sensational; it will strain at a 
ghost and swallow a comet, and read a prediction of the end of 
the world with avidity, but its distaste for the more tentative 
and probable conclusions of the laboratory is profound. It is 
frankly bored by art, but is distinctly more appreciative of music ; 
and its extraordinary choice in literature accounts for the notorious 
wickedness of publishers, the misanthropy of critics, and the 
prevalence of private blasphemy among authors 

These peculiarities confuse its friends, who are apt to despair 
of its apparent stupidity ; but they confound its enemies, who 
are disconcerted by its unexpected intelligence. Its heart is 
frankly better than its head, but it has a cm ions faculty of 
dumb sagacity that mav he most readily defined as thinking with 
the nose, which saves it Irom a multitude ot sms, and sooner or 
later correct* its temporary extra \agances. 

Quite extraordinarily the present age resembles the temper 
and outlook of the Renascence. This new public has certain 
obvious prejudices, and no doubt it has very definite limitations 
due to environment and education. But it is intensely receptive 
and open to new impressions and influences from every side, and 
if it appear.* external! v as superficial and credulous as the men 
of the Renascence, it has internally also something of the same 
spirit of intellectual curiosity and mental restlessness that inspired 
the Renascence and everv great period of creative activity For 
that reason it believes m progress despite the pessimist*: for 
that reason, too, it has tired of party politics, which are the 
formularies of yesterdav , but not of politics, wlmh will sltape 
the world of to-morrow ; for the same reason it has revolted from 
the churches but not from religion, and rejected the old social 
and economic order without finding a new. 

It is like the Renascence, too, in its love of pageantry and 
symbolism and display, and since it is ovei flowing with vitality 
it worships physical perfection, which finds its satisfaction no 
longer in art but m -port. But the passion for sport and the 
atmosphere of contest and championships reflects only one, and 
that neither the greatest nor most enduring of its efforts ; for 
beneath these strenuous activities, with their accessories of puerile 
but not unprofitable advertisement, there exists, as in the earlier 
Renascence, a deeper spiritual endeavour towards a hotter under- 
standing that strives steadfastly for utterance and achievement 


A. Wyatt Tilby. 
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I remember it was when ] was a boy at Blundell’s, many years 
ago, that i first saw the Exmoor Hills. There was a deep lane, 
overhung, overshadowed by ancient beech and oak, which led 
lip beyond the dark Rectory to the meadowed hills of Warni- 
oombe. it was thence, i remember, 1 first saw those great still 
heights, all of amethyst in the summer evening, and as it 
seemed to me then, little mole than a child, infinitely far away 
against the soft sky. They Idled my mind, and I would often 
go up there to look for them because they seemed so high and 
apart, something beyond my world. Then, in the winter — for 
indeed there weie winters m those days, very long and cold — when 
the whole valley was bound with host and the miovv lay many 
feet deep m the great drifts, i saw those heights again, trans- 
figured with snow, and they seemed to the mind of a child not 
less than those ‘ Delectable Mountains’ which Christian saw far 
off, or than those Hills, so often seen in the mind, Alban or 
Sabine, about the only city of winch we had any knowledge - 
Borne : or like Soracte itself, of which Horace sings : 

Yidcs ut jilta stet inve candid urn 

Soracte . . 

And so later, when one summer holidays we went up on to the 
Moor, it was there 1 found all my classical landscape, 111 the true 
Renaissance spmt, piecisely as IVrugino, lor instance, has 
painted his (J reeks and Romans as Rmbnan youths and maidens 
and knights and ladies m the Cambio at lVrugia. Dunkery 
was always Soracte tor me, and Horace’s Sabine farm I found 
above Horner. . . . 

Blessed for ever he Francis Herring, M.A , Humanist, 
sometime Scholar of desiis College, Cambridge, who by some 
magic of his own engrafted into the mind of a careless and happy 
hoy a inspect lor, nay, a love of, learning. 

But 1 think Hoi ace was presently depot*, d in favour of Lor tui 
Boone, and Horace’s farm tor Roma’s Bovver It is a delight 
to me, however, to admit that while that Sabine farm always con- 
vinced me, and even convinces me still, Lorna’s Bovver and the 
whole 1 >oone legend never did, at least in the visible relies of it. 
The watershde alone, up which the most famous of Blundellians 
Vol. XC No. 534 loo S 
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climbed at peril ol' his life to llnd loaches for his mother, 
and found instead Eorna for himself, has only to be seen to be 
scouted, at least by any well-conditioned boy. It is the tamest 
thing on those dear and remembered hills. It. was the finest 
sort of country for a- boy to be free of, for while it wearied the 
body it, awakened the mind. Quite through the April days we 
fished the streams and in the summer followed the staghounds 
afoot from Cloutsham or Dunkery Hill Gate or Wmsford, never 
missing a possible meet, and it is a hard country. But there 
were other things too on the lonely iaims and lonelier moors of 
Horner or Glenthorne or the Barle : perhaps a foolish woman who 
knew more than most, perhaps a witch bearing such a name as 
Snow, who knew moie of the deer than Tucker did or even Goss 
the Harbourer. There were the deer themselves : and abo\e all 
there was the loneliness — a personage which interpreted and gave 
a high meaning to all these things. So we knew the Moor by 
heart, from the lovelj borderlands and valleys about Pollock and 
Lynmouth and Duherton and the Barle to the cold, sterile, cruel 
heart of the forest about Pmkerry Pond, the Mole's Chamber, 
and the Chains. . . . 

Those great uplands which lie, everywhere broken by comber 
and valleys, to the north of Tiverton on the confines of Somerset 
and Devon, are not b\ any means confined b\ the boundaries 
of Exmoor, still le^s by the limits ol the Forest. Sir Hours 
de la Beebe would seem to declare that Exmoor extends 
‘ from the valley of Stogumber and Crow combe, separating it fiom 
the Quantock Hills on the east, to the Hangman Hills on the 
Bristol Channel, near Combmartin on the west. Near the latter- 
place this high land forms a point whence it sweeps to tin* south- 
east by a curved line passing to Parracombe, Chapman Barrows, 
Span Head, and the North Molton Bulge. Its southern boundary 
ranges from thence In Holland Down, Dulverton Common, and 
Haddon Down to Hey don Down and Mam Down near Wivelis- 
combe, whence the high land trends away to the Stogumber Valley 
abo\e mentioned.’ 

Perhaps a stranger might agree to so loose a definition, hut 
no one born or bred in or about the Moor would endorse it. He 
w-ould never agree that the Brendon Hills, to the east of the 
Wheddon Cross watershed, and the valleys 1101th and south were 
a part of the Moor. Exmoor, in fact, is hounded there by the 
beautiful pass between Dulverton and Dun-Uei , and what 
lies to the east is no part of the Moor. But the Moor itself is 
much greater than the Forest, of which Dunktuy is after all onlv 
an outlier. The Forest, indeed, may perhaps be said to In* defined 
by Alderman’s Barrow on the east. Chapman Banows on the 
west, County Gate on the north, and the Kherdon Water on the 
south, comprising tlnu a country some fifteen miles from east to 
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west as from north to south. The Forest thus makes but a part 
of the Moor, and differs from it not less in extent than in character. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to point out that ‘ forest,’ in the legal 
and historical connotation of the term, did not imply woodland; 
but here on Exmoor, with the exception of the woods of Simons- 
bath, the Forest proper is almost bare of woodland, whereas the 
Moor is everywhere broken and penetrated by the loveliest valleys 
and combes, clothed and filled with the most glorious woods about 
the silver streams. The Moor is, indeed, very deceptive. How- 
ever and wherever you approach it, you find yourself in Eden : 
wherever it is accessible, as at Dunster or Porloek or Dulverton 
or North Molton or Eynton, you enter by the Gates of Paradise, 
hut once within the Forest you find yourself in a place as barren 
and sterile as the sea and as featureless and monotonous; un- 
broken by any tor or valley, without a voice save for the voice 
of the wind among the withering coarse grass — for there is no 
he.it her there —without life save for the sight of an occasional 
blackcock or curlew' or stray pony or herd of deer, and with only 
a shepherd's hut lost m the great rolling billow r s of the waste, 
an eternal thing without human appeal and changeless. He who 
looks on the face of the Forest looks on the face of Death. 

A man who would know the Forest to-day should not climb 
Punkery, which will only lmvo him the lie of the land ; he should 
ride or march from Porloek to Simonsbath , and on to Mole's 
Chamber, and so hack by Pinkeirv Pond and Exe Head to 
Badgery Water Then he will ha\e *een the wilderness which 
is the Forest of Exmoor. 

This desolation which 1 - the Foie^t. the heart of Exmoor, has 
no hi-torv. Its loneliness ha- always been a refuge : as refuge- 
no doubt all the ‘ castles ’ and rudimentary earthworks, not onlv 
in the Foie-t hut e\ery where upon the Moor, came into exist- 
ence. Shnul-borough Ca-tlc, Mounsey Castle, Hoar Oak Hill. 
Span Head, Old Harrow', speak to us, if at all, of a time not only 
before but outside history Theie are but two hut circles any- 
where upon the Moor, no -tone circles ha\e ever been found, 
and m spite of the stone on Wmsford Hill there is no evidence 
of iinv kind of any Homan habitation or of any religious house. 
We do not hear of Exmoor Foiost till the time of Edward the 
First, and even then we lta\e no definite idea of what this term 
meant or included The foiesters from William de Wrotham and 
the de Beehes were always people of some distinction, but we 
know \erv little about their office or the Menu* till in 1815 the 
Forest of Exmoor was disafforested. It had once included some 
80,000 acres ; it then consisted of less than 20,000 

No, it is not in this waste that w r e who love the Moor find our 
delight, but in the glorious and enchanted country that every- 
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whore girdles it : in the Horner woods and valleys, the country 
about Punster, the Fyns and the Badgery Water by Lynmouth 
and Bren don, t lie marvellous steep escarped coast, wooded to the 
water, by Otlenthorne and Culbone, between t He great headland 
of Countisburv and Ilurlestoue, the Punkerv country, the Vale 
of Porlock, with Selwortliv in the woods, the country about 
Pulverton, the wooded streams of Haddeo, Panesbrook, Brush- 
ford, the greater valley, lirst, moorland then meadow and at last 
wood, of the Vpper Exe, and best and loveliest of all, the valley 
of the Barle all the way, from the cruel sterile heart of the Moor, 
in which Simonsbath is like an oasis, to Withypool and the woods, 
to Tarr Steps, and on to Pulverton and below, where Exe 
Her little liar lee hath . . . 

Most of this country is very well known to the eiowds of 
summer visitors who have turned the opening meet of the Pevon 
and Somerset -daghounds at Cloutsham into what Mr. Bisset, as 
long ago as the ’eighties of last cent my, called ‘ a rabble and 
fair.' The whole charaetei of Hynmouth, once a perfect West 
Country village, and of Porlock too, has been changed m the last 
thirty years till one scarcely recognises them in the sophisticated 
tourist revolts they ha\e become to-day, through wlueh motor- 
charabancs thunder all da\ long. It is a pity; hut it cannot, 1 
suppose , he helfted. The old coaches were delightful, hut could 
not accommodate half or e\en a quarter of the number which these 
great engines carrv up the new road at Porlock and across the 
moorland to the Lorna lhmnc country. We must make up our 
minds that Hynmouth and Porlock are lo-d to us for e\er as we 
knew them once ; and it would perhaps he ungeneious to com- 
plain. There n mains, howe\er, far from the enterprise of the 
great railways and tin* motor-charabanc agencies, a whole corner 
of the Moor, and that I think perhaps always the loveliest 
and certainly the lo\ client to-day, which has escaped the atten- 
tions of tiie crowd altogether, and where you mav still approach 
the Moor without being smothered in diM 01 ovei whelmed 
hv the noise and stench of the jxjpular mode of tra\el. Trebly 
entrenebed in its great woods, its loads still innocent of tarmac, 
the railway even now' ten miles away, this corner of the Moor 
remains with its farms and villages \cry much what it always 
used to he when 1 was ;i hoy, and may it long so remain. 

That \ alley so remote, as we count remoteness in South 
England, begins far away in the most desolate and sterile corner 
of the Forest, as a wild moorland glen through which the sacred 
and famous stream whose name it hears races a shining, clear 
flood in which every rock and stone may he discerned, as though 
indeed it were crystal, save in the sharpest stickles where they 
are overwhelmed and obscured by its light and movement. Surely 
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the source of such a delight should be not merely precious but 
commemorated. And, indeed, if 1 were rich enough or powerful, 
I would raise a rustic statue to that stream there in the dark 
chambers where it is born, even as in France they have raised a 
statue above that cavern in the Cote d’Or out of which issues 
forth the Seine. Here there is nothing but a few barrows, not 
even, as above the birthplace of the Exe, the Hoar Oak Hill and 
the Hoar Oak Tree. 

For miles the water runs through its barren combe, till, as 
it turns at the Ford below Cosham Farm, it enters a woodland 
and comes to the only oasis within the Forest, Simonsbath. Yet 
beyond, all you may sec from there is the w'ild hills descending 
to the brink of the stream, a lonely road under a fir wood to 
the south, Du redown Farm and the Havens’ Nest. And on it 
goes, through the wild moorland under Great Woolcombe and 
Cow Castle, under Pickedstones Farm, where the White Water 
joins it, to meet the Sherdon Water, and, with it, to pass out of 
all this desolation, sheer into Paradise by the great five-waved gate 
of Eanacre Fudge, on into enamelled meadows and nohle woods, 
where every name, as indeed is so all the wav from its source, 
makes music. For it is only in the Garden of Eden that the 
larms hear such name'- a- Hillway, Weatherslade, Foxtw itchen, 
llulsgrove, Brightu oi thy , Knighton, Westwater, or a village 
would he called Withypool. 

With \ pool , as it were, sums up all this delicious valley. It 
remains an absolutely unspoiled moorland village : what Lynmouth 
was thirty \eais or more ago, what Porlock was twenty years 
ago, With \ pool is to-day That it, and it alone, has escaped 
the vulgarisation that has fallen upon its sisters is probably due 
to the fact that it lies on the road to nowhere at the foot of a 
long and \ery dilticult lull a mile or more from the lofty high 
road o\er Winsford 1 1 1 1 1 between Pulverton and Exford and 
Simonsbath. It is, in fait, in a cul-de-sac, with this delightful 
result that it has but one inn — a true village mu • it has no 
shop at all, unless it be the Post Office, which, however, is not 
a village shop m the usual meaning of the word, for I don’t 
think you can buy anything there but stamps, postcards and note- 
paper. Withypool, in fact, seems to be almost unknown, save 
to a few anglers, and thus to have escaped the universal hurly- 
burly which is e\ery where destroying the old order and the old 
solit udes. 

The church, for there is a church, and a parsonage, is nothing 
to boast of, and, sa\e for its Norman font, would not bring the 
most curious wayfarer a hundred yards out of his wav. Nor are 
there any antiquities in the neighbourhood, which, fortunately, 
has ne\er made the background for a novel, and is singularly 
empty of legend. 
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But for those who know* it, it must, always remain perhaps 
the loveliest and certainly the dearest place within the wide con- 
tines of the Moor. For though it is of the Moor, and is every- 
where encircled on high by its great heather-clad hills, Withypool 
Common to the south, Winsford Hill to the east, while to the 
north and west stretches the Forest, it has a. gentle and lovely 
beauty of its own, the delight of water meadows covered with 
flowers, of infinite woods and sweet pastures and old farms and 
cottage gardens and hedgerows and great trees. It has the face 
of home and ow*es no real allegiance to the wilderness. Man 
has made it for himself m hope when he set out to tame the 
moorland and the forest, not in despair at his defeat, it smiles 
across its \assal fields and feudatory steadings, and is all for the 
valley and the homes of men. Yet there is something — i know 
not what — something \ou may feel there when the mist comes 
dow*n from that wild great place north and west, or when the 
pillared ram stalks thioiuh the valley like an army of giants in 
single tile from the highlands — something which at such times 
recalls to you the desolate sterility of the Forest where there is 
nothing but distance, whose face never changes. . . . And then 
if you should chance to come there in the winter cold, and after 
an evening in the chimney corner turn in weary at last, very 
likely you will be awakened by the tiamp of feet, of little hoofs, 
and if you look out into the village street \ou will see a herd of wild 
ponies from the Moor . for the horse is the inend of man. 

But it is not often you are reminded of that foreign and outer 
thing. In Withypool there is but a nanow and flowery meadow 
between you and the silver stream. You may angle for trout- 
before breakfast or after dark, wandering down to the fold there 
under King’s Farm and the mill, and throw your fly over the 
hedge if you can, or from the stepping-stones, under the bank 
There is a tree there growing in mid-stream, and King’s Farm 
has a noble lofty terrace shadowed hv great beeches which seems 
to have no purpose but its own beauty and your delight. 

Two and a half miles away to the north ol Wit 1 1 \ pool, over the 
watershed which divides the Barle a alley fioin the K.\e, lies 
Hxford beside the tinv Fxe, here a far smaller watn than the 
Barle. Exford is a pleasant village, with two hotels, the * White 
Horse’ and the 4 Frown,’ and several shops. It is the metro- 
polis of the Moor as Simonshatli is of the Forest, and here are 
the kennels of the famous Devon and Somerset Staghounds, 
erected by Mr. Bisset m 1*75, and bequeathed tor the use of the 
Hunt. The church stand- on the hill among the trees bevoiid 
the village. From Exford the Exe, in a still bare and rather 
sombre vale save for the delightful meadows about Dyneombe, 
flows down to Winsford before it meets the woods, and cer- 
tainly cannot compare in beauty with the valley of the Barle. 
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As for that valley, the four miles below Withypool as far as 
Tarr Steps are perhaps more beautiful than any other within the 
confines of the Moor, not only because they are all enclosed by 
great amphitheatres of woods — 

Shade above shade a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view- 

hut because all is totally unspoilt and so unfrequented that 
though I have walked all the way by the stream many times 
I have never never yet met anyone but a stray fisherman. 
The woods art' very still, and all wild creatures find in 
them a refuge undisturbed for the most part, as you may 
see by their tameness. Angling there myself last June, I was 
standing on the bank knee-deep in a lake of forget-me-nots 
so blue that they shamed the blue sky, and had just made 
a cast, over a rising fish under the further bank, when there 
was a loud crash and my mind turned to bulls and my eyes left 
my fly for the nearest tree, when down through the wood, leap- 
ing the further fence, came five head of the wfld red deer, crossed 
the stream in a breath, and were away up through the bracken 
over the lull behind me. An old sheep grazing ten yards away 
scarcely raised her head. Then they stayed and gazed back on 
the stream and on me and my md as in a mild surprise, and then 
on again into the wood* on the hillside. 

Later on the same day my companion said ‘ There goes the 
fisherman,’ and looking up 1 saw a heron rise from the waterside 
under the woods On another day T saw an otter go by indifferent 
to my presence, having no doubt had the sport I lacked. 

Indeed nothing else like this valley between Withypool and 
Tarr Steps is to he had on the Moor. The Horner valley, lovely 
as it is, is too small, the Lyn not only too small but too frequented 
and oertainlv too pretty. It lacks the nobility and the solitude 
of the Barle. 

dust these two thing* it lo*es at Tarr Steps — the wonderful 
prehistoric stone causeway that crosses the stream under Lis- 
eornhe. There are stue to he v lsitors and motor-cars, and no doubt 
charabancs and all the litter of holiday-makers in due season 
Below Tair Steps the valley is well known and frequented, and 
though till the stream meets the Exe and loses its identity the 
valley has much the same noble character and fine woodland, its 
paths under Havvkndge and Mounsey Castle are too frequented 
to retain just that magic of solitude and the security of wild life 
that it possesses m so wonderful a degree upon the upper stream. 
And for this cause, if for no other, it remains now the only realty 
unchanged valley of the Mooi , and is still a part of that older 
England which, with its ancient order, is so surely passing away. 


Kdwa&d Hutton.. 
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DEMOCRACY AND AR7 ' 


It will nut ho seriously disputed that at the present time Art, 
and all that it connotes of seemhness and heauty, lias died out 
of the exenday life <->1 exeryday j>cople in this and most other 
civilised countries of the xxoild. 

T am not, as will appear, dealing in this study with the aits 
of music and literature which have not perished— cannot in the 
nature of things perish-- m the same way as other arts, although 
they too have become alien to the workaday life of the multitude 
and can only he enjoyed hy the few under present conditions. 

It is difficult to realise how unprecedented is this state of 
the world to-day. Xtxcr before in the recorded lustorx of man- 
kind has there been a peiiod of which it could he said that art 
was extinct m the lixe^ and souls of the majority and was only 
being kept from utter extinction hy the efforts of an eclectic 
minority. 

Art began to peridi out of daily life about a hundred \oais 
ago. It is a strange thought that up to that time the hand of man 
had made scarcely anything that was ugly and that since then it 
has made verx little that is beautiful. That little, too, has been 
tor the most part consciously and deliberately produced rather 
than spontaneously and naturally as in former times. 

Many and xanons explanations of the reasons for this w ide- 
spread decay of the aesthetic sense ha\e been suggested IVi- 
sonallv, T think one of the chief causes --though not, of course, 
the only one —is the herding together of huge numbers of people 
m towns ill-planned or rather not planned at all, with the con- 
sequent removal of children from all sights and sounds of natural 
beauty, and the remoxal of large sections of the woiker.s and their 
families fiom peisona! contact with those more fortunate classes 
to whom the axeruies of culture haxe not hern wholly closed 

In industrial centres to-day there is virtuallx nothing of art, 
either in the exterior or interior of public buildings or pnxuto 
dwellings; little or nothing of artistic beautx in the planting of 
parks and gardens or in the treatment of open spaces. 

TheasjM*et of a modern manufacturing city , xvith its lahvriiiths 
of mean streets and xards lying under a pall of dark yellow skv, 
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is a thing of horror, unredeemed as often as not by any saving 
grace of cleanliness or order. The approaches and outskirts of 
London are, with scarcely an exception, equally dreadful. The 
drains and water supply of these towns may be excellent, but 
the prevailing air of squalid untidiness that pervades their back- 
yards and premises generally must go far to undo the good effect 
of their sanitation and to depress the physical and mental health 
of their inhabitants. 

But worse still, the blight of ugliness and vulgarity has fallen 
upon even the remotest country towns and villages and has left 
little of either natural or man-made beauty unwithered. In rural 
districts especially, where no provision is made for collecting 
rubbish, the defilement of commons and roadsides with that most 
base and curiously long-lasting form of modern refuse — waste 
paper — cries aloud the need for democratic education in aesthetics. 

The efforts of those excellent bodies ‘ The National Trust ’ 
and ‘ The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings ’ have 
come so late that there is deplorably little left for them to protect 
and preserve, esj>ecialh of our leaser national treasures. Still it 
is a \ery important work to sa\e from destruction such scattered 
and fragmentary objects of historic interest and artistic value 
as still remain, for they will serve to keep the thread of tradition 
unbroken —a thread which, though frayed and attenuated, may 
presently help to guide the artistically lost tribes out of the wilder- 
ness in which they are now wandering. Not that the lost tribe-. 

in other word- the untutored democratic millions — will he helped 
to find a wav out hv turning them loose in Museums and Art 
(lallones. Art onlv reaches these places when it has ceased to be 
h\i ng, and their chief \alue is that of treasure-houses for the use 
of artists, students and teachers. The general public can gain little 
from \ague unshepherded wanderings among dead hones, however 
beautiful]} these mav be cla — died and arranged in glass cases. 

The question then which is agitating mam thoughtful mind- 
today is : How are the millions to he led out of the wilderness, 
and who is to lead them? For out of the wilderness they must 
cnine if the sum of life of modern democratic communities is to 
be more than a soulless struggle for greater material possessions 
and enjoyments. 

It is a deep truth that man doe- not live by bread alone, and 
one of the < jreatest daiuprs that threatens civilisation at this 
moment is that the half-educated democracies, u ho hare now 
the poieer to had the world aUmq the paths they prefer, may 
not realise in time the supieme value of art and beauty in daily 
life and the enormously important part they hare played in the 
rise of mankind from the state of beasts to the state of godlike 
dominion over the earth and all that is in it. For it is chiefly 
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in the possession of artistic faculties that man has shown himself 
to be distinguished from all other animals. The moral sense is 
not exclusively Ins, hut is shared in a rudimentary form by various 
other creatures, and might conceivably be developed in them in 
course of time to a much higher degree. But so far man alone 
has possessed the peculiar creative faculty which gives him power 
to weave magnificent realities out of the stuff that dreams are 
made of. ft is in the works of the artist rather than of the engi- 
neer that the dmne human soul is made manifest. The genius 
of man's intelligence lilerally creates, through combinations and 
arrangements of materials, a language by which soul speaks to 
soul. This is a great imstery, and cannot be explained, ft can 
only be felt, ft cannot he explained why one arrangement of 
words should he poetry, and why the same words rearranged 
should become prose : or why one aspect of trees and clouds should 
make a picture, and a slightly changed aspect of the same material 
objects should cease to make one in the artistic sense. It lias been 
said that ‘artists are the eyes of the world,’ and it is true that 
they alone can open magic casements for others less gifted to gaze 
through, end that they can reveal the wonders of sea and sky 
and of the wind on the heath, which hut for them would remain 
forever unknown to ordinary folk. Through their vision and 
conviction they can give expression to aims and desires uncon- 
nected with animal enjoyment. Through Ait these aspirations 
that are really as natural to man as eating and drinking are set 
free and satisfied, and the lyric impulse of the spirit warms and 
exalts the common nets and work of life so that they become 
beautiful and significant 

The problem of how to bring art and beauty hack into the 
everyday life of the mass of the people is not one that will be 
easily solved, and f do not think it will he solved by teaching 
Art as a ‘ subject ’ m the secondary schools. The deplorable 
results, cr lack of results, of such teaching as is being given at 
present are too well known to need enlarging upon ft is difficult 
to see when* the blame lies for the failure, and it is onl\ begging 
the question to lav it upon the methods or the teachers, or on 
absence of taste m the education authorities or on the public 
or the pupils. The fact remains t fiat modern education has done 
nothing for Art, indeed has, if anything, helped to filing about 
its divorce from life. The very word ‘ Art ’ lias come to mean 
m ordinary parlance something apart from common usage and has 
declined into a sort of adjective to designate tilings such as coal- 
scuttles or bedspreads intended for ornament rather than use. 
Thus ‘ applied ’ Art now usually means some decoration literally 
stuck on to things that would In* better left pbuju. 
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This kind of aimless futility has invaded not only art-schools 
hut the homes of the people. After all the schools merely reflect 
the ideals and ways of thinking of the people who send their 
children to them, and the people everywhere seem to be pursuing 
a will-o’-the wisp of false luxury to the exclusion and destruction 
of homely comfort and seemliness in their surroundings. Their 
desire appears to be to collect as great a multitude of cumbersome, 
meaningless objects as possible. The toil of millions is devoted 
to producing masses of superfluities for other millions or for them- 
selves. Like Stevenson’s child, they seem to think 

The world is so full of a number of things 

I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings, 

and on this undiscriminatmg acquisitive multitude battens that 
other multitude of greedy traders, stimulating and inciting to 
greater and greater foolishness by every artifice of clever advertise- 
ment. Then the rapid and senseless changes of fashion, sweep- 
ing good and bad, used and scarcely used, alike on to the rubbish 
heap, are the cause of an appalling waste of human effort. If 
only the 1 idle rich ’ were beguiled into these follies it might be 
a laughing matter, but when those who can ill afford it throw’ 
the results of their labour into the dustbin in compliance with 
these amazing decrees, promulgated by goodness knows what 
obscure authority, it is tragic. Commercial greed is not alone 
to blame. The innate snobbeiy of the people in all w’alks of life, 
particularly in this country, is largely in fault. In no other 
country is sham gentility quite so rampant, in no other does each 
class ape the one next abo\e it quite so sedulously. British demo- 
cracy has a peculiar and tierce dislike of all outward distinctions 
of class or calling, and its attempts to obliterate them have been 
to a great txtent successful. Who could now tell a Duke from a 
Dustman by any outward sign? One rather funny result of this 
democratic feeling is that the terms ‘ man ’ and ‘ woman ’ have 
come to l>e considered offensive if applied to the taxi-driver or the 
char, and now only the educated classes care nothing whether 
they are < ailed ladies ami gentlemen or not. 

But to return to the practical point — How in the face of all 
these difficulties is the mind and will of man to be bent to the 
task of re-creating beauty and the appreciation of beauty in 
common life? E\en if the dosiie for what Burke called the 4 un- 
bought grace of lift*’ can he gradually revived, there is so much 
solid huleousiiess m existence blocking the way to better things 
that the would-be reformer might be forgiven for wondering not 
only where to begin but how to begin at all. 

Some believe that the key to the situation is to be found in 
the magic word ' simplification ’ of life. Unfortunately life can 
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be bare and brutal and ugly just as easily as it can be complicated 
and luxurious and ugly ; and plain living may often mean no think- 
ing rather than high thinking. In any case simplification is 
chiefly negative, and what is wanted is some positive remedy. 

It would seem that the first essential steps must be towards 
rousing general interest, then to stimulate desires and at the same 
time to introduce into the education of the growing generation 
some definite teaching of the principles of art. For these prin- 
ciples could undoubtedly be taught without in the least trying to 
turn every pupil into an executive artist. The crafts that are 
now taught as part of the curriculum of every school could be 
made the means of training the varying artistic faculties of the 
children. This is quite a different thing from teaching ‘ Art ’ 
as a ‘ subject ’ in the schools. What needs to be taught, or rather 
drawn out and trained, is the power and joy of artistic apprecia- 
tion. The necessary faculty is latent in every normal human 
being. Untrained it finds expression in pathetically misdirected 
efforts that result in boys and girls making fretwork models of the 
Eiffel Tower, or wrought-iron arum lilies for the adornment of 
firescreens. (This last, incredible though it sounds, 1 ha\e seen 
done in a provincial art-school.) A general education in artistic 
principles might do much also to check the \andalism of municipal 
bodies in destroying and defacing the irreplaceable beauties of the 
past, for, if their zeal were tenqiered by knowledge, they would 
realise that even from the lowest commercial point of view artistic 
beauty is an asset of priceless value. We might then not ha\e 
to deplore the frequent disappearance almost m a night, and before 
any effective protest can be made, of some beautiful old house or 
bridge, and its replacement by a tasteless 01 even positively hideous 
building. 

There are at the pie^ent time several hopeful signs that the 
industrial woild is becoming alive to the commercial value of art. 
Various important movements have been started during the last 
few years which should in time exercise a }>owerfiil improving 
influence on public taste. Even as I write 1 see in my daily pajH»r 
that the Industrial Art Committee apjxiinted by the Federation 
of British Industries have just issued a preliminary report, in which 
they express the view that the Federation 

could hardly undertake a more useful work than that of assisting the 
Industries of the count i> to improve the artistic design of their pro- 


ducts. . . . Wit li the inoieasc of culture and education both at home and 
abroad [the Committee state] the demand for artistic goods is gradually 
Increasing . . . and at the same time comjietition is every year becoming 


more international, and many of our comjMditors abroad have, during 
recent years, imjiroved their own standard of design. 

As a first step towards improvement, the Committee suggest that 
closer co-ojieration should he promoted between art-schools and 
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industries and that courses of study should be instituted by which 
students could be taught the industrial application of design, 

the difficulty now being for British manufacturers to find designers who 
have both the necessary .artistic qualifications and the practical capacity to 
apply their ideas. 

Xo doubt both the appointment of this Committee and the 
nature of their report are the outcome (whether direct or indirect 
I do not know) of the other movements I have alluded to, and of 
two of them in particular. The first of these is the Design and 
Industries Association, 1 which was started some six years ago. 
It is a voluntary Society, whose members consist of designers, pro- 
ducers, distributors, educators and others, the object of the Asso- 
ciation being ‘ to promote the development of British industries 
and for this purpose to encourage excellence of design and work- 
manship hy the co-operation of designers, manufacturers and the 
general public.’ The principal methods of work adopted by the 
D.T.A. are : Publishing literature illustrating the objects of the 
Association, and by propaganda in the Press ; forming trade groups 
of manufacturers, designers and distributors, to further the aims 
of the Association ; enlisting the sympathies and support of Schools 
of Art and Technical Institutes throughout the country. 

In spite of the enormous difficulties of starting and carrying 
on work such as this during the war a great deal has been done, 
and to-day the activities of the I> I. A. are beginning to bear visible 
fruit. The Association’s publications have had a wide sale, and, 
apart from the interest of their matter, they are models of beauti- 
ful though inexpensive punting. Several of them, notably .4 
Modern Creed of Work by Mr. Aithur Glutton-Brock, and Art 
and labour by Professor W. P. Lethaby, seem likely to become 
classics of their kind. 

The three main principles recognised by the Association are 
fitne.-s for use,’ ‘ quality for price,’ and 4 honesty in workman- 
ship.’ These throe, it is believed, will secure efficiency in the 
prodw t , which is not to be confused with mere efficiency in produc- 
tion , a very desirable thing of course blit not more vitally important 
to the well-being of the community than the quality of what is pro- 
duced. And m making 4 fitness for use* one of its watchwords, 
the D.T.A. particularly insists that the 4 use ’ shall be that of the 
great majority of people vvho-e requirements include cheapness 
as well as goodness. For this reason the Association concerns 
itself primarily with trying to solve the problem of bringing 
together art and mass-pi oduct ion by machinery. 

Although it might be thought to concern chiefly the 4 idle rich,’ 
and therefore not to have much to do with the activities of the 
ITT. A., a very interesting outcome of those activities may be 
1 6 Queen Square, W.C. 
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seen in Loudon to-day in a really beautiful fish-shop that has been 
opened in Bond Street. This new departure is, I understand, 
only the beginning of a series of similar deviations from the normal 
trade idea of what such shops should be like, and one hopes they 
will prove that the entry of art into the retail shopkeeper’s domain 
is a paying as well as a delightful game. 

The second of the two movements to be noted — the British 
Institute of Industrial Art — was started last year. This differs 
from the Design and Industries Association in that it was esta- 
blished by two Government Departments, the Board of Trade 
and the Board of Education, and that it is receiving (in its initial 
stages) a grant from the Treasury. It was founded 4 for the pur- 
pose of endeavouring to raise the standard of design and work- 
manship in British manufacture and crafts and also to educate 
the taste of the British public in these matters.’ It will be 
observed that its aims, and even the words in which they are 
expressed, are practically identical with those of the D.I.A. 
W hether the two Government- Departments, which lane had the 
excellent idea of following in the footsteps of the older voluntary 
Association, are its spontaneous and unconscious imitators, or 
whether like so many other official bodies they are unwilling to 
acknowledge their debt to private initiative, I cannot say. Nor 
do 1 know whether they welcome or invite the co-operation of out- 
side bodies, though they ask for the interest and financial assist- 
ance of private individuals. But however this may he, the move- 
ment is one that should meet with public recognition and support, 
because it show T s a remarkable advance on the prevailing ideas 
of even a decade ago in the matter of the national importance ol 
art m relation to e\erydav life 

Tlie Institute has made a beginning by organising a series of 
exhibitions ‘ illustrative of the achievements of modern British 
artists, including both factory products and the works of indi- 
vidual craftsmen.’ These exhibitions, which are to he essentially 
of industrial products and not of designs, will he hel l not only 
at the headquarters of the Institute in Knightshridge, hut also in 
the pro\mces and other parts of the Empire. In London, the 
materials for a permanent exhibition consisting of works of out- 
standing merit are being collected by purchase, gift and loan. 
Here aNo a Bureau of Information is to be found where inquiries 
as to the placing of orders will be referred to the right quarters, 
thus bringing manufacturers, designers and craftsmen together 
for practical purposes 

Besides the formation of the two new bodies I have described, 
another noteworthy movement in the art-world was made in 1916, 
wdmn, for the first firm* since its foundation, 14ft years before, 
the Royal Academy opened its doors to an exhibition of Arts and 
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CraftR. Up to that time only the so-called ‘ Fine Arts ’ had been 
admitted to those sacred precincts ; that is only pictures suitably 
finished, framed and glazed, and sculpture that could not possibly 
be applied to any common use. 

This step forward on the part of a very conservative body is 
important for its psychological significance. It means much more 
than that the works of a number of artist-craftsmen were exhibited 
in the galleries of Burlington House instead of in Regent Street 
or Grafton Street. It means the official recognition on the part 
of an official body — who stand to the British public as the esta- 
blished sponsors of art in this country — of an ancient truth that 
had been lost sight of for over a century. This truth or truism 
is said to have been expressed by Michael Angelo in the words 
‘ 1 only know one Art,’ in reply to a critic who reproached him 
with making excursions outside the limits of what the critic con- 
sidered to be his special province. 

It means, one hopes, that in future many more budding artists 
will be encouraged to turn to the so-called 1 lesser ’ arts, in w r hich 
excellence can be reached by far greater numbers than in the 
higher branches. Here is an honourable field of work awaiting 
them, and an honourable reward instead of an uncertain starva- 
tion-w T age, if they will learn to serve the common needs of their 
natural and proper patrons, the common people. For the day 
of the great one.-> of the earth as art-patrons has gone by. They 
have shrunk in power and importance as the crowds have grown. 
The elTect of individual taste or munificence can only be insignifi- 
cant when the field that has to be influenced is so va>-t. 

The day of Popes and Buncos will never return — when a single 
man could endow his own world with deathless beauty. It was 
possible then because his world was of manageable size. The 
Florence of the Renaissance was not much larger than Guildford 
is to-day. 

To serve the complicated needs of modern democracies tpiite 
different methods from those of the past are needed. The millions 
cannot be served by hand-only by machines; and machines can 
be bent to artistic purposes as well as any other tool that man 
lias made. 

There is, for instance, no reason why beautiful type and ‘ lay- 
out ' should not be the rule instead of the exception m all printed 
mutter ; and no reason why the myriad forms of advertisement 
should not be made sources of artistic delight by means of the 
fine use of film lettering. (iOixI lettering alone, as the Romans 
knew’, and as a few artists of to-day have re-discovered, can in 
itself be one of the noblest forms of decoration. 

In former times common household things were largely made 
by the people who used them. Village industries were industries 
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to supply village needs. Now a village industry means a more 
or less artificial organisation where villagers produce something 
under direction ; where designs and patterns are supplied from out- 
side sources, and where little spontaneous expression of artistic 
individuality is achieved or even aimed at. By tins ] do not mean 
to disparage ullage industries. They may well play an important 
part in continuing the artistic education of the people, which 
should have been begun in the schools. 

Though it may be a long time before we shall arrive at any 
very marked artistic improvement in our common life, 1 do not 
think we need despair, for the reasons ] have given. A genera- 
tion ago an artistic soul must indeed lnne felt like one crying in 
the wilderness. To-day there is hope and a stirring among the 
dry bones ; and even those among us who are old enough to remem- 
ber the he.nv frost that bound artistic life in the Victorian Age 
may not, perhaps, be too old to warm themselves before they 
go hence, in the spring sunshine of a new’ and democratic 
Renaissance. 

JrLIE (\ ('’haste. 
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Don Quixote was not so mad as Cervantes would Lave us believe. 
Jf any man in Europe has a right to wear the armour of chivalry, 
and what Mr. Ilelloc calls ‘ the Faith,’ that man is a Spanish 
knight. Chivalry has always been a matter of religious and erotic 
enthusiasms. So long as the Knights of Christ combined the love 
of the Divine with the love of the Human, they ruled the world 
because they were nothing less than the Platonic golden race, and 
the rule of the world was to them a matter of course — a parergon 
— something they took in their stride. Of all the nations of the 
world, the Spaniards have kept purest the great traditions of 
aristocracy. Their battle has been lor God and the King — gener- 
ally in that order. They have led the world along those uncharted 
ways which others have followed for the sake of the gold 
which the first adventurers discovered. They have fought for 
centuries to rescue from the infidel the most infernally inhos- 
pitable country in Europe They produced the greatest revivalist 
mo\ement in lnston , and carried the things of the spirit to such a 
height that with tears of human pity mingled with the stern joy 
of nghteous exaltation, they burned men’s bodies to save their 
souls, it i> a terrible nation whose respect for the soul outweighs 
their respect for the body, and who count this life well lost in 
torture for the sake of sahation in the life to come. It is too 
easily forgotten that the Spanish Jesuits won the respect of the 
world long before they earned its hate ; that the Spanish infantry 
were the terror ot Europe for three centuries before Kocroy, and 
that the Spanish Navy was for much the same period like a. digni- 
fied giant whale pursuing its lawful occasions among a host of 
privateering minnow s. 

If you want to form an estimate of this strange people, stand 
for ten minutes in front of Velasquez’s Los Borrachos in the 
Museo del Prado at Madrid, and then for another ten in front of 
the same painter’s Don Juan of Austria in the same room. In 
the one you see the man of the people, human, humorous, pro- 
foundly shy, and yet profoundly friendly, with some possibility 
of cruelty, but w ltli more certainty of kindness. In the other the 
great noble, febrile, reserved, passionate in his pride, but as sad as 
Vol. XC -V> r>:u 2(59 T 
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Lucifer the morning alter his fall. Though the figure is distorted 
by all the outrageous flummery of sixteenth-century fashions, the 
lace is the lace ol a tortured prophet, instinct with the agonised 
knowledge of his own murder hj his King and half-brother, and 
racked by some miserable intuition of his country's destiny. 
‘Thank God,’ you will think, ‘this man commanded at Lepanto 
instead of Calais Loads.’ 

Pass from this portrait to that ot the great Luke of Alba, which 
hangs in the palace of his house. Here is the Spanish grandee 
with no taste nor preknow ledge of suffering or failure. A long, 
narrow face; high forehead ; bitter, hard mouth ; thin, straggling 
beard , cold, sneering eye; the whole giving a terrible impression 
oi bleak, stark, unrelenting, dispassionate cruelty. A man with 
all the virtues and vices of one who had often inspired fear, but 
never felt it. ft is Stratford to the life. Here is another disciple 
of the gospel of Thorough. He sacked Pome and he sacked Ghent, 
and it is certain that he did both without the slightest emotion. 
Close to him hangs the Prince of Comic, who broke the mihtaiy 
instrument Alba had forced ‘ Theic m a man,’ said the present 
Luke, ‘ who did a lot ol hatm to mv house. Fiom him dates the 
decline. ’ 

lie was right not to call it ‘ decav ' If Spam has haidls been 
present in the minds ot those anxious strategists whofoi a hundred 
\ears have weighed up the Palanre of Power <>1 Kuropc, it is not 
because her people have lost their mental 01 their moral stamina. 
The superficial causes of decline are fairh obwoie — the need for 
recuperation after the Najxdeonic devastation, the catastrophe ot 
Carlist W ars : and, ujxm the financial side, the loss of the Ameri- 
can Colonies. The leal i canons ] believe to In* somewhat deeper. 
ImpoveiKhment , it true, is the chief , hut ot vast impoitanee a iv 
the facts that, when Piotestantism and Cutholn lmi ceased to he 
cause's for which men took up aims, Spain fell horn hei position 
as the natural lead* i ol a sectarian urmv , and se<omllv that Spam 
does not pro|»erl\ belong to Kuropc at all Anvone who has 
j Kissed thiough one of the difficult doors jn tin 1 I’uriu'rs knows 
that he finds himself m a new continent. He sees ;1 gieat sweep 
of countrv, scaried, burnt, and ciumhlmg. lhiise the Noitlmm- 
berland coalfield 2000 feet higher, send a plague among the popu- 
lation. and leave it loi goo >eais, and vou will iiave made a 
desolation very sinnlai to the countryside ol Spain dow n to Madrid 
In this age, a nation's ]>ower is measured by its success in culti- 
vating - the fine flower of mu mechanical civilisation, and by the 
number ot men it devote'- to the cultivation. It is a sinister 
thought that one man ran build a carnage, but no one man could 
possibly build a motmaar A gargov le countrv like Spam starts 
with a terrible handicap under the conditions ol modern hie. Ol 
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all the Roman provinces, she retains least of her Latinity ; for in 
the others nature has made life comparatively easy, but in Spain 
it is hard, and it has set its stamp upon her people. 

That Spain can come again, however, I do most firmly believe. 
After all, more than half the New World — in fact, all the country 
from Texas to Terra del Kuego — speaks Spanish, and its people 
are of Spanish blood. There is not as yet any sensible bond 
between Old and New Spain, such as exists between England and 
the Dominions. The tic's of a common blood are there, but they 
are not felt. Perhaps the, severance is too recent and was too 
drastic. It is 150 years since the French, for their own purposes, 
enabled the Dinted States to fight free from this country, and 
Anglo-Amei lean relations are still complicated by that event. It 
is only one bundled years since the Spanish states of the New 
World asserted then* independence of Spain. Therefore, pjst as 
to-day there is a powerful party m America consciously advocating 
a spiritual reunion between the Dmted States and ourselves, so 
in Eatm-America the probability <>J a pro-Spanish party arising 
most certainly exists, although the time is not yet, and although 
the neb South American geneially prefers Pans to Madrid. 
Whether this sentiment, when it arises, can have much practical 
effect is another question If Mr. Bernard Shaw is right, and 
human will can extend human life up to 300 years, human will 
can surmount the comparatively trivial obstacle of a few thousand 
null's of sea whose shipping belongs to other nations. One thing 
is certain . that the Spanish peasant has formed a regular habit of 
going to South or (Vntial America to make a little money: that 
he let urns to Spam and buys a little land ; that he then sends out 
lus brother, his son, or his nephew ; and that this family shuttle 
is weaving a constantly thickening web of threads between the 
Old Spain and the New*. Another very striking fact is that Spain 
is full of young white men. At intervals upon the appalling 
table-land l have described are scattered crumbling, dilapidated 
villages, all full of children. The living conditions would give 
texts by the thousand to the earnest advocate of villa residences 
lor the working classes, hut the average Spanish family is nine or 
ten, whereas the average French family is two, and the average 
British not more than four. 'This enormous reserve of man power 
will ultimately triumph over geographical disadvantages, and over 
that national resignation which five generations ot admitted 
impotence have imposed upon Spanish soldiers and statesmen. It 
lias always been something of an accident that Spain ever fought 
in Europe at all ; indeed, she fought entirely because her king was 
also the Holy Homan Emperor and the champion of Catholicism. 
But the Spanish Army never swept up over the Pyrenees, in spite 
of all the tempting contrast of the rich acres of Southern France 
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to the barren Spanish soil. The Spaniards went by sea to Italy 
and fought there ; they inarched round by Germany to the Nether- 
lands and Northern France. But the true natural drive of Spain 
has ever been South and West. The Moor has been her natural 
enemy, and she has played much the same part in defending 
Europe from Africa as Poland has played in defending Europe 
from Asia. The darling project of Charles the Fifth was not the 
defeat of France, but the capture of Algiers, and the great tragedy 
of his sorrowful life was that he succeeded where success w r as 
almost a matter of indifference, and failed where alone success 
would have satisfied his soul. Distracted first by a task in Europe 
that was not hers at all, and later b\ 7 dynastic differences, Spain 
has been very late in resuming her interrupted but historical path. 
Others have stepped in and occupied the bases of her ancient 
enemy. France, with that rigid preoccupation which is the hall- 
mark of her national conceptions, has taken upon herself the 
mantle of the Homans in Africa. What Puplcix tried to do in 
India, Montcalm in Canada, and Da- Salle on the Mississippi, 
Lyautey has achieved in that great block of territory from Algiers 
to Casablanca in the West, and Dome in the South. Some day, 
very soon, France will have her African Empire as a formidable 
bargaining instrument m European complications. She has no 
sense of the colour bar. A man is a Frenchman if he wears a 
French uniform : and France fully intends that breeding beyond 
the Rhine shall be counterbalanced by breeding beyond the 
Mediterranean. The strip of Spanish Morocco is therefore a most 
salutary butler state between Europe, whose powers can be almost 
mathematically tabulated, and Africa, out of which 'comes over 
something new." It is ju^t a strip of seaboard, terribly moun- 
tainous, but well watered and thickly populated. If runs from 
Tangier to Earache on the Atlantic, and Melilla on the 
Mediterranean, forming an irregular rectangle 250 miles long by 
seventy broad. Here live the descendants of Abderalitnan'< 
Army, 

Syrian, Moor, Saracen. Oreck renegade, 

Persian and (’opt and Tartar, in one bond 

Of erring faith conjoined 

Southey might have added a few Jews and Negroes, and paiti- 
cularised the Riff pirates fnow pirates no longer), and he would 
have catalogued the whole happy family of Spanish Morocco. 
They are all indubitably white, with something of the look and 
dress of Assyrian soldiers on the bas-reliefs of Assurbanipal. Tn 
Ceuta and Tetuan the prevailing tvj>e is the Arab w ith darker skin 
and thinner features, but the further east the traveller journeys 
the more often he encounters the fair-skinned, red-headed Berber, 
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who in his inaccessible mountains has defied every conqueror in 
turn, though he has adopted their religion. Christianity had once 
so firm a hold here that to this day the Berber women go unveiled 
and have the Christian cross tattooed on their foreheads and chins. 
They do not know why ; in fact the Cross has become a sort of 
tribal totem, and all the people are practising Mahommedans. 
Only in the towns are the women mere perambulating, voluminous 
white bundles. The average woman of the country is either too 
young or too old to make concealment necessary, and the covering 
of the face from the gaze of the passer-by is merely conventional 
and not very effectively done. Similar conventions are common 
among her European sisters. 

The country itself is divided among a number of tribes with 
strangely Biblical or Crusading names — for example the Beni-Aros 
(sons of Aaron), which is the famous Raisuh’s home tribe; the 
Beni-Sichar (sons of Issacliar) ; or the Beni-Hassan. Their terri- 
tories seem to have no very definite geographical boundaries, and 
before the advent of the Spaniards they lived largely by robbing 
each other. Every Moor keeps goats, and the majority keep cows 
or sheep, which stray indiscriminately over the countryside and 
feed apparently on the ubiquitous thyme shrubs or on the scanty 
barley and wheat crops which their masters make a pretence of 
growing. Every self-respecting Moor also has a donkey or mule, 
which carries his produce and himself to market — though I sus- 
pect its chief object is to give its rider an obvious superiority over 
his women folk who trudge on foot behind. The latter carry the 
most astonishing burdens. It is no uncommon sight to observe 
a string of women painfully toiling along the rocky paths bent 
literally double under bundles of green barley twice as big as their 
bodies. The men are dressed in sliajxdess bell-sleeved jelabas of 
brownish Xauen frieze, like a monk’s gown, with wisps of dirty 
white cloth wound round their heads, leaving a patch of shaven 
crown bare. Their general hearing is one of sluggish impatience. 
.If the Spaniard’s motto is ‘ To-morrow morning,’ the Moor’s is 
‘ To-morrow evening,’ but the latter has an air of expecting the 
time to arrive. They make good casual labourers. 1 saw some 
thousands of them engaged upon road-making, and all were doing 
much more than * minding a hole in the road.’ The people of 
the towns are of a more pacific stamp. Nearly all of them put on 
a dignified grin when spoken to, and seem perfectly friendly. 
They are lather unapproachable during the day, particularly during 
Ramadan, when for a month they neither eat nor drink till the 
Spanish gun proclaims sunset. Thereafter they work in their tiny 
box-like shops, and eat all night, while the morning finds every 
convenient corner tenanted by a sleejvr, looking for all the world 
like a heap of dirty sacking. 
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There is a brisk internal trade between the town and country, 
which is rapidly increasing now that the Spaniards have stopped 
tiie inter-tribal lends ; but there is practically no exjxiri trade. 
Indeed, there is no high-class workmanship of any kind except in 
stamped leather, and the working up ol English silk. There are 
a. few pieces of ] tottery and brass, but if the traveller is looking for 
good native stuif he must go as far as Fez. Native building has 
entirely died out, possibly because it has been impossdde with 
safety for a city to expand beyond its walls. At any rate, anything 
good there is m architecture or civil engineering is four or live 
hundred years old. The water system of Tetuan has been working 
for four hundred years, and is still efficient, so that the Moorish 
quarter is sweet and clean compared with the pest-house of 
Tangier. It was built by those same Moorish exiles from Spam, 
whose descendants still keep the keys of their houses in Cordoba 
and Granada. The city ol Xauen, seventy kilometres south of 
Tetuan, was built by these same Spanish Moors, and when the 
Spaniards took it at the end of last year nothing had been either 
added to or subtracted from it lor live centuries. In all that time 
no Euroj>ean had set hot m it, except Foucaud, who spent a few 
dangerous hours there between dark and dawn ; yet the houses aie 
quite un-Moorish, with European pointed roofs (instead of flat), 
made of tiles upon w Inch there has grow n a wonder! ul golden moss 
Outside these mediaeval cities, however, theie is no trace of a. pei- 
lnanent habitation except m the Mellila zone, wheie the countiv 
i- sprinkled over with baronial castles. These aie, however, littlo 
more than squaie mud walls enclosing big open comtyards into 
which tlu' livestock can be driven at night. Such hvmg-rooins a- 
there are consist ol lean-to shanties on the inside ol the walls 
The bulk ol the ]K>pulation lives in huts of watt It's and mud sut- 
rounded by hedges of giant cactus. This mode of life is not so 
stupid as it sounds, for there is no easily quarried stone, and the 
climate is far colder than tin* South ol Fiance; but the conti a st 
between the* Alhambia and a wattle but is eloquent ol tin* diffei- 
ence between the eonqueiing and the sedentary Moor The tie of 
the clan has proved stronger than the tie ol Islam, and the pieda 
tory instinct mole insistent than the proselytising instinct The 
Moor ha- lemembered two cardinal doctrines of Mahomet, besides 
a number ol vvoithle-s p >mts of ritual. The filst is that it is right 
to fight, and the second is that it is light to have slaves for use and 
abuse. The first made bun a nation so long as be was winning, 
and destroyed him m defeat because lie began to tight bis co-ieli- 
gionist ; the second has produced among his leaders a passion f’m 
the sins of the flesh which lias destroyed their mental activity. 

Such is rny necessarih imperfect impression of tin* people 
and the country with whom the Spaniards have to deal. It will 
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he seen at once that the military problem is troublesome rather 
than formidable. The Spaniards are winning and holding their 
zone by the same process by which we won and we hold India. 
'They play off tribe against tribe. They operate on behalf of 
the native ruler, and under his sign they raise large native forces, 
who fight with singular readiness against, their compatriots. These 
native Mehallas or companies are a formidable force of infantry 
numbering some 15,000 men, commanded by white officers. In 
addition there are 5000 native police, a cavalry force under 
specially picked Spanish officeis, w ho form the shock troops in 
an advance. The army is completed by about 15,000 Spanish 
regulars and Guardia Civiles, and by the Spanish Foreign Legion, 
recently formed of volunteers, which did not distinguish itself 
m its first action. These forces are about equally divided between 
General Berenguer at Tetuan, General Silvestre at Melilla, and 
General Barrera at Garaehe The first named is High Com- 
missioner for the whole zone, but as land communication is diffi- 
cult with Garaehe and impossible with Melilla, great discretion 
is allowed to the subordinate commanders. In two years these 
officers, with adnmable energy and economy of force, have sub- 
dued the whole zone except a biggish pocket of country from 
twenty miff's south of Tangier to the French border at Wazan, 
and a rectangle one hundred milt's long b\ fifty broad between 
Xauen and a line one hundred miles west of Melilla. The former 
pa tcli is the last refuge of Famuli, and the latter is the famous 
11 iff Coast. Another year will probably see the pacification of 
the whole zone completed. 

There is something distinctly humorous in tailing the process 
of filling a country with troops and fighting all over it ‘pacifica- 
tion,’ particularh when it is a country in which the invading 
Power has practically no nationals, and when any casus belli 
which may once have existed has disappeared several centuries 
ago. It would he silly to den\ that France and Spain are mereh 
continuing the partition of Africa by Kurope with very little more 
excuse than we or the Germans or the Portuguese had when we 
were taking a hand m the same game. All Kuropean nations 
aie equalh guilty, and this fait in itself prevents those who began 
the practice from being self-i ighteously indignant with their 
imitators Whether the reader approves or disapproves, when 
the matter is put thus haldlv to him, will probably depend upon 
whether or no he accepts the ethics of a rigid nationalism. If 
he does he will find no justification whatever for the presence 
of the Spaniard^ in Morocco, though he must object equally to 
the Americans being in America (which ought to be Fed Tndiah 
or the New” Zealanders being in New' Zealand (which ought to 
be Maoriland). But to atnone slightly less bigoted some defence 
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may be offered, and tlie word pacification in this context be shown 
to be not wholly hypocritical. 

The Spaniards have stopped inter-tribal fighting, and there- 
fore their presence is not unpleasing to that part of the population 
which was formerly lived on by the other part. There is pro- 
bably less war in quantity and a great deal less crime than before 
their advent. They have brought to the country the twin props 
of development — railways and roads. Taking Tetuan as a centre, 
I found motor roads to Ceuta, Tangier, and half-way to Xauen, 
of a total length of over 300 kilometres, all engineered in two 
years through a very mountainous country. From Mclilla 
excellent roads run to the French zone, and for 120 kilometres 
towards the western front. The railway runs between Ceuta 
and Tetuan, and the embankment is made between the latter 
and Tangier. The track is laid in the east for eighty miles west 
of Melilla. The result has been a very large increase in the 
volume of trade done in the local markets, and, of course, trans- 
port facilities are still mainly military. 

Any reader of Roman history will be aware of the agricultural 
possibilities of North Africa, and will know that not only did 
these regions support a vast population, but they were the second 
largest exporters of grain in the Empire. The Spaniards are 
fully alive to the advantage of restoring these possibilities. Seed 
corn and barley are distributed free in return for a small per- 
centage on the resulting crops, through the agency of the captains 
of the chain of police po^ts which form the intervening line 
between the front blockhouses and the rear bases. The rainfall 
is fairly heavy, but it is now being supplemented by the con- 
struction of irrigation works. Improved agricultural machinery 
is gradually replacing the primitive ploughs which have hitherto 
formed the sole resources of the Moors. The progress of educa- 
tion is astonishing. The Moor picks up the Spanish language 
with great rapidity, and it is the common tongue, not only in 
the Spanish zone, but also in the western parts of French Africa. 
The Spanish military doctors are at present in some instances 
serving as schoolmasters, and have special opportunities ; for they 
are readily recognised as non-combatants, and their services ar^ 
in great demand even on the part of the enemy. Syphilis is 
unfortunately rampant, and up to this time there has been prac- 
tically no effort to fight it, save that which the Spaniards have 
begun The relation'? between the two races are of the friendliest, 
and sedulous efforts are being made to cement and improve them 
For example, at Tetuan there is a large school where native and 
Spanish children are taught in the same building. Religious 
susceptibilities are earefull v respected, and not only do the Spanish 
officers wear native dress, but they rigidly enforce Mahommedan 
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practices, such as the observance of Ramadan among their native 
troops. Anti-Spanish residents say, of course, that there is an 
undercurrent of bitter hatred and an ever-present danger of 
rebellion. But I cannot say that the least trace of hostility is 
visible. Military discipline is necessarily severe, but the men 
are well paid, at higher rates than prevail in the British Army; 
they seem perfectly happy and contented ; and they fight better 
Ilian the white troops. There has not been the slightest inter- 
ference with the native administration of justice, and the sole 
foundation for stories of oppression appears to be that the 
Spaniards have copied D.O.R.A. methods in erecting their per- 
manent military establishments. For the rest, systematic pro- 
gress is being made, notably by General Silvestre, in the 
establishment of native titles to land. No taxation whatever is 
imposed, except a system of fines for breaches of the peace; in 
fact the Spanish yoke compares most favourably with the harsher, 
though possibly more organised, French regime. 

Our bigoted nationalist, therefore, can find little practical 
ground for complaint except the mere fact of the presence of the 
Spaniards in a country which, he says, does not belong to them. 
Undoubtedly, however, he has a following in Spain, where the par- 
liamentary opposition has succeeded in seriously stinting supplies. 
The whole cost of the administration, for two years, has not 
exceeded 5,000.000/ , an insignificant sum even for a poor country 
like Spain. The Spanish taxpayer has no burden of Empire to 
support. ITe is asked to find nothing for civil development ; and 
the necessary funds are raised by local loans in the zone itself. 
The only Spanish money in the country appears to be that invested 
in private undertakings, such as the hematite deposits near 
Melilla, where the Compagnia Espagnol de las Minas del Riff 
has developed a big property whence they extract some half-million 
tons per annum of excellent ore for the British market. There 
is great room for improvement in the facilities for the admission 
of capital, even Spanish capital. Some gentlemen in Madrid 
complained bitterly that it was impossible for them to obtain 
farming concessions even upon state property near Earache. This 
is a great pity : for the country has undoubtedly a bright future. 
What it has been can he judged from the ruins of the Roman 
or Berber city now being excavated near Tetuan, whose founda- 
tions embrace an area of three quarters of a square mile, and 
whence coins, potterv, and carvings have been recovered in quan- 
tities which imply a large and prosperous population. 

T believe, therefore, that the work of these two years proves 
that Spain is taking her task as a civilising power seriously, and 
not in that somewhat naive spirit of grab displayed by her great 
adventurers in the Americas. She shows a refreshing respect 
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and toleration for the Moors; and if France is modelling herself 
on Home , Spain is consciously modelling herself on Britain. 
Besides what she is giving to the natives, she is, of course, obtain- 
ing something for herself, namely, that, same security which we 
have so long as we possess a guarantee of the innocuousness of 
Ireland ; and that same room for the expansion of her population 
as we have in virtue of the friendship of Canada, Australia and 
South Afnca. Spain, m common with all neutral countries, 
advanced perceptibly in wealth during the war, and her population, 
as always, has increased proportionately. The post-war slump 
has brought to her the same necessity for finding an outlet for 
her super!] nous population, and, more fortunate than ourselves, 
she lias a iirst-ciass white man’s country at her yen gates The 
three alternatives open to a country which has a population it 
cannot support are new markets, new or accessible territory, and, 
finally , a decrease of population through plague, famine or absten- 
tion from breeding. Britain, for example, has combined (lie first 
and second: China and Fiance ha\e followed the third. Spam, 
faced with tin* same choice, has surely a polled tight to make 
Morocco safe for her colonists. \\'o should not make tbe usual 
mistake of decrying the Spanish administrator simply because we 
are rather jealous of our own reputation as Mich The diffu ult 
and dangerous work of setting the machinery of modern ideas m 
motion in a sixteenth-century country is being most altruistically 
and courageously performed by the subordinate Spanish officers 
who live a lonely and a harassed life m isolated blockhouses and 
post'' for months on end m the perfoimance of their strict duty 
It yyas hinted to me that then' \yas a certain amount of nepotism 
and undue influence amiin the higher officials, and I remem- 
bered our own War Office. But so far as I was able to judge 
they were good soldim, keen administrat 01 s and courteous 
gentlemen 

There remains pe-t one question of general infeiest, namelv, 
the future of the city of Tangier and its ayykward blob of teni- 
tory . As a result of the Tnnfhrr disturbances this area, burning 
the extreme north-y\e~i corner of Africa, yyas placed under an 
international government, so that the Spaniards poli< e the town 
and t Iif* French the <oiinf?y. The arrangement is admittedly 
unsatisfactory. Tangier is the rendezyous of all undesirables from 
both French and Spanish territory. Tt is the great emporium 
of tire smuggling trade m arms If is the base of those European 
adventurers, eg. the Bermans during the war, y\ho deshr 
to create trouble The diyjsjon of responsibility leads to the lack 
of any proper co-ordination m administration. Spaniards and 
French eneh claim the supreme control upon a promise of special 
consideration for the interests of the other, and the question arises 
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lo which should the city be given. I dismiss, as being outside 
the region of present consideration, the suggestion that we should 
exchange Gibraltar for Tangier or Ceuta; not because Gibraltar 
could be of any use to us with a hostile Spain, nor because our pre- 
sence there is not still deeply resented by all Spaniards, but 
because public opinion here wouid not countenance such an 
exchange. A man wearing a favourite pair of trousers v\ ill not 
give them up, even though they are borrowed, until he is sure 
of another pair that will fit ; and the Ceuta or Tangier trousers 
would require a great deal of expensive fitting. But I cannot 
see why Trance should have Tangier. Her desire for it argues 
no good intentions towards the Spanish zone, from which she 
has already filched the country between Rabat and Wazan, 
originally allotted to Spain under the secret Treaty of 1905. It 
is quite true that the railways of the future will probably run 
from Garache by Fez and Alcazar to Tangier, though there is 
no reason why a further line should not run from Alcazar by Xauen 
and Tetuan to Ceuta. But if it be admitted that the Spaniards 
should keep their present zone 1 . France will gain nothing by the 
possession of Tangier. The city could only be of use to her as 
tlie northernmost arm of a pair of pincers, and geographically , u- 
w ell as economically speaking , Spain is the proper Bower to possess 
it, inasmuch as she F nearest to it and does the biggest trade 
with it. It is said that the Sultan of Morocco is a French Pro- 
tected So\ereign, and that it i" essential for his authority to he 
ostensibly paramount m Tangier This argument applies equally 
to the whole zone which the French do not claim: and if the 
Spaniards are the Sultan’s representatives in Tetuan the} can 
be the same m Tangier If the Spaniards can justify, their early 
promise of erecting a just and efficient administration there will 
lie no doubt as to which Power should take over the disputed 
territory . 

The problems of Morocco may seem distant and theoretical to 
the Englishman engaged in struggling witli the relatively gigantic 
matter of a six-shilling income-tax. But the time is not distant 
when upon the decision as to the future of this country mav 
depend the peace of Western Kurope. In a military sense Spain 
admits that she F no match for France, and it is then' fore all 
the more inqxntant that the Free nnijeure which France is rather 
too fond of applying in out-of-the-way corners should not in this 
instance be alkmed to work its syyeet will unchallenged. The 
question is already a subject of subdued controversy betyyeen the 
tun countries, and the \ie\ysof every single European inhabitant 
of Morocco are admittedly partisan. But even from an impartial 
vieyv this source of potential trouble cannot be a matter of uncon- 
cern to us. Morocco adjoins the first British stepping-stone on 
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the route to our Empire in Africa and in the East, and it com- 
mands the entrance to the Mediterranean lake. As the ally of 
France and as the friend of Spain we must in some sense be 
arbiters in the matter. I have tried to show that the friendship 
of Spain, a country ol great resources in men and minerals, a 
country of lofty traditions in art, in scholarship and m war, whose 
people can be won to a lasting and enduring affection for us, is 
not to be lightly thrown away; and while the legitimate aspira- 
tions of France cannot be denied, it would surely be only a matter 
of justice that Spain should be given a chance to carry through 
the great experiment which she has begun. 

C. B. Cootk. 
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Ij\kt November, when the elections to the new legislative bodies 
m India were about to take place, fears were expressed in many 
quarters that the results might be unsatisfactory in consequence 
of Mr. Gandhi’s non-co-operation campaign, which was then in 
full swing. Happily these fears have proved to be groundless, 
for the elections produced, for the central and provincial Legis- 
latures alike, a large proportion of thoughtful politicians who. not- 
withstanding the abstention of the extremists, may be said fairly 
to represent the people of India. This article will, however, only 
deal with the central Legislatures wdiich lately sat at Delhi, for 
it is of these alone that the writer can speak with personal know- 
ledge. These Legislatures created by the Government of India 
Act consist of an Upper and a Lower Chamber, the Upper 
Chamber being styled the Council of State, and the Lower 
Chamber the Legislative Assembly. The Council of State W'as 
intended by Parliament to be a Senate — a body of Elder States- 
men— its function being to exercise a revising though not an over- 
riding influence o\er the acts of the popular and huger Chamber. 
The members of the Viceroy's Executive Council, who form the 
Vieeioy's Cabinet, were divided between the two Chambers. 
Some were members of the Council of State and some of the 
Assembly. While they were entitled to a seat and to speak in 
each Chamber, the right to vote was restricted to the Chamber 
ol which they were respectnely members. The Council of State 
consisted of 59 members, *20 of whom were nominated by the 
Viceroy (including 19 official^) and the remaining 33 were elected. 
The Legislative Assembly consisted of 113 members, 40 of whom 
were nominated by the Viceroy (including 25 officials), and the 
remaining 103 were elected. There was thus an unofficial 
majority in each Chamber— a departure from the old Legislative 
Council, which was superseded, and on which there was always 
an official majority. 

The Session was opened in February last by the Duke of 
Connaught at a meeting of both Chambers of the Legislature in 
joint sitting. Lord Chelmsford first addressed them, and in h^s 
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speech dealt in detail with the evolution of the scheme of reforms. 
He was followed by the Duke of Connaught, who at the outset 
of his speech read a message from the Kmg-Hmperor which 
contained the following passage : 

For years, it may l>e for generations, patriotic and loyal Indians have 
dreamed of Sirarai for their motherland. To-day you have beginnings 
of Sir a raj within my Empire, and widest scope and ample opportunity 
for progress to the liberty which my other Dominions enjoy On jou, 
the first represent a toes of the people in the new Councils, there rests a 
very special responsibility For on you it lies by tin* conduct of jaur 
business and the justice of your judgments to convince the world of ttie 
wisdom of this great constitutional change. 

The Duke of Connaught in his speech which followed declared 
that 

The principle of autocracy has all been abandoned Its retention |he 
said] would have been incompatible with that contentment which had 
been declared by Ilei late Majesty Queen Victoria to be tin* aim of 
British rule, and would have been inconsistent with the legitimate demands 
and aspirations of the Indian ]>cop]e and flu* staire of political develop 
ment which tlicj had attained 

In conclusion he said that lu* trusted that the new Yiccm\ 
would find m the new Indian Degislat (it es 

an alleviation of labour, a faithful minoi of India's needs and wishes, 
and a trusty link between himself and the vast millions under his care. 

He declared the 1 -egmlat in es duh open, and hm official task was 
ended. He then made a personal appeal m welds which must 
he (juoted m lull, fui , as he said, they came fiom his heat t , and 
they ha\e sunk deep into the hearts ol the Indian people. The 
appeal w as .is tollow s 

(Jentlemcn. I ha\e Imishcd mv part in today’s official proceedings 
May I claim jour patience and forbearance while i saj a t<*w wools of 
a itersonal nature? 

Since I landed I lia\e felt around me bitterness and estTangenicnl 
lietween those who have In-cn and should b<* fi lends The shadow of 
Amritsar has lengthened over the fail face of India I know how deep 
is the concern felt by His Majestv the King Emperoi at the teinhle chap- 
ter of events in the Punjab No one can deploic those events nioie 
intensely than I do nivself 

I have reached a time of life when J most desire to heal wounds and 
to reunite those who have t>een disunited. In what must Ik*, I tear, mv 
last visit to the India I love so well, here in tin* new capital, inaugurating 
a new constitution, I am moved to make jou a jtersonal appeal, put in 
the simple words that come from my heart, not to he coldly and critically 
interpreted 

My exjierience tells me that misunderstandings usually mean mistakes 
on either side. As an old friend of India, I appeal to you all British 
and Indians -to bury along with the dead past the mistakes and mis- 
understandings of the past, to forgive where you have to forgive, and to 
join hands and to work together to realise the hojx*s that arise from to-day 
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In less than a week this moving apfieal was put to the test 
when Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas, one of the Bombay members, 
moved in the Assembly a resolution couched in very strong terms 
condemning the Martial Law administration in the Punjab. 
Throughout his speech in support of the resolution he referred to 
the Duke of Connaught's words, and protested that he was 
animated by a desire not to reopen wounds which were closed, 
but to heal wounds which In* said could not be closed until the 
matter was faced with a real attempt on the side of each to 
appreciate the standpoint of the other, and by a frank exchange 
of views to lay the foundation of real and cordial co-operation m 
the new era which had opened. Sir William Vincent, the Home 
member of the Viceroy’s Kxeeutive Council, was the Government 
spokesman, and, while the tone ol his speech was as conciliatory as 
possible, he pointed out that it was in his opinion necessary that 
both sides should be quite candid, and admit that there were many 
things done on both sides which every honest man must condemn, 
and which all wiio have the welfare of India at heart must bitterly 
regiet. On the one hand, he said, there were wanton murders, 
lootings, attacks on communications, and other crimes of a \ery 
gra\e nature, which at one tune threatened the very structure of 
the administration. On the other hand there was over-drastic 
and severe punish numt, tin* exce-sive use of force, and acts which 
were with reason interpreted as calculated to humiliate the Indian 
people. Sir William Vincent frankly acknowledged that acts were 
done, in the tense conditions prevailing at the time, which were 
reprehensible and wrong, and he expressed the regret of the 
( I o\ eminent of India that the} should have occurred Among 
these acts he instanced the ciawlmg order, which, however, was 
condemned and put an end to by Lord Chelmsford and Sir Michael 
( )’ I )vv\ er directly the order ( ame to their know ledge. Sir William 
further told the Assembh that the Go\ernment had taken every 
step to present the recurrence of acts which cast a blot on the 
administration of martial law in the Punjab m 1919, and that 
instructions had been prepared for the use of civil and military 
office? s, jf unhappih they should he called iq on to face a similar 
situation m the iutiire In these instructions the Government 
had made it clear that the use of force must he limited to the real 
necessity , that the ordmarv Courts of law are to continue, so far 
as possible, to deal with ordinary crime, that improper punish- 
ments are not to he awarded, and aho\e all anything likely to 
cause raeial humiliation to any class of Ills Majesty’s subjects 
must he avoided. Sir De\a ITasad Sarbadhikari, one of the 
members from Calcutta, ami other members from various parts of 
India welcomed the line which the debate had taken, and declared 
that the Government representatives had met the Indian members 
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more than half-way. In his closing speech Mr. Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas said ‘ I would remind this Assembly of the fact that 
to-day we close the chapter of the Punjab, and that there should 
be no more Punjab in this Assembly, or if we can help it anywdiere 
in the country.” This was acted up to immediately after this 
memorable debate when the long string of questions on subjects 
connected with the Punjab and the administration of Martial Law 
in that Province, which had been put down for answer both in the 
Council of State and in the Assembly, were one and all withdrawn. 

The main woik and interest of the Session naturally centred in 
the Budget, which was introduced in the Assembly by Mr. Hailey 
as Finance Membei of the Viceroy’s Council. His Budget speech, 
which took an hour and a quarter to deliver, was a very remark- 
able effort of memory, lor he spoke without referring to notes even 
for his figures. His task was not an enviable one, for the esti- 
mated expenditure chargeable to Central Bevenues amounted to 
P29 crores of ru]>ees (that is to say, Pit) millions sterling if the 
rupee be taken at 2*\), while the revenue on the basis of existing 
taxation was estimated at 1 1()£ crores only. There was thus a 
deficit of 181 croie.-* to make good by flesh taxation. Of the 
estimated expenditure of 129 crores 02.20 crores were due to the 
military budget, and, as this was not subject to the vote of the 
Assembly, Air. Hailey was at j>ams to explain in some detail 
the reasons for the giowth of the military expenditure. He told 
the Assembly that the military authorities originally pressed for 
and had been denied a \erv much higher figure than that placed 
in the Budget, and that the Government of India had come to the 
definite conclusion that it was not possible for the coming year 
to take a lower figure The main proposals lor making good the 
deficit were an increase in the general late of customs duty from 
71 per cent, to 11 ]>er cent., with enhanced duties on luxuries, 
imported liquors and tobacco ; an increased surcharge on railway 
and inland steamer goods traffic ; an increase of the [Kistal rates, 
and an increase of the income-tax. 

Though the military exjienditure and ceitain other items wore 
not subject to the vote of the Assembly, about half the total ex- 
penditure was \otable, and thus the members of the Assembly had 
very real j>ower and responsibility vested in them. The proposals 
for expenditure were seiutinised most closely, and motions for 
reduction or omission of various items occupied four da vs, but in 
the end the reductions made amounted to only a few lakhs of 
rupees. All the rest of the demands weie voted. The question 
of sessions of the Legislature at Simla was laised in the course 4 
of the debate-* by a motion by Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Ayyar that the 
provision of fix e lakhs for building a Chamber at Simla he omitted. 
Mr. Avyar claimed that outside the House opinion was practically 
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unanimous that there should be no legislation from the heights 
of Simla, and that the Legislatures should meet at Delhi only. 
He was supported by the majority of the speakers in the debate, 
but when the division was taken a large majority was shown in 
favour of Simla sessions, only 21 voting for the reduction and 
67 against it. These figures were a surprise to all who had sat in 
the old Legislative Council, when resolutions condemning the 
Simla exodus were hardy annuals supported by all the unofficial 
members and only defeated by the official bloc. The existence of 
the official bloc, and the consequent certainty that the resolution 
would be defeated, tended in the old Legislative Council to consoli- 
date the unofficial members into a permanent opposition to the 
Government. The laige majority m favour of Simla Sessions 
may be attributed in part to an increased sense of responsibility , 
but a contributing factor may have been the fact that a violent 
dust storm was wsiting Delhi during the debate. The division 
list shows, moreover, that the minority was composed of members 
from Southern India where the \anatioiis of climate are less 
marked than m the North, while the members trom Northern 
India who knew the conditions which would pre\ail at Delhi during 
the hot weather voted in the majority. In like manner the ex- 
penditure on New Delhi had in [>ast years been subject to constant 
criticism and attack, but the amount proposed to be expended 
during the current financial \ear was not only approved by the 
Assembly, but the Government were urged to press on the work 
and sj>end money moie rapidly, so that the whole scheme might 
be completed earlier. 

The additions to existing taxation pro}>osed by the Government 
for the purpose of raising the lequired revenue were in the main 
accepted by the Assembly. The increase of the Customs tariff, 
though promised solely on revenue grounds, had, of course, a pro- 
tective result, and was consequently welcomed by the Assembly, 
for most Indians are at present protectionists at heart; not only 
was it welcomed, but an offer was made to raise the projxased rate 
of duty from 11 per cent, to 121 per cent, if the Government so 
desired. The proj>osed increases of the postal charges, however, 
met with a different reception, and were criticised on the ground 
that they would hit the poorest classes. Postal rates in India 
have been among the lowest in the world — half an anna for a letter 
weighing less than one tola (an ounce weighs 21 tolas'! and a quarter 
of an anna for a {Histcard. For these charges it has been possible 
to send a letter or a j>ostcard from, say, ltangoon to Aden or from 
Peshawar to Calcutta or Madras. These very low' rates were pos- 
sible because labour was cheap, but the cost of labour had risen 
greatly m India during the past >ear, and the expenditure of the 
Post Office had increased in consequence. In these circumstances 
Vol XC No. U 
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the proposal was to increase the rate for letters from half an anna 
to one anna, but at the same time to increase the weight allowed 
jrom one tola to 2J tolas, and to increase the rate for postcards 
from a quarter oi an anna to half an anna. The sense of the 
Assembly was so strongly in favour of retaining the quarter-anna 
postcard lor the benefit of the poor man that the Government 
conceded the point and agreed to let the quarter-anna postcard 
remain. There seemed also from the speeches made that there 
was an equally strong desire to retain the half anna postage foi 
letters : the Assembly, lioxxexer, carried an amendment to the 
Government proposals which, while it fixed the minimum rate for 
letters at one anna, reduced the weight to be allowed from '2\ tolas 
to one tola. There had plainly been a misunderstanding, and at 
a iater sitting the Assembly wished to reconsider the amendment, 
but this, of course, was not possible. 

Though the Council of State under the constitution had no 
right to vote the demands made in the Budget, still the Finance 
Bill containing the necessan legislation came before them in the 
ordinary course, and thex made certain amendments in the Bill, 
including a rexision of the letter postage rates. The Council 
of State proposed a rate of 9 pies ot an anna) foi a letter 
weighing not more than one tola, and of one anna for a xveiglit 
exceeding one tola but not exceeding 2\ tolas. This amend- 
ment was more nearly m accord xxith the general sense of the 
Assembly than the amendmen,t xxhich the Assembly had passed, 
but xvhen the xanous amendments made by the Council of State 
came before them there seemed every possibility of a deadlock, 
oxxmg to the desne of some of the members of the Assembly .to 
insist that the Council of State ought to have no voice in Money 
Bills, and consequently had no right to make any amendment 
in the Finance Bill. It xvas urged that there x\as no constitutional 
difference between the relative positions of the Assembly and 
the Council of State, and those of the House of Commons and 
the House of Fords. A joint sitting of both Houses of the Legis- 
lature provided for under the constitution was not a xxay out of 
the deadlock, for a joint sitting could under the Act only be Held 
after the lapse of six months. Sir Sivasxvamy Aiyer, one of the 
most exjierienced legislators from Madras, came to the rescue, and 
in a statesmanlike speech pointed out hoxv unfortunate it xvould be 
if the Assembly in the very first year of their existence had to 
report to the Governor-General that they xvere unable to xvork 
without friction xxith the Council of State. The Assembly were 
obviously anxious to go back on their former decision and retain 
the rate of half an anna for very light letters. Therefore Mr. 
Hailey made matters more easy by undertaking that as the 9-pie 
rate for half a tola proposed by the Council of State was a 
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maximum rate the maximum should not be worked up to, and 
that the country should have a half-anna half-tola letter postage. 
The Finance Bill was eventually passed by the Assembly with all 
the amendments made by the Council of State, and the possibility 
of a deadlock was at an end. 

The Budget overshadowed all other business during the 
Session, and the natural result was that the proceedings of the 
Council of State were rather overshadowed by those of the 
Assembly. Apart from the Budget, however, a good deal of 
useful legislation and other business was got through by the two 
Houses. Resolutions were passed on the motion of Sir Thomas 
1 Tolland in the Assembly and of Mr. Chatterjee in the Council 
of State recommending the ratification of the Washington Labour 
Conventions, and a Bill to amend the Indian Factories Act 
embodying the principles contained in the Washington conven- 
tions was introduced by Sir Thomas Holland and referred to a 
Joint Committee of both Houses. The same course was followed 
with regard to a Bill to amend the Indian Electricity Act. A step 
was taken under the Report of the Calcutta University Com- 
mission by the passing of a Bill transferring the control of Calcutta 
University from the Government of Tndia to the Local Govern- 
ment, the object being that a new and more organic connexion 
should he established between the University and the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. Throughout the Session the interest taken by 
members of the Assembly m military affairs generally, and mili- 
tary expenditure m particular, was shown by the Resolutions 
moved on the subject A Resolution was moved and carried that 
‘the Army in India should he entirely under the control, real 
as well as nominal, of the Government of India, and should be 
free from any domination or intei ference by the War Office.’ The 
Fsher Committee’s Report aUo wa> the subject of much debate, 
and a Resolution was earned dot taring that the purpose of the 
Army in India was the defence of Tndia, and that to the extent 
to which it was nece->sar\ for Tndia to maintain an army for this 
purpose its organisation and equipment should be up to date, so 
that co-operation with the British \nny when desirable should 
not be difficult. The Resolution further insisted that the ‘ obliga- 
tions resting on Tndia should not be more onerous than those 
resting on the Self-governing Dominions. ’ Tt is not possible in 
the course of a short article to give any detailed account of the 
business done in the two Houses, hut a Resolution moved in the 
Council of Rtaje recommending the release from prison of the 
Ravarkar brothers is worth mention. Tt wuis urged on their 
behalf that they were political offenders, hut after Rir William 
Vincent had reminded the House that the Ravarkar brothers had 
both been parties to a cold-blooded murder the Resolution was 
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negatived, the mover being left without any support at all when 
the Resolution was put to the vote. 

On the whole it may be said with confidence that a successful 
start has been made with the new Legislatures in Delhi, and there 
is every reason to be optimistic with regard to the future. The 
personnel is good and has real claims to be representative of all 
creeds and castes, though it is a matter for much regret that men 
of undoubted ability and who could have rendered good service to 
their country have chosen to stand outside. The extremist party 
is unfortunately only represented by two or three members in 
the Central Legislatures ; and of these Mr. Khaparde, who for 
many years was Mr. TilalCs right-hand man, is the best known. 
Though the defection of the extremists at the elections last 
November is a matter for much regret, both the Council of State 
and the Assembly contain a number of the best-know n public men 
in India, and a ]>eriwil of the Indian Hansard would show that 
the debates both in the Council of State and the Assembly com- 
pare not unfavourably with those in the British Parliament. Mr. 
A. P. Muddiman, who had been closely connected w r ith the old 
Legislative Council for a long period, was marked out as the first 
President of the Council of State, and the Assembly has been 
specially fortunate in the admirable recommendation made by 
Mr. Montagu for the fnS President or Speaker of that body, for 
Mr. Whyte ha > brought with him from Kngland not only a full 
knowledge of Parliamentary procedure, but also the host tradi- 
tions of the Speakership of the House of Commons The 
members of the Assembly are proud of their Speaker, and proud 
too of Air. Hailey, who as the senior member of the Viceroy’s 
Council sitting in tin* Awunbly lias been commonly referred to 
as the Leader of the House. 

The members both of the Council of State and of the \ssemhly 
have shown not onh that they have a capacity for criticism and 
debate, hut lia\e a Bo shown themselves endowed with a full 
measure of common sense ; real power lias been enti listed to them, 
and they have shown that thev know how to use it with a modera- 
tion which is horn of responsibility. Foolish questions, it is true, 
have m some cases been set down for answer hv the Government, 
both in the Council of State and in the Assembly, but foolish 
questions have been asked also in democratic bodies of longer 
standing than the new Indian Legislat tires. Mistakes have 
doubtless been made, but experience can only bo gained through 
mistakes, and mistakes ought to be the foundat ion-stones of 
know ledge. 

Throughout the Session held at Delhi there was a spirit of 
co-operation between the Indian and the British members of the 
Legislature. The spirit of permanent opposition to the Govern- 
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meat had disappeared with the official bloc of the old Legislative 
Council, and the members of the Indian Civil Service who were 
members of the Legislatures, though some of them, doubtless, may 
not have liked the policy of the reforms, one and all strove their 
utmost to make the new Legislatures a success. A good 
beginning has undoubtedly been made and the future is full of 
hope. It does not seem too bold to say that the foundations begun 
by Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Chelmsford Cor Lord Chelmsford 
began the spade work at the very first meeting of his Executive 
Council held by him after his arrival in India in April 1910), and 
continued with tireless energy by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelms- 
ford, have been well and tiuly laid. That the measure of self- 
government which has been given to India by the British Parlia- 
ment is rightly due to her few will now deny, and it may be said 
with confidence that it has been gi\en none too soon. It is for- 
tunate that the spade work was begun in time. For, to use the 
eloquent words sjxiken bv Sir Ceorge Lloyd, the Go\ernor of 
Bombay, at the farewell dinner gi\en by him in Bombay to Lord 
Chelmsford, 

In the space of live short years India has stirred from her sleep, the 
inoculation of liberal ideas from England has produced a fever, — a fever, 
however, which will save India for the Empire, and make her a pillar 
of Eastern support in that great Imjierial span which arches the world. 


G. S. Barnes. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND THEIR 
LESSONS 

The industrial position left with us by the stoppage in the coal 
trade, and the lessons of that stoppage, cannot be considered with- 
out a glance at the causes which in February and March operated 
to produce one of the most ruinous trade disputes which have 
occurred for a generation. We can set aside the merits of state 
control as a method for attaining a particular object. Unrestricted 
freedom is defended by many on grounds of both theory and 
practice. Skilful and far-reaching state supervision is, in the 
judgment of other people, the method by which alone the state 
(ould make certain of protecting itself against abuses by pro- 
fiteers during continued coal shortage. Whichever plan we may 
favour, we are faced with the fact that, for good or ill, the coal 
industry, during the later years of the war, and for long after it 
terminated, was. for war- and peace-time purposes, subject m 
lorm and degree to a greater measure of state control than any 
other trade. 

The trouble from which we have just emerged wus in the first 
instance due to break-down in the prices and supplies of our export 
coal trade, and to the failure of the Government to handle the 
problem of decontrol m a manner to make sine that the whole 
industry would not be thing back to a state where the interests of 
mine-owners and miners could not be reconciled without a conflict 
which would involve other industries and the general interests 
of the public in serious losses and inconvenience. 

Legal provision had been made by which the industry was to 
he subject to state control until August of tins year. Without 
warning, and with a haste in legislative action wholly unjustified, 
the Government forced a measure through Parliament which sud- 
denly removed conditions of control at the end of March. The 
stoppage which immediately followed surprised no one who had 
followed events. Keadjiir-tinent of wage rates and conditions of 
work appeared to all tho^e competent to judge an nnjKJssibility 
without entering the arena of an industrial conflict to see which 
one of the two interests could compel the other to give way. 

Luring the first weeks of the dispute the real issues relating 
to wages were obscured by absurd but impassioned condemnation 
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of miners’ leaders, who were said to be engaged in a wicked 
attack upon the life of the community, and desired nothing other 
than the strangulation of British industries and the downfall of 
Empire interests. ‘ Holding a pistol at the head of the nation ’ ; 

‘ starving the country into surrender ’ ; ‘ seeking to set up by 
unconstitutional and revolutionary means a Soviet system in place 
of our Parliamentary Government ’ : these and similar extrava- 
gances made it impossible for the public to see the simple realities 
of the great conflict upon wages. It is true that some of this 
heated controversy was provoked by the lamentable mistake which 
in the first week or two of the dispute prevented the working of 
the pumps at the pits, and caused the flooding to some extent of 
certain of the mines. Had this mistake not been made, the public 
would more readily have been able to penetrate the facts, and 
would have seen what a strong case the miners had in resisting the 
indefensible reductions in pay which the mine-owners sought to 
impose. The enormity of the reductions impelled the miners to 
make use of every weapon in their hands, and for the first time 
they called away from their work the men whose duty it was to 
attend to the pumps and engines at the various pits. This step was 
the natural, if unwise, answer to the notices given by the owners 
to engine-men to suffer reductions like the rest of their fellows. 

This experience proves that the first lesson to be derived from 
all that has happened is that national interests in which miners’ 
interests are included lie not in considering how to extend a dis- 
pute, but in how to make sure of preventing it. Had similar terms 
to those put forward by the owners when the dispute had lasted 
three months been submitted to the two sides for exhaustive dis- 
cussion, say, two months before the stoppage began, there wmuld 
have been no stoppage at all. It is not as though the Govern- 
ment and the owners were not warned of the consequences of the 
path which they chose to follow 7 . They were warned, and thev 
were shown that a stoppage was absolutely certain from the line 
which for six weeks by legislative and other action they elected to 
pursue. 

As in the case of some other great industrial disputes, the coal 
stoppage has repeated the lesson of how T foolish it is for both 
sides to deal in sweeping and comprehensive pronouncements of 
what they will never do. Unqualified declarations of fighting 
policy intended by one side to alarm or terrorise the other seldom 
have the effect which is desired. 

On the fringe of the colliery battle-ground itself there stood a 
small army of propagandists, which included some distinguished 
and aristocratic figures. Ministers of the Crown and eccle- 
siastics, and some of the less enlightened employers of labour 
raised the cry that the fight for wages was only a screen to hide 
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the wicked and subversive purposes of men who, having failed to 
attain certain ends by means of Parliamentary action, were 
determined to secure these ends by means of force. The country 
was warned of conspiracies and plots, and asked to defend itself 
against a repetition of what had been tried in Pussia. Solemn 
pronouncements were delivered, and the Press was extensively 
used to create in the public mind a feeling of alarm about the 
revolutionary purjxises of Labour Leaders. The public refused to 
be scared, and the miners and the leaders continued the struggle 
in such conditions of resignation and good order as to make all 
those who had hurriedly demanded elaborate military preparations 
look very foolish indeed. 

The general absence of acts of illegality and the peaceful con- 
duct of this extraordinai y struggle are a complete answer to the 
alarmist partisans who see in eveiy wage struggle or economic 
conflict a deep-rooted and disloyal purjKise planned for the over- 
throw and rum of the state. These are the people who protest 
against the preaching of a class war, without knowing that they 
are just the people whose practice is a more jxwverful advocacy of 
a class-war purpose than ever can be found in the platform denun- 
ciations of rugged street-corner orators. 

The outstanding feature of the coal settlement is the arrange- 
ment for a sharing of profits. That arrangement was not a dis- 
covery of the week of settlement. It was agreed to by mine- 
owner.** and the men's lepresentatnes at the end of last year. It 
shows that, while we can agree on principles, we field foolishly 
upon their application Jt would be better to deal with the appli- 
cation of principles m a mood of mutual helpfulness than destroy 
each other in conflicts at the end of which wc arc drnen in a 
state of exhalation to come to terms. 

Wo need not in the slightest degree diminish our efforts in 
the sphere of political action to secure essential and beneficent 
economic changes. Hut vc must face the facts as they aie at the 
moment, and these farts require an immediate return to produc- 
tive work and an imiiadiato application of the national will to 
the ser\ico of trade and commerce. The first feature of this 
service is to And and develop markets for the things which we 
produce 

The realities of our economic position arc now becoming more 
generally recognised. Some of us tried to indicate the certainties 
of results which must now be apparent to those who would not 
face the facts some months ago. A stage has now been reached 
where a full realisation of the state to which we have been reduced 
is essential if we are to be saved from far worse conditions Those 
conditions are now exhibited in the presence of millions of unem- 
ployed, producing nothing but a deepening discontent with the 
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pitiful state to which they have fallen, and living miserably upon 
a small individual allowance which, however, amounts to the sub- 
stantial weekly total of nearly 2 ,000,000/. This idleness will 
continue until the activities of workers in other lands create the 
demand for the goods which we should be making. 

Trade is crippled, and many who are responsible for the 
conduct of such industries as are kept going are distracted by the 
uncertainties which surround them and by the financial and 
commercial difficulties w’hich can be removed only by trade revival. 
A change for the better in the realm of trade is impossible with- 
out some change in spirit. We need not for the main purpose 
think of any identity of interest between Capital and Labour, but 
unless the interest of both is pursued in a mood of ‘ agreeing 
to differ’ but uniting to succeed, both interests will drift farther 
and farther to the brink of irreparable industrial ruin. 

It is useless to make appeals to Labour for sanity and saciifice 
without corresponding sanity being shown by the owners and 
agents of Capital, and without proof of some real sacrifice by the 
more favoured classes as part of the common method for reaching 
a higher level of community welfare. 

To the mass of wage-earners sacrifice means doing without 
things which are essential. It means deprivation of physical 
needs or of humble pleasures or recreation. To other classes 
sacrifice may mean no more than the forfeiture of an article of 
luxury or the avoidance of some customary extravagance. It is 
no use pointing to the burdens of taxation which the exceptionally 
rich have now to cany. Taxation burdens are heaviest for that 
class which is far below the class possessing such exceptional 
wealth as to be able >et to indulge in all the costly delights and 
pleasures of the season. The patronage of these pleasures does 
not prove that the rewards of Capital are unduly low. Those 
rewards clearly have meant inordinate profits even in periods of 
increasing unemployment. Such profits are reflected in high 
prices, though they are not the sole cause of high prices. 

A wot king -cl ass response to appeals for the best which is in 
them would he more likely if the workers could he a-mvd thar 
those w ho sustained industry by manual and other sen ice got their 
fair share out of it. Emplo\ers are now demanding heavy wage 
reductions. Demand for reasonable revision of wages might be 
met without trade disturbance if the descent in the scale of pay 
could be made to bear a leal relation to decreasing prices and weie 
so arranged as to influence such decrease instead of provoking a 
spirit of conflict and irritation. 

People who see no remedy short of an absolutely new social 
system and who approve no method for change short ot revolution 
are addicted to distrusting the motives of those who suggest any- 
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thing less than their own crude demands. Men in positions of 
any responsibility must risk the disapproval of many of their 
friends by putting forward something less than what is desired 
in the shape of what it is possible to get. 

Like many others, I am absolutely discontented with economic 
and social conditions which to a great extent have grown up, not 
as the result of design, but of accident or experiment resting 
largely upon a desire for individual and not community gain. 
Those who recognise the facts of the system see that it cannot 
be changed by talk about revolution, nor modified until as a 
system it is generally disapproved. Aversion when it comes will 
find its own outlet for far-reaching change. Even the persistent 
effort of a class would leave things unaltered, because that class 
could not succeed in making its wishes effective. But the joint 
efforts of many classes could soon be successful in making things 
very much better. 

The old relations between employers and employed dis- 
appeared with old-fashioned systems of production in which only 
small groups of workmen laboured under the ]>ersonal supervision 
of their employer. The huge aggregations of men in great 
establishments, where the men individually know' nothing of each 
other, and where the employers know nothing at all of their men, 
have created a different motive and a new psychology in industry. 
These factois have something to do with the manner and sub- 
stance of modern industrial troubles. 

About three years ago, when demands were being pressed for 
comparatively large advances in wages, 1 said that there was a 
risk in exacting from some industries more than they could 
appropriately bear at one time. For this view I was severely 
reproached, and some sud it was an opinion which was not in 
the interests of the working classes. On the contrary, it is in 
their interests and experience has confirmed my fears. 

I do not mean that working men are to blame for having 
demanded much. In thi* they only followed employers’ examples. 
They made the best use of their opportunity ; they took advantage 
of the market ; they enforced the best bargain they could. These 
lines of action are the guiding principles of people* in business, and 
working men should not he blamed for imitating their ‘betters.’ 
We are paying now for bad example. Working men got in two 
or three years achance^ which it would have been better for 
industry bad they been spread over a longer pound But this 
view is precisely the one which employers never could he taught. 
Instead of conceding gradually a share to workmen of the expand- 
ing prosperity of trade, they gave nothing except the little which 
working men could force by the strength of their trade-union 
organisations. 
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The level of high wages which workmen were able to reach 
at a bound has had its effect upon every branch of industry, and 
has reacted prejudicially upon the very conditions to which 
workmen must look for continued prosperity. Those conditions 
are steady trade transactions and healthy uninterrupted demand 
for the products of labour. Not merely in the case of the miners, 
but in the case of nearly all the other great groups of organised 
workers, a willingness has been shown to make substantial 
sacrifice in the interests of maintaining trade, and workers have 
consented to considerable reductions. 

It is painful to hear some persons fed and educated as gentle- 
men talking ignorantly about their fellow-countrymen who are 
angry and hungry because of industrial disputes due to efforts to 
reduce their wages. Measures of military force or the pressure 
of starvation seem to these gentlemen to be the only instruments 
needed to put their |>oorer brethren m their proper place. Let 
these gentlemen beware of example. The spirit of class war is 
not a monopoly of a section of the working class, and we must 
learn to approach the needs of our industries in a different mood 
from that which prompted mine-owners to make demands which 
no one would defend. 

Public knowledge on the extent to which effective provisions 
exist for the settlement of trade disputes is very slight. As there 
are more than 1000 trade unions, covering many thousands of 
different grades of employees, and as every hour produces some 
circumstance tending to raise points of dispute between employer 
and employed, the cases of serious quarrels and stoppages of work 
are, after all, very rare. It would be a great national benefit if 
they could be made more rare still. But little is heard in public 
of the scores of differences settled every day between employers 
and workers’ representatives through methods which have been 
developed and established by mutual consent to afford a medium 
for both parties to settle questions which inevitably arise in 
factory and workshop. 

Notwithstanding these arrangements there is within the 
trade unions themselves increasing need for reform. The new r er 
movements and changed conditions of recent years cannot always 
be well handled on the lines of rules and regulations arranged to 
fit the industrial situation of a generation ago. Questions of 
internal management, the more rapid movement of executive 
action, and the degree of authority which appointed representa- 
tives or officials may exercise, have all become questions of the 
greatest interest to trade unions, and these questions should be 
viewed in the light of present-day industrial needs. 

The red-tape grievance against which trade unions rail in 
the case of Government departments is not without parallel 
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in some of the movements of the unions. ] am not here imputing 
any special defects to the unions whose members have been 
involved in recent troubles. There are societies whose procedure 
and method are out of date, and as so many of them are linked 
up with others in alliances and federations the need for reform 
becomes the more real and urgent. The ‘rank and file’ of the 
membership should more often be brought to the front line of 
service and not left at the point of mass meetings for formal 
endorsement of divisions reached by others. But the efficient 
administration of trade unions will certainly not be improved by 
undermining the authority of experienced leaders. If they are 
deposed they would have to be succeeded by other leaders with no 
greater qualifications, and certainly with less knowledge. A 
great but very simple mistake which the individual workmen can 
make is that of concluding that experienced leaders have unfitted 
themselves for service by long absence from the workshop. A 
great issue to be decided requires a long view, and calls not only 
lor knowledge relating to a works or to a trade, but e\en for 
knowledge oi the world's industrial problems. The Leader has 
his special function in wage cases as well as the workman. Once 
the individual workman is given his proper share of this work he 
is not necessarily disqualified from taking a helpful part m other 
matters that belong chiefly to the trade-union leaders, who must 
handle industrial and labour problems in a higher region of effort. 
The sooner both leaders and followers recognise the s]>ecial func- 
tions and limitations of each, the better it will be for the develop- 
ment of reform within the unions themselves. 

The main difference in present after-war conditions, com- 
pared with those which have followed from previous wars, is in 
the fact that the late war was on a far greater scale, and intei fered 
more deeply with normal life conditions than any Receding war. 
The destiuction of hie, dislocation of trade, and cxpciiditme of 
wealth and eflort make recovery from the effects oi war moie 
difficult than evei before. 

Anothei difference is in the fact that the workers of many 
countries aie political!} and industrially more lnghlv organised 
than during any pievious jieriod. New doctrines in economics 
and in international relations, and new conceptions of state duties 
and service, have produced a changed outlook compared with any 
previous period. No one country can ho]>e to recover from the 
effects of war without a recovery in some degree on the part of 
every other countiv. international trade and labour conditions 
are such that separate escape from after-war conditions is 
impossible. 

Though technically we are not at war with other countries, 
we have not yet removed ourselves completely from the war frame 
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of mind, and from the spirit in which peace conditions were 
imposed. Far too little of the real peace spirit dominated the 
relations of the countries which the end of the war should have 
brought more frankly together for the purpose of a true and lasting 
peace. A reminder of the shifty quality of our relations is given 
in present newspaper discussion on how to improve Anglo-French 
friendships ! 

So long as one side engaged in industry owns nothing but 
the labour expended in production, and the other side owns the 
material and exercises authority and control, it will be difficult 
to cultivate any sense of common interest. We cannot afford to 
unit for improvements until we can make an approach to per- 
fection. We cannot afford to delay doing something for somebodv 
until we can do everything for everybody. Jt is along this road 
of gradual improvement that employers can do much. 

They ought not to be pushed to do it. It should be done on 
their own initiative. They can win confidence by applying the 
right spirit in management and by giving to their workmen more 
real participation in controlling those conditions of the service 
which relate directly to the workmen's daily labour. Employers 
ought not to assume that if certain workmen are chosen as the 
instrument of such control they would be predisposed to overlook 
any neglect or laxity in their fellow-workmen. The contrary 
is more likely. 

If agreement can be reached upon the principle of what is 
wanted, the practice of that principle would present no difficulties 
which could not be overcome. A display of the right spirit would 
mean much more than the production of an atmosphere tending 
to greater contentment and efficiency. Improvements, develop- 
ments, and economies are only a few' of the results which spring 
from underlying causes of greater contentment. The employer 
who said that his workmen could, if they wished, save him 
10,000/. a year by avoiding waste was asked why he did not pay 
his men 5000/. to do it. Payment for services can often be 
made in manner as well as in money, and the lines of advance 
along the road of mutual helpfulness are far from exhausted even 
without touching conditions of ownership. 

The mighty e\ents of the war, after all, left unchanged the 
fundamental fact that not merely our prosperity, hut our common 
necessities, dejvnd upon the continuance of ordinary services in 
the thousand forms of manual employment in all parts of the 
country. Seriously to interfere with the outward supply of 
British-made commodities is seriously to interfere with the inward 
flow’ of our life needs 

Setting aside any endeavour which either the political or the 
industrial branches of the Labour Movement may make for a 
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changed social order, what further lessons can we learn from the 
coal dispute in respect to present-day conditions? At least two : 
employers must learn how much harm they can do to their country 
and to any prospect of future good-will between employers and 
workers by insisting upon heavy reductions in wages at a time 
when men in the mass can be taken at a disadvantage because 
unemployment and social distress have deprived them of the 
power of effecthe resistance. Reductions there may have to be, 
but they should be arranged in relation to diminished cost of living 
and on lines to inflict the least degree of hardship upon those who 
have to suffer them. Next to treating reasonably workmen whose 
earning power is lessened, employers should not overlook the 
injustice to the consuming public involved in the enormous profits 
which many businesses still yield to those who have capital 
employed in them. Inordinate profits not only emphasise the 
class distinctions which it should be our purpose to efface : these 
profits are a provocation to that form of unrest which extends and 
deepens until it shows itself in active and angry discontent. 

The lesson for the trade unions points to some businesslike 
re-arrangement in matters of leadership. There are men who 
are both free-lance lecturers and trade-union officials and make 
the mistake of not properly separating their tasks. Wage ques- 
tions, especially when they cover particular groups of workers, 
should he treated on their merits, according to the opportunities 
and prospects of the market. The official who cannot do well the 
job of both trade-union mediator and political propagandist should 
leave one job alone and follow the other for which he may be 
fitted. The working cla^s is bound to suffer most from a reckless 
mixture of both lines oi effort. 

The les.son> of experience mean nothing to certain leaders 
w'hose responsibility 1^ only of the second or third degree. Nor do 
those lessons, when they spring from facts which are industrial, 
influence the action of men whose motive is political. I do not in 
the lea^t question the honesty of their motives. It is their 
muddleheadedness which matters. It is not the good which they 
wish to do, but the harm they succeed in doing, which matters to 
the masses of men who suffer that harm. These masses do not 
know until it is all over. 

This is not to imply that certain leaders who, for instance, were 
opposed to the miners accepting the ferms of settlement were all 
influenced solely by political considerations. I know T many who 
were influenced only by the wage issues ; but it is beyond question 
that there were others who, throughout the whole course of the 
struggle, contributed no idea to the stock of knowledge and 
strategy which leadership requires in the conduct and settlement 
of wage bargains. 
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These are usually men who know nothing of the first principles 
of loyalty to collective Executive action, and whose habit it has 
become to denounce a colleague who may hint at the wisdom of 
accepting less than the full demands, because to him it is clear 
that the full demands never by any effort can be obtained. 

Leaders who are competent to take a long view, and think 
out what probably will happen because of what always has 
happened in like circumstances, should not be suspected of any 
wish to settle a trouble on any terms which are offered. On the 
contrary, they should be credited with the highest degree of 
capacity to get for their men all which, in the circumstances, is 
obtainable. 

It requires far greater courage to tell men what cannot be won 
than to tell them to go on fighting anyhow because in the end 
they are sure to win. And when in the end they have lost, some 
excuse can be paraded as an explanation for the brainless advice 
which previously had been offered. 

It lequires far greater courage to say the truthful thing than 
the popular thing, and the most serviceable Labour leader is the 
leader who tries least to collect the cheers of his following by 
uttering strings of brave words, hut is bent upon the unflinching 
pursuit of what is obtainable, and avoids reckless clamour for what 
cannot be got at all. 

Wage-earners’ difficulties never were greater than now*. The 
least sagacious of workmen should see that assistance may come 
to them more through’ trusting to the guidance of a trained, experi- 
enced, and responsible officer than to the more boisterous novices 
who are so fond of fighting that they would prefer to let other 
men fight and suffer rather than counsel compromise or retreat to 
avert impending disister. 

Labour politically suffers a great deal because of its industrial 
misfortune*. These misfortunes arise from trade and workshop 
difficulties which the Labour Party cannot help. Industrially 
they are ine\itable. There are, no doubt, odd cases where dis- 
putes could be a\oided or even where foolishly they are provoked, 
but it usually happens that whether employers or employed are 
at fault the disadvantage and blame fall finally upon the political 
Labour Party. There have been instances in the last year or two 
where in political contests it was known that Labour candidates 
in certain constituencies w^re doing very well and had every 
prospect of success until some trade dispute arose the outcome of 
which turned the scale against Labour. This may not be fair to 
Labour, but it is a fact which long before this should have taught 
a lesson. These mdustnal troubles are the symptoms of a situation 
which Labour is trying to improve. Strikes and their memory 
pass away, and the consolation which Labour has in relation to 
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them is that industrial troubles in themselves are temporary, and 
what is permanent is the growth and expansion of the Labour 
movement itself. 

The Party suffers from having at its fringe a number of 
organisations claiming to exist for similar objects, but totally out 
of sympathy with the political and Parliamentary methods of 
those who arc responsible to the Labour Laity. Indeed, it is 
not too much to say that those who write and speak for these 
small but busy organisations devote more of their time to 
denouncing men within the Labour Party than to criticising those 
who support other political forces. The worst capitalist could not 
at times be guilty of worse abuse of the Labour Party than stands 
to the credit of persons who claim to be the only honest and 
genuine exponents of Labour interests or Socialist doctrine. 
These divisions and sections are a source of considerable weakness, 
and go far to mystify and often to mislead the people on the aims 
of the 1 jiibour Part \ . 

J P. Olynks. 
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THE GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 


The English-speaking race is face to face with a golden oppor- 
tunity. To nations, as to individuals, there are moments which 
never return. They must be seized when offered or lost for 
ever. Destiny, like the Sibyl, does not give a second chance 
on the old terms. The golden opportunity before us is 
the establishment of that ‘mutual understanding’ between 
England and America of which President Harding spoke as soon 
as he entered upon the greatest elective office in the world. The 
‘ mutual understanding ’ which he desires, though it may seem 
a weak thing, is really a very strong thing. Its strength lies in 
the toughness yet elasticity of freedom. It is just because it is 
not made by Protocols and Minutes that it is so potent. It cannot 
be denounced m a whim by plotters or intriguers, or wither away 
from ‘ niceness and satiety.’ 

President Harding, I am certain, wants this mutual under- 
standing for its own sake, and because his heart is in it. Pie 
hears behind him, and in his innermost mind, the silent voices of 
generations of Englishmen, and consciously, or unconsciously, 
springs to obey the call. But that is not all. He wants the 
mutual understanding because he knows that it, and it alone, 
can provide him with an instrument to accomplish what is the 
greatest need of mankind at the moment — the establishment of 
peace lor the world, rest for the world, and amity for the world, 
and their establishment on a foundation of rock. When once the 
English-speaking peoples have come to an understanding, and are 
inspired with a common purpose, we possess a lever which will 
move the earth. 

Here is the key to what President Harding has been saying 
and doing. He has entered upon a policy which is fraught with 
the welfare of mankind. His ship carries a cargo more precious 
than that of any Argosy of which man has ever dreamed. Let 
us take care that his efforts are not thrown away. Let every 
politician and every journalist — every one who aspires to lead or to 
reform public opinion, remember what will be his guilt if he 
throws obstacles in the way of such a consummation. 

Happily the ‘ mutual understanding * between America and 
Britain is so nearly accomplished as to be well-nigh inviolable. 
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We can say here with perfect sincerity that we have not a grudge 
against America, public or private, and I believe that very soon 
men will be able to say a similar thing in America. We should 
indeed be able to say it now but for the unfortunate accident of the 
Japanese Treaty — soon, f trust, to fade away and be forgotten. 
America will then cease to be haunted by thoughts which might 
at any time develop into sources of real ill-will . It is upon the 
basis of a ‘ mutual understanding ’ that President Harding intends 
to build. The first structure he means to rear upon it is a diplo- 
matic agreement between America, Britain, Japan and China, for 
a just and reasonable settlement of the affairs of the Far East 
and of the Pacific. Immediately that is accomplished another story 
will be put on the building — that will be a disarmament agree- 
ment, the product of the Disarmament Conference, to which the 
President has invited all the Great Powers, and to which the 
Pacific Conference is to be a preliminary. Lastly, and to crown 
the whole, 1 am confident that President Harding means to give 
us a substitute for the League of Nations. It will be less magnifi- 
cent in appearance, but it will be stronger in reality, and so more 
serviceable. The plan to be suggested will, I believe, provide 
the machinery for enforcing treaties between Powers as long as 
those treaties remain m existence. It will, that is, at last give us 
a sanction for international law which up till now the world has 
longed for. 

Our new internationalism will be based upon the sanctity of 
treaty contracts guaranteed by the civilised woild, adjudicated 
upon by an august Tribunal of the civilised nations, and en- 
forced, not by arms, but by a stronger weapon — the outlawry, 
when necessary, of a recalcitrant people. So much oi the ulti- 
mate intentions and aspirations that I believe are behind the 
immediate and momentous action taken by President 11 aiding. 
But I have no right to put on the prophetic robe after this fashion. 
Besides, one thing at a time is the best of rules, and at this 
moment the thing is the Pacific and Disaimamcnt Conferences. 

It will make for clearness to state more specifically what exactly 
has happened in regard to the matter in hand. President Harding 
has invited all the Powers to a general Disai inament Conference 
at Washington, which will probably take place in November. Tt 
will be preceded by the Pacific and Near East Conference on 
which only those Pow T ers directly interested will be represented, 
i.e. America and the British Empire, China and Japan. I venture 
to say that here is a case of the right thing being done in the 
right w T ay and under most favourable omens — omens which give 
one the right to assume success. The first reason for this 
optimism is to be found in the character of the President of the 
United States. He is just the man to make a conference succeed, 
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and to prevent the generating of that heat and disfrust which 
too often mar diplomatic Assemblies. By nature he is a man 
to dissipate and to prevent the gradual growth of an atmosphere 
in which intrigues, plottings, misunderstandings about nothing, 
and jealousies based on personal ambitions spring up like poisonous 
fungi. President Harding is essentially a sane, careful, reason- 
able, un excitable, ‘ smiling ’ man. He is not one of those people 
who are perpetually m a passion or a prayer. He does not suffer 
from fits of mental exaltation tempered by suspicion and dis- 
trust. He is himself a steady man, and he knows how to keep 
other people steady. He knows the world and takes short views 
rather than imaginative views, but he is in no sense a disillusioned 
man. That, is all to the good, for remember that the dis- 
illusioned and the cynical are never strong. You cannot think 
it v\orth while to go on when admittedly you don’t know where 
you are going, and, what is worse, don’t care. President Harding 
knows where ho wants to go to, but he will not break his heart 
if ho cannot get there. Certainly he will not be so foolish as to 
tiy to obtain what he wants by anything which approaches 
intrigue — or even diplomatic* cajolery. He wants what in the 
last resort his countrymen like best in politics, and that is the 
square deal. 

But perhaps I have said too much. President Plarding is 
not the kind of man who longs to have smooth things said about 
him He is distinctly a bad man to flatter. All that it is really 
necessary to say about him is that he can be trusted to manage 
the Conferences wisely and without passion or prejudice. In my 
opinion Washington is exactly the right place at which to hold 
them. Geographically the distances from the countries from 
which the delegates will come are more manageable than they 
would have been in almost any other place that could have been 
chosen. What is even more important is the social and intellectual 
atmosphere of Washington. Tt is a fascinating city, and one 
which in the autumn lias a delightful climate. Though it has 
.‘ill the dignity of the capital of a great and civilised nation, it 
has none of the drawbacks of a vast city. The atmosphere is 
purely political. Tt is not the natural or spiritual home of 
financiers, of mammoth millionaires, of ambitious adventurers, 
or of those men and women, and especially women, who find 
political excitement one of the most attractive things in the world 
— w T ho intrigue for the sake of intrigue. No doubt such persons 
wall flock to Washington as they flocked to Paris, and no doubt 
they will do some harm, but I venture to say that they will not 
find the atmosphere congenial. The fact that there are only some 
four first-class hotels is a blessing, not an objection. Let us hope 
that the official delegates will occupy most of the hotel accommoda- 
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tion, and will leave little room for the ignoble crowd. If it is 
a tight fit even with the delegates, so much the better. We want 
no more Hotel Majesties and crowds of harmful, unnecessary 
officials. I would ration each delegate to one private secretary 
and two shorthand typists. As Paris showed us, members of 
Conferences are apt to write too much and think too little. 
President Kruger was so successful, so ideal a negotiator because 
he could neither read nor write. He let his mind work, and so 
beat all his antagonists — men bemused by paper memoranda and 
instructions. 

Another reason for pronouncing Washington to be the ideal 
place is to be found in the suspicions entertained in America in 
regard to the Paris Conference. Wiseacres here have talked much 
about the new Conference proving of great educational value to 
the American people and the American Government. In my 
opinion a far greater gain will be the education of foreign diplo- 
matists in the American Constitution and in American ways of 
looking at things. It is here that education is needed. People 
who see the Senate with their own eyes and realise its great 
importance and the tremendous powers conferred upon it by the 
Constitution, especially in foreign affairs, are not likely to fall 
into the amazing mistakes in regard to that proud and powerful 
body into which half the statesmen of Europe were led by Pre- 
sident Wilson’s well-meaning but most mischievous and erroneous 
expositions of the powers of the Executive in the matter of treaty- 
making. No one who visits the Senate Chamber and hears a 
debate, or who reads a copy of the Constitution in the shadow of 
the Capitol, is ever likely to take the jaunty line which was 
too often taken in Taris and London during the Conference. If 
one expressed fears as to how the Senate would take this or that 
provision, one met with a smiling deprecation of one’s ignor- 
ance and folly. 1 Don’t you worry yourself about the Senate. 
There is not the slightest reason to do so. Its veto claims, we are 
told on the very highest authority, are quite obsolete. In any- 
thing where it confronts popular public opinion it gives way, and 
President Wilson has got public opinion entirely on his side. He 
can do exactly what he likes.’ 

Tf the President’s character, and also the place of meeting, 
provide good omens, as! most sincerely believe they do, an equally 
good omen is to be found in the way in which his invitations were 
welcomed and accepted by the public opinion of this country. 
It may be, nay, is, true that for some twenty-four hours there 
was a hitch in the proceedings, but I am not going to waste time 
or run the risk of making anybody feel uncomfortable by going 
into details as to the nature of that hitch. The only thing which 
I am concerned to note, and it is a matter of no small import- 
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ance, is that the hitch was got rid of without any real difficulty, 
in a way that pleased everybody. It was got rid of by the tact, 
the goodwill and the instinctive appreciation of the American 
point of view shown by the King, supported by the tact, temper 
and good sense of the American Ambassador, who, by the way, 
is fully proving the wisdom of President Harding’s choice, and 
disproving the fears of those who, though they realised Colonel 
Harvey’s intellectual force and brilliance, thought that he was 
perhaps too fierce a partisan to be a diplomatic envoy. The 
King and the Ambassador soon got the snarl out of the rope, and, 
what is more, performed that necessary w’ork without raising 
jealousy in the minds of anybody here or at Washington. No 
higher proof of the goodwill prevailing over this whole matter 
could have been afforded. When nobody stands on his dignity, 
even though he has a good excuse for doing so, and nobody is 
jealous or suspicious, though accident has given grounds for being 
so, one may feel absolutely sure that things are going to go 
right. In a word, the statesmen of the British Empire as a whole 
have one and all been steadily sympathetic. Not merely the 
assent, but the goodwill, of the Premiers of the Dominions was 
absolutely essential. If the Premiers, who have made the year 
memorable by their presence at the Imperial Conference, had not 
joined the Imperial Government in accepting the President’s 
invitation in a sympathetic spirit, they would have barred the 
essential preliminary to success — the mutual understanding 
between the whole of the English-speaking race. The entire 
scheme, including Disarmament, must have failed. 

But though there is so great a promise of good one dare not 
forget the dangers still to be encountered. I hope, therefore, 
I shall not be thought a busybody or an amateur schoolmaster 
if I point out how essential it is that the public here should 
fully understand the problem before them- If they do there is, 
I am confident, not the slightest ‘fear of any serious friction aris- 
ing. The essential thing is not merely to feel the sincerest good- 
will towards the United States— that beyond question we do 
already — but to make the Americans realise our feeling and under- 
stand its nature. We are always inclined to think that because 
we mean well everybody else will instantly recognise the fact 
and that therefore there is no need to think or speak anything 
more about it. Unfortunately that is not the way of the world. 
You have got not only to do the right thing, but to make people 
realise that you are doing it. 

I think that there is a good case, as a rule, for keeping Premiers 
at home to ratify treaties and for leaving the negotiations to their 
colleagues. That gives an opportunity for cool revision, which 
may prove very useful. In the present instance, however, it 
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•will, I feel sure, be regarded as a compliment, and so give 
much satisfaction in America, if we send Mr. Lloyd George. 
Therefore, and on the balance of good, 1 hold that if the home 
situation permits his attending the Conference he should be our 
chief representative. At the same time, one c annot help realising 
the inconvenience of having a Prime Minister who has made a 
speciality of personal government so far removed from London. 
In view of these facts I venture to repeat a suggestion I have 
already made in the Spectator : Why should not Mr. Lloyd 
George attend the opening of the Disarmament Conference, take 
part in its inaugural meetings, approve the general lines of dis- 
cussion and then return to England? I will venture to be even 
more specific, for, after all, there is no use in being a journalist 
if one is not bold and presumptuous. If we have four British 
delegates — and that should be quite enough — let them be Mr. 
Lloyd George, Lord Curzon, Lord Grey, and Mr. Churchill. 
When the Prune Minister returns and the details of disarmament 
are taken in hand, why should he not be succeeded by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Lord Lee, who is thoroughly at home in 
Washington? Such a plan would have many great advantages. 
Lord Lee, as First Lord of the Admiralty, is one of the persons 
most concerned in the matter of disarmament. To discuss arrange- 
ments for cutting down exjyenditure on naval preparations would 
be an absurdity without the presence of the Cabinet Ministers 
concerned. 

If cutting down is to take place, as it must, the direction in 
which it can most easily be made is naval expenditure. Army 
expenditure is equally and for almost all countries complicated by 
the internal police question. If we come to an agreement, or 
rather, I should say when we have made an agreement as to naval 
affairs m the Pacific, it should be possible to lift a great load 
from the shoulders of this poor, overburdened world. 

While two Powers hold together, and these Powers are America 
and the British Empire, we may halve our naval expenditure, and 
yet both Powers may remain safe themselves, and be able to 
keep a vigilant eye upon any Power w T hich may desire to provoke 
unrest or may desire to engage in excessive expenditure. The 
wise and peaceful admonition of the United States and the British 
Empire will not be left unheeded when it is clear that we stand 
together. 

Before I leave the subject of the Golden Opportunity may I 
be allowed a word of personal explanation ? I am afraid some of 
my friends have thought me in danger of becoming an inter- 
national bore on the question of the denunciation of the Japanese 
Alliance. I confess to having pressed and stressed the extinction 
of the Alliance in season and out of season. 1 did so because T 
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felt that it was liable to misconstruction and that such miscon- 
struction was a great danger. It might easily put us wrong with 
American opinion. 

I want, and have wanted for the past twenty years, to make 
the great sign of amity to America which would have been made 
by dropping the Alliance. I wanted, I confess, to do something 
dramatic — something which would fly from one end of America to 
the other — the good tidings that England was after all the friend of 
the American people. 

I shall no doubt be told, and told truly, that in reality this 
is what has happened, and that the Japanese Alliance has come 
to an end in effect, though not in appearance. The agreements 
that are going to be made at Washington will automatically put 
an end to it. That is diplomatically, legally and ‘ protocolly ’ per- 
fectly true. But it is also true that we shall have done the right 
thing, not in the right way, but in the wrong way. We shall 
have missed our opportunity for making it clear to the whole of 
America what our feeling towards them is. After the way of 
which we are always so fond, we shall have kept our good feeling 
to ourselves like a sort of guilty secret. 

To make matters clear, I would ask people here to use their 
imaginations for a moment and to try to understand the American 
point of view in regard to our relations with Japan. Then I 
think they will reali.se why I am so insistent in this matter. 

The facts are these : In America it is nobody’s business to 
explain to the people at large what, as I have said, the State 
Department knows very w T ell from its official records, i.e. that 
there is not an atom of harm or hostility to America in any one 
of the documents which constitufe our Alliance with Japan. Un- 
fortunately, however, there are thousands of people who for one 
reason or another desire to create the impression in America that 
we are essentially hostile — so hostile, indeed, that we have gone 
flie length of allying ourselves with an aggressive Oriental people 
against our own flesh and blood. We are, they assert, encourag- 
ing and sustaining the Prussia of the Far East, in order that 
we may gain our selfish ends thereby. 

‘ What rubbish all this is ! ’ will be said by most English 
people — who invariably think that their own good consciences and 
good intentions are quite sufficient proof of anything they assert, 
and who, when they see doubts expressed, are as angry as the 
old country gentleman who flies into a tantrum when asked for 
‘ a reference ’ in a "London shop where he is not known. 

Our enemies in America are many, and chief among them the 
Sinn Feiners. They are always eager and ready to stir up trouble 
between us and their adopted country. The extreme Ultra- 
montanes are hardly less alert. They seldom miss an opportunity 
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to slip in a bad word against Britain. Oar German enemies, the 
Bolshevik plotters, a section of the American Press, and, finally, 
that strange remnant, now, thank heaven ! a small one, which 
still cherishes the old grudge against Britain — a grudge which by 
right belongs not to them, hut only to the contemporaries of George 
the Third and Lord North — all the sections I have named are 
eager to find grounds for proving their thesis, which is that the 
British people hate the Americans, are afraid of them, and are 
always secretly planning to destroy the Republic. 

To such persons the Anglo-Japanese Alliance is a positive god- 
send. It provides them with an argument without w r hich they 
would be literally bankrupt. When they are asked w 7 hy they 
think so badly of Britain they instantly point to the Japanese 
Alliance. ‘ There,’ they say, ‘ is positive proof of an iniquitous 
design.’ Remember in this context that America, or a large 
part of America, holds a perfectly different view of Japan from 
that which is popularly, and no doubt justly, entertained here. 
For the Americans, and especially for the vast population of 
America wdiich lives on the Pacific Slope, Japan means the one 
menace, the one peril which cannot be laughed at or forgotten. 
Japan for them is not an interesting Pow r er, as she is so largely 
for us, a Power w r ith great artistic and literary gifts, possessed 
of a singular dignity and charm, a Power capable of proving that 
the East can be as efficient and progressive as the West, a Power 
whose martial ardour and knightly courage have never been 
dimmed by luxury nor by those enchanting arts in which her 
people excel. Japan to America means danger, and danger of 
an acute kind. Alaska and the Pacific seaboard, now' covered 
with its great cities and possessed of a splendid agriculture, are 
believed in America's pessimistic moods to lie entirely open to 
Japan. Though there are so many miles of rolling seas between, 
men remember that, the seas do not sever but unite. Still nearer 
are America’s new' acquisitions, the Philippines and the Sand- 
wich Islands. 

Put yourself in the place of the American who looks at Japan 
in this w 7 ise, and then imagine an enemy of Britain standing 
at your shoulder and whispering, or rather, shouting, day by day 
through a section of the Yellow Press : ‘Look at Japan. That 
is the Pow r er that England lias selected out of the wdiole world 
to be her friend and ally. Is that how T people wdio are always 
talking about blood being thicker than w'ater and of our common 
language and so forth would act if their hearts were faithful and 
sincere? Consider carefully their acts and you will see their 
rank hypocrisy. It is they who create the Japanese peril. When 
they saw that America was going to rival the British Empire they 
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called Japan in to redress the balance. They are as cunning as 
they are selfish.’ 

When people of sincerity and good sense point out the harm- 
lessness of the so-called Alliance and how, as far as America is 
concerned, it was from the first whittled down to nothing, and 
further show that Great Britain has always acted as a restraining 
influence upon Japan, and made it impossible for her to move 
diplomatically without consulting Britain, the mischief-makers 
respond by declaring that this is all camouflage and that there 
are secret clauses in the Treaty which make it a deadly menace 
to America. There are, of course, no secret clauses of any de- 
scription, and never have been. But what does that matter to 
men whose evil imaginings are very much larger than their 
scruples? Secret clauses, like secret societies and secret inten- 
tions, always tend to captivate the mind. There is something 
per sc attractive in such an expression as ‘ How about the secret 
clauses? ’ It looks as if the speaker has some wonderful fund of 
knowledge on which to draw. In addition, there is always the 
inherent difficulty of proving a negative. And so the trouble is 
created and maintained. 

To cut a long matter short, T hold the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
should not be continued, because it is a cause of misunderstanding 
between us and America , and a cause which ought not to exist. 
Why not seize the Golden Opportunity for dispelling at once the 
mischievous illusions that centre in the Japanese Alliance as well 
as for obtaining President Harding’s ‘ mutual understanding ’ 
between the two Governments? Why run the risk of the 
remanets of the ill-fated Alliance continuing to create ill-feeling 
and misunderstanding between the two halves of the English- 
speaking race ? 


T St. Lor Stracitey. 
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AS IT STRIKES AN AMERICAN 


It is very hard for an American who is hound to your country 
by many delightful personal ties to write frankly of Anglo- 
American relations as they are. Nevertheless, the difficulties 
must be fully and bluntly stated in order to be understood. If 
it seems to my readers that I dwell unduly upon British causes 
of offence to America to the exclusion of American causes of offence 
to England, I make haste to remind them that this article is not 
a judicial survey of the whole matter but merely a statement of 
an American point of view. 

Anglo-American relations are certainly strained. This strain 
is due, in part, to the universal aftermath of irritability left behind 
by the war. In this connexion there is nothing to be done — it 
must be left to pass away of itself, as it will surely do. The 
‘curve of pugnacity ’ everywhere must fall gradually, as a doctor 
would say. Furthermore, the nations associated against Ger- 
many were brought into such close contact with one another that 
occasions for friction were multiplied a thousandfold. ‘ One 
doesn’t really quarrel with a lady until after one has married her,’ 
as a cultivated and charming English statesman — he is, by the 
way, a bachelor-- remarked to me a few months ago. 

But, besides these general and inevitable obstacles, there are, 
in the way of friendship between the two English-speaking 
nations, certain specific political problems and certain current 
misunderstandings which in themselves have nothing to do with 
jxihtics. I say ‘ the two English-speaking nations,’ and carefully 
avoid saying ‘ the two branches of the Anglo-Saxon race,’ or the 
like, because I respect anyone’s national patriotism far too highly 
to muddy it with denser stuff, for in my humble opinion the his- 
torical evidence is regrettably scanty and vague as to whether 
there ever was such a thing as the ‘ Anglo-Saxon race.’ 

As to the political problems, there is first of all the traditional 
opposition between the two countries. Because our tradition is 
different from yours, ^ery many English people seem to think 
there is no such thing as tradition in American politics and in 
American life They are mistaken. The American is acutely 
conscious that his ancestors achieved national independence by 
war against England. Instructed American opinion know r s that* 
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in practically every crisis of American foreign policy previous to 
1898, the British Government was hostile to us : 1812-15, 1861-65, 
and the Venezuela business, when Cleveland was President, prove 
the point only too well. Irrespective of what anyone desires, the 
facts remain. God forbid that anyone should recall the past to 
envenom the present. It is necessary to cite these unhappy facts 
in order to explain to the Englishman one of the reasons why 
his present overtures of friendship are not immediately taken up. 

1 pass over the affair of the mandates during the Paris Con- 
ference, which many Americans considered as an attempt to 
persuade the United States to pull England’s chestnuts out of the 
fire. Mistaken people, perhaps, but there you are. I pass over 
the six votes of England and her Dominions in the Assembly of 
the unhappy League of Nations. Certainly, after the magnifi- 
cent showing of the Anzacs and the Canadians against the Boche, 
it would have been unthinkable to deny them what they con- 
ceived to be their right. At the same time, while they remain 
attached to the British Empire, and while the United States 
remains the most populous, the richest, and not the least in naval 
and in potential military strength among the nations of Christen- 
dom, yet we were asked to enter an Assembly in which the British 
Empire was to have six votes and we were to have one. 

The difficult questions of the present moment are chiefly four : 
the Anglo- Japanese Alliance, England’s debt to America, the 
alleged British discriminations against American business, and 
the Irish question. 

Assuredly, Great Britain has a perfect and absolute right to 
contract any alliance within her own good pleasure. And I am 
sure that very few Americans really believe that the Anglo- 
dapanese Alliance is aimed at the United States or could ever 
be used to unite its two partners in a common war against us. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that there is diplomatic tension 
of the most acute kind between the Japanese and ourselves. We 
are told that England and Japan allied themselves against possible 
Bussian and German aggression in the Far East. But now, 
although neither of these two Powers is in a position to threaten 
in the Pacific, still we see England instructing Japanese military 
aviators, and, as I write, the Press has not yet given the slightest 
indication that England intends to follow the French and the 
Italians in giving us diplomatic supjiort in the Yap business. 

Second, as to the debt. The Harding Administration is not 
composed of demagogues. It is as certain as anything on this 
earth that they will do their utmost to avoid any act calculated 
to make more difficult the convalescence of civilisation. They 
will be reasonable in the matter of Europe’s debt to the United 
States — it is a well-understood maxim in American business that 
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when an honest debtor is in difficulties he ought to be helped, not 
hindered. On the other hand, as the Pans Conference and its 
sequel have borne in upon them the complications of European 
politics, most Americans have come to regard European diplo- 
mats very much as the Germans of Luther’s time regarded Italian 
Nuncios and Cardinals, or as the subjects of Queen Elizabeth 
regarded Spaniards. That is, they imagine themselves and their 
representatives confronted with negotiators often much better 
informed and always far more subtle. So many Amencans have 
this impression that, m my humble opinion, the British Govern- 
ment made a serious mistake in asking publicly for remission 
all around. To any such proposal, the American reaction — quite 
unjust and unreasonable if you will — would be merely ‘ What are 
they trying to put over on us now? ’ 

Besides the Japanese question and the debt, there is the ques- 
tion of alleged British discrimination against American business, 
ft is my purpose in this article not to discuss this question in 
detail but merely to present it as it ail rets American opinion in 
general -all the more because neither the v nter nor the great 
majority of American citizens possess special knowledge in the 
matter. What is common knowledge, is that the State Depart- 
ment (I need hardly remind the readers of this Be view that such 
is the designation of our Foreign Office) has seen fit formally to 
protest against British policy under certain ‘ mandates ’ in 
regard to oil. fn the matter of shipping, the London Times 
recently reprinted an editorial from that very solid and reputable 
paper the Boston Transcript, saying that certain British importers 
of American cotton had made the extraordinary stipulation that 
the cotton must be shipped in British bottoms. Unfortunately 
this statement, published on such good authority as that of the 
Transcript, is enough to alarm American opinion, all the more 
so as the editorial gave no indication as to how far, if at all, such 
practices were general. More unfortunately still, it is a matter 
of historical fact that the disappearance of the American merchant 
marine half a century ago was in great part due to the activities 
of Confederate privateers who would never have been able to see 
blue water had it not been for the complacence towards them 
of Her Majesty’s Government, then in the hands of Palmerston 
and Bussell. 

The fourth of the political difficulties between us is Ireland. 
In no matter is America more misunderstood in England than 
with regard to the American attitude toward the Irish question. 
Many Englishmen seem to fear that America may intervene in 
favour of Irish independence. Per contra, a vocal minority 
appears to hope that we will. In so delicate a matter, and one 
in which religious and political passions run so high, it is neces- 
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sary that the bald facts as to the American attitude should be 
clearly stated. 

In the first place, American citizens of Irish descent are far 
more numerous than the whole population of Ireland. In general, 
there is every reason to believe that these people are loyal to 
their adopted country. Individually they might have been better 
pleased to fight the English than the Germans. But when 
war was declared they fought the Germans very heartily for all 
that, and so did the great majority of Americans of German 
descent for that matter. Plenty of men with Irish — and with 
German — names figure in the lists of Americans decorated in 
France. Furthermore, the Roman Catholic Church in America 
comprises a great part of our citizenship. I have not the figures, 
but I have heard it estimated as high as forty per cent. 
And the important posts in the Roman Catholic hierarchy in the 
United States are filled almost exclusively with men of Irish 
names. While in almost all cases the hierarchy has avoided any 
public statement, nevertheless their sympathies are well known 
and their influence is considerable. Another sphere of Irish 
activity is that of municipal politics. ‘Tammany Hall,' the 
Democratic Organisation or ‘ machine ’ which normally controls 
New York City, is Irish in its leadership, and the leaders of 
Tammany Hall virtually control the Democratic Party organisa- 
tion throughout New York State. Tn like manner, the Democratic 
Party organisation which controls the city of Boston, and leads the 
Democratic Party throughout Massachusetts, has men of Irish 
names for its leaders Indeed the Irish are a considerable factor to 
he reckoned with in politics throughout the Southern States 
between the prairies and the Atlantic. 

On the other hand , the Irish influence has definite limits. The 
majority of American citizens are Protestants and, to my know- 
ledge, no Roman Catholic has ever been the candidate of either 
the Republican or the Democratic Party in a Presidential cam- 
paign. Furthermore, the sort of municipal government obtained 
under Irish leadership is not always to be commended. The Irish 
character itself is almost always either loved or heartily hated — 
it is hard to consider it dispassionately. Accordingly, it is not 
unusual to talk to Americans who say that the trouble with the 
British repressions and reprisals in Ireland is that they have not 
been enough to break the spirit of the Rinn Feiners. And one 
American statesman of my acquaintance is fond of saying that 
there will be an Irish question as long as there is an Irish people. 

The sum of these contradictorv forces is as follows : While the 
Irish question remains acute, it will inevitably be a constant source 
of irritation between America and England. Because of Irish 
members and influence in America, gestures displeasing to 
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England will go on. In the streets of New York to-day the sight 
of an English flag displayed upon a building is enough to start 
a riot, resulting in broken glass at the very least. In Washington, 
so I am informed, the wife and children of the British 
Ambassador go about under guard because of Sinn Fein threats 
— although it seems hardly possible, quite outside the morals 
involved, that Sinn Fein would injure the Tnsh cause in America 
by attempting to fulfil those threats. 

On the other hand, it seems impossible that the Irish question, 
by itself, should over trouble Anglo-American lelations. I f it has 
been here considered at greater length than the other matters 
which divide us, the reason is that it involves American internal 
politics while*, those other matters do not. It. is an additional 
irritant, and coming in, as it does, on top of the traditional 
American feeling towards England, plus the six votes in the 
League of Nations, the Mandates, the Japanese Alliance, etc., 
it. is a more serious matter than it would otherwise be. Unless 
they have Irish blood in their veins, few Americans are in a 
chronic state of excitement over Ireland. The present writer 
finds that many of his friends, unlike himself, cordially dislike 
the Irish character. He finds himself in the minority m being 
willing to listen at some length to nice definitions of what con- 
stitutes a nation. Most Americans say that governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, then yawn 
and sa.y that it is all a question of the size of the unit which is 
to exercise self-determination. Altogether, it is well-nigh im- 
possible to conceive of a situation in which the United States 
Government would interfere between England and Ireland. 

Before abandoning the subject of Ireland, let me correct an 
historical fallacy which has been circulated in that connexion. 
I refer to the analogy drawn between American Secession and 
the Sinn Fein movement. With all possible respect to the 
eminent people who have publicly insisted upon this analogy, I 
submit that it is true only in a most limited and superficial sense, 
and that it is flatly contradicted by the fundamental facts in each 
case. These facts are as follows : The American Federal Con- 
stitution was a contract freely entered into by all the States north 
as well as south. The Southern States later claimed that the 
union so formed was not indissoluble and attempted to withdraw. 
Their attempt was broken in arms, and there is in the Southern 
States to-day, after not much more than half a century, no vestige 
of a separatist movement. The English first entered Ireland 
(in arms be it said) in the later half of the twelfth century. 
According to English historians, they engaged in considerable 
military operations there in Queen Elizabeth’s time, under Crom- 
well, and under King William. Ever since the mass of the Irish 
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people received the vote, there seems to have been a vigorous 
movement looking towards a complete or partial separation from 
England, and to-day British authority is maintained throughout 
the greater part ol‘ the island by means of a British garrison, 
(^uite irrespective of the merits of the British position in Ireland, 
the analogy with our Civil War will not bear discussion. 

It is pleasant to turn to consider other subjects where the 
possibilities of misunderstanding are fewer. So far we have been 
considering specific political difficulties. But surely the 
atmosphere in which they are to be discussed is as important 
as the difficulties themselves. This atmosphere, in turn, is 
generated by hosts of little incidents each one trivial in itself and 
formidable only in their sum. 

In this connexion my countrymen are not blameless. I am 
told that in 1917 there w r as an American who approached a British 
Naval Officer and said ‘ Say, Limey, do you know what A.E.F. 1 
means? After England failed.’ Most assuredly, if that legendary 
American bounder and cad ever existed, and 1 have heard of his 
like more than once, he should have been roughly handled, and 
I hope he was. 

Let me hasten to say also that I heartily sympathise with 
English resentment against American participation in the prohibi- 
tion campaign in England — from ‘Pussyfoot’ Johnson to the 
activities of certain titled expatriates. 

But while we are considering pinpricks let me suggest with 
the greatest deference that the fault here is not all on one side. 
Take, for instance, the most popular of all really international 
games — lawn-tennis. 1 doubt very much whether English tennis- 
players realise how bad an impression was caused in America 
when it was learned that Wimbledon had arrogated to its tourna- 
ment the title, forsooth, of ‘ World’s Championship ’ ! Further- 
more, the American volleying game in lawn-tennis lias been built 
up around the use of spiked shoes — ‘ points ’ I believe you call 
them. At home they are always worn in grass-court tournaments 
And yet in England, even in Davis Cup matches mind you, when 
an American wants to w T ear spikes he is treated as a destructive 
sort of eccentric, nor have I ever seen in the English Press a 
single notice remarking upon the handicap under which American 
players suffer in international matches on your courts for want 
of the spiked shoes to which they are accustomed. These things 
are trifles, but they help, in their own way, to mould opinion. 

One turns with relief from the ungrateful task of going over 
the differences which make understanding difficult to the means 
by which it may be made better. 


1 Really, of course, ‘ American Expeditionary Force ’ 
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Do not take it amiss if we seem acutely conscious of the new 
position of the United States in the world. We know that before 
1898 our voice did not carry far in the world’s opinion, and that, 
even as late as 1914, our influence in international affairs was 
far less than yours. .Now that circumstances, over which none 
of us has had much control, have modified the position, surely 
you can show us beyond the possibility of mistake that Great 
Britain has had too long and too splendid a career of power to 
be jealous now of a newcomer speaking her own tongue. 

If such is your purpose, then I beg of you to root out of your 
mind the habit of assuming that the American is, aftlr all, only 
a sub- variety of Englishman. He is not. J’erhaps he was once, 
but that day has gone. Americans have precious little use for the 
poor creatures who throw over their national heritage m the task 
of making themselves into a second-rate Englishman, and when- 
ever you honour anyone of this type it does no good west of the 
Atlantic. As long as people go on about cousmship, Anglo-Saxon- 
dom, etc., we shall never get on. If only Englishmen would 
act on the theory that we are a distinctly foreign nation, they 
would stand a better chance of likiug us and our country. 

There is much in the American character that must seem alto- 
gether foreign to an Englishman. For instance, we have fits of 
thoroughgoing fanaticism. That sort of thing appears in English 
history with Cromwell’s Ironsides and disappears wutli their 
passing. But with us the capability for it is a permanent under- 
lying national trait. It smouldered, as (Veil Chesterton has well put 
it, until the Civil War, when it burst up again in the north, and 
rose to its finest literary expression m the * Battle Hymn of the 
Kepublic.’ Something of the finer side of the same quality 
appealed in the observance of the voluntary restrictions of food 
and gasolene, which the American people imposed upon itself 
during the war. Much of its baser side came out in the Pro- 
hibition movement. 

Examples could be multiplied. For instance, we are far less 
affected by the prospect of civil tumult ; our police have had more 
practice in putting down riots, and when worst comes to worst 
our citizens, especially in the west, have the tradition of forming 
vigilance committees to maintain order. We go in more for 
queer religions like Mormonism and Christian Science. Our 
people of social distinction have more in common with the mer- 
cantile aristocracies of fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Italian 
cities than they have with your territorial ‘county’ families. If 
a wealthy American lady recently m t rried a Greek prince of the 
blood, why there was once a daughter of the great Florentine 
banking family the Medici who married the King of France 
— not that I would for the w T orId insinuate that there w r as the 
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slightest similarity m character between Catharine de Medici and 
the American lady in question. We have no such class feeling 
as you, no Labour Party, and (outside the German districts 
of Milwaukee and certain Jewish districts of New York City; 
virtually no Socialist Party. Per contra, we are racially more 
exclusive than you. Our colour-line against the negro is notorious. 
We are doing our best to keep our Pacific States ‘ White man’s 
country ’ by keeping out the Mongolian. There is far more of 
a barrier against the Jew in New York ‘ Society ’ than there ap- 
pears to be in London. We are, superficially at least, a more 
energetic, and at the same time we are certainly a far more 
untidy, ‘ sloppier,’ people than you. One could go on indefinitely 
in such a fashion. 

Besides being a foreign nation, we are a foreign nation that 
has been overfed with propaganda. A diplomat of my acquaint- 
ance recently told me that in America the French had 4 pro- 
paganda-ed ’ a good deal against the English, as had the English 
against the French, that each had been largely believed at the 
expense of the other, and that the net result had been mor*' 
unhappy for both than any amount of German propaganda could 
possibly have been. Should there be any propaganda for the 
remission of the debt, in my judgment it will turn out a boomer- 
ang. Therefore kindly keep all the w r ould-be propagandists at 
home. If necessary, lock them up in some place where they 
will have plenty of room to run about in, but no possible chance 
of escape. Believe me, you will be far more justly apjirecinted 
among us if you allow us to size you up for ourselves than if we 
hear your merits artificially extolled by people who are making 
money out of the job. 

After all, do you really need propaganda in America? I think 
not. At home we all formed definite opinions long ago about 
the Germans, and very definite opinions either for or against the 
Irish. For at least four years to come you will find our govern- 
ment in the hands of men who are neither demagogues nor would- 
be rulers of the universe. Throughout our citizenship, the pro- 
portion of fools and scoundrels is no higher than in other countries. 
And with the world as it is to-dav, the man who desires or even 
predicts war between us is either a fool or a scoundrel. 

Hoffman Nickerson. 
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Thu third year of the Coalition Government draws towards its 
close. Its progi amine, which embodied so many of the hopes 
and aspirations of Britain at war, is almost wholly achieved. It 
has made peace with our enemies abroad, and patched up 
armistices with the pioneers of social revolt at home. It lias tried 
to do its duty by ex-Semce men ; to settle the age-old feud with 
Irish ineconcilables ; to lull'll its pledges to safeguard home indus- 
tries from unfair competition ; to get rid of the experiments m 
State Socialism, which in PJ 18 still clogged British enterprise and 
are almost invariably the legacies ol great and prolonged wars. 

A hostile Press has raged against its effort-, but history, with a 
kindlier hand, will weigh more lanl;, the dilhculties whidi have 
beset its whole career, — the vastness ol the international problems 
it bad to solve; the demoralisation ol <eitam classes within tbe 
state in consequence of their exemption dining the war from the 
general bmden of sacrifice ; the moral reaction after four years 
of discipline and restraint; the economic i’ailuie of our world 
markets to respond to the pre-war standards of supply and demand . 
and thus to provide employment lor the mass of demobilised 
workers. It is useless to make goods for races who cannot alford to 
buy them unless we first readjust all our previous critenons of 
profits, wages, and cost of production The wonder is not that 
Mr. 1 doyd George, as steersman, has struck lock after rock 'fin- 
wonder is rather that his ship still ^aih the ->ca. 

We are, however, among eio-- current- To what port me 
we drifting 1 ' So doubt, the man at t lie helm would deny that we 
are adrift at all. His aim since the overthrow of Germany ha- 
been the fusion of all constitutional parties m one common cause 
against the Socialist and the revolutionary at home. There is a 
leal charm in this vision of all good citizens gathering in that 
National Patty which Beaconsfield held out as the Tory ideal ol 
his age. If unity prevailed against the Germans, let it also pievail 
against those within our gates who now plot for England’s down- 
fall. The appeal has a natural attraction for men accustomed to 
work harmoniously together in the House of Commons and on 
Committees. Tt is to the great personal advantage of those who 
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have been wafted into high places by the chance eddies of party 
tactics. A combination of all patriots strengthens the arm of 
Britain in all oversea diplomacy, and derives much support from 
the greatly diminished sharpness of pre-war party issues. So 
many of these are dead or dying that, quite apart from the policy 
of the Prime Minister, men and women would in any event be 
groping half unconsciously for new delimitations between schools 
of political thought. 

It is true that partisans still tenaciously preach undying feuds 
as to Ireland and liscal policy, but if we analyse these conflicts in 
their present forms, they seem uncommonly dim and ill-defined. 
Conservatives abhor the murder campaign of the Sinn Feiners, 
but they wish at the same time to uphold the high traditions of 
British military discipline. Liberals with Irish constituents 
criticise the Crown forces with some bitterness, bat lately they 
have become careful not to condone Irish outrages. All decent 
people pray for peace and order. None tolerate the idea of a 
hostile liepubhc in Ireland. There is in fact a common sense 
of danger. The only dillerences arise as to how best to combat 
it. The Asquithian has believed in letting matters drift — as they 
drifted to the rising of 1916. Many Conservatives have placed 
more reliance in firmness, and hold that drives and blockhouses are 
worth more than phrases. But if the difference between them is 
only as to method, it cannot be fundamental. Indeed, at the 
moment there is even a revived hope of a settlement by consent. 

A similar feeling of paitisanship has sought to galvanise into 
fresh life the old war on tariff's. After suffering illimitable mis- 
fortunes for having accepted such vague theories as that of self- 
determination, our people, however, are not likely to encourage 
doctrinaires. Free Trade, no doubt, was once an article of religion 
m the industrial North. The historian can still smile over the 
exuberance of its early propagandists like William Marshall who 
in 1842 claimed to test it ‘ by the example of Jesus Christ,’ and 
to prove that its triumph would ‘ diffuse the bounties of God’s 
providence universally among his creatures,’ or William Shrews- 
bury, whose Christian Thoughts on Free Trade based Cobdenism 
upon the book of Genesis, ‘ that precious portion of sacred anti- 
quity.’ Protectionists were said by Lawrence Hey worth in 1843 
to be ‘ revoltingly opposed to the statutes of God and the benign 
precepts of the Gospel.’ Such sallies in dialectic survived down to 
the eve of the Great War, when they were exhumed in order to 
rebut the prophecy that Tariff Reform would mean work for all. 
These wild weapons of rhetoric are very inapt when the actual 
details of the Government’s projects are examined, for the 
moderate man sees in them no seedplot for fanaticism. The world 
needs the freest possible interchange of goods, but we can well 
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endure a 33J per cent, duty on a few special articles if it will 
safeguard key industries m time of war. Salus popuh supremo, 
lex. To be a good Englishman to-day, a man must also be a 
good European, but a moderate duty on dumped commodities and 
on imports which can kill British trades solely by reason of the 
prevailing rates of exchange can do little harm, while it may 
prevent panics, yield revenue, and afford a measure of protection 
against unemployment. A tired nation rightly judges such ques- 
tions as practical business issues, not on first principles. Indeed 
ail the ancient controversies are passing. Even the destinies of the 
liquor traffic may be decided at a round table. 

Thus the terror of Socialism looms gigantic amid the wreckage 
of exhausted disputes.. Professors may endow it with philosophic 
labels. Clerical sentimentalists may gild it with ethical virtues 
to which most Socialists are too honest to pretend. Liberal wire- 
pullers may claim kinship with its adherents as being fellow 
‘Progressives.’ But its true meaning is clear, and on every 
occasion when Labour leaders invoke direct action and try to stir 
up a general strike, the country realises the menace not only to 
democracy, but to the whole fabric of civilisation, ft is at such 
moments that the case for fusion can be put on the strongest 
grounds. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the official encouragement which has 
been given to bodies like the Centre Party and the New Members’ 
Coalition Group, the actual trend of Paihainentary feeling is 
against the early merger which Ministei's have desired. 

This reaction is not due to the theoretic objection that a party 
cleavage of the type suggested by Mr. Lloyd George would foster 
the fallacy of a class war between rich and poor. Many Socialists 
are of the comparatively wealthy bourgeoisie, such as Messrs. 
Shaw, Webb, Wells, Bussell, and MacDonald, and the majority 
of the rank and file of the party are normally far more prosperous 
than the community which they are determined to ruin. The 
majority of the real poor want to have little truck with these dis- 
turbers of the world. Few people have a deeper disdain for the 
rhetoric of the agitator. There can be no affinity, for instance, 
between the ex-Service man and the Trade Union official wdio 
stayed at home. Moreover, the mass of women, however burdened 
by bad times, are likely to become pillars of the state. It is not 
poverty but jealousy and evil communications which breed 
Socialism . 

Nor are men’s minds much exercised by the argument that 
fusion involves the perpetuation of Coalition Government owing 
to the probable remoteness of a Socialist triumph at the polls. 
This argument is indeed plausible. Alternate succession to office 
is one of the healthiest attributes of our political system. A 
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Ministry which enjoys a large majority in the House of Commons 
and wins easy victories in debate over a foolish, divided, and ill- 
educated Opposition is apt to be choked with men whose own 
claims to office rest mainly on their wealth or their opportunism. 
Nevertheless, the aversion of Parliament from a permanent re- 
grouping on the one issue of the perils of a ‘ Labour ’ dominance 
is prompted by impulses much more intuitive than any such 
calculation as to constitutional contingencies. 

The fundamental difficulty in the way of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
plan for remodelling the people’s conception of the party system 
lies in what Burke styled ‘ their inflexible perseverance in the 
wisdom of prejudice.’ During the war we all foresaw a new era 
freed from traditional partialities. Even now we talk of pre-war 
days much as Frenchmen of the Napoleonic era talked of the 
world w T hich vanished in the vortex of 1789 ; but in our actions we 
cling none the less to the old badges and symbols. Enthusiasts 
may proclaim new Crusades ; and visionaries, new eras ; but the 
common man w ill still plod steadily to the polling booth in order to 
vote yellow because his father always voted yellow, or to vote 
blue because his favourite newspaper always backed the blues. 
And in the long run it is in the country and not at Westminster 
that the fate of parties is determined. 

In the North of England the Conservative worker distrusts the 
whole process of Coalition. Even in December 1918 the strongest 
candidate was the man who could boast that he had no coupon. 
The errors of various Liberal Ministers have in his view contri- 
buted materially to the Government’s recent loss of popularity. 
At their best these Ministers are accounted captains without com- 
panies ; at their worst, ‘ Jonahs ’ with ambiguous principles. The 
constant attempts in the House of Commons to preserve connexion 
between Coalition Liberals who have been returned to Parliament 
by Conservative votes, and the Wee-Free remnant who are 
frankly enemies, make the idea of fusion unendurably suspect. 
The tendency of Coalition Liberals to cross the floor into Opposi- 
tion and on many occasions to vote against the Government on 
vital issues, has deferred in districts like Manchester all hopes of 
a real and immediate union on national lines. 

The question has thus inevitably arisen as to the feasibility 
of a purely Conservative Party emerging from the present 
Coalition, and a project of this character has been put forward in 
the Press. Nevertheless two obstacles seem at the moment in- 
surmountable. First, however gravely the decline in what may 
be called the Lloyd George legend has lessened the popularity 
of the Coalition, it would be disloyal indeed to forget his services 
and his adherence since the war to every term in the compact 
made between him and the Unionist leaders. The example of 
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Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Derby, both of whom are conspicuously 
faithful to the alliance with the Prime Minister, will be followed 
by the great bulk of the party, and approved by the good sense 
of the nation. 

Moreover, just as the Whig of the pre-Revolution period would 
not kill Charles the Second to make James the Second King, so 
the mass of Conservatives would not abandon their tried chiels in 
order to find places for Lord Salisbury or the Duke of Northumber- 
land. It is not merely gratitude and loyalty which move them on 
this issue. There is a widespread feeling among the Conservative 
rank and file that we have moved onwards from pre-war standards 
of thought and conduct. Socialism indeed may be horrible ; but 
extremes meet, and the crude individualism which so often colours 
the present reaction against state interference with an acrid and 
inhuman callousness towards all social ills is almost equally 
repellent. 

It follows that the present confusion of jxilitical sections wall 
probably continue until some new crystallisation of parties is 
necessitated by events. So long as Parliament is enriched by the 
divinations and charmed by the oratory of Mr. Lloyd George, he 
will retain his hold. Owing to the hostile influence of the Press 
and to the prevalence of hard times, his name has lost some of its 
old glamour in the country, but the House is as subject as ever 
to the wand of the magician. His one failure of the whole session 
was his speech on the Ministry without portfolio. 

But drift has its dangers. In the success of anti- Waste candi- 
dates at by-elections we see the power of propaganda which can 
exploit the healthy scruples of an over-taxed middle-class. 
Members have been lately too tied to Westminster to educate their 
constituents as to the true issues of our day and the relative import- 
ance of the tasks of Parliament. The country has been more 
roused by the proposal to grant free railway journeys to members 
than by the illimitable disaster of the miners’ strike. Thousands 
of men and women cherish the illusion that the Labour movement 
cannot mean revolution because its leaders pose as champions of 
the poor. They cannot see that it is buttressed by sheer 
materialism ; that its main appeal is to cupidity ; that it exploits 
the control of certain vital services, and disavows all social obliga- 
tions beyond the orbit of two or three privileged callings. 
Thousands more imagine the Sinn Fein assassins to be virtuous 
pathfinders of freedom. Even the mass of citizens w r hose instincts 
prompt a sounder judgment on public affairs still possess a childish 
belief in the existence of some bottomless money bag which they 
call the State, and from which every demand for higher pay can 
be met without injury to a single soul. No one wRo has spent 
nearly all his life in the industrial North wall be blind to the 
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splendid side of the English workers. Their daily lives bear wit- 
ness to ‘ their energy, their power, their indomitable courage in 
struggling and fighting, then* lurid vividness of existence ’ which 
Mrs. Gaskell described long ago in North and South (1855) and 
-which have survived all the changes of the years. But their 
attenuated interest in public allairs is reflected in the diminished 
length of Parliamentary reports in the Press, and is enhanced by 
the current abundance of cheap amusements. The instinct which 
governs every crowd guides the votes of millions. How often does 
one hear as an apology for having gone over to the other side, ‘ I 
truly meant to vote for A., but as everybody in the street was 
voting for B., I felt 1 had to vote for B. instead.’ 

It is vital to cultivate interest and knowledge as to the great 
issues of our generation if we want to mould its political destinies 
aright. 

The education which the country needs must begin, as the 
Jesuits realised long ago, with the very young. There is nothing 
extravagant in believing that if the state teaches children at the 
nation’s expense, it should inculcate duties as well as rights. The 
fear of Jingoism has led to the absurdity that the normal Briton 
grows up with no knowledge of imperial history or of modern 
international relations. The records of wars are looked at 
askance. They are despised as ‘ drum and trumpet ’ history, and 
therefore as less edifying than genealogies and statistics. Surely 
we should have had fewer ‘ conscientious ’ objectors and readers of 
the Daily Herald had our state-provided schools laid more stress 
on the example of the soldiers and sailors who created Greater 
Britain. The Great War itself ought to fill a niche in every 
curriculum, not to engender any false conception of everlasting 
enmities, but to impress upon a child’s mind the beauty of sacrifice. 
History, moreover, is taught in absurd watertight compartments. 
A few years of Greek or Roman vicissitudes are known to per- 
fection ; the rest is a blank. Far wiser was Oliver Cromwell’s 
advice to his son to ‘ take heed of an unactive vain spirit. 
Recreate yourself with Sir Walter Raleigh’s history; it’s a body 
of History, and will add much more to your understanding than 
fragments of history.’ There is real need, too, to revive the 
Victorian exaltation of Parliament in these times, when ‘direct 
action ’ threatens the very roots of democracy. Macaulay and 
Hal lam, with all their limitations, realised what are the true safe- 
guards of liberty, for which Labour leaders now seek to substitute 
the servile state. 

Even more urgent is the need to teach the adult population 
the elements of political economy. Its doctrines may have con- 
stituted a ‘ dismal science ’ to Carlyle and a fraudulent exaltation 
of avaricious commerce to Ruskin ; in their time it was taught 
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dismally, and was often used to vindicate wickedness. In our 
age, however, the true value of understanding economic laws is 
better appreciated ; it serves as a corrective to unthinking senti- 
mentalism. Prices are primarily governed by demand and supply. 
If you cut down production, you increase prices. If you terrify 
the capitalist by threats of dispossession and grind him down by 
high taxes, you lessen the demand for labour and the means by 
which commodities are produced. A land where idleness abounds 
is not ‘ fit for heroes to live in.’ Common interests outweigh 
sectional interests. Waste is bad for trade. Good work pays 
Labour better than slackness. Wages cannot always rise. A 
fall in wages may mean a fall in the cost of living and a larger 
share of the world’s trade. The Trades Disputes Act of 1906, by 
endowing Trade Unions with what Lord Justice Farwell described 
as 4 the unrestricted capacity for injuring other ]>cople, a privilege 
possessed by no other person or corporation in the realm,’ is a 
standing memorial of the folly of legislating under blackmail and 
of the dangers of irresponsibility. All these may be plain truths, 
but their truth is, in normal experience, only learned from 
suffering. 

If there is no Autumn Session in 1921 it will be easier for 
Members of Parliament to regain touch with their constituents, 
and to dispel the misrepresentations which have for the last two 
years distorted men’s opinions upon the work and difficulties of 
public life to-day. But there is another condition precedent to 
any revival of faith m the Government and to any readjustment 
on large lines of British party politics. It is that the multitude 
of educated men and women who are so lavish with criticism will 
themselves take part in the task of enlightening an indifferent 
people. It is a form of service which has not become more 
common in recent years, and there is infinite room for it. The 
people want knowledge. Men of personality and tact have always 
found attentive audiences among the poor. Indeed the normal 
worker used to hunger for information. The earliest Labour 
newspaper, The Pioneer (1834), addressed itself to the 4 god-like 
work ’ of freeing the martyrs of the existing social system 4 from 
ignorance and slavery,' and adopted for its motto the promise, 
‘The day of redemption draweth nigh.’ Its only concession to 
the frivolity of weaker vessels was a woman's page written by 
‘our amiable contributor Gertrude.’ The Mechanics’ Institutes 
and Free Libraries of the middle of the nineteenth century are 
memorials of this generation’s ambition to learn. It is only the 
cheap Press which has exalted the prize ring and the horse-race. 
It is only faulty education which has produced the agitator and 
the shop steward. The mass of workers are still shrewd and 
honest enough to realise, if only they are helped to realise, the 
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crimes and follies of Bolshevism which have ruined the prosperity 
of Russia and threatened the stability of Europe. Even the slow- 
witted Trade Unionists who fill the Labour benches in the House 
of Commons are far from possessing the ‘ lean and hungry look ’ 
of plotters, and their cult of fallacies is only the price which they 
have to pay in order to enjoy the mockery of power and place. 

If then the workers of England need knowledge, they also need 
sympathy. The growing loss of personal relations between 
employer and employed has olten led those who enjoy authority 
into a narrow and exclusively economic conception of their position 
towards Labour. The sense of brotherhood which triumphed in 
the war has faded under the pressure of peace problems. The 
industrial magnate can be very hard. The ruling class can be very 
ignorant. ]n spite of much idealism among certain groups, there 
is still need for broader vision in the upbringing of many children 
of the rich. 

Looking at the present welter of political factions and the 
prevailing economic chaos, it is well to recall how often the country 
has weathered similar waves of trouble and pessimism. Every 
great war has left an aftermath of social strife. Swift in his 
Conduct of the Allies (1712) w ? rote sarcastically that ‘it will no 
doubt be a mighty comfort to our grandchildren, when they see 
a few rags hung up in Westminster Hall, which cost a hundred 
millions, whereof they are paving the arrears, to boast as beggars 
do that their ancestors were rich and great.’ In 1815 Talleyrand 
summarised England’s achievement in overthrowing Napoleon 
and restoring the Bourbon monarchy as being ‘ le bel echange de 
800,000,000 livres d’Angleterrc pour un Louis.’ To-day there are 
people who, in dismay at our entanglements, assume with the 
inconsequence which comes naturally to cynics that the war might 
as well have been lost. All the more essential is it for us to keep 
green the memory of the famous days when all classes stood side 
by side, and to dedicate ourselves afresh to the common good. 


Gerald B. Hurst. 
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The Great War lias brought about a revolution in the interest 
felt among British people in the Balkan States. So many British 
soldiers fought and died on the Balkan front, so many families 
lived for months and years on the letters written in Macedonia, 
that few of us can now recall the view we held of those countries 
before 1914, still less understand the attitude of mind which 
prompted one of the most notorious exponents of modern 
journalism to try to dismiss the whole Balkan question during 
the tense days of duly 1914 with the cry ‘ To Hell with Serbia.’ 
We can only vaguely recollect that the peoples of the Balkans 
were regarded as a congeries of semi-savage nations, forming what 
Lord Lansdowne called ‘ the powder-magazine of Europe,’ and 
characterised by an inordinate passion for committing atrocities 
upon one another. The Balkan Peninsula was a fascinating 
resort for a handful of travellers, but for everyone else it was a 
sufficiently remote and uninteresting subject to render anyone 
who spoke of it liable to be looked upon as a crank. Yet the 
Balkanists were right when they warned the world that trouble 
would arise from that region if attention were not paid to its 
problems. And later on, more than one War Office Department 
wished it could lay its hands on a supply of Balkan experts, for 
when the expeditionary force landed at Salonika there was deplor- 
able ignorance about the elementary requisites needed for meet- 
ing the Balkan climate, and great was the toll of life that resulted 
from inadequate provision for cold in winter and fever in summer. 

Now that the merely personal interest in the Balkans as one 
of the theatres of war is fading away, what is the rational view 
to take of these countries? What is their new position in rela- 
tion to one another and to the rest of Europe, and what is their 
importance, if any, for Britain? 

As a nation we have been made less insular by the war. There 
is probably not one of us who would deny that his knowledge of 
geography is now both wider and more detailed than in 1914. At 
one period of the war every newspaper reader knew exactly where 
Przemysl is — and had his own theory about its correct pronuncia- 
tion A substantial part of the interest in foreign nations thus 
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stimulated still persists, and there is discernible (by those who 
know where to seek it) a widespread moral sympathy with the 
efforts of the smaller nations to rebuild their social and economic 
life under the new dispensation. All these considerations apply 
to the Balkan States, which in addition have acquired a new world- 
position through the part they played in the war, and two of 
winch share the prestige attaching to the Succession States of the 
Habsburg Empire. Two special reasons, moreover, have come 
to the front for interesting ourselves in the Balkan States : first, 
because the supply of foodstuffs and raw materials and the re- 
establishment of markets for our manufactures have become 
matters of vital importance for our national w T ell-bcing ; second, 
because we are concerned to prevent future war. 

Our Commercial Interest 

The products of the Balkan countries — wheat, oil, currants, 
olives, tobacco, timber, hides and skins, attar of roses — are all 
necessary in varying degree to our economic life ; and to the Balkan 
peoples the products of our own industries are equally, if not 
more, essential. ft is a notonous fact that, m the past, the 
Balkan markets were not actively cultivated by British manufac- 
turers and merchants. Consular reports invariably contained 
complaints that British traders showed no disposition to adapt 
themselves to the local conditions. In the matter of weights and 
measures, catalogues, and above all the giving of long credit, our 
exporters were always insular and conservative in the extreme. 
The way was easy for Austrian and German business men to use 
the advantage of their geographical proximity for the purpose of 
obtaining the lion’s share of Balkan trade. 

To-day the currencies of all the Balkan States are all much 
depreciated, but it is highly improbable that any of the late enemy 
countries are in a position to recapture Balkan commerce, because 
marks are cheaper than sterling in terms of the local currency. 
The industrial recovery of Germany will have to progress greatly 
before this becomes possible on a large scale, and meanwhile some 
considerable advance towards normal rates of exchange may be 
confidently anticipated if British traders take full advantage of 
the opportunities now offered to them. 

Our Political Interest 

The importance of the second point is well put by Mr. 
Ziinmern in his book entitled Nationality and Government when 
he says : 

The English-speaking peoples are vitally concerned with the recon- 
struction of Eastern Europe, If only because upon its stability and upon 
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the happiness of its peoples the peace of the world in the future depends ; 
and there is much that both Britain and the United States can do to 
promote their welfare. 

The simile of the powder-magazine arose from the fact that 
two great races, Teuton and Slav, and two great empires, Russian 
and Austro-Hungarian, contended for predominance in the Near 
East, while another great empire, the Turkish, constituted a large 
part of the object of their ambitions. The growth of the small 
national States which were carved out of the Turkish Empire 
in the course of the nineteenth century was remarkable, but "was 
hampered by the incubus of these imperialistic policies. That 
incubus has passed away, and — unless statesmanship is even more 
bankrupt than it appears — it will not return. Normal develop- 
ment for the Balkan nations, then, is no longer made impossible 
by high political considerations over which they have little or no 
control. The main feature of the Balkan situation to-day is the 
realisation of nationalisms, perhaps the most intense wdiich have 
ever inspired the minds of men. The fulfilment of the dreams 
which to large numbers of people were something more than a 
religion may, it is true, be causing widespread disillusionment; 
but the achievement of self-determination on the basis of 
nationality is a necessary preliminary to real progress, and a grea/t 
good as a means to that end. And the Balkan peoples are now 
presented with an opportunity they never before enjoyed of 
proving to the world that nationalism is not an end in itself, but 
a means to a greater end. 


The Baris Settlement 

This is not to say that the Balkan settlement drawn up by 
the Paris Peace Conference in 1919, from the point of view of 
nationality, approached anything near the best achievement 
possible in the circumstances. Its solid feature w T as the incor- 
poration of the unredeemed Jugo-Slavs and Rumanians of 
Hungary in their own national States, though even this was not 
accomplished without the infliction of injustice upon the Magyars. 
The decision of the Conference upon the question of the Banat, 
so hotly disputed between Jugo-Slavs and Rumanians, was one 
of its most creditable actions. In addition, the Conference recog- 
nised the incorporation of Bessarabia in Rumania and the union 
of Montenegro with the Serb-Croat-Slovene State — both of these 
changes being in harmony with the principle of self-determina- 
tion. And, after some hesitation, the independent Albania 
created by the London Conference of 1913 was preserved. 
Against these successes must be placed positive evils : first, the 
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purely Bulgarian district of Tsaribrod was lopped off from Bul- 
garia and given to Serbia simply and solely for the purpose of 
bringing Sofia within long-range artillery fire from the frontier ; 
and secondly, by the attribution of both Western and Eastern 
Thrace to Greece, Bulgaria was deprived of territorial access to 
the Aegean Sea (the one great gain which she had retained after 
the disastrous Second Balkan War of 1918). The most heinous 
faults of the Peace Conference in its treatment of Balkan questions 
were sms of omission. The treaties terminating the Second 
Balkan War were drawn up in defiance of the decisions of the 
London Conference a few months earlier, and had never been 
recognised by the Great Powers. Two grave injustices had been 
w T rought by these treaties : Rumania had annexed the Southern 
Dobrudja, while Serbia and Greece had partitioned Macedonia 
(the miserable fragment round Strumnitza which Bulgaria saved 
from the wreck in 1913 has now been taken away). It happened 
that, with the exception of Turkey (which since 1913 can hardly 
be regarded as a Balkan State in any real sense), the victors who 
divided the spoils after the Second Balkan War — Serbia, Rumania 
and Greece — were numbered m the ranks of the Allies who 
triumphed in 1918. Now these Powers, as a reward for their 
services to the common cause, counted on there being no revision 
of the 1913 settlement derogatory to their interests, and at the 
Peace Conference all their resources of diplomacy, intrigue, and 
propaganda were concentrated upon that end. 

The concern which British experts and ministers displayed 
at Paris was naturally for the creation of a force in the Near East 
which would serve the British need of influence in Chat part of 
the world, and of the free route to the Black Sea. We selected 
for our favourite candidate for this honour the Kingdom of Greece, 
and when it was pointed out that Greece is not noted for stability 
and that Venizelos might be defeated or die our pundits appeared 
to be swayed not by reason but by instinctive attachment to 
that remarkable personality. The warnings of rational men have 
proved correct all too soon, and we are witnessing now the 
attempt to change horses and put our money on the Turks with- 
out excessive loss of dignity. In either case it is the British 
route of influence that is in view, and in this outlook the Balkan 
States were of no high political concern. At the Paris Con- 
ference everything depended upon the application of President 
Wilson’s eleventh Point : 

the relations of the several Balkan States to one another should be deter- 
mined by friendly counsel along historically established lines of allegiance 
and nationality, and international guarantees of the political and economic 
independence and territorial integrity of the several Balkan States should 
be entered into. 
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But American influence upon the Balkan settlement was 
weakened by the fact tha,t the United States had never declared 
war against either Bulgaria or Turkey. The most it could accom- 
plish was to insist upon a provision m the Treaty of Neuilly that 
Bulgarian Thrace should be ceded to the Allied and Associated 
Bowers. It was not till the United States had entirely with- 
drawn from the Conference that this .territory was handed over 
to Greece in full sovereignty. The final result of the peace- 
making, so far as the application of self-determination to Bul- 
garians was concerned, was described by the Daily Chronicle — 
an organ which can hardly be accused of unfriendliness towards 
the authors of the settlement — as involving the exclusion from 
the Bulgarian State of roughly one quarter of those who are 
Bulgarian by nationality, inhabitants of Macedonia, Thrace, and 
the Dobrudja. 

This grotesque disregard of self-determination in the case of 
Bulgaria forms the one serious blot upon the picture presented 
by the Balkan States to-day. Under the old dispensation such 
evils could only be remedied by resort to w T ar, but now the optimist 
may point ,to the machinery of the League of Nations for enabling 
territorial readjustments to be made by peaceable means. It 
must be confessed that at present the prospects tha/t this 
machinery will function effectually do not appear bright, but it 
may be argued tha,t any judgment upon this question will be 
premature until the Supreme Council of the Principal Allied 
Powers has passed out of existence, and it becomes clear whether 
the idea of the League or the old idea of the Balance of Power, 
the alignment of European (and possibly other) Powers in two 
opposed camps, is to prevail. 

Fortunately, however, it is not upon the League of Nations 
that all hopes of modifying the Balkan settlement in ,the interests 
of justice and stability need be staked. Even those who believe 
that the League will constitute a factor of importance know very 
well that the eastern European nations in general do not share 
their views and that trouble will arise at all events more easily 
there than in other parts of the wmrld. The alternative possi- 
bility lies in the realisation — without the League, if necessary — 
of the Gladstonian ideal, ‘The Balkans for the Balkan peoples.’ 
With the passing of the menace of Russification or Austrification , 
the field has been cleared for a substantial advance in Ihat direc- 
tion. It is a question for the peoples and politicians of the 
Western democracies to decide whether new obstacles shall he 
thrown across the path of progress in the shape of alliances, 
economic exploitation, financial pressure, and the like. Dealing 
with the position before the War, Mr. Brail sford, the most 
eminent authority we possess upon Balkan affairs, made some 
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apposite remarks upon this aspect. In his book, The War of 
Steel and Gold, he said : 

Europe made or pretended to make some futile efforts to prevent the 
outbreaks of the Balkan Wars. They failed because they were insincere. 
Either of these wars could have been prevented if French banks had been 
forbidden to finance the combatants. Our own finance was, comparatively 
perhaps, wholly innocent. The case Is worth citing only as an illustratibn 
of the importance of securing first of all that diplomacy shall control 
finance, and secondly that public opinion shall control diplomacy. . . . 

Looking back upon the records of recent years, we can see how finance 
might have been used to prevent Russian aggression in Persia, to save 
the Duma, to control the aberrations of Turkish policy, to prevent the 
outbreak of a shameful war. The tool lies ready for the grasp of a 
Euro]K.*an democracy strong enough and united enough to use it. 

There is a certain truth m the paradoxical statement that 
the interest of the Balkan States demands the disappearance of 
our own political interest in them. What is most needed is a 
Monroe Doctrine for the Balkans on the broadest possible basis 
— or at least a self-denying ordinance to be adopted by the non- 
Balkan Powers. For the present, however, it remains none the 
less necessary for British politicians and publicists to realise what 
are the fundamental requisites of Balkan stability still to be 
provided — the restitution to Bulgaria of the Southern Dobrudja 
and part of Thrace (including territorial access to the Aegean 
Sea) and a settlement of the vexed question of Macedonia. 

Tije Balkans To-day 

The Balkan peoples are a group of nations with many common 
social and economic characteristics, although each has its own 
distinctive qualities. You have the Albanian, universally famed 
for his loyalty, his love of country, his preference for living on 
the fruits of other men’s labours, with his peculiar language and 
character. You have the Greek, clever and active, and con- 
spicuous as a trader and politician. You have the Serb, full 
of poetry and romance. You have the Bulgar, noted for industry 
on the land and a curious stubborn optimism. You have the 
Rumanian, held in serfdom on his great estates (which exist in 
no other Balkan land) by a corrupt and dissolute plutocracy. You 
have Jews and Mohammedan Bulgars, descendants of Slavs con- 
verted by force, as well as Greeks of the same kind. All these 
add to the variety of types, and finally you have the Turks, of 
a temperament wholly distinct from the others, admirably fitted 
to make useful peasants. All these have political differences which 
would be best settled among themselves : and it will be to their 
own advantage and to the advantage of the rest of the world 
if they are enabled and encouraged to set their own house in 
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order and to develop their differing capacities and resources with 
mutual ^toleration. In such circumstances as these their political 
importance for us should be no greater than that of the Scan- 
dinavian group. 

To realise how great an advance would be represented by the 
change of outlook suggested we have only to recall some of the 
outstanding events of the last half-century. The Balkans were 
often a subject of grave concern for our Government and our 
newspapers, but a subject always discussed (as was inevitable 
under the existing political conditions) from the point of view 
of our imperial interests. The Balkan question was most pro- 
minent in the later ’seventies when Disraeli intervened to upset 
the Treaty of San Stefano imposed by Bussia on Turkey. Glad- 
stone roused the country on ,the Bulgarian atrocities (i.e. atro- 
cities perpetrated upon Bulgarians by Turks), but failed to thwart 
Ins opponent’s anti-Bussian policy. The Congress of Berlin gave 
a new lease of life to Turkey in the Balkans, prolonging the 
sufferings of Bulgars and Greeks. Disraeli allowed Austria and 
Turkey to oppress Serbs and Albanians in order to give those 
two empires a co-terminous frontier and make Serbia a pawn 
in the hands of one of Kussia’s rivals. In 1903 renewed Turkish 
barbarities in Macedonia were condoned so as to avoid dissensions 
upon the stage of Europe as a whole. A furious propaganda of 
education and violence was carried on by the local States under 
the encouragement of Bussia, Austria and Italy in turn. The 
feuds and barbarities which have been only too characteristic of 
Balkan life, thougli largely exaggerated for propagandist pur- 
poses, have been themselves to a great extent the product of 
foreign interference. 

A brief glimpse of post-war political conditions in the various 
Balkan States will probably remove from the reader’s mind any 
suspicions that things are still much as they used to be, and that 
the Balkan peoples will succeed no better under the new conditions 
than under the old. Everywhere in the Balkans during the past 
two years vigorous — and by no means unsuccessful — efforts have 
been made to set the wheels of society in motion again. 

Jugo-Slavia 

In the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, the Constituent Assembly, 
which met in December 1920, was presented by the Govern- 
ment of the day w r ith a draft Constitution which it was expected 
to accept en bloc. Many members, however, refused to take the 
oath. The Badicals and the Democrats who constitute the 
Government bloc are divided on the question of the breaking up 
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of large estates. The advocates of a satisfactory measure of 
devolution form a powerful minority. The Government tends to 
represent the ‘Greater Serbia,’ and the former provinces of the 
Habsburg Empire, which are both more civilised and more 
politically experienced than Serbia proper, have reacted against 
this tendency. The party led by Radich — republican, Croatian 
and federalist — is rapidly growing in influence. Radich lias pro- 
claimed his desire to unite all the peasants of the Balkans in one 
state, and he especially invites the kindred branch of the Southern 
Slavs — ‘ our Bulgarian brothers.’ The question of Montenegro 
has not seriously hampered Jugo-Slavia ; reports of British officials 
have criticised the methods employed by the Serbs in Montenegro, 
but the elections disposed of the question of unification, and the 
death of King Nicolas has almost certainly brought to an end the 
history of Montenegro as an independent State (that is, if it ever 
was independent in the strictest sense). The best evidence of a 
new and altogether welcome form of political sagacity in Balkan 
affairs is provided by the Treaty of Bapallo, disposing of the 
Adriatic question in a manner which reflects great credit upon 
both Italy and Jugo-Slavia. 

Rumania 

Rumania has hardly made as much progress as Jugo-Slavia, 
though she possesses in Take Jonesco one of the three or four 
Balkan politicians who enjoy a European reputation. Consider- 
ing the potential ‘ Alsace-Lorraine ’ created by the incorporation 
of the Bulgarian Dobrudja, Rumania's relations with Bulgaria are 
remarkably good. The country is under the domination of Con- 
servatives, if not reactionaries. Some steps have been taken in 
the direction of granting fuller rights to Jews. (Rumania, it will 
be recalled, only agreed under pressure to the clauses in the 
treaties for the protection of minorities.) 

The miserable condition of the peasants on the large estates, 
always a notorious evil in Rumania, has been slightly mitigated; 
but the law of 1918 for expropriating large properties has not 
been fully executed. Discontent is caused by the handing over 
of estates to peasant associations instead of to individuals, and 
the uncertainty thus created has resulted in decreased production. 
That the agrarian problem has not been solved, in spite of the 
assertions of the extremely corrupt gang which has hitherto held 
the peasants down with great brutality, is proved by the fact that 
a new agrarian reform bill is under discussion. The amount of 
land which owmers should be allowed to retain has not been settled. 
It is not surprising that Socialism finds support in Rumania. The 
condition of the Socialist party there is typical of its condition 
in other Balkan States : it has split into three groups — Social 
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Democrats, Centralists (equivalent to the independent Socialists 
of Germany), and Communists. Bratiano, the former pro- 
Entente Premier and a prominent figure at the Paris Conferences, 
refuses to attend Parliament on the ground that the present 
Chamber is unfit for him to associate with — a piquant incident 
which speaks volumes for its character ! 

Greece 

The condition of Greece is sufficiently familiar to the British 
public through the able despatches of the correspondents of the 
Manchester Guardian and the Daily Telegraph . Her entangle- 
ments in Asia Minor have at any rate had the beneficial result of 
preventing the execution of imperialistic designs upon Southern 
Albania. The Greek administration in the European territories 
recently acquired is far from satisfactory, and provides grounds 
for the opinion that, unless a term is soon set to the Asiatic adven- 
ture, Magna Graecia will undergo still more startling vicissitudes 
during the present decade. Recollecting the strength and per- 
sistence of the kaleidoscopic tradition in Greek politics, one finds 
it difficult to understand the confidence with which British diplo- 
mats at Paris cast their influence so whole-heartedly on the side 
of Greek megalomania. Rumour and scandal have given ex- 
planations in abundance, but the only certainty hitherto is that 
several interesting chapters in the history of the relations between 
Britain and Greece during the war and the Conference have still 
to be written. 


Bulgaria 

When we turn to Bulgaria, a country which in pre-war days 
was not unjustly regarded as the most progressive in the Balkans, 
we find fresh evidence of a remarkable capacity for Western 
civilisation in a people which had for centuries been obliterated 
by Turkish misrule. The power of recuperation they have dis- 
played bears out the testimony of their character given by the 
famous Croat Bishop Strossmayer in 1876 : ‘ The Bulgarians are 
an extremely quiet, sensible and hard-working people, rich in 
domestic virtues.’ The country is governed by a Cabinet repre- 
senting the Agrarian Party alone and presided over by Starnbu- 
lisky. In the single-chamber Parliament, the Agrarians number 
110 deputies, while the Communists with forty-two are the only 
important factor in the opposition. The Agrarian Party is 
opposed both to the bourgeois parties on the one hand and to 
Bolshevism on the other. It is the chief representative of the 
peasant movement which has arisen in reaction against the 
domination of aristocracies or industrialists. It is in sympathy 
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with the Peasant Party m Croatia, wlneli , if it comes into powpr, 
will bring Jugo-Slavia and Bulgaria into close relationship. The 
Agrarians are vigorous supporters of the extension of education 
and ardent advocates of the brotherhood of the peasants of all 
countries. It. may be that some of us will live to see the ‘ Green 
international ’ rival (and perhaps supersede) the Red. The legis- 
lation of the present Government is original. In accordance 
with its principle that private property should be upheld so long 
as the land is worked by the owner, a bachelor may hold forty 
units of land, and a married man 1(H) units. Expropriation is 
effected by compulsoiy purchase at a price based on the average 
value of the last ten 3 ears. Another experiment of the Agrarians, 
namely, compulsory non-military service, is exciting European 
attention. Py a Eabour Act, modelled upon the usual military 
service laws, every Bulgarian male at the age of twenty and every 
iemale at the age of sixteen becomes liable to gi\e a certain period 
ol (civilian) labour service to the community ; in an emergency 
every citizen between the ages of twenty and fifty can be called 
up lor four months’ service Among its stated objects is the 
desire ‘ to awaken in all citizens, inespectivc of their social status 
or means, a Jove of community and manual labour,’ and ‘ to 
improve the moral and economic condition of the people, fostering 
m the citizens a consciousness of their duties to themselves and 
to society, and instructing them in rational methods of work m 
all branches of economic activity ’ Whether consciously or un- 
consciously, the experiment beans a striking resemblance to the 
suggestions of a substitute for compulsory military service put 
iorward by William dames o\er twenty years ago. 

Pupils in schools come within the scope of the Act. Boys 
and girls cease tlieir school work for a week in order to fulfil their 
complement of industrial conscription. The girls clean the 
.schools, while the boys do road-making and nursery gardens. 
At one town they are to plant the surrounding hills and build 
bridges. These measuies are not freaks of Slav imagination, but 
must be taken with the w T ell-established devotion of the Bulgarian 
race to education and them laborious effort towards progress. 
Though the youngest of the Slav peoples liberated from the Turks, 
Bulgaria rapidly surpassed her neighbours in the number of 
schools and teachers, and m establishing a high standard of 
literacy. In 1880 three per cent, of the population could read 
and write. In 1910 the figure had risen to 33 per cent. The 
number of children in elementary schools in that year in Bulgaria 
was 400,000; in Greece, 274,000, in Serbia, 330,000. 

It would not be fair to pass from Bulgaria without mentioning 
the courageous determination displayed by the Government in 
fulfilling the terms of the Treaty of Neuilly. Some complaints 
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iiave iecently been made by the Serbian Government, attributing 
disturbances in Macedonia to Bulgarian intrigues, but it is clearly 
proved by the reports of the Allied representatives that Stam- 
bulisky has been remarkably successful in preventing the forma- 
tion of bands, and that Bulgaria is not responsible for the 
conditions which pre\ailin Macedonia or Thrace. 

In foreign policy M. Stambulisky is so intent on good rela- 
tions with his neighbours that little has been heard of the inhuman 
action of Jugo-Slavia and Greece in retaining even to-day large 
numbers of prisoners of war, and this although, through ,the 
intervention of Lr. Kan sen, a special mission of the International 
Bed Cross has visited Belgrade and Athens to urge immediate 
release. 

The firm peace policy of M. Stambulisky and his leaning 
towards the Allies have the strong support and approval of the 
Bulgarian peasants. They remember how their Premier was 
imprisoned during the war for his Allied sympathies. ‘ You 
will lose your head for this,’ declared M. Stambulisky to King 
Ferdinand on the occasion of Bulgaria’s entry into the war. 

‘ Look after your own,’ replied the King, ‘yours is a youngei 
head than mine.’ As the peasants form 75 per cent, of the 
population their opposition to the war policy disproves the state- 
ment that because ex-King Ferdinand led his armies against the 
Entente ,the Bulgarian nation is now deserving of punishment 
by the Allies. 

The vital question of to-day being the maintenance of peace 
m the future I refrain from enlarging on the attitude which 
Bulgaria might have been induced to adopt towards the Allies 
by a wiser diplomacy on their part. 

Albania 

Turkey not being any longer a Balkan Power there remains 
only Albania. Luring the w T ar it seemed doubtful whether this 
state would be preserved ; but its disappearance would have been 
a grave discredit to the settlement. The British Government has 
indicated that it adheres to the frontiers of 1913 (which nowdiere 
erred to the advantage of Albania), but as yet the Supreme 
Council has maue''no authoritative utterance. Meanwiiile some 
parts of this terrh fy have been invaded by Serbia and Greece, 
and a considerable number of Albanian villages have been 
destroyed. The admission of Albania to the League of Nations 
was a welcome recognition of her right to exist independently, 
but it will require all the vigilance of the Western Powers to 
prevent encroachments upon this small but fascinating people. 
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The New Balkan Outlook 

The most important and fundamental change m the Balkan 
situation produced by the war doe^ not emerge from the fore- 
going summary. It could not be included there because it is 
shared by all the Balkan peoples. This change may be summed 
up in a phrase : while the critics contend among themselves 
whether or not Europe has been ‘ Balkanised,’ it is undeniable 
that the Balkans have been ‘ Europeanised ’ to an extent which 
no mail dreamt of seven years ago. Geographically, Bulgaria 
and Albania are now the only two countries which are Balkan 
countries and nothing more; Serbia, Eumania and Greece have 
big parts to play on another stage. Intellectually the years of 
co-operation in military affairs with the more highly developed 
countries of the West have left behind a leaven of knowledge and 
love of new ways of living and thinking which will constitute 
a civilising force m ,the Balkans until the present generation 
passes away. The admirable ellorE of such organisations us the 
Serbian Relief Fund and the Scottish Women's Hospitals have 
added their contributions to this influence. An eager desire for 
closer acquaintance with Western literature and culture is every- 
where to be noticed, and France m particular has already done 
much, through the subsidised organisation known as ‘ JTAlhance 
frangaise,’ to place her contribution to our civilisation before the 
enthusiastic youth of the Balkan countries 

The all-important question winch it rests with the future to 
decide is whether this many-sided movement m the direction of 
‘ Europeanisation ’ will enable the Balkan States to form a self-pro- 
tecting group or whether it will involve them m fresh entangle- 
ments which will leave them no better off in the long run than they 
were before the w T ar. From tins point of view the tendencies 
towards a rapprochement between the two main branches of the 
Southern Slavs are significant, although as yet they are no more 
than tendencies. One event in recent months, however, pro- 
vides some concrete evidence that non-Balkan Powers may find 
some difficulty in future if they attempt to carry out the time- 
honoured policies of buying the alliance of T hilkan States for 
their own political ends. The so-called ‘L/itti_ Entente,’ com- 
prising the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, TG cho-Slovakia and 
Rumania, is in origin a group formed for defence against any 
possible attempt to restore the Habsburg dynasty. If .the recent 
adventure of the cx-Emperor Karl had met with any success in 
Hungary the ‘ Tuttle Entente’ would undoubtedly Rave taken 
measures to deal with the situation. And it seems equally certain 
that it would act effectively against any similar coup, even if 
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it were countenanced or engineered by one of the Greater Powers. 
Thus the ‘ .Little Entente ’ may perhaps be looked to for the 
formulation eventually of a sort of Monroe Doctrine for a portion 
of the Balkans. 

In addition, it holds out hopes of developments on a wider 
scale. One of the partners, Tchecho-Slovakia, is not a Balkan 
State, but is on excellent terms with the one Balkan Slav Power, 
Bulgaria, which is at present excluded. Now, if the federalist 
movement progresses in Jugo-Slavia to the extent which may 
confidently be anticipated, a satisfactory solution to the problem 
of Macedonia may be found in some form of provincial autonomy 
within Jugo-Slavia. The present Bulgarian Government has 
certainly endeavoured to turn the thoughts of aggrieved Mace- 
donia to other solutions than armed liberation by Bulgaria. A 
settlement of Macedonia on these lines once achieved Tchecho- 
Slovakia might very well use influence to bring about the inclusion 
of Bulgaria within the ‘ Little Entente.’ It might then become 
possible to look towards the logical development of this move- 
ment in the shape of a confederation of the Southern Slavs, 
comprising Bulgaria, Croatia, Macedonia and Serbia (the order 
given is alphabetical). 

Unfortunately, there do not appear to be any good hopes that 
Bulgaria’s grievance in being cu,t off from the Aegean Sea will 
shortly be removed by a process of peaceful readjustment. None 
of those who are best entitled to form an opinion believes that 
the clauses in the Treaty giving to Bulgaria guarantees of com- 
mercial facilities through Dedeagatch will he a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the difficulty. If the principal Allied Powers come to 
see the injustice which they have inflicted upon Bulgaria here 
an opportunity of rectifying it will arise when Greeks and Turks 
meet — as they must eventually — to negotiate peace. In this 
event it is to be hoped that British influence will he directed 
towards removing one of the gravest dangers to the Balkan 
settlement. 

How far a happier prospect is opening out for a region of 
the world which in a high degree has suffered for centuries mav 
be tested by recalling what President Wilson said in February 
1918 : 

First, that each part of the final settlement must be based on the 
essential justice of that particular ease, and upon such adjustments as are 
most likely to bring a peace that will be permanent. 

Second, that peoples and provinces are not to be bartered about from 
sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were mere chattels and pawns in a 
game, even the great game now for ever discredited of the balance of 
power. 

Third, every territorial settlement involved in this war must l>e made 
in the interest and for the benefit of the populations concerned, and not 
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as part of any mere adjustment or compromise of claims amongst rival 
states. 

Fourth, that all well-defined national aspirations shall be accorded the 
utmost satisfaction that can be accorded them without introducing new 
or perpetuating old elements of discord and antagonism that would be 
likely in time to break the peace of Europe, and consequently of the world. 

Mr. W ilson’s dreams are not altogether unrealised, but the 
Paris Conference, which General Smuts is said to have described 
as a .thieves’ kitchen, was not the body to make their realisation 
complete. The seeds of Balkan war have again been sown; and 
even if war be localised its dangers will be far-reaching. The 
extreme alarmist, fearing a revival of German ambition, must 
admit that the re-establishment of a decadent Turkey offers an 
incentive which is increased by denying the self-determination 
principle to each of the three states which in the Great War 
linked Germany and Turkey together. The Allied policy was 
reinforced by the doctrine of punishment, but it fell into the 
great illusion by which we view other nations as a unified per- 
sonality, forgetting our own national diversity, and it strengthened 
the forces which, in each country, we wish to see subordinated. 


Noel Buxton. 
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Betters have reached me several times already from Moscow 
by a devious but safe channel. My correspondent, whom I know 
of old, is one of the numerous group of Russian intellectuals who 
have taken service with the Bolsheviks. Kot that they accept the 
Communist theories. But simply hunger and the impossibility 
to leave the country have forced them to sell their knowledge to 
those who control the food supply and who moreover have ample 
physical means to enforce obedience. The writer has also pre- 
viously pointed out 1 that the extraoidmary lack of moral resist- 
ance of the Russian bourgeoisie has made the most amazing com- 
promises possible. Existence under such conditions can have' but 
a singularly depraving influence, and my correspondent recognises 
this m one of his letters in words full of poignant misery : 

‘ To the free man in England from the slave of the Kremlin 
greetings. Hunger and the fear of death have reduced me to 
shivery, and my name is on the list of those who serve the 
tyrants. ] cower in my dark corner, happy when I am able to 
escape the scorpions of the slavednvers. But if 1 have lost 
my liberty and if courage has been dnven out of me, the hate 
of the oppressor is intact, and in secret I carefully fan its flame. 
My hate for the tyrants will never die. It will endure long 
after they themselves will have disappeared.’ 

In another passage my fiiend says : 

‘ They may have destroyed our courage (of which we never 
had too much), but our hate they have augmented a hundred- 
fold. My most agonising thought is that even after the masters 
have fallen through into hell the mark of slavery will remain 
burned deeply into our souls. A new generation is necessary 
to make this country free and happy.’ 

But if moral resistance has been annihilated, the capacity to 
observe has been made more acute. My correspondent evidently 
takes delight in sending me his impressions in the hope that other 

1 Nineteenth Century ami After, July 1919 
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luckier people may profit by them. A striking passage describes, 
for example, the state of mind of the present rulers of Bussia : 

4 1 have had the precious advantage of perusing a collection 
of foreign newspapers. 1 see with pleasure that your interest 
in Bussia has waned considerably. It was an unhealthy 
interest, and you are all the better without it. Watching Lenin 
and others as 1 do daily, 1 have arrived at an extraordinary con- 
clusion which will probably astonish you. These people con- 
tinue to imagine that Moscow is the hub of the Universe. They 
sincerely believe that the world’s attention is concentrated upon 
them. This amazing infatuation pervades their whole men- 
tality. They are convinced that the Government [the author 
of the letter means evidently the British Government] has 
nothing else to do but to get busy on schemes for the over- 
throw of Bolshevism. In every corner these people see there- 
fore a new menace, some deep-laid plot against the Soviets. 

‘ We know here that the mondial revolution has miscarried. 
In fact, Lenin has been say mg this ever since Bela Kun lost 
Hungary. Nevertheless and perhaps all the more are they 
convinced of an active desire on the ]>art of Europe to lay 
them low. Like a modern Ahasuerus Lenin holds on his pre- 
destined course. He has given up long ago the hope of being 
able to influence events to any extent. He just holds on because 
he cannot stop. His brain is too capable not to make him 
see the inevitable end. He has Ins moments of terrible lucidity. 
But he cannot stop. You seem to know so very little of what 
the situation here really is. You would be astonished to learn 
how little we know about it ourselves. Like an island the 
Kremlin is being continually attacked by onrushing waves. 
They come from the open, nobody knows precisely from where. 
Under the never-ceasing onslaught the shore is cr urnbling. And 
nothing can really be done. Our budget of news about events 
in the Ukraine, in Siberia, and m many other places is remark- 
ably poor. Some energetic comrade penetrates the mysterious 
region usually with a well-armed expedition. He gets news, 
does something, and then again a blank. The void is all around 
us. One thing we have lost definitely : a grip on the brains 
and on the soul of the nation What does Bussia think? We 
do not know 7 . Silence all around. This is terrible, and may 
he the signal of death. At times 1 think the modern Ahasuerus 
would welcome the tranquillity of political dissolution. But it 
is slow, so slow in coming.’ 

From the very citadel of Bolshevik rule a voice reaches us. 
And what a voice ! Never until now has the real state of things 
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been expressed so forcibly and clearly. Witness the following 
sentences : 

‘ You can imagine with what delight I register all the 
increasing signs of their approaching downfall. 1 wonder if 
you smile when I say this. But here, where time has 
ceased to be of value and where we live concentrated in our 
own misfortune, we are better judges of the situation. There 
is one really important thing : the masters are worn out. The 
kinetic energy which has driven them so fast and so furiously 
is on the ebb. Signs of senile decay are evident. You smile 
again? Let me tell you one thing. Have you not remarked 
how swiftly human energies have always been devoured by 
revolutions? The leaders live at high pressure and are con- 
stantly replaced by fresh forces pressing from underneath. In 
the case of the present masters of Russia the rule, curiously 
enough, has not been followed. The same men are on top 
as three years ago. No new forces have come along to stiffen 
their ranks. The veterans are carrying on, and no relief is 
in sight. The masters are cut off from the nation. The sap 
from the broadly flung-out roots does not reach the decayed 
treetop to which they cling. ... All of them are greatly 
depressed and apprehensive of the coming day. And we, their 
slaves, sit in dark corners watching the plight of our 
masters. . . .’ 

My correspondent then explains Ins contention that the Bol- 
sheviks are not a national government. There is a poignant 
interest for me m seeing him express a view which in better days 
we had investigated in common : 

‘ The present masters of liussia are not a national govern- 
ment at all. We have seen before t\iants endure for a long 
time. But for tins their rule had to be profitable to at least 
part of tlie population. Who profits now from the present 
administration m liussia? Very few, and their number is 
dwindling fast. Therefore the tyrants are doomed because 
(1) they are worn out and new forces are not a\ailable to brace 
them up, (d) they are not a national go\ eminent, and (3) their 
rule has ceased to be profitable to any cluss or any impoitant 
group in Russia.’ 

A question m which not sufficient interest is being taken is 
to know how can people exist under present conditions in Russia. 
If things are as had as we have been saying for } T ears past and 
continue to say, how m the vvorld can anybody be alive in Russia 
now? An answer is contained in the following illuminating 
passage : 
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‘ If you want to know why we exist and why we are not all 
gone yet, you must try to foiget European civilised conditions. 
Tty to think of Germany after the Thirty Years War, or of 
England after the Great riague, or even better of Italy after 
the collapse of the Western Roman Empire. It is extraordinary 
how little human beings really need to eke out an existence. 
Not the existence of a civilised man, but of a sort of Australian 
savage. Take my case. Though a prominent slave of the rulers 
I have not eaten my till since months and months. I do not 
wash daily. My shirt has not been laundried for many weeks. 
My dress is greasy, torn, and shapeless. My holed boots have 
soles of plaited string. My beard is unkempt, my hands are 
always black, and the nails are broken and soiled. Although 
only a few years over forty 1 stoop. There are pouches under 
my eyes. I have no watch, no handkerchief, and no collar. 
Go to your slums. You may meet an old peddler slouching 
furtively with a dirty sack over his shoulder, bent, dirty, and 
disgusting. Think that you have seen what 1 am at present. 
If I remain an intellectual of sorts it is because 1 cannot help 
it. I cannot get rid completely of my past. But only wait 
and see what the future generation will be. Our sons and 
daughters will pay, and arc already paying, for our abasement. 
The present regime has not created a single intellectual worker. 
As in everything else it draws only on the fast-dwindling 
material and spiritual reserves accumulated previously. 
Naturally there are among us fat, sleek, happy individuals who 
lane contuved to Jive comfortably under Bolshevism. But 
these people, mv friend, you must destroy like a brood of 
vipers. . . .’ 

It would appear that the only way to exist decently in Soviet 
Russia is to sell not your services only, but your very soul to 
the devilish forces now raging m that unhappy country. The 
truth about the position of the intellectual classes in Russia seems 
to be that they exist under Bolshevism for the sole reason that 
they have come into being before, and that they have not all 
disappeared because human capacity to endure under the most 
appalling hardships is simply amazing. But my correspondent 
mentions those sleek individuals who manage to get on even with 
the Bolsheviks. 1 have at my disposal the written confession of 
a Russian bourgeois who seems to have arranged his affairs very 
well indeed whilst serving the Soviet Republic, and who, availing 
himself of a propitious moment, has left Russia and Lenin’s 
paradise never to return. He says : 

‘ . . .1 w ; as not better off than the others. But then, quite 
by chance, I met XX, the Bolshevik commissar. Many years 
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ago he had been in the service of our firm when grandfather 
was yet alive. ] tried to tackle him on the sentimental side. 
This worked badly. Then I started playing cards with him 
and arranged a few nice suppers. That helped. Very soon 
he got me a good job in his own department. So life began to 
look more rosy. We had the improved Communist rations and 
other advantages. Also theie was a certain guarantee against 
arrest. Things began to look even better when I prevailed 
upon XX to come and live at our flat. He is not a had man 
really. The world only knows what made him officially a 
Communist, for at heart he is nothing but a gambler. His 
presence at the flat protected us against invasion by undesirable 
elements. We had to give up to him the di awmg-roorn, the 
library, and the best bedroom. Hut he was usually away all 
day and did not bother us. The trouble happened always at 
night, when he brought company and played cauls until morn- 
ing. AVI am he, lost he made an awful low and woke everybody 
u]) with the noise. I Jut we were thankful to have him there 
all the same . . There w T as not much work to do at the 
office. The great thing was only to pretend to be busy. So 
we collected statistics and made wonderful comparative tables 
and diagiams. The Holsheviks have a supei stit.ious reveience 
for all tilings bureaucratic, and the more you write the better 
they like it. Then we invented a plan which w T ould have revolu- 
tionised the whole of Hussain industry if it could have been 
leally applied. But for this we did not care. The great- thing 
was to get the statistics and write the reports with diagrams 
1 had under me sixty clerks, all receiving salaries, rations, etc-., 
and compiling figures. When we wore short of facts we 
invented them. The only thing wo did not want was to ter- 
minate our work. For that would have meant dismissal. . . . 
Gradually I came to know other influential people in the party. 
] can’t say who of them was sincere, who was simply a crook. 
But. 1 think 1 can say that those who seemed to be honest were 
the most unpractical persons I have ever met, and those 
who appeared to he crooks were the gu-atest blackguards. So 
] made the acquaintance of XZ, who, after having met me 
only twice, proposed to get for me my wife’s jewels, winch yet 
remained in her private safe-deposit at the nationalised hank 
As I considered them lost in any case, ] agreed to give ZZ 
half if he brought me the other safelv. After some misgivings 
I handed over the keys to lnm. To my astonishment the same 
evening he brought me the promised part of my wife’s jewels. 
He must have arranged the thing” with the commissar at the 
hank. But I never asked. . . . After two rears of faithful 
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service the Bolsheviks decided to send me to Riga on a mission. 
Here XX and other friends helped me, so that my wife, instead 
of remaining as hostage to the Extraordinary Commission, was 
allowed to proceed with me. You may imagine that once over 
the border 1 could not be prevailed upon to return for any 
amount of money. . . . Crossing from Norway to England, I 
quite by chance met YYY, of the Bolshevik delegation. He 
slyly asked me if I was ever going back. 1 diplomatically said 
a few words about going back some day after my health had 
been re-established. “Do not be a fool,” said the great man. 
This was my last meeting with the Bolsheviks.’ 

A striking proof of the moral depression is furnished by the 
following short extract from a letter written by one of the few r 
men in Moscow who have contrived to conserve some energy : 

‘ W. [a prominent member of the old Bar, a young man who 
had served with distinction all tluough the war] was brought 
before Dsershmsky [the head of the Extraordinary Commis- 
sion], who personally told him that the tubunal had condemned 
him to death and that nothing could save him. \V. made an 
eloquent speech protesting against the Terror and foretold the 
inevitable end of the Bolshevik regime. But the tragedy of 
the situation lies in the fact that \V. had all the time m his 
pocket a revolver which we had been able to smuggle to him, 
and he never thought about using it against the tyrant who 
was sitting a few feet away. This is ternble. Tins useless 
eloquence, when he could haw* shot him down and then shot 
himself ' All our Russian intellectuals seem to be rotten ; they 
have not a spark of virile spirit left in them 

The danger to the young generation is illustrated by a remark- 
able letter received from a Kiev refugee. He reports to the 
headmaster of a famous college, who since the catastrophe has 
been living abroad : 

1 The building is yet intact 1 mean the walls and a part 
of the liunisbings But the final destruction is inevitable. 
The beating system does not work. The mams have burst. 
All is falling to pieces. My heart hurts when 1 think of the 
devastation. The sanitary arrangements are useless. Last 
winter we have been flooded with filth seven times. Y r ou can 
imagine what the basement is like. The garden has ceased to 
exist. The college is now calk'd a school of labour, but, as all 
other institutions, exists only nominally. The children are 
like hooligans. Tliev burn chairs and tables in the stoves and 
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make every room a lavatory. As there are no servants the 
building is in a filthy state. The books from the library have 
disappeared. Lessons do not take more than three hours, and 
that only nominally. How can you expect hungry sick people 
to teach? Since January no salaries have been paid. All the 
teachers are in a terrible state. You remember K., what a 
handsome woman she was. Now she is reduced to a skeleton, 
and her face is not larger than a list. All think only of how 
to escape. Many wish for death. There are no books, no 
paper, no ink, no pencils. . . .’ 

We seem to be in the presence of a colossal catastrophe which 
is even greater than we, in the security of our comfortable homes 
and of our well-ordered society , can imagine, something mediaeval. 
A letter smuggled out of Moscow speaks about the depth of 
despair which has invaded all classes : 

‘ Joy does not exist in Sovdepia. The most energetic people 
have become the prey of a great depression which leaves them 
forceless. People have ceased to believe in themselves. They 
are waiting for something to happen, for somebody to come 
to save them. . . . The Communists themselves (the thieves 
excepted) have also lost courage. They have exhausted their 
stock of imagination and cannot invent anything. The Extra- 
ordinary Commission alone continues its bold activities, which 
Lenin himself is powerless to put an end to.’ 

The writer could continue to give endless extracts from 
authentic letters received from Russia describing the moral and 
economic bankruptcy of a once great country. Put really this 
would be useless. To comince incredulous people m this country 
not letteis are needed but tangible facts. Let us console oursehes 
with the thought that time is our best witness and is working for 
us. Where are those who not so long ago saw .Russian Bolshevism 
sweeping the world in the van of a stupendous revolution? The 
time is not far distant when the protagonists for trade with the 
Bolsheviks will join them in the shamed silence which has been 
imposed upon them by the very course of events And so it 
will go on gradually to the inevitable end. 

Somewhere beneath this chaotic debris great national forces 
lie securely hidden. In the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, Russia was in exactly the same state of dissolution 
as at the present time. Reading the old chronicles one is 
amazed at the similarity between two periods separated bv more 
than three hundred years. Even the expressions used are the 
same. Then, as even now, Russians themselves raised blood- 
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stained sacrilegious hands against their own brothers and their 
own land. But after all order came out of chaos, and the great 
period of building up the gieatest and the most compact Empire 
followed. We wish to believe that even now the banners are 
ready to be unfurled which will lead the nation to a gloriously 
splendid destiny. But on these banneis must be written the 
words Duty and Honour. 

Vladimir Poliakoff. 
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VENEREAL DISEASE 


Notwithstanding much recent discussion about venereal disease 
the public has no conception of the actual truth. The following 
figures are official and more or less trustworthy. Before the war 
10 per cent, of the inhabitants of the great towns suffered from 
syphilis. Gonorrhoea, since it is more infective, but also because 
it may be contracted more than once, is many times more common. 
Both diseases increased greatly during the war, especially in its 
later years, and have increased still more since. Seventy-nine per 
cent, of the population of the United Kingdom is urban, and 
almost the whole rural population has easy access to large 
cities. The mortality in proportion to the number of infec- 
tions is small, yet syphilis alone is said to be the fourth killing 
disease. If these figures are even approximately correct, it would 
seem that about every other person m the United Kingdom has 
suffered from venereal disease in some form, and that hardly a 
family has escaped. Our hospitals and asylums for the blind, 
paralysed, insane, or otherwise broken m body and mind are full 
of its victims. It is responsible for an immense infant mortality, 
and for a great part of the sterility and life of pain led by many 
women, many of whom are unaware of the cause of their suffer- 
ings. There are always at least a million innocent sufferers. The 
public expenditure for providing free treatment for the infected 
poor runs into hundreds of thousands of pounds, the cost of main- 
taining the broken poor is many millions, the total cost to the 
community through loss of life, health, and efficiency is scores of 
millions. England has exported venereal disease to many primi- 
tive communities, some of which are extinct or are approaching 
extinction. 

Sexual immorality is linked with disease as cause with effect. 
It has been calculated that, among men, fiom about thirty to 
one hundred dangerous exposures result, on the average, m one 
infection. The proportion is far higher among women. Prosti- 
tutes are more diseased than ordinary women, yet three out of 
four soldiers now acquire their infections from ‘ amateurs.’ From 
all this the degree of current immorality may be calculated. 
Evidently prostitutes only hang on the fringe of it. We have to 
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consider whether it is possible to diminish immorality and disease 
(a) by improved moral teaching, (b) by inculcating fear of disease, 
or (c) by ordinary sanitation. 

In all discussions about sexual morality appeals to human 
nature are common. But what is human nature? It is assumed 
on the on© hand that it is such that immorality must always be 
prevalent, and, on the other, that immorality may be prevented 
by exhortation and advice. Assumptions are not convincing. 
Fortunately the facts are simple and within the experience of 
everyone. If these facts are not taken into account we are liable 
to be governed by mere prejudice. 

Human actions are conditioned by desires and aversions which 
develop in two distinct ways. Either they arise ‘ naturally,’ in 
which case they are instincts ; or else they are products of experi- 
ence, m which case they are learnt. Hunger and sexual love are 
examples of instincts; religious and patuotic devotion of things 
that are learnt. Instincts are the same for all races of mankind ; 
but learning varies with tune and place. Thus religions differ, and 
everything from promiscuous sexual mtcrcouisc to rigid absten- 
tion from all intercourse has been hold, even by contemporary 
peoples, to be holy, or permissible, or damnable. No one would 
or could be religions or moral unless he had learnt to be so. 
Morality, sexual and other, is that winch restrains instinct. There 
is no such a thing as instinctive morality. Such an expression 
is a contradiction in terms. 

Man has many instincts. But. In* is the edueablo animal and 
the function of several of his instincts is to incite him to learn. 
Thus sportiveness develops both body and mind. Imitativeness 
and curiosity are other examples, and it is with them especially 
that w 7 e are concerned. Jrnitatncness impels the individual to 
copy exemplars who as a rule are his most intimate associates. 
Through them he learns language, the art of walking, religion, 
ideals of right and wrong, and more subtle things such as habitual 
attitudes of mind and outlooks on life, m fact almost all that con- 
stitutes ‘character.’ In this way, becoming like-minded, he fits 
himself for existence in the community in which lie is roared— 
savage or civilised, naked or clothed, Christian or Mohammedan, 
lowdy or exalted, and so forth. Irmtativeness is most active very 
early in life ; and though it never quite disappears, wanes swiftly, 
and with its waning the character sets. The individual ceases to 
be plastic. In this sense the boy is father to the man. Hence 
the importance of good homes, schools, and companions. The 
convictions and mental attitudes established through example in 
early youth are extraordinarily stable. Every missionary knows 
the ease w r ith which children may be taught a new religion with 
all its ideals and habits of mind, and the difficulty of converting 
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adults. Other excellent instances are supplied by varieties of 
parents. The better sort make close companions of their off- 
spring, who copy their ideals, and never, or very rarely, ‘ go to 
the bad.’ Others, because they are too austere, or because they 
are busy, or wealthy, or indifferent, delegate, consciously or un- 
consciously, their duty to chance companions, nurses, school- 
masters, and the like. Their children develop as fortune ordains. 

Curiosity impels the individual to learn not from example, 
but from evidence. It persists in strength even in old age, 
but the convictions founded on it are held without passion 
and last only till what seems better evidence is available. 
Compare moral and religious ideals, which are usually in- 
spired by example, with scientific and commercial beliefs, 
which are usually products of evidence. If a child learns through 
example that honesty is right, his conviction is unshakable ; but 
if he learns through expci icnce that it is the best policy, more 
experience may alter his conviction. Unlike imitativeness, 
curiosity creates not character, but knowledge: not enthusiasm, 
but common-sense ; not stability, but adaptability ; not morality 
and faith, but intelligence and efficiency; not bias, preju- 
dice, fanaticism, but opportuneness; riot a sense of duty, 
but a sense of expediency. The two instincts, woiking 
together, fit the individual for his world. Sometimes, how- 
e\er, they are opposed, as when tradition obscures truth and 
destroys efficiency, as in the case of sa\ages, Turks, and some 
Christians. Often again, both among communities and indi- 
viduals, some part of the current local code of morality is so 
highly esteemed that the rest is ignored, if not in theory yet in 
practice. Fanaticism, the marks of which are imperviousness to 
evidence and contempt for all items of morality sa\e one or two, 
furnishes many examples. Thus, in our religious wars and per- 
secutions, every part of Christian teaching was neglected except 
the necessity of accepting precisely the right doctrine. Yet again, 
there me in all communities people who are governed, apparently, 
merely by expediency — that is, by self-interest. Pure rascals, 
without morals and without, character, they are often found in 
association with fanatics, whom they use and by whom they are 
used — as among the Turks and other corrupt but fanatical peoples, 
w r ho are quite sure that, all the rest of the world is on the road to 
perdition, but have found it themselves 

The reader may confirm much of the foregoing from his own 
experience. He is aware of the general immorality of the fanatic 
and the pliancy of the rascal. Introspection will reveal that he 
himself is capable of learning from facts, and even of changing 
opinions antecedently founded on facts. Put he cannot now alter 
those ideas and values of right and wrong which lie acquired when 
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very young. They appear to him as incontestably true as his 
notions of time and space, which also are habitual modes of 
thought. But, had he been differently trained, he might have 
held, with a devotion as unquestioning, the ethics of Ancient 
Greeks, Saxon pirates, or Papuan sa\ages. As he is, so are other 
men and even half-grown men, for instance errand-boys and 
university students. 

These then are the elements of human nature with which we 
are concerned — instincts, that arise naturally and are impulses or 
inclinations to act in this way and that ; habitual convictions and 
modes of thought which, like instincts, impel to certain acts and 
are often mistaken for instincts, but, unlike them, are learnt as a 
rule from example in extreme youth ; and opinions, based on 
evidence, which may be acquired at any age and are very 
changeable. 

In most matters adults arc intimate with and, therefore, 
exemplars to children. Consequently the offspring of, for in- 
stance, honest, merciful, modest, 1 dined, devout, patriotic, well- 
mannered, or chivalrous people tend, unless alien influences have 
been stronger, to be of a like kind. But a convention, more 
potent than any article of ethics, foibids discussion of sex between 
persons of different ages. Children, therefore, learn nothing 
about sex from adults except extreme reticence. Nevertheless, a 
knowledge of sex is traditional among boys, who discuss the subject 
freely and obscenely. Children, therefore, are the real teachers 
of sexual morality, such as it is in England. As the twig is bent 
so the tree grows. Bator, when the plastic period has waned, 
some adults exhort others to chastity. The history of two thou- 
sand years affords testimony of the \ alue of mere preaching. Once 
more the reader should resort to introspection and personal experi- 
ence. From whom did lie learn about sex? Have his ideas about 
it altered since he w r as young? Could they now be altered 0 Is it 
not true that many unmarried men are not so much immoral as 
unmoral, and that preaching excites nothing but ribaldry and con- 
tempt? Do not such men recall past intrigues with satisfaction, 
even m old age? Do not they feel as little sense of wrong-doing, 
and ns much contempt for opposing opinions, as an Englishman 
who cats beef in India? 

The question whether there should be free and familiar talk 
about sex before children is not one of practical politics. The 
convention of reticence is too strong. Every pulpit would 
fulminate, and almost every parent obstruct. The unmoral as 
well as the moral vrould teach. We have made onr bed and must 
lie on it for the present. Ne\ertheless it is remarkable that the 
people w r ho most desire chastity should most oppose the teaching 
of it \Yc have an instance here of the stupidity of fanaticism. 
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Eecently, it is true, there has been some recognition of the futility 
of exhorting adults, and proposals are now made to instruct 
children in their teens. But, for formation of character, instruc- 
tion is a feeble thing as compared with intimate example and free 
discussion. Again, vast efforts are now made to expound the 
horrors of disease. But this is an appeal to expediency, not to 
morality. We shall have something to say about it presently. 
Meanwhile, the point I wish to emphasise is this : a sense of sexual 
morality, like a sense of honesty, modesty, chivalry, or any other 
sort of morality, must be acquired by the very young, or, as a 
rule, it cannot be acquired at all. If it be not acquired, the blame 
rests primarily with the guardians of the child, or with those who 
should have taught the guardians how to train the child. The 
offence is not mitigated by subsequent preaching, or by with- 
holding sanitation from the victims of neglect. All that is then 
achieved is the poisoning of a number of unhappy people, millions 
of whom are innocent. 

All infectious disease's are caused by microbes. Sanitation, or 
prevention of disease, is but a name for rational cleanliness. Its 
methods vary according to the mode in which the microbes travel 
to their victims — by air, water, food, insects, or direct contact. 
In the case of the contagious diseases — the surgical fevers, certain 
skin diseases, and the venereal disorders — the only conceivable 
method of prevention is timely pcisonal disinfection. Surgeons 
have long perfected a technique which is so effective that it pro- 
tects even against the exceptionally hardy microbes of surgical 
fevers, and fails, as a rule, only when (as in abscesses and wounds) 
the time and place of infection have not been anticipated. Any 
surgeon neglecting to disinfect swiftly on emergency would be 
deemed criminal or crazy by his fellows. The microbes of \ enereal 
disease are exceptionally delicate, and the time and place of 
infection may usually be anticipated. We shall see presently that, 
given desire of success, prevention is easily possible. But it is 
alleged that to teach prevention is, in effect, to sanction 
immorality. The reader must judge for himself what effect such 
‘ sanction ’ is likely to have on men and boys who have been 
familiar with sex since childhood, and whose bias is already 
established. Presumably it will be about as potent as exhorta- 
tion. In any case, the state of affairs can hardly be worse than it 
is, and we must bear in mind the millions of innocent sufferers. 

The story I have now to tell is almost incredible. But the 
evidence is all on record, and nothing I say will be disputed. In 
1906 Metchnikoff demonstrated the possibility of preventing 
syphilis. An interesting account of his experiments, written by 
Mr. Hugh Elliot, may be found in this Review for March 1919. 
Metchnikoff’ s method of prevention was adopted for the protection 
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of the British Navy and most of the continental armies. In 1913 
a Boyal Commission was appointed to ‘ Inquire into the prevalence 
of Venereal Diseases, their effects on the Health of the community, 
and the means by which those effects can be alleviated or pre- 
vented.’ Prevented , be it noted. In 1916, when it published its 
Beport, MetchnikofTs discovery was under employment for the 
protection of some 20 ,000 ,000 fighting men. Only the British 
Army was not protected. Yet this Commission, appointed to 
gather information and to advise about prevention, but dominated 
by its clerical and female elements, ignored MetchmkofT and pre- 
vention. The Government and the public were left to infer that 
there was no such thing. We have before us two alternatives. 
Either the Commission deliberately suppressed the truth, in which 
case it was morally unfit for its work, or else it was unaware of the 
truth, in which case it was intellectually unfit. As a fact, some 
of the medical members desired to consider the matter, but were 
told that perseverance in the attempt would wreck the Com- 
mission. It is exactly as if the Coal Commission had suppressed 
material facts which were privately disliked by some of its 
members. 

The Commission advised the Government to increase the 
facilities for preaching to adults and for curing the sick. As we 
have seen, the last people who can be reached or influenced by 
preaching are the immoral. In the case of venereal disease cure 
is peculiarly ineffective, for the diseased individual conceals his 
illness, especially from his family, who are most endangered, and 
during Ins long jienod of infectiveness is able to follow his usual 
pursuits and pleasures. In addition the Commission warmly com- 
mended to the Government for its future guidance the newly 
formed National Council for Combating Venereal Disease. In 
other words, it warmly commended itself, for the Chairman of the 
one at once became President of the other, and was accompanied 
to the directorate of the latter by about half his colleagues. 
Originally it was proposed to call the Council The National Council 
for Preventing Venereal Disease ; but ‘ Prevention ’ suggested the 
accursed thing, and was changed to ‘ Combating.’ So com- 
mended, the National Council, or N.C.C. as it is commonly called, 
entered hopefully on its task of emptying the Atlantic with a tea- 
cup decorated with a text, and became very influential with a 
Government which was desirous of delegating disagreeable duties. 
Today it is in receipt of large sums of public money which it 
expends on advertisements in journals that favour its policy and 
on lecturers who exhort adults to morality, and expatiate on the 
horrors of disease, but are forbidden to mention sanitation. 

The ultimate results of its efforts have been remarkable. Both 
immorality and disease have increased by leaps and bounds. The 
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appeal to morality lias been entirely futile. The appeal to ex- 
pediency has been worse. Tear impels not to morality but to 
caution. It has alw ays been ineilective. Before the w ar men who 
knew more about disease than women were less chaste, and medical 
students who of all joung men knew most were perhaps the least 
famed for austerity. The special feature of the present epidemic 
is not its magnitude, great though this is, but the extraordinary 
number of men infected b\ ‘ amateurs’ — three out of four on the 
average. This implies an astonishing spread of disease among 
4 decent ’ women, which in turn implies two things : first that the 
epidemic will be of long duration, and second that men, immoral m 
any case, have turned their attention from the dangerous prostitute 
to the pursuit and seduction of the wretched amateur. At any 
rate, no matter how we explain the spread of disease among the 
women, it is certain that the National Council’s plan of exhorting 
adidts, curing the mlected, and blocking sanitation for tear of 
4 making vice safe,’ has failed disastrously. Certainly vice is less 
safe than ever : but so also is innocence ; witness, for example, the 
blind and imbecile babies. 4 And Abraham drew near, and said : 
117ft Thou also destiny the righteous with the guilty ! . . . Shall 
not the Judge of all the earth do right 7 And the Lord said , If I 
find in Sodom fifty righteous within the city , then will 1 s]tare the 
place for their sales. . . . 1 will not destroy it for the ten's sake.' 

In 1 91 G venereal disease was draining the Army of trained men 
for whom there \\a- due need. The authorities wished to issue 
4 packets ' of disinfectants which, though unnecessary in uew of 
the abundant material a\ailable with e\ ery body of tioops, would 
have constituted an attempt to bring sanitation within the reach 
of all endangered soldiers. Blit 4 influential people ’ intervened, 
and 4 venereal ablution rooms,’ a\ailable only for men in camps 
and barracks, were established instead. At that time, it is said 
that in London alone men on short leave from the Continent were 
being infected at the rate of a thousand a week. In the \eneieal 
ablution rooms, since the men had to wait till return to quarters, 
the first principle of disinfection — speed —was ignored, and onh 
delated and therefore inefficient disinfection could be practised. 
Moreover, this disinfection was untruthfully called 4 Karlv Treat- 
ment.’ Treatment implies cure, not prevention. It seems that 
while influential circles think it impossibly wicked to tell men to 
disinfect at once, it is considered wicked, but not quite impossibly 
wicked, to tell them to disinfect with delay, pro\ided an attempt 
be made to deceive them into the belief that the\ an* curing, not 
preventing disease. So delicately balanced is the conscience of 
the elect. 

Before the war a battalion of British troops serving in India 
was stationed for a time at a mountain sanatorium where no 
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women were accessible. It received orders to proceed to Delhi, a 
notorious hotbed of disease, and the C.O. in alarm consulted with 
his medical officer. The latter told the men of the perils to which 
they would be exposed, advised them, if ever they incurred danger, 
to disinfect immediately and supplied a disinfectant to such men 
as asked for it. That battalion had in four years six infections — 
instead of at least a thousand. By similar means disease was 
reduced at Mhow to ‘ negligible proportions.’ In 1917 a doctor 
in charge of troops m the dockyard town of Portsmouth noted that 
neither the venereal ablution rooms nor the ‘ packets ’ supplied 
to the Navy and the continental armies had prevented disease. 
On the other hand he knew that the microbes were particularly 
delicate and that they attacked under conditions which made 
their destruction especially easy. He concluded that the ablu- 
tion rooms had failed because in them disinfection was delayed, 
and that the packets had failed because the men were not properly 
instructed in the use of disinfectants. Thereupon he gave his 
men brief and simple but clear instructions. In effect, he said 
‘ I have talked to you till I am tired, and you still go wrong, but 
1 will not have you bringing these beastly infections to barracks 
w here they are a danger to your comrades. In future, if you think 
\ou are likely to get into danger, you must carry disinfectants and 
use them at once. Every moment of delay increases the danger, 
and on that account the ablution rooms are not good enough. Any 
disinfectant will do. If you have not got any, bring a small bottle 
to my oiderly and lie will till it for you.’ Immediately venereal 
disease \am*hed Horn among his men. Apart from cases imported 
with drafts and antecedently infected elsewhere, he saw no cases 
for six months. In twenty-eight months, during which 20,000 
men parsed through his hands, he had seven cases — a rate of 
1 5 per Ohio per annum. The late in the garrison generally was 
92. Hundred* of soldiers were preserved for the State at a cost 
of iniicii under a shilling. Not one of the seven infected men had 
followed instructions. Among sailors Surgeon-Commander Boyden 
found that of 922 men who had exjxised themselves to infection 
none had acquired disease; but one who had delayed action for 
six hours had acquired it. 

The practice of teaching quick disinfection spread through the 
Portsmouth Military Area — all Dorsetshire and Hampshire, with 
the exception of Southampton, Netley, and that corner of Hamp- 
shire winch is under the Aldershot- Command. But in the Ports- 
mouth Area were large camps of highly infected Americans, 
Colonials, and B.A.F., and into it came infected drafts from other 
areas, and in 1919 thousand* of very highly infected troops from 
overseas Consequently the local military authorities kept a 
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careful count which differentiated disease in the instructed men 
from all other. 

In 1918 the authorities in London learned of the success of the 
method, and proposed to apply it to the whole Army. It was 
strongly impressed on them that success depended solely on careful 
and insistent instruction of the men in the necessity of quick 
disinfection, that a formal issue of disinfectants would be offensive 
to many people and would tend to arouse opposition, that disin- 
fectants in abundance were present with every body of troops, that 
packets without instruction had never succeeded, whereas instruc- 
tion without packets had never failed, that the men were flowing 
into hospital, the Allied armies depleted, and the German offensive 
impending, that the manufacture of packets involved delay and 
expense while instruction could be given at once and would not 
cost a penny, that all that was necessary was to give stringent 
orders to medical officers — orders which the officers would receive 
with pleasure and apply with zeal. Nevertheless delay occurred 
and inquiry elicited the astounding fact that the authorities, acting 
under ‘expert’ advice, were awaiting the delivery of 4,000,000 
bottles and 1.500,000 tubes. Vehement expostulations proved 
unavailing. The delay gave ‘ influential people ’ their oppor- 
tunity, and the experts proved obliging. When the packets 
arrived they were accompanied by directions that they were to be 
used for ‘ Early Treatment.’ Conceive the real imbecility of the 
whole procedure. At great expense chemicals were shifted from 
pails and pots to bottles and tubes — nothing more There can be 
no doubt that the highest authorities sincerely intended the 
introduction of quick disinfection. The failure occurred not in 
conception but in gestation. Someone was extraordinarily in- 
capable, or did not wish the plan to succeed. 

Fanaticism, like morality, sometimes assumes shapes so 
strange as to excite incredulity. Consider the following. Remem- 
ber that the evidence is all on record in easily accessible official 
documents. Early m 1917 Sir Bryan Donkin, convinced of the 
inadequacy of the measures for combating venereal disease then 
current m the Army, published a letter in The Times which was 
followed by many other letters and essays, and became the starting- 
point for the present agitation. Owing chiefly to the infection of 
amateurs, venereal disease had spread vastly among the civilian 
population during the war and especially in its later years. When 
the troops returned for demobilisation in 1919 it hi came a pesti- 
lence. In that year the Ministry of Health appointed an Inter- 
Departmental Committee to study disease m connexion with 
demobilisation. This Committee was so composed that it was at 
once denounced as likely to be dominated by ‘ influential people.’ 
Anticipations were fully realised. The scandal caused bv its 
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report was such that the Society lor the Prevention of Venereal 
Disease was founded with a very distinguished membership of 
leading physicians and laymen which included, many seceders from 
the National Council itself. I need not dwell on the proceedings 
ot the J liter- Departmental Committee; a single instance of its 
methods will sulhce . 1 I have just told how, in spite of vehement 
protests and predictions of failure, unnecessary packets were 
forced on the Army with instructions that they were to be used 
for treatment, not for disinfection. Except in the Portsmouth 
Area, where the official instructions were not followed, it is alleged 
that the men did so use them. In any case, the failure was 
complete in the rest of the Army. 

Now, obviously, the task before the Committee was to explain 
the then alleged, but now admitted, fact that while disease had 
been reduced to the vanishing point in some of the worst stations 
in India, Egypt, and England, it «till continued rampant in sur- 
rounding areas, and to explain why men on leave in the Ports- 
mouth Area rarely contracted disease, while men from other areas 
frequently contracted it, and lastly to explain why men in the 
Portsmouth Area used disinfectants only for prevention, while 
those m the rest of the kingdom used them for cure. The evidence 
wa* all at hand. Apparently, however, these problems so little 
interested the Committee that it forbore even to publish the 
view-. of such men as Sir William Osier and Sir James Barrett, 
both of whom advised prevention. Sir James Barrett had been 
magnificently successful on a large scale among the Australians 
m Egypt, instead the Committee took the Army statistics as a 
whole, assumed in spite of documentary evidence that the packets 
had been issued for use as disinfectants, was enormously shocked 
that the men had used them for treatment, expressed fear that 
civilians would he equally stupid, and finally recorded ‘their 
opinion that the irreplaceable effect of the moral factor has been 
too iiequenth neglected or forgotten,’ by w 7 hich was meant, of 
coin m* , not the total neglect of moral teaching by the preachers 
w hose business it was, but the alleged neglect of preaching by the 
sanitarians whose business it was not. Consider a parallel case. 
Suppose a country ravaged by another microbic disease, typhoid : 
suppose it were proved that infection was derived from the drains ; 
suppose disinfectants were issued with instructions that they were 
to be used for ‘ early treatment ’ ; suppose the sanitary authori- 
ties, with exceptions, followed the instructions and failed to reduce 
disease, while the exceptions who used the disinfectants as such 
did reduce it; suppose a committee, appointed to investigate, 
combined all the statistics, struck an average, announced that 

1 A full account may ho found m the author's* Fievention of Venereal Disease 
(Hoinomann) 
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disinfection bad failed, and called attention to the irreplaceable 
moral factor ! Heaven only knows what happened in the privacy 
of the committee, but only the Chairman signed the Report. This 
Report is very quotable, and has often been quoted. But it is 
quite indefensible, and, though often attacked, has never yet been 
defended. 

On the 10th of December 1919 Lord Willoughby de Broke, the 
President of the Society for the Prevention of Venereal Disease, 
raised a debate in the House of Lords and called for information 
about the Portsmouth Area. Lord Sandhurst, speaking for the 
Ministry of Health, stated that previous to 1919 venereal disease 
was twice as prevalent in the Area as in the rest of Great Britain, 
and in 1919 two and a half times as prevalent. This statement 
was at once attacked m the Press as monstrously inaccurate. In 
February 1920 the Ministry issued a White Paper in which it was 
admitted that a great mistake had been made. Actually the 
venereal rate in the country had, owing to the importation of 
disease, risen from 38 to 04. At the same time it had fallen in 
Portsmouth Town from 92 to 54, and in the Area to 47. It is 
admitted in the White Paper that the ingenious statistician who 
had used Lord Sandhurst as his mouthpiece had taken the disease 
m the whole Area — locally acquired and imported, in the British 
Army and out of it — and attributed it to the relatnely small 
British garrison of Portsmouth Town. Thus had he reached the 
tremendous total of 103 for the Area. This gentleman does not 
attempt to explain the fall m the Portsmouth rate, but he does 
attempt to explain wh\ the rate did not rise there in correspondence 
with the re^t of the country. The following is his explanation— 
that the PoiLniouth Area, having no port of entry for o\eiseas 
troops, was .-pared imported disease. Now, Southampton, the 
largest port of all, is m peace a p>art of the Aiea. During the war 
it was separated tor administrative purposes, but formed a mere 
enclave. Not a man stepped out of it but into the Area. It is a 
fact, known to e\ery military man, known to e\erv i evident m 
Hampshire and Dorsetshire, and certainly known to the ingenious 
statistician, that in 1919 the whole Area was crammed with troops 
from overseas, and its hospitals swamped with their diseases. 
Nearly the whole of the 54 and 47 were due to disease thus 
imported 

All that I ha\e written in this article has alreadv been ex- 
pressed more harshlv on public platforms, m the Kojiorts of 
Committees and in technical journals. As in the past, 1 think no 
defence will be attempted The instigators and perpetrators of 
these cooked statistics and false balance-sheets wil 1 think it safer 
to rely on that public comention of reticence which lias so long 
shrouded sex and its ternble diseases, and which has rendered 
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possible so much inhumanity, stupidity, and real rascality. Here 
we have the ordinary features of fanaticism — a blind insistence on 
one or two items of the moral code, a neglect of other items not less 
important, an incapacity to learn or unlearn, a shocking indiffer- 
ence to human suffering, a policy not so much directed against the 
evil as against the evildoer. It has been said that bodies so 
respectable as the Koyal Commission, the National Council, and 
the Ministry of Health cannot knowingly have suppressed the 
truth. But, as I say, the evidence is on record and is un- 
disputed and indisputable. Obviously, notwithstanding their 
titles, these bodies, or their ‘influential’ guides, ha\o sought 
primarily to combat not disease, but sin. Confusing expediency 
with morality and preaching with teaching, they have extended 
the area both of immorality and of disease. The National Council 
has declared that it does not oppose leal sanitation, and has advised 
the immediate use of soap and water, and the establishment of 
Early Treatment Centres. But soap and water, because too bulky 
lor carriage, are seldom accessible in the conditions under which 
the majority ot infections occur — m parks, lanes, dark doorways, 
and the tiltlsy back bedrooms of tenements where the inhabitants 
wash rarely and promiscuously m the scullery. The early treat- 
ment centre^ are ostensibly designed to cater for sinners who are 
supposed to rush to them after sinning. But consider the kinds 
of people who sin, and the circumstances in which they sin. 
How t are the centres to be marie known to them*' By advertise- 
ment? By prominent situation? If they ministered to a 
fiftieth of then possible clients, e\eiv town would ha\e a new sort 
ol queue with numerous intonated spectators. The public w’ould 
be familiarised with immorality Both projxwals are illusory. 
Hence then moral sa\otir The Council insists that to provide 
packets for tender youth with udwee to use them if endangered 
would, in efl e< t , incite to wee, induce a false sense of security, 
and so spread disease. But all that is as much, or as little, true 
of soup aiul water and early treatment centres: it has been 
admitted that \eiieual disease has been pre\ exited in India, m 
Egypt, and m England, before, dining, and after the war, by 
simple teaching ; and no responsible person suggests packets or 
e\en adwee for tender \outh. Backets were forced on the Army 
hv present members of the Council against the strenuous opposition 
of those who are now unctuoiisU accused of advocating them. All 
that is suggested by the latter is that prospective sinners shall be 
taught to disinfect tliemsehes without delay. Were such teach- 
ing gi\en, T do not know that it would he necessary even to mention 
venereal disease. For example, warnings against contagious 
disease, affixed to the walls of public lavatories, might be so framed 
it hat the innocent boy would think he was cautioned against such 
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maladies as the skin affections and the surgical fevers, while the 
prospective sinner would know that the advice was especially 
tendered to him ; lor intending sinners invariably discuss sex and 
sex diseases with their companions. 

It is argued that the Ministry of Health has been misinformed 
and is guilty of honest error only. Doubtless that is true. But 
its mistakes, beginning with the statistics of the Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee and ending with the White Paper of February 
19:20, form a long and connected series. By whom was the 
Ministry misinformed? It is clear that lacking adequate explana- 
tions or a radical change in personnel, the statements of the 
Ministry on this subject must now always be susjiect. 

We cannot eat our cake and have it too. The truth may be 
established, but only through open discussion. Lacking discus- 
sion fanatics and their tools will turn England into a moral and 
physical cesspool. Morality may be learned, but not by preaching 
If it be not taught the sure alternative is immorality or un- 
morality. Given the latter we must have sanitation or disease. 
Sanitation is jvossible, hut, lacking it, the innocent must suffer 
with the guilty. If the youth be infected, the bride is doomed ; if 
the sinner rots, the little child must bear its heritage of woe ; m 
w'ar we shall have depleted legions, and in peace a monstrous 
waste of life, efficiency, and treasure. These are the alternatives. 
Anyone may discover through discussion with his fellows that the 
weight of public opinion is immensely on the side of sanitation. 
But hitherto organisation has been lacking, and for this the Society 
for the Prevention ol Venereal Disease at last affords opportunity. 
I can conceive no clearer duty for men who love their count n 
and are guided hv common sense than to give the Society ail the 
snpjKirt in their power. The Secretary whose address is 
1 13 Harley Street, will supply all inhumation 
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4 \V<> asscit- our belief that the moral an<l si*iritxial welfare of the people 
demands that the best possible standard of living should everywhere be 
maintained ’ — Manifesto of the Industrial Christian Fellowship and 
Christian Social Union. 

4 I believe I eoukl be a good woman if I had five thousand a year.’ — 
Tiixoklk.m, Vanity Fair. 

4 From all false doctrine, heresy, and schism, Good Lord, deliver us.’ — 
Hook of Common Prayer. 

Thu tine old sport of heresy-hunting has of late fallen somewhat 
into disrepute, mainly because almost always it has been conducted 
by ecclesiastics who of necessity import an odium theologicum 
which renders it no fit occupation tor a gentleman. But for my 
pari 1 believe that a revival of this exercise may now be attempted 
with advantage, and that its lo^t prestige may be regained if its 
pursuit be confined to those whose own orthodoxy is at the least 
unproven and whose own failuie m matters of conduct restrains 
them from the use of all bitterness of controversy. For such are 
able to view the quarry with a detachment peculiarly fitted to 
engender that sympathy which is the essence of all true criticism. 

As the reader of discrimination will have deduced already irom 
the sentences which 1 have placed at the head of this article, the 
heresy which 1 propose to course to-day is that which, commonly 
known as Christian Socialism, is to all appearance held widely bv 
those who are conventionally termed the superior clergy. Some 
have suggested that the ecclesiastical dignitaries who have recently 
taken up an attitude toward industrial questions which, if I do 
not fail hereinafter , can only be described as anti-Christian are 
influenced by a desire to stand well with those into whose hands 
patronage will, they believe, shortly fall. Suspicion indeed must 
needs be where men transfer their allegiance from the nch to the 
poor at a time when the latter seem about to grasp political power. 
Yet to my mind such suspicion is not justified ; and the bishops and 
others, who now protest their subservience to the Babour Party, 
not regarding the complete repudiation of Christianity which Is 
thereby involved, do so rather because they hope to find in 
Socialism a wav by which obedience to the precepts of their 
Founder may be deferred for yet a little while. For, if a new 
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organisation of industry were to be set up, surely we could with- 
out disaster still continue for a time to love ourselves more than 
our neighbours? It is in truth a most attractive idea; but I fear 
that it has been reached too late for it to be of any real value in 
practice. For many of us laymen have been forced by the experi- 
ences of the last seven years to believe that we have come to one 
of those crises in the world’s history when civilisation may in any 
event perish, and will most certainly do so unless at least a lew 7 
of us make some manner of an attempt to be good. This may 
seem a counsel of despair (and such indeed it is so far as 1 am 
concerned) ; yet it bears two marks of a true remedy for the ills of 
mankind — it is simple, and it is unpleasant. It is indeed so simple 
and, judged from the conventional point of view, so unpleasant 
that it has something of the nature of Christianity. But Socialism 
does not bear those marks. It has, first, the advantage which 
arises from lack of detimtion, so that several generations might 
well pass m the discussion of its meaning. Thus we ol this age, 
comfortably debating for the rest of our lives the exact principles 
involved, would be relieved from the necessity of making any 
change. For is there anything really unattractive in a system 
whose adoption, whatever else it- may in the end be found to 
require, places upon us the immediate duty of selling all that our 
neighbour has and giving the price to the poor — a duty doubtless 
to be performed with added zest if we oursehes happen to be 
the poor. 

Because we of the laity have been taught by experience that it 
is impossible m any circumstances for one man to sene two 
masters, 1 say that n i- too late for a section oi the clergy to 
attempt to convince us that it can be done by means of a deuce 
known as ‘ Christian Social nm.’ For those who formerly blessed 
the few in their policy of sacrificing the many now* bless the many 
in their policy of sacrificing the few, and thus strive to make 
Christianity a cogwheel m the Labour Party machine. W’lule 
we, who are not priests and it may he not e\en Christians, main- 
tain that the troubles ol mankind can be mitigated onl\ when the 
few* sacrifice themselves for the many; and that even this j- of 
no avail unless we ourselves happen to be the few who form the 
grain of mustard seed. We must confess m tins the gieatness of 
our egoism ; so gross is it indeed that some of us, legardmg the 
mote in our brother’s eve almost with indifference, art* inclined 
to hold the opinion that he is one of those camels which by a 
miracle can pass into the kingdom whence our iiclies would most 
certainly exclude us. We are in truth subjectivists so self-centred 
that w 7 e believe, nay, more, we know, that the progress of mankind 
comes only through our own self-sacrifice. Therefore we cannot 
understand that remarkable modern invention the ‘collective 
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conscience ’ ; indeed we doubt its very existence. We cannot, as 
some bishops exhort us, ‘apply Christian principles to industry,’ 
because we are unable to understand how those principles can be 
applied to anything except individuals. We dare not with them 
condemn the ‘competitive system,’ because we know that, in its 
absence, the greater part of our neighbours would die from star- 
vation, while the remnant would be reduced to a very brutish and 
mean state of existence, deprived of all possessions except 
weapons, For as long as men and women act in the mam from 
selfish motives, so long must they be allowed to do what they will 
with their own ; since private property is the only alternative to 
private w'ar in a community composed of individuals w T ho will not 
produce unless they gam some material and personal reward by 
doing so, and who are determined not to starve. ‘ Thou shalt not 
steal ’ is a law rendered inevitable by that which says ‘ Thou shalt 
do no murder.’ Nor can the latter be repealed until the former 
is made unnecessary by men no longer coveting. 

Before we enter upon an analysis of the term Christian 
Socialism, it is well that we should try to gain a general concep- 
tion of the meaning of its two constituent parts. Socialism, in 
so far as it can be defined, is the belief that happiness depends 
upon material wealth and that the material prospenty, and there- 
fore the happiness, of mankind can best be increased by taking 
all means of production out of the hands of individuals and vesting 
them in an elected authority, whether the latter be chosen by the 
still rage of the whole j>opulation or only by those actually engaged 
in the particular branch of industry under consideration. In the 
one case the system is State Socialism, in the other Guild 
Socialism. But both are founded upon the belief that an 
authority demoeiatieallv elected will direct the production and 
disti ibution of wealth so much more effectively than those who 
now perlorm these services that men will lnne a higher material 
standard of living than they have at present and will on that 
account he happier. Am person of average intelligence at once 
will set 1 the absurdity of the idea that it is possible to detach from 
individuals, and to hold collectively, the means of production. 
For he will understand that inventive ability, bodily strength, 
craftsmanship, and chai actor aie most important forms of capital 
which cannot be vested m an elected committee or held m common. 
Yet it is in theory jKissible that a collective organisation of the 
kind contemplated by Socialists could be established in respect of 
all material means of production by any one of three methods. 
First, the present owners might voluntarily sunender their capital. 
This N a remote contingency, though some of us would be quite 
willing to make the surrender if we did not know that by doing 
so we should bring disaster upon the wage-earners. For if a man 
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is a wage-earner and not a capitalist, ipso facto he is one who has 
spent all that he has earned ; while a capitalist is one who has 
earned more than he has spent, or the heir to one who has done 
so. And experience has always shown that when those, who as 
individuals eat up the seed-corn, combine together they are still 
unable to exercise self-restraint. Thus in all nationalised industry 
in a democratic state the manual workers, being in a majority, 
will always insist upon the distribution of the whole product of 
industry as wages, with the inevitable result that industry withers 
away, unless more than half the electors are men possessing the 
capitalist spirit , able through their voting power to prevent the 
others from eating up the seed-corn. Nationalised industry might 
be very successful under an autocracy, provided that the autocrat 
were supported by an an>tocracy of intellect forming a caste alto- 
gether apart from the manual workers and kept loyal bv privilege 
It is possible that we shall see this system m actual practice in 
Kussia and Germany in the near future ; but I have very grave 
doubts as to its stability even in those countries. The second 
method of setting up a system based upon collectivism is for the 
wage-earners m any industry to accumulate such capital as will 
ensure its continuance by paying into a common fund the excess 
of their earnings beyond what is necessary for the subsistence of 
each individual. This plan always breaks down in practice, 
because those who produce much and consume little invariably find 
themselves in a minority, and are thus at a hopeless disadvantage 
in the management of the joint capital as compared with those 
who. producing little and con>uming much, compose the majority. 
This is the reason why the system of collective ownership of capital 
is only possible in practice when each individual’s share in the 
product and in the management is proportional to the amount of 
his contribution to the common fund In other words, the joint- 
stock company with voting power proportional to the amount of 
shares held is the only form of common ownership of capital which 
can function successfully in industry when a large number of 
individuals is concerned. The third way of setting up a system of 
collective ownership of capital is by stealing all existing capital 
from its present owners. This is really the only effective way of 
introducing collectivism m practice and is that which Labour Party 
Socialists advocate. The theft is to be disguised under the name 
of a capital levy, and by a curious inconsistency is to be committed 
only in the case of capital accumulations beyond a certain limit. 
But what I wish the reader particularly to note is this — the 
Socialist is so convinced that material prosperity is the summum 
bonum that he regards as justified any means to that end. 

For my part I cannot think that Christians could possibly hold 
that opinion. For the Gospels continually impress upon the 
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reader the extreme danger of material wealth to its possessors. 
While the Socialist declares that men can be neither good nor 
happy unless they have a high standard of physical comfort, the 
Christian is bound to hold that it is almost impossible for men to 
be either good or happy if they have a high standard of physical 
comfort. The Socialist is convinced that it is better to receive 
than to give, and that the mass of the people (that is, the World) 
ought to keep the aristocracy (that is, the Church) in subjection 
by means of the device known as democracy, so that human affairs 
may be guided rather by the selfish aspirations of the many than 
by the altruism of the few. And this I consider an anti-Christian 
attitude. For to me it would appear that Christianity is, like all 
other real religions, the attempt to find an absolute standard of 
values u[>on which an aristocracy may be founded. As this 
standard must be one which does not alter under varying conditions 
of time and space, it must be revealed supernaturallv. For if it be 
set up by a process of reasoning conducted by intelligences 
functioning wholly in the material universe because they are in- 
separable from physical life, it can be relative only. But if it be 
absolute, it can only be brought within the sphere of human con- 
sciousness by some intermediary whose nature is in part human 
and in part divine, and faith in the divinity of that intermediary 
is an essential preliminary to the acceptance of the standard. 
But Christians further believe that those who, having the neces- 
sary faith, make this revealed standard the criterion of their 
conduct immediately enter upon an increasing approximation to 
complete unity with what is divine or absolute. 

But, for our immediate purpose, it is not necessary to go 
further into these matters We have seen already that the col- 
lectivist system advocated by the Labour Party can hardly be 
inaugurated except by theft, and that Christians and Socialists 
hold opinions on the subject of material wealth which are dia- 
metrically opposed. Indeed the gulf between them can never, as 
1 believe, be bridged. For the Socialist maintains that progress 
comes by the democratic action of majorities, while the writers of 
the Gospels clearly regard progress as impossible unless men are 
led by an aristocratic minority, which is described as the light of 
the world and the salt of the earth. This aristocracy, it appears, 
composed of those individuals who are prepared to submit to a 
code of conduct far more stringent than that observed by the 
majority. The latter must not commit murder, the former must 
not even be angry. The latter must give alms, the former must 
sell all that they have and give to the poor. The latter must 
endeavour to repress material desires and animal instincts, the 
former must not even possess them. A member of this aristoc- 
racy (that is to say, a Christian) devotes his life to service and 
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renunciation in order that he may learn thereby to love his neigh- 
bour. And having learnt to love his neighbour more than himself 
he will, he believes, find himself in more complete unity with 
divinity. In the pursuit of this object he is, almost inevitably, 
forced to live a life of considerable physical discomfort. How then 
can he subscribe to the Socialist doctrine that a high standard of 
physical comfort is essential to moral and spiritual development? 
And how can he, rendering unto Caesar the things which are 
Caesar’s, think that any change of system or organisation in any 
branch of human affairs could make men better or happier? For 
he knows well that there are no such things as good or bad 
systems, but only good or bad men. How can he talk about 4 just ’ 
wages, when he means wages satisfactory to the recipient? For 
he must remember the employer who paid the men who worked 
all day no larger wages than those who only worked half the day, 
and mint know that justice is satisfied if the contract is fulfilled, 
no matter how hard the bargain may be. For would he, 1 think, 
speak of the 4 ideals of Labour 4 — that phrase so dear to Socialists. 
For he knows that the desire to have more to eat and drink cannot 
rightly be termed an ideal. Yet what say our friends of the 
Industrial Christian Fellowship touching this matter’ 4 We 
recognise,’ they say. * that the guiding motive of the Laboin 
Movement at its be."t is spiritual rather than economic, m that it 
has steadily aimed at a 1 idler recognition of human personality.’ 
Let us search out the meaning of that somewhat ciyptic sentence. 
It mean'' that, if the Samaritan in the parable had been a 
spiritually minded man, lie would have collected a number of other 
spiritually minded Samaritan", who with him would have pin sued 
the Priest and the Levite, and by force compelled them to deliver 
up their purses. The idealists would then have divided the spoil 
among themselves, giving one share to the man wdio had fallen 
into the hands of the first gang of thieves. For the Labour Move- 
ment has, by the admission of its leaders, but two objects, both of 
which are to be gained by the force of a majority. The first object 
is to seize wealth, and the second object is to seize power. The 
adherents of the Labour Party seek to cast out devils l>v the power 
of devils, to destioy the selfishness of the rich by organising the 
selfishness of the poor. It exalts desire and repudiates renuncia- 
tion. Yet we are informed that there is something peculiarly 
Christian and spiritual in the Labour Mo\ement. Without doubt 
it has a full 4 recognition of human personality inasmuch as its 
leaders well understand that human personalities are apt to follow 
those who promise them material wealth which belongs to someone 
else. 

Therefore, when those in authority in the Church endeavour to 
persuade their flock that Christianity and the Labour Party have 
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something in common, they are continuing what has been the work 
of almost all Christian organisations in the past. For they are 
attempting the old task of proving that the words of their Founder, 
as handed dowm to us in the Gospels, do not mean what they seem 
to mean, that it is possible to serve God and Mammon, that 
poverty is a danger to the souls of men, and that institutions rather 
than individuals are in need ol re-birth. Not content that 
Christianity has been blighted for many centuries by the refusal 
of Churchmen to perceive that civilised men care nothing for a 
God fashioned in their own image, they now wish to make also a 
state and an industrial system in the image of man, and to endow 
these two monsters jointly with a collective conscience, which 
latter is to be compounded of ignorance and greed. 

Surely it weie better that those in authority in the Church 
should devote themselves to the interpretation of the extraordinary 
changes which are taking place at present in human ideas. They 
are indeed but blind leaders if they fail to undei stand that the 
acceptance of the general theory of relativity by physicists is a 
development of enormous importance. And now, as ever, we 
laymen look to ecclesiastics to formulate for us conception 5 ' of 
divinity which shall not run counter to the continuous revelation 
which is known as the pi ogress ol physical science. Their peculiar 
detachment from the things ol this world, their lack of thought 
for the morrow, their lives of renunciation and contemplation, and 
tin* educational advantages which they have enjoyed, peculiarly 
lit them for a task too high for us mere shopkeepers, meie wielders 
ol the muck-rake, mere purvevors of increasing material prosperity 
to tin 1 masses who care little for anything else. We feel that too 
much ol the time and enemy of, for example, bishops is devoted 
to the prac tice of those magical ntes which belong to a more primi- 
ti\e stage* of human development and have now but an aesthetic 
or an anthropological interest. It may be that a limited amount 
ol magic is still useful for the instruction of uneducated minds, but 
surely the actual practice* of the anachronism might well be left to 
the 1 lower orders of the eleigy, so that the princes of the Church 
may be free to instruct iis in the proper appreciation of recent dis- 
co\etu»s in physics. Let tlwm tell us whether the statement of 
the general principle of relativity does or does not afford the possi- 
bility of a mathematical conception of divinity far clearer than 
that given In tie* traditional anthropomorphism which has hitherto 
provided a glass through which we see darkly. Let them show' us 
that no mathematical conception of divinity based upon Galileian 
systems of co-ordinates can ever he satisfactory, since such systems 
are purely conventional and. at the most, special cases. For 
human personalities in their infinite variety and unknown capacity 
can only, as 1 believe, he rightly described by systems of Gaussian 
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co-ordinates unrestricted m number and varying to an unlimited 
extent. And it would appear that the nearest approach to the 
comprehension of the nature of the absolute that we can make in 
our present state of development would be reached by a study of 
the equations of transformation which, if we accept the general 
principle of relativity , we must admit can be presented m a form 
co-relatmg descriptions of phenomena derived from any one of 
those systems of co-ordinates. Investigations along these lines 
may lead to nothing; yet for my part I believe that theologians 
are far more likely to find divinity in Tensors than Christianity in 
Socialism. 

I trust that nothing which I have written above will give pain 
to young readers who, seeing the unhappiness of many of their 
neighbours and moved by a generous impulse to cure their troubles, 
look hopefully to some lorm of Socialism to right all wrongs. That 
young people should be Socialists is a most healthy sign ; for it 
shows that they have keen sympathies and brave enthusiasms. 
It is well that gallant lads should ride out in the shining armour 
of youth to do battle with dragons. But unhappily that is not 
the way to slay dragons, who grow fat by feeding on these young r 
knights errant. And those w-ho return alno fiom these first 
encounters nm^t learn that dragons are not slam bv bo\s with 
swords, but only bv old men w T ho climb wearily to their dens up 
the steep path, of experience, and strangle them with their hare 
hands. 


Now, touching mote> and beams, those whom I accu>e of 
heretical tendencies live noble and sHf-'uicnfieing lives. 

Austin TIoi-kinson. 


The Editor of The Nineteenth Century cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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HOUSING 

When a .subject has. become controversial, we are apt to engage 
oui selves on this side or on that, and to become so absorbed in 
the strile that we may forget or may not give ourselves time to 
consider what, in fact, it is all about, or how important or un- 
important the subject mav really be. 

This applies to some of the 1 event controversies on the question 
of Housing, and it is well to remind ourselves without prejudice 
as to what the issues are, to estimate their importance m our 
national life so far as we can, and to consider whethei they require 
to be dealt with by some form of public effort or not, and, if so, in 
what wav. 

Every one of us must have a habitation of some kind or another. 
W hen it is a place which we have felt to be a home, and it has 
clustering about it all manner of memories and associations, we 
recognise that, for good or ill, it has been a factor of great import- 
ance m our life. 

A child for quite a number of years spends at least half its 
time in bed, or should do, and if, because of the noise outside or 
that caused by other occupants of the same room, it has insufficient 
opportunities for sleep, its growth and health are injuriously 
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affected. During its waking hours also it must, especially during 
certain seasons ot the year, spend a great part of its time indoors. 
A mother ol a lamily must pass nearly all her hours at home, 
and even those of the adult population whose working places are 
elsewhere, if the hours are reckoned up, spend at least half their 
lives at home. These are statements of quite ordinary and 
obvious facts, but it follows from them that the character of the 
place that people inhabit is of great and abiding importance in 
their lives. 

Questions affecting the houses of the people are indeed much 
akin to those relating to the other essentials of daily life, and if 
possible .should not become the sport of political partisanship, but 
be examined and dealt with frankly, on their merits, as practical 
matters, with as great a common measure of agreement as may be. 

What, then, is the character of the housing problem as it exists 
to-day 7 It consists of two elements, so far as the demand is con- 
cerned. There is, first, a real shortage of houses of any kind 
which people of small means can maintain, and es[>ecially of those 
which are suitable for family life with those facilities which we 
all would agiee are the minimum necessary for its reasonable 
and healthy conduct. In the second place, there exists a large 
number of houses or tenements of different kinds now inhabited 
which it is agreed aie so unhealthy and bereft of decencies that 
they are unlit for human habitation. The number of houses so 
classified lias been \ariously estimated, and 1 1 we were to include 
all the damp or unsatidat torv cottages scattered throughout our 
villages and towns which are on the borderland of the unlit, but 
which possibly arc not beyond repair and improvement, the total 
would become gieatly inflated. If, however, we exclude tills 
class and coniine ourselves to those which alter repeated inspec- 
tions have been condemned as not fit for human habitation, the 
lowest total that ha*- been given for England and Wales is 1 HO ,000 
and a proportionate! v higher number for Scotland. 

If, however, we leave bad houses out of account altogether lor 
the moment and consider the buna-fnic demands for additional 
houses, we have to bear m mind that tin demand may vary from 
time to time and mav be greater or less than tin* real need as 
measured by the number of houses that could command > table 
tenants. During time* oi good trade and high wages, the niimbei 
of those who wish to obtain a better house than they now have 
increases. The number of young married people living with 
their friends who aie able to take a house for themselves, as well 
as the number of those who have occupied tenements and vvidi 
to have a separate home of their own, greatly increases the number 
of those applying for houses. This was markedly the case during 
1919, and the demands were further augmented by tlx* increased 
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number of marriages which followed the conclusion of the 
war. 

If things could be as we wish, it would no doubt be good for 
society if these demands could be met, but we have to remember 
that, in a time of bad trade like the present, when people are 
willing to endure the discomforts of lodgings or to share their 
house with others, a full supply of the demands in good times 
would leave us in bad times with many unoccupied houses. 

It was necessary for these reasons to discount the returns under 
the Housing and Town Planning Act of 19 L9 which came in from 
Local Authorities during that year. They represented a demand 
for 800,000 additional houses in England and Wales. Apart, 
how r ever, from slum-improvement schemes, we were working at 
that time on a 300,000 house programme in respect of new 
building. 

This house scarcity has been the subject of repeated inquiries, 
and it is not necessary here to repeat their conclusions. So far 
as England and Wales are concerned, the Report ot Lord 
Salisbury's Committee to the Ministry of Reconstruction in 1917 
represents perhaps the most moderate and carefully considered 
estimate that we have, and is well worthy of the study of those 
interested. The inquiries of the Land Agents’ Society for 
rural England were of the mo>t valuable kind, and the conclusions 
of the Royal Commission on Housing in Scotland based upon 
existing inquiries have not been challenged. 

We have, however, a useful guide in the records of house- 
building by pm ate enterprise. Houses so supplied represented 
the compensation for normal wastage and a response to the 
demands for new and better accommodation which the public 
were making. Although many features of the houses built during 
the years previous to the war on the outskirts of our chief towns 
offer points for criticism, they represented, in the accommoda- 
tion piovided and m the lay-out of the houses upon the ground, a 
substantial improvement upon former standards. The average 
number of new houses so provided was about 75,000 per annum. 
From the vear 1910 however to the commencement of the war, 
a remarkable decline in that mimbei took place, although trade on 
the whole was good or improving This decline has been attri- 
buted to the risks, real or apprehended, which attached to the 
piovisions of the Budget of 1910, in relation to land. How much 
those fears were justified or not, we need not discuss in this place, 
hut there appears to be little doubt that they were in fact largely 
responsible for the decline in this class of house-building. 

During the four and a half years of war. the number of new 
houses built was insignificant -about 50,000 These were built 
mainly under Government auspices for the accommodation of 
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munition or other war workers. We find therefore fiom 1910 
onwards a rapidly increasing deficiency entirely apart from the 
large number of unsatisfactory houses in town and country. 
Taking as a basis the minimum figure supplied by any authority, 
the shortage amounted by the beginning of 1919 to 100,000 at 
the least. However we regard these figures, based solely on the 
ascertained facts of previous building, and however liberally we 
may discount them, it is impossible to escape the conclusion that 
the supply is grievously short of the reasonable demand, or to 
wonder at the persistent and widespread interest of the people 
in this subject. 

In view of this growing scarcity what is happening to the 
people? They are of course being crowded into the existing 
houses. In view of what took place before 1910 it is probably 
true to say that the number of new' houses limit since that time 
has not kept pace with the number of those which would have 
become derelict and uninhabited in normal circumstances. 
But as the pressure has increased so, at the bottom of the scale, 
people ha\e had to make shift with houses that are i en 11 v little 
better than shelters. From one end of the country to the other 
the Keports show' that, whilst securing what sanitary safeguards 
they could, local authorities have had to turn a blind eye to this 
kind of thing. They recognise that great numbers of houses con- 
tinue to be inhabited which, with the utmost toleration, in normal 
times would properly be made the subject of closing orders, but 
that such action i- out of the question now, as the only result 
would he to turn the unfortunate tenants out into the street, 
gradually to squeeze themselves into and hasten tin 1 deterioration 
of other houses. 

It was thercfoie recognised that substantial prog less with slum 
reclamation scheme^ was precluded until the piesMire had been 
relaxed at other parts of the scale by the provision of a goodly 
number of new houses. Fnder the Act of 1919 a five vear |>eriod 
of assistance is provided in respect of improveim nt schemes 
which may include new building as a part of the scheme as dis- 
tinguished from a three-year j>eriod of assistance for new building 
as a separate operation. It w'as not contemplated therefore that 
it w'ould be possible to make material progress with improvement 
schemes except during the last two or three years of the assistance 
period. The estimate made was that the new building might 
have proceeded far enough to justify improvement schemes being 
undertaken in respect of 50,000 had houses by June 1 9*24 . On 
April 1 last tenders had been approved for the erection of some 
170,000 new houses, and contracts had been signed and the work 
begun in respect of schemes providing for 150,000. In addition 
some 15, OIK) had been provided by private enterpiise aided by the 
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subsidy. The estimate therefore that sufficient new building 
would have been completed to justify work in respect of 50,000 
insanitary houses by June 1924 was probably a fair one. 

We must however guard against thinking of the overcrowding 
of houses in terms of condemned houses. With the increase of 
the pressure the number of good, or easily repairable, houses which 
ha\e come to be occupied in tenements by two, three or more 
families lias progressively increased together with the number of 
lodgers and of young married couples living with their parents. 
Such occupation of course increases the wear-and-tear of the 
houses involved, but in many cases it does not present a special 
health problem although the personal inconvenience and vexation 
remain. 

When however v\e have made all the exceptions and qualifica- 
tions we can in the interest of moderation of statement, we are 
still confionted by the multitude of people living in the 180,000 
condemned houses and in a great many others which, whilst still 
being fan ly sound so far as the labile is concerned, have become 
inhabited as tenement houses, and m which, as m the former 
group, the conditions of living are so bad that it is almost im- 
possible to exaggerate them or to estimate the costliness and evil 
of then effects. 

In the Census return of J911 there were more than 3,000,000 
people in England and Wales described as overcrowded — that is 
to say, they weie living at the rate of more than two persons to 
each room. We may anticipate that, with the diminished new 
building and such increase of the population as there may be, 
tlie forthcoming Census return will reveal a material increase m 
that number. At the same time m Scotland 40.4 per cent, of 
all the houses contained not more than tw’o rooms, and they pro- 
vided homes for nearh 2,000,000 jieople. 

Figures, however, and averages give at best an inadequate 
understanding of the real conditions. In order to understand 
them jt is necessary to get behind the fronts of the dreary rows 
of these houses where the family inhabits one or two rooms only. 
These rooms serve all the purposes and incidents of life, they are 
the places of birth, of sleep, of washing and of all household work, 
of the cooking, preparing and storing of food and the taking of 
meals, of such reading and rest as may be possible, of sickness 
and of death. All the year round, all day, every day they are for 
children and grown-ups alike the sole and narrow home. 

Some time ago, m order to obtain the domestic facts, I had 
a complete report on the conditions in a considerable number of 
different London streets. Many of them were not in the con- 
demned class, but the houses for the most part had become in- 
habited in tenements. An example may be given from the 
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records of the first ten houses on the same side of a street for which 
the information was complete and in which the houses, so far 
as their structure went, were still in a sound condition. They 
are fairly representative of tens of thousands which exist through- 
out the country. The street is described as 

a medium broad street of three-storeyed houses, with basements. 
The basements are always dark and unlit for habitation. The houses 
have fairly large windows and fairly lofty rooms. The yards at the back 
are of a good size, but are shut in by houses at the end 


The accompanying table speaks for itself : 


House 

N umber ot 
Lettings 


Population 


Number of 
W.C.'s in 
the House 

Number ot 
Water Taps 
in the Housb 

Imlei 18 

0\er 18 

Tot al 

1 

c 

11 

9 

20 


2 

2 

4 

19 

8 

27 

* 

2 

3 

4 

IS 

6 

24 

2 

2 

4 

G 

5 

8 

13 

1 

1 

5 

1 8 

- 

10 

10 

: i 

2 

! c 

! 8 

21 

1 13 

34 

2 

1 

1 7 

6 

19 

1 10 

29 

2 

1 

S 

7 

10 

I 13 

29 

2 

1 

y 

7 

22 

I 12 

34 

2 

1 

10 

4 

12 

j G 

IS 

2 

2 

1 

Totals? j 

59 

143 

| 95 

j 248 

IS 

15 

1 


From the domestic point of view the fact that one water-closet 
seived on the a\eragc i at her more than tluee separate lettings, 
and that the tenants ol nearly lour sepal ate lettings hud to share 
one water-tap for all put poses, gives perhaps a (niter indication 
of the way that lamil\ hie is cairied on than am hate lignites of 
overcrowding or other similar statistics. 

The result^ oi the whole inquiry showed that m the main 
t he population m these streets consisted of average working 
people, regularly employed and constant residents Many of 
them had been bom there. They lived there because it was 
‘hand) lor woik,' because they could not get othei accommoda- 
tion, because the lather and the children liked to come home 
lor dinner,’ because they * could not afford railway lares from 
the suburbs,’ and because they were near a cheap market, and 
hnally because they ‘ ju^t lived there.’ There aie many miles 
of sut h tenement streets m London, and the returns Irom else- 
where provide records ol vast numbers ol similar houses. 

It must be remember. *<1 that the great majority of houses let 
m tenements have degenei «ited to that condition. Originally they 
were single houses, and it therefore comes about that in most 
of them the only room m which there is a cooking-stove of any 
sort is that which was iormerly the kitchen. The women prepare 
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the family meals as best they can on the ordinary fireplace, and 
have only the most primitive and improvised facilities for keeping 
food. The patience of the people is splendid, and sometimes the 
cleanliness is remarkable. But the commonly pervading dirt is 
inevitable when we take human nature as it is and remember that 
in most, cases it is necessary to go to a tap in the yard or on the 
next landing for every drop ol water that is required for house- 
hold and family purposes. 

It is difficult to use temperate language in describing these 
things, but the squalor ol it all is dreadful and the results are 
disastrous. Volumes have been written and Reports supplied 
well-nigh without end on the consequences of these conditions 
of life, but we are here primarily concerned with the practical 
question as to whether society as a whole- the taxpayers and the 
ratepayers - should spend money in a sustained effort to remedy 
them. 

For this purpose we may examine briefly three quite familiar 
tacts. The diet of a large numbei of the people is of a scrappy 
and unsuitable kind. Much of this is due to a laek of knowledge 
or to habit, hut you do not find it so prevalent amongst those 
w r ho live in well-fitted model dwellings or in properly supplied 
small houses. W hen there are no decent facilities for cooking 
or keeping food the result is that the people fall hack in an undue 
proportion on prepared foods, with the tasty accompaniment of 
pickles and so forth. ( v >uite commonly as much or more money 
is spent in this way than would suffice to supply a fresher and 
more suitable diet. When these things are coupled with life in 
stuffy rooms, a deficiency of restful sleep and wholesome exer- 
cise, the resulting widespread dyspeptic disorders are readily 
understood During late vcars, as a result of the better training 
of health visitors and others, as well as through the instruction 
of older girls in school on the simple requirements of a baby’s 
diet, there has been a substantial improvement in the infant death- 
rate and m the conditions of infant life. Beyond this period, 
however, the usual family diet is shared, and the results of the 
inspection of school children reveal 500,000 children in attendance 
at our elementary schools who are described as suffering from 
malnutrition. The sequence of events is traceable into later life 
through an examination which was made of the cases of insured 
persons requiring medical attention in typical representative cities 
in 1910 Insured persons represent practically all the industrial 
workers of ihe country, and it was found that 148 persons out of 
every thousand seeking medical advice were suffering from dis- 
orders of digestion. 

Another group of ailments which hulks equally largely in the 
results of the medical inspection of school children is that described 
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as disorders of the air passages, adenoids, enlarged tonsils, deaf- 
ness, and the rest. If a child, whether in a tenement house in 
a town or in a country cottage, spends more than half its life in 
a, stuffy, ill-ventilated room with other people, the spread of 
catarrh is facilitated and the power to withstand the development 
of evil after-effects is diminished. Going thence through life with 
a. lowered resistance it is no wonder that the most numerous group 
of all amongst those claiming medical attendance under the Insur- 
ance Act in the cities examined is that which is described as 
‘ Bronchitis, Bronchial and Nasal Catarrh.’ These accounted for 
181 out of every 1000 cases. 

It should be stated that neither of the above groups included 
grave illnesses or specific diseases, but between them they 
accounted for practically one in every three of the insured persons 
who required medical attention. At the Rame time, about 
8,500,000/. are provided annually in payments during sickness and 
disablement to insured persons, and the cost of medical treat- 
ment, including drugs, amounts to a further 9,000,000/., whilst 
the insured persons of ihe country lose between them annually 
no less than fourteen million working weeks through sickness. 
The indubitable result of the inquiry, moreover, was that much 
of this sickness was preventive. 

The third familiar illustration that may be given is that of 
tubercle, the spread of which is so facilitated bv bad house condi- 
tions. It would indeed not be too much to sav that, whilst the 
ravages of this disease may be diminished by improved semces, 
with better feeding, and in other ways, as they have been lately, 
we cannot expect to master it as long as so many of the people 
are so deplorably housed. The dispensary system has enabled 
careful records to be made of the home conditions of phthisis 
patients. In one borough only 86 out of 183 consumptive 
patients had a bedroom to themselves; the vast majority of the 
remainder shared not only a room but a bed with someone else. 
In another borough only 134 out of 760 cases had a bedroom to 
themselves, and 153 out of the remainder shared a bed with one or 
more members of the family 

Some time ago at my request Mr. Vernon, the Registrar- 
General, made a calculation into the money cost of tuberculosis 
in this country. He was aided by the records of the largest 
approved society as to benefits paid to members with tuberculosis, 
the loss of w r orking weeks, the cost of sanatorium and dispensary 
treatment, and by other data. Without going into the details 1 
may say that, after making the most liberal deductions in many 
directions, the annual cost of tuberculosis in this country could 
not be reckoned as le ss than 1 1 ,0(X),000/. 

However they may b® examined, the conditions of housing 
under consideration make for malnutrition, stunted growth, lack 
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of working power, an increased loss of working time through 
sickness, and for a mass of charges upon the charitable public and 
upon the ratepayers and taxpayers of the country which, if it 
could all be reckoned up, would make an annual bill of prodigious 
proportions. Every investigation leads to the same conclusion, 
namely, that as a nation we shall, in one form or another, continue 
to pour out millions every year upon these wretched results until 
some policy is devised and pursued through a series of years which 
is devoted to the removal of the unquestioned causes. The diffi- 
culties always begin when w f e consider ways and means of dealing 
with them. 

Our cities and towns have grown up for the most part in a 
haphazard fashion determined by transport conditions, by 
proximity to markets and by the special features of local indus- 
tries. J Touses have been packed together in close rows and on 
spare patches of ground so that vistas of dismal streets with 
scarcely a green thing amongst them greet the eye of the railway 
traveller in approaching nearly any of our large towns. The 
improvement of transport and the establishment of factories in 
more oj>en ground which has taken place during recent years 
is clearly to be encouraged in every way. If we had had a 
sensible system of town-planning during the last fifty years we 
should no doubt have escaped many of our present difficulties. 
Under the Act of 1919 Town-planning becomes obligatory in 
the larger urban authorities from 1923 onwards. It is of the 
utmost importance that it should take a- common-sense form in 
the shape of schemes which will encourage development along 
good and practical lines and avoid restrictions and bye-laws to 
the utmost possible extent. It provides a great opportunity. It 
would be little short of a tragedy if it failed to command public 
support by any such accompaniments. There is no reason why 
a. system of planning which would give more air. light and 
improved home conditions to the people should not at the same 
time encourage the development of land, enterprise and tran<q>ort. 

Private enterprise is at the present time under great disad- 
vantages with regard to house-building. The conditions of many 
branches of the building trade are unattractive, a standard of 
profit beyond the risks of industrial disturbance and of high 
taxation has been aimed at, and the restrictive actions of the 
unions with regard to recruitment:, coupled with a low output of 
work, have made the cost of budding so great that it is impossible 
for the private builder to provide houses at a cost which will give 
him anything like an economic lent in return. Moreover, here 
as elsewhere money has to be obtained at a high rate, and its 
influence on rent will he readily understood when it is pointed out 
that an increase or decrease of 1 per cent, in the cost of money 
with a small sinking fund means a difference in rent of 2s. 6 d. 
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a week on a house costing GOO/, to build. Even with the aid of 
a subsidy of from 150/. to 250/. per house it is not expected that 
the numbers of houses to be built privately will exceed 23,000. 

One of the most unfortunate features of the recent decision 
of the Government is not to give free play to the Act which came 
into operation on the 1st of July last whereby a subsidy could be 
earned by a pm ate builder who completed an approved house by 
June 1922. Whatever may be the share taken by public authori- 
ties it is impossible to escape from the vicious circle m which we 
are at present engaged until private persons can bmld houses 
without loss to themselves. 

Why do I use the expression ‘vicious circle* 0 It is that 
because of the scarcity of houses and in order to escape the grave 
disturbances following evictions and sudden increases of rent it was 
found necessary to pass various Rent "Restriction Acts Jt is true 
that these Acts do not apply to new houses and that they expire in 
June 1923. But unless house-building has made good progress 
before that date we shall then find ourselves confronted bv the 
same conditions, and it is safe to predict that whatever Govern- 
ment may be in power it will find it>elf compelled to prolong these 
Acts in some form. \o one justifies them apart from social neces- 
sity as being either sound in economy or in the interests of hous- 
ing, but so long as thev are before him the private builder is not 
likely to be active in hm operations. The free building of houses 
under well-planned conditions by private persons, by corporations, 
guilds, or associations as private undertakings is clearly an 
essential part of a sound policy, and the more the\ an* restricted 
the more we are driven back upon the work of public authorities 

It was the recognition of these limitations u]>on the action 
of private persons that led I >ord Salisbury’s Committee, m 
common with all other bodies who examined our post-war needs 
in this matter, as well as Parliament itself in the Act of 1919, 
to recognise that for a time at least the increasing and serious 
needs of the people could be met only by assisting the responsible 
local authorities to pro\ide houses. An undertaking to do so was 
prominent in the election pledges ol the supporters of the Govern- 
ment and in the speeches of public men, from the Ibmie Minister 
downwards. 

The period of assistance generally was limited to three years 
in respect of new building, as apart from improvement sclmies, 
in the hope that by the end of that time some prospect of normality 
in post-war conditions would be in sight. It was at any rate 
wise not to commit ourselves to the specific method adopted for 
more than a limited jieriod. It was provided, however, that where 
an undertaking had been delayed by difficulties in the supply of 
labour or materials t he time for completion might be extended 
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beyond June 1922. This extension will have to be allowed lor in 
many cases where such difficulties have unquestionably occurred. 

It is now two years since the Act was passed, and the difficul- 
ties of local authorities in meeting their new responsibilities have 
of course been considerable. When a private individual proposes 
to buy a piece of land and to build a house upon it, he finds that 
considerable time is taken in negotiating and completing the pur- 
chase, in obtaining satisfactory plans, in the specifications being 
prepared, and in the quantities being taken and an acceptable 
tender obtained. At the best, in normal times, it is a goodly 
number of months before be has the satisfaction of seeing the walls 
above the ground. 

The same difficulties accompany the operations of a local 
authority, and are intensified when, as during 1919 and early 1920, 
the building trade is very fully occupied in dealing with war arrears 
of repairs and in industrial building. The fact also that ow T ing 
to the receipt of financial assistance the schemes require the 
appiovalof a State Department interposes further delay. 

It was therefore quite twelve months before active operations 
on an extensive scale were in ewdence. At any one moment, with 
building proceeding, or agreed upon, on thousands of different sites 
up and dow n the country an examination of the position reveals 
a multitude of arrangements m all stages, from the negociation 
for the purchase of kind through all the tedious series of operations 
leading up to the signing of a contract and the commencement 
of work. Such a review was made during February and Alarch 
of this year, and the result showed that the Government was com- 
mitted m a definite form to assist the building of some 250,000 
houses which might fairly fall within the assisted period. Con- 
tracts had been signed and the work begun in respect of schemes 
representing some 150,000 houses, and it was agreed that in view r 
of falling prices our assistance should be parcelled out on the basis 
of 250,000 houses with the commitments governed by three con- 
ditions : First, that there should be good competition for the work 
in the building trade; second, that the need was urgent; and 
third, that substantial reductions in prices should be obtained. 
It was further agreed between the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and myself that, whilst working on this basis during the coming 
year, the whole rnatti r should he gone into again by June 1922. 

This arrangement was designed to secure that whilst our under- 
takings would he honoured we should be at liberty to take 
advantage of falling prices whilst keeping the machinery in being, 
and be free, without prejudice, to explore other alternative and 
possibly more economical methods. 

By the recent Government decision a line is drawn practically 
at the building contracts entered into on the 1st of July, and local 
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authorities are informed that it marks the limit of the assistance 
they are to receive under the Act of 1919. The effect of this is 
that the whole machinery oi effort that w'as so laboriously built up 
throughout the country at the behest of the Government and of 
public opinion will fall to pieces and cease to be available for any 
alternative form of action. Large numbers of patriotic jreople 
have lent their aid m one way or another, and they will leel 
that they have laboured to no purpose. Sites are being disposed 
of and contracts for the purchase of others cancelled. Streets 
and sewers which authorities had been urged to proceed with in 
order to find useful work for some of the uncmpkned, and for 
which houses had been appioved, although the contracts for the 
building of them had not been let (\eiy commonly in the interest 
of obtaining advantage oi the falling prices), will neaily all have 
to be abandoned and will become grass-grown In some cases 
foundations had been laid in advance for similar leasons, and 
they, too, will provide memorials of t lie event. Tlieie are also 
hosts of obligations to architects, surveyors, contractors, and 
others which will have to be discharged on such terms of 
compensation as may be ananged. 

The expectation that the work can be le-started should cucurn- 
stances become propitious is utterly misleading. You can no 
more pick up at will abandoned obligations, and the co-operation, 
goodwill, and trust of thousands oi people, with all the manifold 
arrangements that their co-operation involved, than you can sud- 
denly re-start manufacture m a factoiy in which the machine! \ 
lias been dismantled and disposed of. 

The fuither statement id the Timie Minister to the effect that 
no fewer houses will he built because of the lecent decision, 
inasmuch as, taken m hulk, the number of eontiaets f t is suffi- 
cient to keep the budding tiade well employed loi the next twelve 
months, is equally erroneous The building tiade does not, operate 
en masse, ft consist*, of employers, with their stall, vards, and 
plant, as well as of wuikmcn, who, for the mo 4 -! part, are tied 
down to the places m whnh thev woik and have their homes 
The great contractor who o]**rates m hulk in different parts of 
the country lepresdits hut a veiy small section of tin* whole, and 
often he lelies for mudi upon the assistance of local builders and 
workiiK n. The fad i- that large numbers of authonties where the 
need is great have pur j >o-.e] v let only a section of their contracts 
because of the high puces, and theie are others where the first 
section of work is about completion. There will he a great many 
places in which there will be no building at all or in which what 
building there is will be completed in a short tune. L will be 
no consolation to those with real need and much unemployed 
building capacity, to learn that there are large contracts in exe- 
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cution somewhere else. You cannot move the building trade 
of Southampton to Manchester or that of Middlesbrough to 
Liverpool. 

The gravest reaction of all, however, of the recent decision 
will be in respect to the slum or improvement side of the work. 
In all these cases most difficult and complicated questions arise 
concerning compensation, and disturbance affecting large numbers 
of owrners and others with legitimate interests. The processes 
relating to them are necessarily deliberate and detailed, although 
they have been greatly simplified by the Act of 1919. Even when 
all these have been disposed of the work on any scheme involving 
several streets or blocks of houses can only be done piecemeal, 
since otherwise the dishousing and disturbance w r ould inflict 
intolerable hardship. 

During the coming four years a substantial beginning might 
have been made with this work and a wealth of trial and experi- 
ence gained which would have been invaluable in the evolution 
of a policy governing continuous effort. The grant of 200,000/. 
over a sinking-fund period of from forty to sixty years can only 
be dealt with by an apportionment of it amongst, the different 
authorities. The fact that the share of the w'hole of Scotland is 
to be 30,000/. will give an indication of what it will amount to 
even in the larger cities like Manchester, Birmingham, or Leeds. 
The result must be that the whole complicated series of operations 
which had been set going in all the principal towns will be brought 
practically to a sudden stop. Apart entirely from the 180,000 
condemned houses, the mere making habitable of the great 
numbers of tenement and other houses that are not in that category 
at all would much more than absorb the whole total. 

It is essential in this connexion to bear in mind that we are 
here confronted by circumstances that do not exist where the 
question of new building simply arises. The leaseholders, and 
often the owners, of houses that are unsatisfactory but are not con- 
demned, just as with the worst class, are for the most part 
}>ersons of small means. They have not the ability and could not 
obtain the credit necessary for putting their property into such a 
condition as we should regard as the minimum necessary for 
healthy family life. They max be able to give a coat of whitewash 
now and then or put in a water-tap or two, but no amount of 
dragooning, even if it were reasonable, could make them do what 
is to them impossible. 

A great amount of repair woik has been done during the past 
two years by private owners either on their own initiative or at 
the request of local authorities, and a good deal has been done by 
the authorities themselves. But the limits of patching-up are 
soon reached, as all recognise who have gone into the question, 
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and it is not sensible to expect that private owners, at present 
costs and for the rents they can fairly obtain, will be willing or 
able to bear the cost of material reconstruction. 

This is the consideration that really limits the scope of private 
enterprise in this branch of housing. Now and then private 
enterprise steps in and acquires a part of an insanitary area, but 
nearly always it does so for the purpose of putting up warehouses 
or other commercial buildings. Except for what has been done 
by various benevolent trusts it has not been able to contribute 
much to improved housing in these districts. In the nature of 
the case, with the multiplicity of owners and the complexity of 
the interests invohed, it could not be otherwise. When private 
enterprise is concerned with house-building it naturally turns to 
open and cheaper ground. I have never yet heard of any con- 
sidered suggestion as to how private enterprise on a business 
basis can deal with the pioblein of our slums. 

They have been allowed by society to grow up m our midst, 
and only by the considered will and assistance of society as a 
whole can they gradually be redeemed. We ha\e either got to 
face this duty or lea\e them to stagnate or grow worse, with all 
the pestilential and corrupting etleet which they have upon so 
large a section of the people. 

The inhabitants of our mean streets came forward in the war, 
and, so far as their physical fit nest' would allow, they played a 
worthy and a patriotic part They received m return many and 
specific pledges as to our national determination to improve their 
lot. In my judgment it is unsafe to tieat these solemn under- 
takings as if they wire not binding upon us, and, moreo\er, it 
is unw'^e and a false economy to falter in a sustained effort 
gradually to remo\e the < auses of so much avoidable physical 
disability, with all the burdens that it clearly ca-t- upon the 
community in other wav- As experience develops our method- 
may be modified, and even facility should he afloided to practical 
local enterprise and mgemntv. But in a matter of this kind, 
which even the most sanguine must recognise presents a task 
that will require a lone series of years for it.-> accomplishment, it 
is fatal to success that our endeavour should he subject to precipi- 
tate interruptions or be at the mercy of clamour or of considerations 
of transient {nodical advantage. 


Chiustohjer Addison. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE NAVIES: 

U) 

WHAT WILL COMMAND THE SEA? 

Wheiiier people believe iu big ships or small ships, surface ships 
or submarines, aircruit or destroyers, or, indeed, in all of them 
combined, there is no doubt that they are all searching for the 
same thing, namely, what should we build in order to keep the 
command of the sea? 

Jt is necessary to lemember lor what purpose the command of 
tiie sea is obtained. I’ndoubtedly it is for the purpose of securing 
one’s communication > and, in the event of war, destioying those 
of the enemy. The final factor of wctory is the army, but the 
\eins of the aimy, which bung the lifeblood to its heart, are the 
communications across the seas. If these are cut the army must 
perish, and the war be lost. As Sir Walter .Raleigh wrote : ‘ He 
who commands the sea commands the commerce, and he who 
commands the commerce commands the world.’ 

The laws of strategy always remain the same, whatever the 
type ul vessel or its means of propulsion, but the cairying out of 
the strategic axioms \anes accouling to the types of \ essel that 
come into being In the sailing da} s we endeavoured to defeat 
the battle fleets of the enemy, or at least to neutralise them, in 
order that our frigates might clear the ocean wa\s of the enemy 
craft who wished to piv\ upon our commerce and food-bearing 
ships. Theie weie no dangeis on the high seas for the big ships, 
with the exception of the stoims of nature, fogs, rocks, and 
shoals It was only in harboui that the enemy could damage the 
capital ship by small \e^eU called lireships. Tins form of 
offence could only be used m certain harbours, not \ery numerous, 
and at certain times of the wind and tide. It was easy to guard 
against by placing booms outside the fleet, and having vessels 
iead\ to tow the fireships out of the danger zone. Blockading 
m the old da} s was aUo a nna h less tiwing process than it is in the 
da\s of steam. When the wind blew directly into the harbour 
the blockaders could practicall} go to sleep, or in the nautical 
parlance of the duv ‘ take a stretch off the land,’ an expression 
which is still used as a synonym for sleeping. Then again a vessel 
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under full sail was much more easily seen at night, and much 
more easily followed, as she could only go in certain directions 
dependent on the wind, and the speed at which she was sailing 
could be judged within a knot an hour. Steam and oil have altered 
all this, and the ad\ent of destroyers and submarines has driven 
the capital ship far away from the enemy's coast. 1 n old days 
the small vessel a\oided the big : at the present time the big 
\essels shun the small ones as if tliev had the plague. The 
problem then is : flow are we going to keep command of the sea 
routes so that our own cralt can always use them, and an enemy 
be debarred fioni them, should we so wish it? 

fn the Great War our geographical position enabled us to 
prevent the enemy's battle-ci uisers getting out and dealing the 
seas of our merchant ships and then protecting cmisers. This 
was the deciding lac-tor m the war, for although the submarines 
did us an enormous lot of haim, yet our losses iiom this cause 
would ha\e been but a tenth ol the damage that would ha\e 
occurred d the enemy's ci uisers had obtained command of the 
sea. A submaiine’s lange of Msion is confined, at the best, to a 
circle whose ladius m m\ miles. A cruiser, with a man at the 
masthead, has a vision extending o\er a elide whose radius is 
at least twenty miles, and as the principal difficulty of a commence 
raider is to hnd its quauy , it w ill be ob\ ious w hat enoi moils a<l \ an- 
tage the surface cralt has over the submaime. Speed is another 
important point m the building of a commerce-raidei , and it is a 
fact that no ciaft designed for underwater as well as suiface work 
can be as last as a vessel designed solely foi abo\ e-water cruising. 
W T e ha\e, theieloie, to consider the j>roblem from diileient points 
of view. Fir.-t of all, dnidmg it generally into two efforts : the 
paralysing of the enemy's abc>\ e-w ater attack as distinct from Ins 
submarine cominerce-de-troy ing , and the anti-submarine warfare' 
which has to he earned on with entirely different weapons from 
those used against surface ciaft. Combined with this we ha\e 
to examine the ease of war with an enemy whose battle-fleet base 
is within reasonable distance* of our shores, and also the difietent 
position that arises when the* bases art* so far apait that the battle- 
fleet cannot steam the distance between the two bases within the 
space of twenty-four hours. 

The attack against abo\ e-water enernv craft, when the bases 
are near together, w;e exemplified bv the llntish tactics and 
strategy in the Great Wai. The enemy wished to send out their 
light cruisers to hairy our communications, and their larger 
cruisers to destroy our mcn-of-war, who were* policing the seas and 
giving protection to our floating commerce. The exit to the* open 
sea through the Straits of Dover and down the Channel was too 
hazardous to be used by the enemy on account of tin* mines which 
we had laid, and also out flotillas which patiolled these waters 
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night and day. The only other way left for the Germans to use 
was round the north of Scotland, but in order to clear this passage 
the Grand Fleet had first to be disposed of. This, then, was the 
German problem— -How to defeat the Grand Fleet, which was 
twice their strength in personnel and materiel? It was obvious 
that they must first reduce its size by tempting it down into waters 
where they had mines and submarines prepared to deal with the 
formidable enemy, and destioyers to carry on with the job after 
dark. This they attempted to do by making raids on the coast 
and generally playing the game of ‘ tip and run,’ in hopes that the 
British public would squeal loud enough to make Admiral Jellicoe 
and the Admiralty lose their heads by putting them in the 
crocodile’s mouth, which the Germans had placed to receive 
them. Fortunately the danger had been foreseen, and the British 
authorities did not gi\e way to the complaints made, and instruc- 
tion given to them, by a few shortsighted and ignorant critics 
m the country. The battle fleet lying in Scapa Flow W’as per- 
foiinmg the same function as Nelson’s fleet off Toulon over one 
hundred years before ; notwithstanding that the latter fleet had 
to keep at sea oil the enemy’s poit in order to neutralise the power 
of the capital ships inside it, while the former fleet had to keep 
away from the enemy’s coast in order to avoid destruction by 
the modem pests that ha\e come in since Nelson’s day. Thus, 
m these restricted waters the battleships of the Grand Fleet kept 
the above-water command of the sea in the hands of the Allied 
Navies so completely that the German flag was never seen on 
the surface of the ocean after the first few months of the war, 
and the \e&sels of the Allies, earning troops, munitions, food- 
stufls, and raw materials, were never interrupted in their functions 
by any surface craft of the enemy. 

If the Battle of J utland had never been fought the result would 
have been the same, for, before the tight, the command of the 
surface of the sea had been obtained by the actual fact of the 
Grand Fleet being in being. The enemy’s battle cruisers dared 
not trv to sweep the ocean clear of our protecting vessels, so long 
as that silent force held the gate of exit and entry to all the oceans 
of the vvoild. The status quo was as w r e wished it, and the only 
people who wanted it changed were the Germans, and some 
ignorant, antiquated, armchair critics in Great Britain, but it 
could not be changed so long as Jellicoe 's fleet remained un- 
defeated. It is obvious, then, that one of the problems is solved : 
How to neutralise or destroy the enemy’s efforts to obtain com- 
mand of the surface of the sea when the enemy’s base is near 
to your own. 

Bet us next consider the problem of obtaining the command 
of the surface of the ocean when the bases of the opposing fleets 
Vol XC - No. 536 2 C 
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are far apart. Let us take as an example war between two 
maritime nations who have the breadth of the Atlantic or Pacific 
Oceans between their home ports. In the Middle Ages, and 
before, it was sometimes the chivalrous custom to settle a quarrel 
by a tournament between single knights from either side, or by a 
small body of fighting men of one party against an equal number 
of similarly armed men from the other. It is a great pity that 
this charming custom has died out in face of the materialism of 
the present age, because if it had not become defunct we could 
easily settle our quarrels by sending a battle fleet to rendezvous 
at a spot agreed on between ourselves and the enemy and there 
to decide the war in a great battle between the opposing fleets. 
As it is, we June to accept the hard logic of this self-seeking time. 
It never has been, and presumably it never will be, to the advan- 
tage of both hides to tight a general engagement. If people who 
have not studied naval warfare will think lor a moment of another 
game which many of them have acquaintance of, the card game 
of Bridge, they will remember that if it is to the advantage of one 
side to get the trumps out, it certainly is the aim of the other side 
not to get them out. The card-player, then, will understand the 
reasoning of the above statement, that only one side m a na\al 
w 7 ar will gain anything by a general engagement. As naval war 
has been shown to be a war of communications, and taking the 
example already given of the effect of the Grand Licet in the late 
war, it is apparent that the side who is getting the worst ol the 
struggle for communications will be the one who wishes to force 
a general engagement, and the other side, who is pleased with the 
status quo, will naturally wish to avoid a decisive battle. W hat 
will happen? Will the seeker after battle send his battle fleet 
across the ocean to an enemy’s coast that is •25(H) miles away 
from his base if the ocean is the Atlantic, or a great deal further 
if it is across the Pacific, m the hopes of finding the enemy’s fleet 
and destroying it? Let us supjxise, for the moment, that lie 
embarks on this ia-h adventure. What will he find when he 
arrives off the enemy’s coast ^ The enemy does not wish for a 
naval engagement, as it is not to his advantage to have one, so 
naturally Ins battle fleet will not come out; but this argument 
does not apply to his flotillas they will come out mghtlv and 
daily. The dnigible- will find the fleet, probably about two 
hundred rmles out at sea, and will keep in touch with it, sending 
wireless messages of its movements and position to headquarters. 
By day submarines will attack it, in spite of its attendant 
destroyers, and will keep it steaming up and down and using iL 
fuel, of which it has not too much to spare, taking into considera- 
tion that it must alw'ays keep sufficient to fight a fleet action at 
full speed, and afterwards return to its base, 3000 miles, more or 
less, away. The following night the destroyers will attack it, 
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and continue to do so nightly. Then a new terror is added to life. 
Bugles will sound the alert, unexpectedly, as nothing has been 
in sight for hours, and the day is clear and bright with good visi- 
bility. In a few moments a squadron of aeroplanes passes over 
the fleet at a height of about JO, (XX) feet, and drops a smoke screen 
on to the water on either side of the battle line of ships. A few 
seconds later big aeroplanes or seaplanes, carrying a twenty-one- 
inch torpedo each, will he approaching from either side of the 
fleet. They can see the mastheads of the fleet over the smoke 
screen, but they themselves are invisible to their opponents. On 
approaching the screen they will leave the height that they have 
been flying at, probably about 300 feet, and come down close to 
the water and discharge their torj>cclos through the smoke screen 
at the battle fleet on the other side. It is a safe job and a certain 
one : safe because the battle fleet never sees the torpedo plane 
at all, except perhaps as he emerges for a moment from the smoke 
screen after having discharged his torpedo, or in some cases he 
may flv through the smoke screen and discharge his torpedo the 
moment he gets into sight ; certain because experiments have 
shown that 40 jkt cent, of hits have been registered in this 
manner, tiring with torpedos with dummy heads, which collapse 
on striking. 

There is only one counter to this form of attack, and that is 
defence from the air. This means that the fleet would have to 
take aeroplane-carrying ships with them with a quantity of fight- 
ing planes, of which squadrons would have to he continually in 
the air, as air attack comes so swifth that there is no time to get 
a squadron in the air after the enemy is seen, before the attack 
is made. This is not a practical projxisition. No fleet would he 
prepared to guard such a number of aeroplane-carriers as would 
furnish a constant flving escort of squadrons in the air. We have 
seen what kind of reception the fleet is going to get from the 
hands of its enemy, but can we see what compensation they are 
gomg to get ? There is no battle fleet to fight, there is no harbour 
to re-fuel in. The fleet must he kept steaming at speed at all 
times and in all weathers, with its guards of destroyers round it. 
K\ er \ IhkIv has to keep their exes skinned at all times looking out 
for attacks from the air, sea. or underwater. Fuel is getting 
low, and armour belts are lising out of the water and soon will 
he non-effective as a protection, and still no enemy to fight, but 
all the time this unfortunate fleet is offering a target for the 
enemy's flotillas to practise on. In the word ‘ flotilla ’ 1 include 
aircraft, suhmaiinos, and destroyers, and these three types wdll 
certainly give the fleet something to think about at all hours. 
Every ship that is w’ounded will have to be escorted by her own 
destroyers across the ocean to her base, and every such escort 

3c? 
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reduces the defences of the main fleet. Every mile of the home- 
ward journey may contain a submarine, and certainly for the first 
two days the wounded vessel may expect attack from the surface 
or the sky, as well as from the underwater craft. Still we have 
not found out what this fleet can do to hurt the enemy. It may, 
in despair, bombard a coast town, running tremendous risks to 
do it. But what is the use of such an action? It will make the 
enemy angry, no doubt. It will cause the neutrals of the world 
to hurl abuse at the ‘baby-killers,’ but apart from this what good 
would it do? Looking through the history of past wars, it will 
be seen that raids have never yet affected the ultimate result of a 
war. Certainly in the last war coast-town raids did the 
inhabitants more good than they did to the enemy. It moved 
people to anger and to the recruiting offices, and occasionally cost 
the enemy a valuable ship, even though we had so few submarines 
for coast defence and no aircraft which could carry out an offen- 
sive against enemy ships. This will not be the case in the future 
in any country that has eyes to see and cars to hear, and under- 
standing sufficient to profit by the knowledge gained. 

When the fuel has been burnt low the fleet will ha\e to return 
across the ocean to its base, having accomplished nothing but 
probably having lost some of its number, most of its prestige, 
and a good deal of the nerves and morale of its personnel. 

I have spoken to several Admirals and 1 have not yet found 
one who would like to undertake the job, and some foreign 
Admirals to whom I have spoken have expressed their views quite 
forcibly as to the impossibility of making an enemy's battle fleet 
come out and fight when it does not see what it is going to gain 
by doing so. As blockading by big ships lias been shown to he 
impossible in the face of modern flotillas, it would appear that 
there is no use for the battleship when the bases are so far apart 

The next question lies below water. How is the submarine 
to be countered in narrow' w'aters? The first and best method is 
escort by the air. During the late war there is no ease of a vessel 
being sunk who was escorted by aircraft. The submarine loathes 
anything in the air. This feeling is quite natural, as while the 
submarine is coming to the surface she may be seen by aircraft, 
but at the same time she herself is blind and deaf. She knows 
that during this period of ‘ breaking w r ater ’ she is helpless against 
attack from the air which comes at such terrific speed. One case 
I know r of which happened in my command, and which is tvpical 
of the kind of thing that the submarine dreads A flying boat 
w r hich was escorting a convov up the Channel saw the track of a 
torpedo missing one of the ships under her charge She at once 
put her nose down and proceeded at a speed of about 120 miles 
an hour to the place where the track of Fhe torpedo commenced. 
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In a few Beconds she was over the spot and dropped two bombs, 
each weighing 250 pounds, which duly exploded on reaching the 
depth that they were set for. The result was the submarine 
opened out and sank. One can think of nothing more upsetting 
to the nerves of underwater cralt than the knowledge that, at any 
time when ‘ breaking water * (either w ith a periscope or with the 
hull) in the narrow seas, there was more than a chance of an 
unseen enemy waiting to strike a vital blow from the air. After 
aircraft the escorting destroyer or ‘ E ’ vessel was next in value, 
and in certain places drifters with nets proved useful, while in 
others nets with mines, forming a barrage almost impossible to 
pass, restricted the area in which submarines could work, and 
sent a good many of those w'ho took the risk to the bottom. 
In all cases craft that we used for commanding the surface of the 
water were useless for attack against the submarines, and on the 
contrary took the greatest pains to avoid these underwater pests. 
Last, but not least, hydrophones were invaluable for finding and 
tracing the enemy submarines. 

Out in the open sea the submarine is even harder to find than 
the surface craft, and it has already been pointed out that the 
submarine and surface cruiser have great difficulty in finding their 
quarry. Even on the most populous routes ships seldom come 
within sight of each other, and in war time, where vessels wall 
be sent by unusual paths, the difficulty becomes greater. The 
surface ship has the advantage o\er the under-water craft in the 
extent of her vision, and her greater speed with which to over- 
haul a vessel when she has sighted one. These difficulties apply 
as much to finding the commerce-destroyer as they do to the search 
to i the enemy merchant ship bv the raider. The dangerous joints 
in a voyage of a transpoit or freight-bearing vessel are the places 
of departure and arrival, and at these locations great precautions 
have to be taken. We have not yet succeeded in devising aircraft 
who can keep the air for long periods, and consequently their 
usefulness for some time to come will be confined to working 
within two bundled miles of those places where the trade routes 
come in contact with the land; it also follows that on the High 
Seas they are of little danger to the raiding submarine. Every- 
thing, therefore, points to the guarding of the exits and enhances 
of the merchant routes, and trusting to evasion when the vessels 
win to the open sea, as the best way of defeating the enemy’s 
commerce-raiding vessels. The British Empire has a great advhn- 
tage in this method of conducting sea communications on account 
of the quantity of coaling stations she possesses all over the world, 
and if the colonies and nations will provide their own defences of 
flotillas of the air, surface, and underwater, a great part of the 
expense will be taken off the shoulders of the Mother Country’s 
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Exchequer. The smaller places, such as Gibraltar, for example, 
must be provided ior by the home authorities. These defence* 
would aim at controlling the approaches to the port within a circle 
with a radius of about two hundred miles. The point of entry 
into this circle would be constantly varied, as would the poifit 
where the escort would pick up the convoy at sea. The same, of 
course, applies to departing vessels, and these latter would 
probably leave at night. The defences within these circles would 
be ol the same nature as lias been described for anti-submarine 
warfare in narrow waters. 

It is to be hoped that naval manoeuvres will be carried out to 
test the best means of protecting the entrances to harbours, and 
the most eileetne wu) of avoiding the submarine at sea, using 
the three kinds of flotilla, and nothing larger than a light cruiser. 
It would certainly be a wise thing to do before embarking m great 
expenditure on mammoth ships. 

If the above statements and arguments aie correct, the 
deduction is clear. 1 kittle fleets are only of use in certain 
geographical divisions where the bases are not lar apart. They 
are no use for wars m which the combatant countries aie separated 
by thousands of miles of ocean. The command of the great oceans 
has passed from the battleship, and in future must be obtained by 
great strength of flotillas at the jxiints where the routes touch 
the laud, and where their termini are. Between these various 
places evasion must be the principal defence. ] n the 1 utuie, w hen 
a new motive }»ower is found for aircraft, or when some system 
of re-fuelling them, or re-charging their batteries, whilst in flight 
in the middle of far-distant seas, is found, one can well imagine 
that the escort of convoys of vessels between the ditleient points 
mentioned above will he undertaken by aircraft cany mg bombs 
and torpedoes. Then the old struggle for the mastery ol the sea 
will he supplemented by a fight for the command of the an. 
Someone will ask : ’ Win , when this time um\ cs, have any slops 
at all? Why should not the air carry the food, troops, and raw 
material?’ The reason is that the lifting jxiwvr of a vessel borne 
on the air is extremely small when compared with the carrying 
power of a vessel home on the sea. The ship must remain as the 
most economical method of transjxjrt in the world, and it is impos- 
sible, outside the expense, to change your transpoit from sea to 
air in the event of war, even if it were possible to curry by air 
all the men and stoles to he transported dining a tonfhet of 
nations 

There is another point to he considered apart from the impossi- 
bility of a battle-fleet action between far-distant countries where 
no base exists for the fleet corning from afar, and this is the folly 
of the British Empire entering into a building competition will* 
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our kinsmen of the U.S.A. There are faults on both sides of the 
ocean, faults of education, faults of manners, and a want of con- 
sideration for the other’s point of view. All these things can be got 
over by a revision of school books, and an alteration in the tone of 
some of the newspapers in some of the countries concerned. 
We have a wonderful example before us of how people can live 
together in unity year after year, in season and out of season, in 
spite of family quarrels, when the Anglo-Saxon blood runs in their 
veins and Anglo-Saxon ideas of justice and fair piny are bred up 
in them. For more than a hundred years Canada and the IJ. S. A. 
have had a common frontier of over three thousand miles without 
a single gun or a soldier on the whole length of it. A sporting 
competition with the United States as to who could build the 
greatest quantity of big ships might be an amusing entertainment 
for some nations foreign to both countries, but would certainly 
produce bankruptcy in Great Britain without having one single 
reason for its justification. In this connexion it is interesting 
to note that Colonel House, one of the most far-seeing men in the 
U.S A., in his message to the Philadelphia Public Ledger, as 
quoted m The Times of August 9, 1921 , says : 

Then’ seems to t>e an uneasy feeling in Eumi>e regarding the Pacific, 
and particularly as to our relations with Japan. There are many ingre- 
dients for trouble between us, but it would be a sad failure of states- 
manship if they should ever bring us to war with one another. War is 
a bad business at best, but with two countries as far apart as Japan and 
the United States, and with nothing of advantage to be obtained by 
either in event of success, it would be criminal. Japan does not want war 
with us, but she does want a certain lil»erty of action in the Far East. If 
we object to her purposes strongly enough to make war upon her, she will 
probable force us to come to her side of the Pacific to wage it She will 
then rep upon her air and undersea fleets to defeat any such adventure 
on our part. 

To the British Umpire, far more than anv other nation, is 
the command of the sea communications a \ it al necessity We 
cannot play fast and loose with it, hut at the same time we must 
remember that we ha\e to economise. It therefore necessary, 
in the interests of our purse, to decide on what is the only method 
of keeping our sea communications open during any eventuality. 
Because some people believe m battleships, others in battle- 
cruisers, some pin their faith to the underwater, while others 
are eotnineed that our sahation is in the air, do not let us expend 
money on all these various things where they may overlap each 
other in the work of defence. The\ all have their proper functions 
in their proper place, and foi that proper place enough should be 
built, and no more. We have at present sufficient battleships for 
any eventuality in Europe ; if they are of no use in other places we 
should not spend a single penny more on them. Money wasted 
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on nine-million-sterling vessels would be money properly spent on 
providing the necessary craft for preserving the high roads of the 
sea from molestation. It is a comfort that the building of 
flotillas is much less expensive than the building of battleships, 
and also that they do not get obsolete so quickly. In the late war 
some parts of a flotilla which were fifteen years old were just as 
effective for their work, when used in the right way, as those of 
the latest design. We have always been old-fashioned and conser- 
vative, and have always followed some neighbour in every new 
thing connected with sea warfare. Our nearest neighbour at 
the present time is not wasting money on battleships, but is 
prudently expending it on submarines. Against whom are they 
preparing ? 

I will conclude this article by quoting from a letter T lately 
received from one of the most prominent |>eoplo in the political 
world of the United States : ‘ England’s building programme does 
not concern us unless it's too small. Our responsibilities nre prin- 
cipally south and west. The English building programme would 
give me concern if it were unable to perform the functions which 
it has been accustomed to perform.’ These are the words of a 
friend, and not of an enemy. If the two countries could get 
together a conference of experts, and vrork together on a plan 
for keeping the highways open at all times, and free from anyone 
who •wishes to upset the peace of the world, and if the proper 
education was given to the children of the two countries so that 
thev should grow up recognising that though we are rivals- and 
good honest rivals — in matters of trade, yet the friendship and 
working together of the British Empire and tho United States 
of America can secure the peace of the world and that reduction 
of armaments that everyone is so fervently piaving for, then the 
Anglo-Saxon race would justify its proud boast of being the leader 
of the world in common-sense, liberty, and freedom. 


Mark Kf.rr. 
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THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE : JAPAN AND THE POWERS 

The action of President Harding in summoning a Conference of 
the Powers which should discuss the questions of the Pacific and 
the Far East was universally welcomed as imparting a new hope 
to peoples weary of wars ; and the acceptance of the invitation by 
Japan appeared as if it might imply a decision charged with 
momentous consequences for the future of the world. There has 
certainly never been confided to the hands of statesmen a more 
tremendous, and, at the same time, a more delicate business than 
this of attempting a settlement of great and perplexing problems, 
and of conflicting interests, which — in the judgment of peoples 
who have been watching one another jealously for years and gird- 
ing themselves for the contest — shall be such as to justify the 
disarmament of the nations concerned, and not only of them, but 
of others also. It was quickly realised that unless the Pacific 
problem, with all its implications, be first solved, there could be 
no useful talk of disarmament. These great fleets and armies have 
been created in pursuance of definite national objects of security 
or ambition, and unless either the opposition to these objects be 
removed or the objects themselves be abandoned, the hostile 
rivalry must continue until the burdens become at last too great 
to he borne, and disaster follows. 

The Agenda of the Conference wall be arranged by the United 
States Government The range and scope of its deliberations are 
not defined. There are idealists in the United States and else- 
where w ho dream of legislating for the dim future, the perplexities 
of whose enigma appear to most men intangible and incalculable. 
All that can reasonably be hoped is, if possible, to avert present 
dangers, in the hope of frustrating others that might follow 7 ; and 
things mav possibly be accomplished now 7 bv which policy may 
hereafter be shaped. Put it would be foolish to place hopes too 
high, for a New World borders the Pacific w 7 hich may yet evi- 
dently be vexed and stricken bv many of the embarrassments by 
w’hich the Old World has been plagued. Moreover, certain 
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fundamental perplexities of that New World cannot be discussed 
by the Washington Conference. The Monroe Doctrine will not 
be touched by it. The White Australia cannot be submitted to it. 
The permanent integrity of New Zealand cannot be in question. 
The interests of Canada in the great and permanent problems of 
the Pacific seaboard are not in the programme. That Dominion, 
it should be noted, views unfavourably our alliance with Japan, 
regarding it as an entanglement from the point of view of the 
Western world. 

Whatever other rowers may be represented at Washington, 
the ultimate a one and decision will rest with the great Sea 
Powers. What is the concern of Italy in the Pacific? Why 
should Holland, which u a Pacific Power, ha\e no plenary rights? 
The interests of Great Britain and of the British Empire in the 
Pacific and the Indian Ocean are of paramount importance. It 
was to take counsel with the Dominions on the naval defence of 
the Empire, primarily in the Ear East, the South Pacific, and the 
Indian Ocean, that Eord Jellicoe made his great tour. The 
Imperial Cabinet, which concluded its deliberations fist month, 
placed on record its conviction of the need of maintaining the 
defence essential for security. Australia, New Zealand. South 
Africa and the Indian Empire are all concerned Mr Hughes, 
Prime Minister of Australia, speaking in Dondon on July 31 , 
expressed doubt of war being at an end, and said we were running 
risks He said that \iutralia, the furthest outpost of Western 
civilisation, with her sparse population of less than /> ,000,000, was 
within a few da\G sail of hundreds of millions of people who 
were jostling one another for room 1 Whether wo agree with 
Mr. Hughes on a danger existing from Japan, or do not and 
there can be no su< h danger in any time we can foresee if we 
pursue a wi-e and generous policy we cannot doubt that we 
require power if we are to pull our weight in the Pacific or at the 
Conference The expressed conviction of the Dominion Prime 
Ministers, that the whole weight of the Empire should be concen- 
trated behind a united understanding and common action in 
foreign affairs, cannot be made valid if ever we are weak at sen 
In the last report we stand by the Navv, or without it we fall We 
have given evidence of our willingness to abate naval competition 
bv our long delav to replace ships which were practically obsolete, 
while the Hinted States and Japan were building ships which 
emhodv all the lesson 4 - of the war. The Admiralty admit that we 
are running rDk^ fMr \merv in the House of Commons, 
August 3b It is therefore a pre-eminently wise and necessary 
thing for the Government to lav down four battle-cruisers to re- 

1 Population of Japan. l r )20, 65,901,140, increasing at the rate of 12.79 per 1000 
annually. — Statesman' ,s Year-Book , 1921. 
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place others which have lost their value. In this there can be 
nothing either aggressive or provocative. Our existing ships 
have in a large measure become obsolete. The very decision will 
add to our weight at the Conference. Mr. Amery said well, in 
the course of his speech m the Commons in introducing the revised 
Navy Estimates, that the safety and existence of the British 
Empire must for the coming years he staked more than ever upon 
the high moral and professional efficiency of the Navy, which 
cannot be sustained in obsolete ships, and Rear-Admiral Sir 
R Hall said the same thing. Mr. Churchill put a far-reaching 
truth in a terse sentence : 4 If we delayed for another year the 
construction of the vital necessities of the British Fleet we should 
find ourselves in a position of definite, and perhaps final, naval 
inferiority. ’ It cannot he gainsaid, indeed, that an advantage 
once lost in naval construction can rarely he recovered. It may 
he true, nevertheless, that we can never again hope to be the 
one supreme Mistress of the Seas, though, by maintaining pre- 
ponderating power, we can bring friendly nations to our side. 

When we turn to the second great Sea Power we find a remark- 
able situation. The United States, which expended on her Fleet 
in 1883, when the new Navy began, only 3,476,890/. in the year, 
spent in 1919-20 130,768,272/., at the same rate of conversion, 
and in 1920-21 will spend 131,468,717/., with probably a further 
vote added, according to an Admiralty statement. If big ships 
and big guns count for anything, her Fleet in 1925 will be much 
more formidable than the British Fleet. This enormous expan- 
sion is being made in pursuance of the 1916 programme — ‘ the 
first far-reaching constructive programme m the history of the 
Republic’— including ten battleships, six battle-cruisers, and ten 
powerful scours, as well as great flotillas of destroyers (284 of the 
first line built and building) and submarines The 4 Dreadnought ’ 
Fleet will embody thirty-live ships, of which sixteen will be 
4 post-«J lit land ’ ships mounting 16-inch guns. When Mr. 
Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy in the Wilson Adminis- 
tration, made his re|X)it on the year 1919-20, he said the American 
Navy was far in advance of any other Navy, in ships, in men, 
and in every element of strength, and afterwards he declared that 
the 1 ships building would give the Navv 4 world primacy.’ There 
seems no doubt that the 1916 programme will be completed. 

The object with which this great armada is being created is 
undoubtedly to give the United States preponderating weight, if 
possible, in the world’s affairs, and especially to exert her will in 
the Pacific. The Panama Banal had this strategic object, and 
though the whole Fleet will not always be concentrated on its 
western side, as was conjectured would be the case, all the oil- 
burning ships are being placed there, the first completed 16-inch 
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gun-ship, the Maryland, is to be sent there, and on the Pacific 
side, and at Hawaii, and, as it were, in a chain across the ocean to 
Guam and the Philippines, are being created all the resources and 
facilities required by a great fleet. Mr. Harding, though he loves 
peace and ensues it, is no weak-kneed pacifist. When he was 
sworn in as President , expressing a desire for world amity and the 
lessening of the burden of armaments, he declared that if war 
came upon America he hoped she would be concentrated body and 
soul on national defence. After lie had reviewed the Atlantic 
Fleet, of fifty fighting vessels with auxiliaries, last April, he pro- 
claimed that the States wanted neither territory nor tribute, and 
concluded : 4 But we do want what is righteously our own, and by 
the Eternal we mean to have it ! ’ 

It is precisely this point of what America may consider 
righteously her own, in excluding Japanese immigration, settle- 
ment and enterprise on the one hand, and seeking too much 
political influence and too wide a scope on the other that, to the 
Japanese mind, is troubling the waters of the Pacific. The diffi- 
culty is complicated by two distinct but interrelated problems. 
For good or ill the Western nations have set their faces against the 
immigration of the Japanese, except under se\eie restriction, and 
they cannot ignore the implications of their policy. Australia and 
New Zealand are an island continent, and have lived and grown, 
as they were founded, under the protection of the British Na\\. 
If we are not to be called upon to fight for a White Australia, we 
must maintain that Australia by a just alliance with Japan, and by 
securing to Japan — the third great Na\al Powei — pioper lneaie 
for the emigration of her surplus population and the exercise of 
that enterprise which is essential for her welfare. There is no 
doubt an economic reason for the Western objection to Japanese 
cheap labour and the competitive production of manufactures m 
conditions which are impossible to White people It was m 
thinking upon the \ellow bar that Mr. Hughes, m an expansive 
moment, asked what we were going to do at Washington 4 You 
propose ignoring, or at any rate relegating to subordinate posi- 
tions, those questions which are life and death to us questions 
which are the cause of naval rivalries, and which, unless recon- 
ciled, will stand as a bar to any agreement. You propose to attack 
these questions without first telling us, and telling Japan, where 
\ye f>tand.’ Washington is to seek some common ground of agree- 
ment. On both sides conflicting objects must be defined. It is 
impossible to suppose that Western civilisation can set up a 
permanent colour harrier against Japan, unless Japan lx 1 given 
compensation That is a sine, qua non. Tier action in Chosen 
(formei I v Korea) and in Kiaoehow and Shantung, concerning 
which she wrung recognition of her claims from the Power k at 
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Versailles, shows that she is determined to exact it. The swarm- 
ing millions of her country, if driven out from the open field of 
enterprise by the white people, cannot be denied it on their own 
side of the Pacific. In the end nothing can prevent them from 
gaining it. Economics weigh more heavily than armaments. If 
no outlet be open, demand will be made sooner or later in protest 
against the white integrity of Australia. It is necessary to bear 
these great things in mind if we are to attain any security in the 
Pacific; or elsewhere. 

The other problem that calls for high statesmanship in its 
solution is not racial but economic. Trade, the struggle for 
markets, and for the control of the raw materials necessary for 
crowded industrial life, have ever lain deep in the causes of war. 
In the last analysis this mighty cause will be found to have worked 
at the root and origin of the Great War of 1911-18. China is 
disorganised and ill-governed, but it would be an error, and worse 
than error, to regard her as the feeble, unresisting prey of the 
nations — a territory in which the Powers may help themselves. 
But the Japanese are an eager people, and a hungry. Their 
economic necessities demand that they shall find an outlet for their 
rapidly growing population, and shall attain such advantages in the 
sparsely populated spaces of Northern China and elsewhere on the 
mainland, as will enable them to develop their industries and feed 
their people. Their alliance with Great Britain enabled them to lay 
hands on Korea. They saw in that alliance a call to new naval 
expansion They will not allow anyone to dispute their privileged 
position to the north and west of Korea. They have joined the 
financial Consortium touching their interests in Manchuria and 
Mongolia, solely on the understanding that it will not operate 
against ‘ the security of the economic life and national defence 
of Japan.’ There is a deep suspicion among the Japanese ruling 
and commercial classes of the objects of the United States; and 
the summoning of the Conference has itself raised much question- 
ing If, they saw America seeks to force China to adopt the 
policy of the ‘ open door * and of equal opportunities, why does 
she not herself adopt the same policy, and suggest or impel its 
adoption by others? 

The Japanese became alarmed when the United States 
annexed Hawaii, the central point of the Pacific, in July 1898, 
and intense excitement was caused by the subsequent advance 
to Guam and the Philippines. They have watched with the 
keenest scrutiny every step that has been taken by the Americans 
to fortify these places and organise them as naval bases. They 
are pre-eminently a patriotic and a calculating people. They 
were quick to imbibe the doctrine of Mahan. They sa\v their 
island Empire dependent upon the sea, and located with relation 
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to the Asiatic mainland much as the British Isles are to the Con- 
tinent of Europe. They knew that their necessities and the 
means of obtaining them must be like to ours. They studied also 
to some purpose the naval policy of Imperial Germany, and 
became aware that their future also ‘ lay ujxm the water.’ 2 There 
was little that was faltering in their footsteps towards the object 
they had m \iew. To those who would interfere with their policy 
in the territories of China they would say ‘ Noli me tango re ! 

It should be made dangerous, in the spirit of the German Navy 
Law, for any Bower to check them. Whatever they did was con- 
secutive and organic. So long as it was necessary to build war- 
ships in England and Germany, they would build them in those 
countries, but all the tune they were mindful to train their naval 
designers, constructors and engineers w 7 ith a long purpose, and 
to that end they sent a constant succession of their best men to 
the shijnaids where their ships were in hand, the engineering 
works where their machinery was building, and the armament 
establishments which produced their guns and armour. These 
were keen and zealous people who carried home the lessons they 
had learned. 

There wa.- the stimulating influence ujxm warlike industries 
of a great and continuous programme of naval expansion, coveiing 
a series of years and dnected to the specific object of attaining 
and maintaining an accepted standard of stiength. Thus the 
shipbuilding vards and armament and machinery factories de- 
veloped with confidtnee. just as those of Gei many had done 
Admiral Baron Kato, Minister of Marine, announced in 1 920 that 
not only were the ships built m Japan, but that even ounce of 
material in them w;s Japane.-e. It may, however, he questioned, 
in view of the piesent enormous demands, whether Japan is vet 
wliolly independent m the matter of steel and inaelnnerv . The 
important stab* doekvards are at Kmc and Yokosuka, where the 
great post-Jutland battle-cruisers Akof/i and Anmgi are in hand, 
and wheie the battleships Ku and Otrori are to be built. At Kuro 
3f>-inch guns and armour plating are prod need, and other plating 
and structural steel come- from the state establishment at Yawata 
in the i -la nd of Kvu-lni . and elsow here. The pm ate shipyards are 
not less potent than those of the state. At the Mitsubishi yard, 
Nagasaki, the battleship Tnsa is completing, and at the* Kawasaki 
establishment at Kobe the sister ship Karja is advancing. These 
yards are expected to receive contracts for two other battle- 
cruiser-, the Takao and At ago. All these establishments and 
others are busy in the construction of light cruisers, destroyers, 
and submarines 

The shipbuilding programme, whose continuity has led to, and 
3 ‘ Unsere Zukunft lmgt auf dem Wasser.’ The ex-German Emperor. 
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justified, the great expansion of constructive resources, is designed 
to give Japan what is known as the eight-eight strength, that is 
eight battleships and eight battle-cruisers — sixteen capital ships 
in all — none of which shall exceed the age of eight years. When 
we remember that the Lebemdaucr or life of German battleships 
under the Navy Law was at first twenty-five years and afterwards 
twenty, we see what an immense advance the Japanese have 
made upon their pattern and exemplar. It is, of course, evident 
and the point is important — that outside the Fleet of sixteen 
capital ships, Japan will possess a number of comparatively 
modern ships and vessels of all classes of little lesser fighting 
jKJWer. The programme was reached by successive stages 
rapidly following one another. In 1910 there was an eight- 
fom scheme, increased in 19hS to eight-six, and finally 
in 19 IS to the eight-eight strength, approved by an extra- 
oi cl i nary session of the 1 >iet. The plan is to give -Japan in 1927 
or L92S the eight post-.J inland battleships Nagato, Matsu (both 
completed), Kag a, Tosa, l\u } and Owari , with two unnamed, and 
the battle-cruisers A magi, Akagt, Takao, Atago , and four others 
not vet named, in addition are twenty light cruiseis, about thirty 
very powerful destroyers and fifty smaller, and, as to submarines, 
according to trustworthy report.-, there will exist about eighty of 
the tirst class m 1927. There is also developing a great naval 
Hying service, with aircraft carriers, stations on the coasts under 
the naval coinmandei s-m-chief , and squadrons attached to the 
sea-going commands. All kinds ot auxiliaries and training esta- 
blishments are ample in number and character. No difficulty 
arises in supplying officers and men, for the Japanese are sea- 
farers. All are keen and efficient ; the latter are obtained partly 
by conscription and partly by volunteering. 

It cannot be bidden that the Fleet that is coming has already 
become a disturbing element m the South Pacific. The scheme 
is stupendous in its chaiacter, and demands very heavy sacrifices 
Japan, which m 1909-7 was expending about 9,000,000/. on her 
Fleet, increased her outlay within ten years to 15,000 ,0(X)/. , 
expanded it m 1918-19 to 25 , 000 , 000 / , and in 1919-20 to nearly 
59,000,000/., and was presented in December last with naval 
estimates of no less than 71,700.000/. (498,000,000 yen). These 
figures are the index of the colossal things at stake. Admiral 
lvato, who explained that the estimates exceeded the normal by 
22,500,000/., contended that this did not represent fresh naval 
expansion, but merely increased costs of production. He averred 
that, whatever other nations might do, Japan would not exceed 
her present programme. The apologists of the scheme sav there 
is nothing new in it. It is merely an old plan which is now- 
receiving effect There is no aggressive purpose. The naval 
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authorities regard the programme as the irreducible minimum. 
The coasts and commerce are to be protected, interests in Man- 
churia and China are to be safeguarded. 11, therefore, there is 
to be a limitation of armaments, Japan bays she must hist com- 
plete her programme and maintain the T'leet which will be its 
outcome. If the policy be pursued, before the last ships of the 
establishment lia\e been completed, it will be necessary to begin 
other ships to leplace the seniors which will then be approaching 
their youthful limit of age — ships which now are ail post-Jutland 
and embody the fruit of all the lessons of the w ar. Quite recently 
eight capital slaps, all completed during the wai, and some of 
them in 1917 and 1918, lia\e been marked for the second line, 
and do not figure in the new establishment. 

It is m the feudal spuit of the Samurai, embodied in the 
counsels of the Cider Statesmen, that Japanese ambitions and for- 
midable prepaiations lia\e their root. General Baton Tanaka, 
Minister of War, declared on New Year's Day that ‘ in the piesent 
world situation disarmament or curtailment ol armaments is im- 
possible for Japan. ’ But to the old Japan thus inspired is opposed 
the new. Social disonlei, strikes and trouble in the shipyards 
are a manifestation of it. Serious thinkeis in Japan aie alarmed 
at the situation. The independents are opposed to the na\al pro- 
gramme. Mr. Yushio Ozaki, formerly Minister of Justice, intro- 
duced a disarmament resolution in the House of llepiesentatnes, 
which was defeated by an o\erw helming inajonty, partly, perhaps, 
because of his libeiahsin and unpopularity. But Japanese repre- 
sentati\e institutions do not represent m the Euiopean sense. 
The malcontents ask why Japan should propose to expend 33 pier 
cent, of her national income on her Navy, while the l Tuted States 
spiends only about G.b pier cent, and the United Kingdom about 
G.7 percent.? Why should na\al construction in Japan demand 
19.1 p>er cent., or neaily one fifth of the total income, from taxa- 
tion? Jap>an will spiend uj»on education m 19J l-dd approximated 
5G million yen, which is equivalent to 10.4 p< r cent, of the in- 
tended naval expiendituie. it ib said that an) thing can be pio\ed 
by the jugglery of figures, but the opponents of the na\al policy 
of the Japanese Go\ernnient aie accustomed to decline that, 
while the United States will spiend at least seven times as much 
upon education as upon new warships, Jap>an will put five tunes 
as much into new war slopes as into the education of her vouth 

The answer to these objections is that, great as the burdens 
may he, the country must and will bear them because Japiun 
cannot endanger her future. Nevertheless, an insistent demand 
is rising in overburdened Japan for economy and limitation of 
armaments. Undoubtedly, in the colossal sums expended iijmui 
armaments, both in Japan and the United States, lies the key 
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to the Washington Conference. Vast armaments to support 
national purposes, in increasing rivalry, involving huge charges, 
may seem necessary. They may seem even vital to the life of 
nations. But the ability to bear crushing burdens is another 
matter. Senator Borah in the United States, like Mr. Ozaki in 
Japan, sounded the note of alarm. Such burdens, both aver, 
cannot much longer be borne. They are sapping national vitality. 
If the conflict of sea strength go on, there will be disaster within 
or without. Long views must be taken. Danger smoulders in 
this naval rivalry ; but, regarded squarely, the problem lies first 
between the United States and Japan. The British Navy has 
already been cut down to the bone. 

Indeed when the British representatives join the Conference 
they will have nothing to give away. How very far the British 
Navy has been reduced comparatively, a few figures will show. 
According to adopted programmes the following are the numbers 
of ]>ost-Jutland capital ships (battleships and battle-cruisers), 
carrying 16-inch guns, which will be possessed by the three great 
Sea Bowers in the year 1927 or 1928 — in the case of the United 
States m 1925. The facts are disquieting in the highest degree 
to all who know what the Navy has been and is to England and 
the Empire. The numbers are, of course, in addition to large 
fleets and flotillas of light cruisers, destroyers, and submarines, 
und aircraft carriers, flying machines and auxiliaries : 

United States . . . . . 1G 

Jupan . . 10 

Great Britain . ... 4 

In addition the British Na\y lias the Hood , with 15-inch 
guns, and possibly others may be laid down. There aie, liowe\er, 
programmes, plans and proposals as yet unaccepted, for further 
expansion both in the L nited States and Japan. Disarmament 
cannot therefore begin with the Loyal Navy. Tlieie has arisen 
a loud demand in the l nited States ior relief from the crushing 
burdens. The M ctropolitan Magazine, which reflects the general 
Mew of the Kepublican Tarty, has recently made a reasoned 
appeal for inquiry into this momentous affair, which takes shape 
in coiiqieting navies ami the outlaying of non-productive millions. 

But, as has been shown abo\e, discussions of disarmament 
can lead to nothing -they may even be positively harmful --so 
long as the things exist which conduct 1 to war, and consequential lv 
to armaments, which themselves may become the sanctioning 
impulse to war. Ts it possible so to adjust international differ- 
ences and to limit national ambitions m the countries of the 
Pacific and the Ear East, that the nations will be willing to turn 
their swords into ploughshares? Few will dare to exjieet so great 
a thing. Yet it may he possible to arrive at some agreed limita- 
Vol XC— No. 535 y I) 
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tion which may relieve the present strain, and perhaps influence 
the remote future. The thing now is to determine a just and 
generous policy in what is known as the Pacific Question. The 
phrases ‘ sphere of influence ’ and ‘ sphere of interest ’ have 
become discredited, but some sphere must be allowed to Japan 
in Northern China or elsewhere. It will not imply annexation, 
as Korea was annexed, but it will assuredly imply something 
privileged and reserved. There must be compromises and sacri- 
fices if peace is to be preserved and the rivalry of armaments 
abated. It may not be possible for the United States to go far 
without encountering both the ambitions and the practical needs 
of Japan. Our position at the Conference will be that of throw- 
ing all our influence into the scale to attain a settlement. We 
shall be there as the friends of the United States and t lit* allies of 
Japan. Both the friendship and the alliance must be maintained. 
The more closely the position is examined the moie clearly will 
it be seen that the chief, though not the only problem of the 
Pacific, is centred in the financial and political disruption of ('hum 
Ad\ocafes of the ‘open door’ and of ‘equal opjKirtumty ’ should 
realise that the application of these principles will raise questions 
of exceeding complexity and far-reaching import. Yeiv earnest 
must lie the endeavour to attain a durable settlement Happily, 
when the pundits of the Powers see lying before them the pros- 
trate body of chaotic China, they will Inn eat their elbow a Chinese 
physician to advise on the resuscitation of tins ancient struetuie 
of Asia, whose \erv presence will forbid mix hints tending towards 
dismemberment or partition. 

The task of the United States will not lie easy, hut, as the 
Metropolitan sa\s, it must he faced. 1 Mr. Maiding will stand or 
fall according to Ins manner of tackling this problem ’ One 
thinks his greatest triumph would be won if lie could bring his 
country —it is a hold suggestion into a Triple Kntente or Associa- 
tion -the Monroe Doctrine permitting with Oreat Britain and 
Japan, whereby the it'duetion of armaments might really begin 


John Pkh.wi) 
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UrssiA lias been visited by a drought of immense severity. The 
eorn and grass have been burnt in the entire south-east, and the 
trail of the drought extends along a broad area from the north, 
the province of Yiatka, to the lower region of the Volga and the 
Northern Caucasus. Such a calamity has been unknown m 
Russia for centimes. The elemental catastrophe has coincided 
with the economic do'di notion wrought by an equally unprece- 
dented Socialistic expet linent in leconstrueting the entire frame- 
woik of tin 1 eountrv' , economics upon the basis of nationalisation 
and of the abolition of private pioperty. 

Before the revolution llu-sia bad lived through three years 
of hardships caused b\ the war and the war-blockade Neverthe- 
less, in spite of tht' devastation of the war, the accumulation of 
supplies w.ih still considerable at the end of 1917, because the 
decade preceding the war w,s marked hv a tremendous uplift in 
mmomic life In Pecember 19JU tlie Commissary Kykov spoke 
at, the eighth Congo 1 -*- of tht' Soviets of the 

tliastie n*dm tarn, and. m some instances, flit' complete disapjK'n ranee of 
metals, of manufactured and naitialh manufactured goods which the 
Soviet i eg l me had inherited Item the homgeois Government 

lie quoted the following flumes 

In tats the So\ let ntticnl t e<|uiMtioned t nationalised! 1150 

millions of .v.mts of t e v 1 1 !• > fnhnc* At the end of 1020 about .",1 million 
were left In ltd's theie wore 11 million poods of metals. In January 
1021 nine millions were left 

The civil war, which began on 1 1 it* day the Bolsheviks seized 
power in November 1917 and lias not vet ceased, also lowered the 
productive capaeitv of the land. But the fundamental cause of 
tlie economic parahsis is the economic system of the Soviet 
(lovernment. This i-> conclusively proved by the statistics pub- 
lished in the Soviet Ciess. and it is in respect of the food policy 
that the fatal influence of Communism is most easily discernible. 

Before the war Russia exported grain and other foodstuffs. 
In 1911 food supplies were imported into Russia, to the value of 

403 2 d 2 
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18 million pounds sterling, whilst exports were valued at 95 million 
pounds, of which 73 million was the price of exported gram. In 
those days money was much dearer and goods were cheaper. The 
tonnage of exported grain amounted to nine millions. The extent 
of gram exports shows that Russia, even when cut off from the 
rest of the world, might have been self-supporting, had her pro- 
ductive power not been undermined by internal causes. 

Organised resistance to the Bolsheviks began on the Bon and 
the Kuban at the end of 1917. The armies of Generals Alexeiev, 
Kornilov and Benikin were formed in these Cossack lands. And 
yet at the close of 1919, after the military operations on the Bon 
and the Kuban had lasted for two years, not only was there no 
shortage, but there was a surplus of gram in the adjacent pro- 
vince of Ekaterinoslav, as well as in the northern districts of the 
Taurida province and in the province of Kherson. The villages 
continued to live their own life. Grain was sold freely in the town 
markets at a comparatively low price. There were millions of 
poods of grain available for export. 

No sooner however did the power of the Soviets spread over 
the entire south /after the defeat of Benikin) with the exception 
of the Crimean peninsula, and Communist rule was established, 
than an acute shortage of foodstuffs became apparent. Tn Rostov 
on the Bon the price of a pound of bread during Benikin’s occupa- 
tion was N) roubles; under the Bolsheviks, it rose to 100 roubles, 
and even so was hardlv obtainable 

A tvpical instance is t lie distribution of food to the workmen 
in the Donetz coalmines whose 1 productive ]>ower is of the greatest 
importance to the Bolsheviks, since industry and the railways are 
dependent upon the production of coal. In spite of the abundance 
of the harvest m the black-soil plains surrounding the mines, the 
Commissariat for food proved incapable of organising the supplies 
for the woikmen Ruder Benikin trade was free, the workmen 
were paid m ea>h and bought food in the market The Soviet 
Government closed the markets, prohibited trade and began to 
dKtiibute ration 4 '. These were very small. According to the 
category into vvlie h the men were placed they received some more, 
some less than 1 11* of flour a dav, while the members of their 
families got only I lb j>er head. Besides flour, ration hooks 
contained minimum quantities of meal, salt, sugar, oil, etc In 
reality during the fii^t nin* 1 months of 19:20 only a few fortunate 
men, namelv, the highly skilled workers, received 1 lb. of flour 
a day. The next category of workmen got J 1b. a day, and their 
families \ 11) per head Apart from flour, only 11 lb of meal 
were distributed per head per month, li lb. of salt, and just over 
1 lb. of sugar. And that was all 1 Obviously, the workmen could 
1 Cf the Etonoinichcshata Zhizn, Novoml>cr 2- r », 1020, 
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not live on such rations. They are fleeing from the mines and 
returning to the villages. Those who cannot escape buy contra- 
band food secretly and overpay the dealers, but no subterfuge can 
save them from chronic under-feeding. 

When the terrible consequences of the drought became 
apparent, the Soviet Government in appealing to the Western 
Towers for help mentioned the numbers of 25-30 million starving 
people. These figures are quoted in the appeal of the Third Inter- 
national to the world proletariat. The Commissary for Foreign 
Affairs, Chicherin, however, mentions in his note the figure of 
18 millions. It would appear that these contradictory figures 
represent merely the numbers of the inhabitants of the provinces 
where the drought has burnt the harvest. In reality, none can 
tell how many millions are now starving in Russia. 

In order to understand the gravity of the disaster which has 
overtaken Eastern Europe, it should be borne in mind that it is 
for four years now that the Communists have been artificially 
creating a famine by enforcing their rigid system. The villages, 
and especially those in more remote districts, have been trying 
to evade the lmjiosition, burying grain and potatoes, and 
struggling by all the means m their power against the decrees. 
They have thus managed to sunne. Rut in the towns — not only 
Hie large cities like Tetrograd and Moscow, but even in the small 
provincial centres — the population R slowly dying from starvation. 

The widespread drought is merely completing the work of 
destruction wrought by the Communist system of food control and 
production which m itself is an absurdity and a paradox. At 
present it is iio longer the town that seeks bread in the village. 
The villagers have invaded the towns in their flight from 
starvation amid scorched fields and storehouses and barns 
emptied by the Communists. It is equally paradoxical that 
while the revolution ga\e the land to the peasants, this has 
resulted not in an increase, but m a decrease of the productivity 
of the land and of the peasants’ work. They have sown less on 
their own lands as well as on the lands they have seized. 

At the Moscow Congiess for Food Supplies in June 19*21, when 
the consequences of the drought were not yet understood, Mr. 
Tojkjv, the head of the Pepaitment of Statistics, made the follow- 
ing forecast of the harvest. He said that the grain product ion 
in Russia, which amounted in 1920 to 70,000,000 tons, was this 
year less bv 20,000,000 tons on account of the curtailment of the 
cultivated area (104 million acres were sown instead of the 218 
million of 1920), as well as by 15 million tons on account of the 
failure of the crops. Thus the total was reduced by 35 million 
tons; in other words, it represented less than one half of the 
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average for the last pre-war years. 2 This statement showed that 
the failure of the crops had affected the harvest to a less degree 
than the curtailment of the cultivated area. Since then the condi- 
tions have been immeasurably aggravated because in many regions 
the peasants will not even reeo\er their seed. 

Kussia is so vast, and the climatic conditions and the pro- 
ductivity of the soil vary to such a degree that under normal 
conditions of agriculture a failure of crops in one district could 
easily be compensated for by the abundance of the harvest in other 
regions. In Soviet Kussia such movements of foodstuffs in accord- 
ance with supply and demand have completely ceased. Transjxirt 
is ruined, and the exchange of goods, that none of economic 
prosperity, is killed. The peasants cannot dispose of the produce 
of their toil and limit therefore their production to their o\\ n needs. 

The Communist theory is based ujxm the absolute repudiation 
of the capitalist system which is held to imply the exploitation 
of tlie working class. Private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction is abolished. Capital, factories, houses, land all belong 
to the state. Theoretically, even labour is the property of the 
state or the Commune, which is entitled to allot it This laftei 
right was exercised chieffv in respect of the vileU/gentim and the 
remnants of the bourgeoisie. When the Soviet (io\cinment en- 
dea\oured to organise a ‘ labour mobilisation ' (as for example in 
connexion with the storage oi timber) the\ weie unable to obtain 
any practical results. 

The So\iet Government proceeds on the principle that the 
removal of economic inequality and injustice can be achieved 
solely by entrusting the supply and distribution of goods to the 
proletarian state, and m order to put this theory into practice it 
has assumed control over all economic activity As regards indus- 
try, this control has taken the shajx* of nationalisation with com- 
plete management bv the state In agriculture aftei they had 
broken iijj the large estates and given all the land, with tlieexcej*- 
tion of the so-called Communist larms, to the peasants thev have 
deprived the producer of the right to dispose of t lit* pioducts of 
his labour, while allowing him to produte freelv The Soviet 
Government requisitioned all foodstufls at pi ices coiisideialdv 
below the cost of pioduction. This was done by means of the 
State Food Contiol institutions, which distributed the food among 
the consumers. \<> one had the right either to acquire or to 
transjx>rt foodstuffs even for his own use. The peasants did all 
they could to avoid giving lip their agi iciiltinal produce to the 
officials of the Commissariat for food. Corn had to he collected 
by force of arms. Mo.^t of the peasant insurrections are caused 
by the requisitioning of foodstuffs. 

4 Cf thu Eumomicheuhata Z.hisn , Juno 2f> 
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Ever hi nee the Bolsheviks came into power, there has been a. 
violent struggle between the peasantry and the Commissariat for 
food which relied upon armed detachments. The peasants buried 
the grain and often met the collectors of food with machine-guns. 
According to official Soviet statistics these detachments while 
hunting for food in the three summer months of 1918 lost 7500 
men killed and wounded in fighting against the peasants. It was 
regular warfare, and neither side showed any mercy. The Soviet 
Government dealt cruelly with the offenders. Entire villages 
were burnt. Flogging for winch the Tsarist police had always 
been justly condemned was practised in the most cynical fashion. 
Cases of tort me and shooting were also frequent. But the 
villagers would not surrender. Lenin’s iron will cannot break the 
resistance of the peasantry The dictator has this year repeatedly 
confessed that the villages do not want Communism, that they 
repudiate the Communist system of food distribution and 
pi oduetion. 

There can be no doubt that the lesistance of the peasantry to 
the Communist system of food supply is one of the causes of the 
development of bandition, which of course undermines the econo- 
mic life of the countiv. This is confirmed by the official organ 
of the Soviet Government. Under tin 1 title ‘ We Must Conquer’ 
the Jzrcstm of (hr ('aifraJ ('mnmittrc (May 26) gave a vivid 
description of this resistance : 

We arc fact hI with the dancer of food difficulties. Owing to the 
impassable stale <>f the roads in the spring all deliveries of grain to the 
depots and of fuel for tin* locomotives will cense. Add to this the 
general disorganisation, the spread of banditism [in the Soviet Press all 
risings against the Soviet Government are termed * banditism ’] such as 
Antonov’s in tile Tambov* province, and a multitude of other smaller 
bandits spurred on by revolutionary specialists round whom the well-to-do 
jaw Hunts are wont to rally The main blow is dealt to the food supply 
These bandits wage a tierce war on tire officials of the Commissariat for 
food and on their activities They murder them regardless of party, 
they roh the state granaries, destroy the grain and damage the roads. 
In one month the bandits killed ‘200 employees of the Fo<xl Commissariat, 
and destroyed up to 100,000 tons of grain These 100,000 are equal to four 
months’ rations for Moscow and Petrograd. 

Thus the infill fitted population struggles against the merciless 
doctrinaires of the Kremlin. Life does not shape itself according 
to the dogmatic mould, ami the collapse of the economic system 
of the Communists was evident long before the failure of the crops, 
for this system has disasttously affected the chief source of Russian 
wealth, the grain supply. 

For the last decade before the war, the Russian harvest of 
cereals (wheat, rye, barley, oats, maize, millet, buckwheat! 
averaged up to 75 million tons In 1913 the harvest reached 88 
million tons, and in that year 9 million tons were exported 
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abroad. It may be token that over one third of the harvest found 
its way into the market. Even assuming that the provinces of 
which Russia has been deprived accounted for 10-12 per cent, of 
the harvest, nevertheless if conditions were normal now at least 
2S million tons should be placed upon the home market. 

What amount of corn is available for consumption at the 
present time? The Soviet Government calculated that for the 
season 3020-21 it would secure from the whole of Russia., 
excluding the Ukraine, 7 million tons. It actually secured bv 
requisition, from August 1920 till May 1021, 4,710,000 tons, or 
about one sixtli of the amount that was available for the home 
market alone in an average year before the war. 

The yield of other foodstuffs shows an equally catastrophic 
decline. In 101 3 Russian exports of butter amounted to 73,000 
tons. Siberia alone had an annual output of 75,000 tons. The 
Econowichcftkata Zhhn (April 1, 1021) states that in 1020 the 
institutions of the Uommissariat for Food obtained 23,000 tons of 
butter, of which Siberia provided 12,100 tons. Up to April 20, 
1021- that is for o\er three months -only 2100 tons were 
obtained. 3 

The-e figures refer only to the quantities actually requisitioned 
and locallv stored. Hut the foodstuffs have to be transported to 
the consumer and that is a matter of considerable difficulty m 
the present condition of the Russian railways. The foodstuffs 
are rotting at railway stations, and hardly one third of the collected 
food readies the consumer. The peasants see the grain foiciblv 
requisitioned from them perishing at the railway stations owing 
to the inefficiency and carelessness of the Commissars. Instead of 
the accustomed markets -where he sold the produce of his foil and 
bought the commodities he required, the peasant sees nothing 
but a shower of aggressive deerees which prevent him from bene- 
fiting from the results of his work. He sees Commissars who 
requisition gram and give nothing in exchange hut worthless 
paper. The peasant is no longer a free producer, lie is in the 
hands of a hand of Sn\iot officials who swoop down on the village 
from the town. Tb< v have no notion of the usages of the village, 
of its requirements; they carry out requisitions in tie* fashion of 
foreign conquerors who impudently ignore the interests of the 
population 

The new form of slavery is killing all incentive to work. The 
productivity of the villages is rapidly declining. The So\iet Press 
has for some time past expressed alarm at the decrease of 30 per 
cent, in the area under cultivation. The lack of foodstuffs 
naturally reacts upon all industrial concerns, because the Soviet 
Government is unable to feed the workmen, and the workmen 
!t Jzvcstia of the Central Committee , May .'31. 
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consequently disperse in search of food. At the Food Congress 
in Moscow in June the Commissary for Food, Brukhanov, quoted 
several figures with reference to the decline of industry : 

In 1920 the production of iron ore amounted to 2.5 per cent, of the 
production of 1912, the production of salt to 17 per cent., of coal to 20$ per 
cent., of cast iron to 2£ per cent., of rough metal manufactured goods 
to 2 22 i>er cent., of cotton goods from 5 to C» per cent., of flax yarn to 
25 per cent,., of matches to 15 per cent., of sugar to 6 per cent., of tobacco 
to 5 per cent. 4 

U may be confidently asserted that at least half of this failure 
is due directly or indirectly to the hick of foodstuffs. The lack 
of fuel which now handicaps all industries and railways is partly 
caused by the inability of the Soviet Government to feed the 
workers. On the other hand, the decline of industry prevents the 
Government from furnishing the peasants with the goods which 
they require. Instead of earning out its theoretical scheme, the 
Government finds itself in a Melons circle which is narrowing like 
the coils of a serpent and is stifling the people. 

Ha\ing introduced the crazy scheme of requisitions of food- 
stuffs, the Soviet Government has undertaken the distribution 
of these goods, and has moreover endeavoured to do so on Com- 
munist lines. The Communists recognise neither freedom nor 
equality. In place of these principles they have proclaimed the 
dictatorship of the proletariat The Soviet Federated "Republic 
is a class-state in which theoretically the proletariat enjoys greater 
priuh ges than those of the mediaeval barons. But in im- 
poverished Russia now the greatest privilege is the right to obtain 
bread. 

In reality, the dictatorship is one not of a class but of a party, 
Russia is governed not by workmen or peasants, but by the Com- 
munist party. This has been openly stated in the Soviet Press, 
and is corroborated by the entire method of government, more 
especially by the system of distribution of the necessaries of life. 
In allotting food rations, the Government gives preference not to 
the workmen but to the members of the Communist party. 

All goods are rationed in Soviet Russia. Bread, salt, potatoes, 
boots, everv scrap of cloth, every button, every needle, soap, 
w nt mg paper etc. Most of these things only figure on the ration 
cards As a- matter of fact, they are not delivered, and indeed 
food rations are verv seldom delivered in quantities mentioned in 
the estimates of the Commissariat. People are capable of doing 
without needles, even without soap. But even the Communist 
regime cannot train them to do without, food. Meanwhile, the 
Soviet Government only feeds a favoured minority. Bread and 
other goods are distributed according to two qualifications : the 
* C’f the Eccwptmchfskcna Zhim, June 19. 
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first is political allegiance to the Soviet regime. The second 
is economic— the comparative usefulness of this or that kind of 
labour to the Soviet Go\ eminent. As a result a very complicated 
and elaborate system of rations has been devised. There are 
about twenty categories. The Communists come first, then the 
soldiers and the workers m the most important concerns (not their 
families. The intellectuals who are not in Government, employ 
belong to the lowest, the poorest, category. With the exception 
of the Soviet aristocracy, the members of the Communist party 
and the officials of the ‘ Extraoi dinary Commissions for Combating 
Con nter-R evolution,’ all the other townsfolk, including the work- 
men, have been short of food ever since the Polsheviks seized 
power, and as often as not have been simplv starving. 

It, has often occurred in JYtrograd that for weeks on end a 
pound of potatoes per head per week and a few ounces of dried 
fish were distributed instead of bread. Mention has been made 
of the rations of the workmen in the Ponotz basin. The 
Soviet authorities have proved equally incapable of feeding the 
workmen in another important industrial region, that of the Crals. 
According to a schedule drawn up in the spring it was intended 
that they should receive 1 lh of hi end. \ lb of meat, l lb. of 
vegetables and of sugar elc. In fact, even this insignificant ration 
never was granted The Eronnniirhrskmn Zhizn <duno‘2.‘l) gives 
the following data regarding the actual rationing of the Ural work- 
men : In March and April they got. 1 ] lh. of luead per dav and 
nothing more Thev had no meal, no salt, no fats, no other 
supplies. In May the bread ration was cut down bv \ lh. It 
should he remembered that the Ural works, like the Ponet/ coal- 
mines, are situated in fertile regions. 

The Ural and Ponetz workmen, however j-cant their rations, 
belong to the few privileged groups of the population whose wel- 
fare the Soviet Government must needs take to heart The in- 
habitants of Central and Northern Russia. where food had to he 
brought from afar, fared much worse. In the tow ns of the North, 
the daily bread ration varied from 1 lh. a week to 1 lh and even 
H lh a day. Additional supplies — such ns sugar, meal, fats 
were rationed even more erratically. Private trade was prohi- 
bited, and those who brought goods to the towns were severelv 
punished. Armed detachments searched the trams Railway 
stations were surrounded with cordons and all foodstuffs carried 
by passengers won 1 taken from them. Those who could escape 
fled to the villages, those who remained lived on the clandestine 
contraband purchase of foodstuffs, chiefly exchanging for them 
clothes, furniture and other movable goods. This illicit trade 
converted the entire population into crowds of hungry and greedy 
speculators whose one thought was to find something they could 
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exchange for a pound of potatoes or a slice of fat. The death-rate 
among the underfed townsfolk became appallingly high, especially 
among the children. Moreover, the lack of adequate nourishment 
provoked all kinds of epidemics. 

The productivity of labour decreased by 300-400 per cent. 
The workmen began to disperse, and all industries suffered for 
w ant of labour. 

In the spring of this year there were twenty vacancies to every 
application m the building trade in Moscow. The discontent of 
the producers and of the consumers grew in accordance with the 
disintegration of every branch of the nationalised industry. 
Hunger riots became a menace to the very existence of the Soviet 
regime, and m Match 1921 the Soviet was forced to repudiate 
the principle of state monopoly in foodstuffs, the very basis, that 
is, of its entire economic system. A decree was issued by which 
the state monopoly m ugucultural produce was replaced by a 
corn tax payable m kind. This was supplemented by a decree on 
the exchange of goods, by means of which it was hoped to obtain 
additional foodstuffs from the peasants. 

The gist of the decree concerning the tax payable in kind lies 
m the fixation of the amount of foodstuffs which is to lie delivered 
to the state bv ewu\ piodisvi He may dispose of the rest of 
the fruits of his labour at his ,;wn discretion, whereas under the 
state monopoly he was not allowed to sell to anyone except the 
state, to which he was compelled to deliver all his produce, a 
small allowance < utterly inadequate as compared to normal 
standards) being made for himself and his family. But the right 
of flee disposal of the produce of labour was granted bv this decree 
only to those peasants who had already delivered the requisite 
qunnti'ies of produce according to the estimate of 1920-19*21, and 
only m tin* pi ounces that had earned out their share of the esti- 
mate. In addition, the deciee does not apply to the most fertile 
legions, the l kraine, Sibeiia, and the Caucasus. The amount 
of the uiiu-tav is appi oxunatelv the same as that previously col- 
lected by means of requisitioning 

By virtue ot a resolution ot the Soviet of the People’s Com- 
missars tin* amount of the coin-tux for the whole of Russia (exclu- 
sive of the rkraine) was fixed at 3,900,000 tons This amount 
v\a- considered sufficient for the requirements of the Army and 
ot some of the most im|Hutant workers. For the rest of the 
population accoulmg to the estimates of the Commissariat for 
Food it will be necessary to obtain by barter another 2,400,000 
tons of gram This calculation was made in the beginning of the 
veur before the failure of the crops. And now Kamenev declares 
that not molt* than one third of the corn-tax is likely to be 
collected. 
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There still remains the hope of procuring bread by means of 
an exchange of goods. But here again almost insuperable diffi- 
culties arise. The circulation of money is rapidly losing all im- 
portance in Soviet Bussia, partly owing to the depreciation of 
paper currency, partly because the Communists regard buying and 
selling for money as a survival of the capitalist, order. In their 
experiments with the Socialistic exchange of goods they have come 
to such an absurdity as, for instance, paying the workers in pot- 
teries with the cups they manufacture, so that men can be seen 
wandering about m the neighbouring villages, trying to exchange 
these cups for potatoes and Hour. The Communists are endea- 
vouring to apply these methods on a vast scale to e\ery branch 
of industry. It is but a peculiar revival of the ancient methods 
of primitive economics, an absolute economic reaction. 

Jn the second place, there is the problem of fixing the so-called 
‘ equivalent,’ m other words, of defining the amount of goods 
which the peasant may get m return for a pound of giain or of 
other foodstuffs. And then there is the extreme difficulty ol pro- 
curing manufactured goods that may be exchanged for food. 

-1 he Bolsheviks have squandered the old stores accumulated undei 
the bourgeois legimc, but have failed to produce good.-, on their 
own account. 

At the conference on the food problem held in Moscow in 
dune the following estimate was proclaimed, appaiently emanat- 
ing Iroin official sounes: ]n older to obtain ioodstuths bv an 
exchange of goods, 100, 000, 000 gold roubles are needed. Assum- 
ing the value of the products of industry to have increased 
threefold, as compared with the products of agiiculture, manufac- 
tured goods to the value ol 135 ,000,000 gold roubles — or one-third 
of the above amount - must be available in order that the neces- 
sary quantities of foodstuffs may be acquired. Actually the Soviet 
Government have goods to the value of 70,000,000 gold roubles. 
The remainder must be purchased abroad, and the Soviet has no 
cash for purchases on such a scale. Should however these 
quantities be purchased the goods must he deluded in the regions 
where grain i^- to be bad Also, a system of equivalent.', must 
be established which will prove acceptable to the peasants 'This 
the Commissariat lor J’ood has so lar failed to achieve. The 
Soviet sj>e< lalists themselves have pointed out fiom the outset 
that the officials of the Food Commissariat were unprepaicd for 
such a plan. 

An example is given by the Food Gazette of dune 2d. The 
Soviet Government is endeavouring to raise the productive 
capacity of the fishing industry, the output of which lias fallen 
from 1 ,130,000 tons in 1013 to 180,000 tons in 1920. The Soviet 
economists attribute this decline to the prohibition of free liade 
r ' The Food Gazette, June 23. 
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in fish. The Food Commissariat paid 10 roubles for a pound 
of fish, whereas in the secret free market the same amount was 
sold at 3000 roubles. An endeavour was made to apply barter. 
The fishermen were to receive bread in exchange for fish, but 
they would not agree to such a scheme. This is not to be won- 
dered at, considering that in Samara one pood of flour was esta- 
blished as an equivalent for 100 poods of fish, whereas in the 
open market one pood of flour cost 150,000 roubles as against 
12,000,000 for 100 poods of fish. 

These long rows of zeroes must strike the foreign reader as an 
absurd invention, for at the pre-w r ar rate of exchange it would 
mean that in the Russian Socialistic Federated Republic a pound 
of flour costs 370/. and a pound of fish 3000/. 

This however is but one of the endless economic paradoxes 
originated by the folly of Communist decrees. They have, as 
it were, growm into the flesh of the Russian body politic as iron 
chains, they have stopped the circulation of goods as the circula- 
tion of blood is stopped in a strangled body. 

Owing to the drought, the economic stagnation of four years’ 
duration has become a famine catastrophe which affects not only 
the regions where the crops have failed but the w T hole of Russia. 
In the old days, when there was a partial failure, foodstuffs were 
conveyed from place to place. Even now there is corn in 
various parts of Russia, but it cannot be systematically distri- 
buted not only because transport is ruined, but because a free 
mo\ement of goods would be m contradiction with the Communist 
dogma. The Bolsheviks will not allow the foodstuffs to slip from 
their hands. Bread to them is the symbol of power. To liberate 
it would lx 1 tantamount to the liberation of the Russian people, 
and to ibis the Bolsheviks will never consent. 

Having seized the entue economic machinery of the state, the 
entire economic patrimony of the ]>eople, they have been unable 
to produce anything at all They have but squandered the 
accumulations made by the population under the old regime. 
Thev have created only hunger and ruin. But they lack the 
moral courage to confess their failure even now when the nation 
is faced with a terrible calamity. The famine will assume even 
more threatening dimensions if the entire economic structure of 
Russia does not undergo a fundamental change. One of the con- 
sequences of the failure of the crops will be the curtailment of 
the area under cultivation in the provinces in which the crops 
have been burnt. The peasants have no seed. The seed wdll 
hardly be provided in due time. The entire life, the productive 
energy of the whole of vast Russia must be healed or, rather, 
must bo born aeain in order that the country may survive the 
after-effects of the double scourge : famine and Communism. 
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No resurrection is possible under Soviet rule. The essence of 
the Bolsheviks' policy is the Communist system of production and 
distribution. This is their Koran. The repression of political 
liberty, the extinction of the Press, the utter negation of indi- 
vidual freedom, even terrorism- all these are but the consequences 
and in a certain degree the weapons of Communist ideas. The 
population must be placed under a press in order to compel it to 
accept the new economic methods. If it refuses so much the 
worse for it. It must accept or die of starvation. 

And they die. 

From behind the columns of dry figures the tragic image of 
stricken Russia appeals, and the involved phraseology of 
Bolshevik restrictive edicts and Communist decrees cannot stifle 
the groans of the dying millions. 

The sufferings of Russia can only be described m the fierv 
style of the Apocalypse The trumpet of the sombre Angels of 
Judgment sounds o\er the broad Kastern plain : 

And bt hold a pale Inuse, and his name that sat on him was Death, 
and Hell followed with him And power \uis given unto him over the 
fourth part of ihe earth, to kill with swoid, and with hunger, and with 
death, and with the l*easts of the earth . . . 

The cup of calamity is brimming o\er, and \ct the lund h> 
not in sight that will stop the course of the p.ile hoi so and will 
bring salvation to the -tin ken people. For in Russians this is no 
remote tragedy. It d the Miffenng and tin* nun of our native 
Russian land Theie, across the unpayable border, leninm our 
friends, our near and dear ones. K\ery hour of dejav means new 
ordeals and trials, maybe, new deaths. 

We await with feverish, passionate impatience the hour when 
international humanitaiian organisations will move to the lesoue 
of our suffering hiethien Our impatience is mingled with bitter- 
ness, because we know that as long as the bloodstained banner 
of Communism floats over Russia, there <an he no hope of deliver- 
ance from the power of ‘him that sits on a pale how, whose 
name is Death.’ 


Am \ i » n \ Willi \ms. 
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I'JCW characteristics of British insularity ho called strike the 
foreigner more forcibly than the attitude of resentment manifested 
by the community at occurrences involving suffering to animals, 
and primarily to hor.-es. On the Continent indeed many horse- 
masters are humane m the treatment of their charges, and con- 
\eisel) in Kngiand not a few may he convicted of cruelty. But 
where the deep-seated divergence between the Anglo-Saxon and 
othei national oi racial mentalities stands forth is rather in the 
voice of public opinion, when cases of cruel treatment inflicted 
upon defenceless beings are brought to their knowledge. 

Authenticate! instance- ol injuries and suffering wantonly 
inflicted upon animals evoke instant and widespread interest and 
swnpatln w ith the victims. Public opinion, the social conscience, 
finds expulsions oi adequate weight at once, requiring instant 
and fitting punishment for the offender. On the Continent public 
opinion is too often satisfied to acquiesce in conditions which are 
conveniently labelled unavoidable, enabling individuals to possess 
their souls m callous peace m the sight of animal distress. Such 
a difference exists between those two viewpoints as almost to 
j list 1 ty the saving that kindness to animals is the test whereby 
true civilisation stands or tails. 

The work of centuries, the evolution of the social conscience 
can be traced in our growing insight with other eyes than ours, 
the part in senses outside our own, and especially the experience 
of mental anguish and sense of physical pain, so to say through 
tht* vehicle of another nervous svstem. This common sense of 
humamtv, defined also lair pla\ , applies with full force to our 
dumb 1 1 lends whose language, signs and sounds we can under- 
stand so uuperlectlv albeit the language of pain needs no inter- 
preter. This qualitv of fair plav , so essentially British as to 
possess no equivalent in other languages, finds its strongest ex- 
pression m the marvellous development of organisations tending 
to protect our dumb triend from his enemy the self-centred 
individual whose instincts yet override his understanding, making 
him cruel. 
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Fair play requires the observance of human law among us, 
and this is never more imperative than in the conditions oi life 
of animals whose well-being reacts upon us, and who, themselves 
defenceless, lay down their lives hourly in our service. They and 
we are friends for hie and friendship has its duty — lair play. 

Fair play refuses to admit that conditions entailing sullering 
are of necessity unavoidable or that commercial advantage should 
be permitted to override the dictates of our social conscience. 

.Now if lair play to animals is but one of the aspects of 
humanity and true sportsmanship — traditional qualities upon the 
possession of which the liiiton prides himsell- wli\ is it that 
despite all the evidence collected, all that has been written, and 
all the devotion gnen without stmt in the good cause, so much 
remains to be done to carry conviction home to individuals who, 
calling themselves sj_>ortsmen and good comrades m their human 
intercourse, yet fall so short of their duty to plav fair in this 
matter? 

True sportsmanship is thus nothing more or les.s than the 
duty of comprehension which, making for fellow feeling with 
other sentient organisms as highly strung and icsponsive as our 
owm, should ensuie their well-being and fair treatment precisely 
in the ratio of that response. 

No animal shares man’s activities m a greater degree, his 
exhilaration in spaciousness, more than the hoise, none can enjov 
with him the rhythm of motion more completely This miivIv 
implies a reciprocal comprehension of needs bv man and beast, 
and in this respect we may say that both home and man me 
sportsmen. That comradeship of sport cariics duties with it we 
know, and here it must he said the horse is and remains man’s 
creditor. Fair play js not usually the horse’s lot. 

The horse spends his be.st years in our seiure vciy quukly, 
each day of his life involves wear and tcai oi powem Jar bevond 
the average twelve months’ duration. In those luicf days, the 
space of at most thirty vears, the hoise’s evcle runs its lull course 
The beauty oi his form, his beauty in action, have made him the 
symbol of our physical eneigy, and yet w lieu* is the icuanl of 
these deserts, these undeniable claims upon our spot tsmanship : 
can- m sickness, comfort m age, a inneilul end'* Alas! too often 
the how* is and remains man’s creditor' and he is never more 
our creditor than when tie* aims of trade and traffic ait* placed 
in the scale, opjxj.sed to true sportsmanship 

The problem of the ‘worn-horse traffic ’ with the Continent 
has compelled public attention now for some time past It would 
not he fair to say with scant result. Nevertheless a great deal 
remains to be done. Iteluctaiice to interfere with a legitimate 
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branch of the trade, reluctance to yield to ‘ a so-called fad,’ to 
be thought to mind other people’s business for them, the fear of 
responsibility, individual failure of authority to pull its whole 
weight, have been the thwaiting forces to stultify legislation which 
unreservedly supported by public opinion has nevertheless 
not succeeded in eradicating abuses which unfortunately send 
their tap roots deep down into the mud of callous indifference to 
buffering. 

The Act of 1914, worked though it has been fairly by most, 
has nevertheless proved the saying true : legislation brings evasion 
in its train. As surely as the means to the end are found w T here 
individual interest calls for action, so surely does that interest 
know no mercy. The law is evaded again because of the con- 
fusion between the ideas of absolute ownership in the w’ell-being 
of our fellow-dwellers upon earth — man and beast — and our 
trusteeship only m all that pertains to them. Man has been mis- 
called the lord of creation, yet each generation in turn is but the 
trustee of the visible universe. That absolute sovereignty with 
the despot’s freedom is a mistaken idea is obvious considering 
that all our legislation only covers effectually the span of natural 
life, each successive generation building upon its predecessors’ 
foundations. Whilst the error of absolute ownership has been 
responsible for a vast amount of avoidable misery to man, and 
is a stage now m a great measure surpassed, thanks to the awaken- 
ing of the social conscience, recognition of the individual’s rights 
in the community : the abolition of slave conditions, regulation 
by the community of reciprocal rights and duties, freedom of 
association, of contract, the protection of the weaker members, 
such has not yet been the lot of our dumb friends. Since their 
domestication has deprived them of the jKivver of retaliation, and 
of self-defence, it behoves man as the trustee to act in the interest 
of his trust, and not to evade its plain dictates by neglect, or worse 
still by prepense indifference to suffering for the sake of gain. 
Instances of this bleach of a sacred trust have been recorded so 
often and eloquently as scarcely to need restatement. Yet it is 
by continued insistence only that these evils can be mitigated, 
rublic opinion is our judge before whom we bring our case, confi- 
dent that the spirit of true sjxirtsmanship, once aroused in us all, 
each one will see to it that an indifferent shrug of the shoulders 
shall no longer suffice to shift the responsibility we all feel in our 
trust. 

The exportation of horses to the Continent, whether they are 
intended for work or for butchery purposes, is at the present time 
regulated by I wo Acts of Parliament — the Diseases of Animals 
Act 1910 and the exportation of Horses Act 1914. By these two 
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Acts all animals lor export have to be certified by an Inspector 
of the Ministry of Agriculture as being ‘ capable of being con- 
veyed to such port and disembarked without cruelty ’ and being 
‘capable of being worked without suffering.’ These words are 
specific enough, one would have thought, to give the Ministry’s 
Inspectors full power to stop the shipment of all but fit animals, 
especially when one remembers that the ultimate fate of the 
animals is really only decided at the ports of disembarkation, so 
that there can be no possible excuse that an unfit animal, should 
such be passed in contravention of these two Acts, is only being 
sent over for slaughter ; vet the Ministry has, m its own published 
Report on the condition of horses shipped to the Continent , had to 
confess that its Inspectors failed in their duty to such an extent 
that the Minister himself stated in Parliament that the reading 
of the Report had ‘ tilled him with horror.’ And these, to quote 
from the Report itself, are ‘ some of the worst cases’ which were 
passed as fit for shipment under the Acts of 1910 and 1914 : 

‘A chestnut male, heavy in foal, ver\ lame, chestnut ponj , very lame; 
brown pon.v , very poor, a miserable-looking skeleton; a thieo-jeur old bay 
gelding with sand crack on ofl foreleg, not shod - should not have been 
passed; bay gelding, deformed foot, walked lame, and should not have 
been shipited, etc , etc ’ . . “I regret to say there were a number lame 
from Hull and Goole Making allowances for kicks and accidents on 
board ship, it was impossible to avoid the eonelusion that most of the 
untit animals w’ere suffering fioin old standing lameness ol a diameter 
so evident that they might have been “substitutes” for animals actually 
passed at the port of embaikatnui ’ 

No wonder that tin* Munster was ‘tilled with horror’ when 
he realised that hi-, inspectors wvie guilty oi cr licit v ot the worst 
kind- that of knowingly causing unnecessarv suffeimg — and were 
therefore guilty of liilunging the country’s laws Those laws 
provide for prosecution and punishment wheie mu !j export certifi- 
cates of fitness are l-'Mied wiongfullv or dishonestly, yet the only 
punishment meted out to these ‘ half-time inspector ’ was removal 
from the Ministry's staff. They arc, one would piesunie, fully 
qualified Veterinary Suigeons, Members of the Koval College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, able to diagnose ‘ lameness,’ sand crack,’ 

4 deformed foot,’ etc-., vet, hawng passed such cases as lit ioi 
exjxirt, they are only depnved of the oppoitunitv of earning for 
themselves, as Government Inspectors appointed to carry out the 
law’, 10a. G d. per visit to the Pocks, with an extia fee of six|x;nce 
per horse — such fees not to exceed a maximum of three guineas 
per day ! One can but hope that the Council of the Koval College 
---realising that tin* action of these Veterinary Surgeons, whether 
the result of carelessnes-, ineompeteriev or dishonesty, has brought 
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the profession into disrepute not only in this country but also 
abroad — will deal with these Members as that body can. 

And the Minister of Agriculture - ‘ filled with horror’ be it 
remembered — has hastened, so he informs us, to remedy matters 
by raising the standard of fitness, tightening up the system of 
examination, and appointing whole-time Veterinary Surgeons, and 
he begs us to ‘ wait and see ’ the good results of all these changes. 
It should never have been necessity, though 1 myself heading a 
deputation from the II. S V C.A urged the Ministry to do this 
so far back as in June 1920, to raise the standard of fitness and 
tighten up the system of examination, because the Acts provide 
a standard which is perfectly plain to all but professional Inspec- 
tors. I doubt very much whether Ihe appointment of whole- 
time Inspectors at the princely sahu y of 300/. a year— and because 
of this parsimony they have to he j>ensioned professional gentle- 
men— will change the face of things : 300/. per annum is not much 
to lose if later on the Ministry of Agriculture should again dis- 
cover that unfit horses have been passed. We learnt, in reply 
to questions and answers in the House of Commons, that the fees 
for examining horses for export had in 1920 brought in a total 
sum of 11,591/., while the cost of these examinations had 
amounted to 4000/. This show - a clear gain of over 10,500/. 
One would like to know what became of this balance. Surely 
the labourer is worthy of his hire, and, if the Minister has any 
faith in his reformats e meaMiie^, I would beg that more adequate 
salaries be gi'cn to avoid the temptations which, alas, seem 
inevitable where the Inning and selling of horses are concerned. 

And why is the Minister of Agriculture — ‘ filled with horror ’ 
though he was at the cruelties which we, who have worked against 
this iniquitous traffic for many years, know are inevitably mixed 
up with it — so anxious that the ti.ide should continue? It is 
urged bv his Department that anv interference with the export 
of horses to the Continent will interfere with the legitimate trade 
of horse-breeding and horse-selling, and that, therefore, the horrors 
of the traffic must only he curtailed — for they cannot entirely 
stop without stopping the cxjv>rt of horses altogether. This 
aspect is not a new one. Ever since /over twenty-five years ago) 
the B.S.P C.A. started to fight these particular cruelties, the 
Board of Agriculture (as it was then) has used the same argument. 
Personally 1 agree with the late Sir Howard Vincent, M.P., who, 
as one of the deputation from the P.S.P.C A., received by the 
President of the Board in 189S, said 

We can well understand the reluctance of a Government or a legis- 
lature to adopt any measure In restraint of legitimate trade; hut a trade 
which involves gross cruelty to dumb creatures, and to animals which 

2 b 2 
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have faithfully served their masters and the public so lonp as they are 
able, is not legitimate. 

There you have the whole matter in a nutshell, and you also have 
the difference between Governmental and humanitarian points 
of view*. We ha\e fought the Government on this matter for 
over twenty-five years. The history of the fight is illuminating 
—partly, perhaps, because humanitarians, ‘filled with horror’ 
at the revelations recently made by the Ministry, have forgotten 
it, and have merlooked the faet that, though we have not vet 
succeeded in stopping the traffic, we have, by introducing the 
two Acts already refeired to, greatly improved conditions, Heic 
I would frankly confess that 1 — and my Society were completely 
misled by the reiterated assurances of the Ministry that all was 
well with the traffic, so far as this country was concerned, and 
in this we were supported by humanitarians in Belgium and 
Holland who, having m mind the condition of things before the 
passing of the Exportation of Horses Act 1914, considered that 
things had greatly improved. 

But, having been deceived by fair reports, w e are not likely 
to have further faith m the permanent officials whose opposition 
to our demands has remained unchanged, though Presidents of 
the Board and Ministers have succeeded each other during all 
that time. We are, therefore, working to take this matter en- 
tirely out of the hands of Inspectors, and to stop the illicit profit 
of the dealers by imposing an export tax on each horse, ass or 
mule shipped from this country, for we are convinced that by 
this means alone will the cruelty of exporting unfit horses for 
the Continental butchers be stopped. Inspection lias proved to 
he a fallacy, and we see no reason why, should public agitation 
die down, ‘ whole-time ’ inspectors should succeed where ‘half- 
time ’ work has so tragically failed. 

Nearly twenty-five years ago the President, of the Board 
stated, in reply to the B S.P.C.A. deputation, that it was im- 
possible to have an efficient system of inspection, seeing that 
horse- could he embarked at any port of the Kingdom. It had 
evidently not occurred to him that, as in the case of cattle, the 
ports could he limited. This possibility was pointed out to him, 
and as a result the Board issued an Exportation of Horses Order 
1898, which made it illegal to convey from anv port in Great 
Britain any horse wdiich ‘ owing to age, infirmity, illness, injury, 
fatigue or any other reason could not be conveyed without cruelty 
during the intended passage and on landing.’ The remedy was 
simple enough — so simple that the officials of the Board could 
not devise it themselves— and it -would have been efficacious had 
the order been carried out in the spirit of its inception, for, it will 
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be noted, even then ‘ cruelty on landing ’ had been provided for. 
But it remained practically a dead letter : unfit horses, instead 
of being rejected and slaughtered, were accepted at the various 
ports, were passed, and were sent to the Continental markets, 
with the result that the dealers continued to buy up and travel 
such poor creatures to the ports, and the K.S.P.C.A. had to 
prosecute in thousands of cases for travelling unfit horses to the 
docks. Had the order, which recognised the possibilities of 
cruelty during the intended passage and on landing —an important 
point since the Ministry hold that they cannot prevent cruelties 
which are likely to occur after the animals have once been dis- 
embarked on a foreign shore — been properly carried out, w r e should 
years ago have put an end to what has rightly been called 
1 England’s Shame.’ 

In 1906 the K.S.P.C.A. sent a special representative to watch 
the arrival of British ships at Dutch and Belgian ports, and, 
among other evidence of maladministration which involved untold 
suffering on our old horses, he noticed a class of veterinary 
students at Antwerp, specially sent to examine the English arrivals 
for the sake of practical demonstrations in the diseases of the 
horse ! As a result of the evidence thus obtained, a deputation 
from the K.S.P.C.A. again visited the Board of Agriculture to 
urge the necessity of veterinary inspection. The deputation’s 
suggestions were once more declared to be impossible because 
the Staff ol the Board was not large enough to do the inspection 
or other detailed work at the ports of embarkation. When one 
remembers how easily Government office staffs have been in- 
creased during, and after, the Great War, such excuses seem 
laughable ! As the Board could not see how the necessary pro- 
vision of inspectors could be made it was again left to the 
K.S P.C.A. to deal with the matter. And again it had to fight 
permanent officialdom which first claimed that reform was un- 
necessary for the Order of 1898 was all-sufficient— and then 
said that, bearing in mind that in one year 60,000 horses were 
exported, of which 35,000 were worth under 10/. per head, ‘a 
large staff of veterinary surgeons would be necessary to carry out 
a proper inflection. * Fate certainly seemed against the horses 
and against the Society, for, after introducing a Bill to provide 
lor such a staff of insjiectors. Sir Howard Vincent died. The 
Bill was re-introduced in December 1908 by Mr. (now Sir) George 
Greenwood, but, receiving no help from the Government, it hail 
to be dropped. 

Here we have the same official view of insurmountable diffi- 
culties, which has, through each successive stage of our combat 
for the horses, crippled our efforts. Yet the passing of Acts of 
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Parliament can overcome most difliculties if the responsible De- 
partment will giu* it support. It would surely have been possible 
for the Board, through its permanent Secretary, to have intro- 
duced a measure giving it the power to appoint the necessary 
stall of inspectors, and to collect in fees the income required for 
their payment. The Department, through its President and 
Secretary, acknowledged the existence of cruelties, just as has 
the Department again acknowledged them by publishing the 
White Paper already referred to ; but then as now it maintained 
the traditional non possumus attitude, and it will again, 1 suppose, 
be left to charitable Societies, aided by the public Press and public 
opinion, to find a remedy. This time - and 1 would emphasise 
this as strongly as possible — we shall take care that the administra- 
tion of the cure shall not be left in the hands of those who ha\e 
so many times pio\ed their incapacity to administer it properly. 
In 1910 the Seeietan of t lie Board said : 

1 do not hesitate to say that there is not a member of the stufl' of the 
Board who does not feel that a stigma of inhumanity and cruelty has 
rested on this country In regard to this t rattle The Board welcomes the 
assistance of the newspaper Press, It has strengthened the hands of this 
authority, and I Udieve, as a consequence, in a tew months we shall have 
no further cause to complain of this inhumanity 

The President (Kail Carrington, now the Marquis of Lincolnshire) 
also said : 

I am fully alive to the disgusting charaetoi of the tratlie, and wish it 
could be abolished, but that is impossible 

At the risk of weaning the readeis, I would like to place on 
reconl another t xample ol the Governmental attitude, which is 
to blot k any reloim while it can, and then, when public opinion 
‘shows which wax tin* wind is blowing,’ to welcome the change 
as one long desiied. When the K.S P (’ A w;i\ through Mr 
Geoige Gieenwood, stuving to introduce a Hill to ensure proper 
inspection, Sir Edwaid Stiaehey (now laud Straclne), as Parlia- 
mentary Seeietaiy to the Board, admitted * that lepiesentations 
have been made foi main years past as to this trad** ’ but 4 the 
Board have no power to stop the tiaffic or to requne tin* slaughter 
of particular animal* before embarkation ’ Later, however, when 
the Soviet v s Bill was being considered hv the Standing Com- 
mittee of the House, he said : 

The Department welcomed the Bill, which, they believed, would have 
the effect of stopping th*- th»* dreadful cruelties of unfit horses l>eing 
shipped. 

That was in 1909, and yet in 1921 the Board or rather the 
Ministry, to give it its newest title- has had to acknowledge that 
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those cruelties still go on. It still dings to its old shibboleths 
with a monotony that would be boresome were it not so tragic. 

The Diseases of y\nirnals Bill, ;ih originally drafted to prevent 
cruelty during the intended voyage and after being disembarked , 
would have done much to put an end to the traffic; but, unfor- 
tunately, the last three words were altered, and in the Act, as 
passed, the all-important provision ‘after being disembarked,’ 
which recognised the future fate of the wretched animal, was 
changed to read ‘ capable of being conveyed to such a port and 
disembarked without cruelty.’ This alteration, which watered 
the Bill and reduced its utility, was made with the full know- 
ledge of what might and did happen after disembarkation, and it 
was merely a shifting of responsibility to say that such suffering 
could not he prevented because it was inflicted in another country. 
What, one may ask, would he said of any civilised country which 
allowed the export of some of its inhabitants for slavery and tor- 
ture in another country, fully realising the conditions to which 
they were going, while claiming that they had no responsibility 
for what happened outside their own country? Yet that is wdiat 
we are doing, and have been doing for many years to those old 
horses which are either British-born or have worked out their 
lives in faithful spruce in Britain. The ships which take them 
to their fate are British, the owners and officers are British. The 
cruelty commences m Great Britain and continues under the 
British flag. Why? Because the Ministry of Agriculture, repre- 
senting the farmers and breeders, fears to hamper a trade w-hich 
apparently cannot flourish except at the cost of suffering and 
cruelty which bring disgrace on the whole country. The National 
Farmers’ Union, and, no doubt, all the Horse-breeding Societies, 
share the Ministry's \iew -or perhaps inspire that view r — and 
humanitarians are blamed for daring, by the demand of an export 
tax, to interfere with ‘a legitimate trade’ which brings money 
into the country ! History repeats itself, with curiously slight 
variations, for when the R.S V C A., with the co-operation of Our 
Dumb Friends’ Dengue, introduced the Exportation of Horses 
Bill in 1914, w r e were told that any interference with the trade 
would involve hardship on the farmers and small owners who had, 
in the past, sold their horses, when past work, for this traffic. 
Now it is the horse-breeders who are to suffer by the imposition 
of a tax, and in their interests the Minister asks us to cease our 
agitation, and give him a chance of testing the work of whole- 
time Inspectors. But the Ministry, in its Weekly Netrs Service 
for May 14, 1921, has itself condemned not only the trade but 
inspection also, for it has admitted that 

fho difficulty of administration lies in the fact that the standard of what 
may be considered tit to travel and work is a matter of Judgment; large 
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numbers of horses have to be examined under conditions which are not 
always of the best. Undoubtedly, too, a part at least of this trade is in 
the hands of men who are not too scrupulous in the methods Ihey adopt 

to pet horses passed by the Inspectors It. is impossible for 

the authorities in this country to exercise any control or impose any con- 
ditions on the people who handle the horses after landing on the 

Continent All horses required by the Continental butcher 

should be slaughtered humanely on this side of the Channel, and unless 
the Dutch and Belgian authorities can be persuaded to offer the necessary 
facilities for the development of the trade on these new and humane lines, 
no consideration of private profits ought to restrain the Ministry from 
taking the necessary steps to see that the trade as carried on at present 
is either ended or made so difficult and unprofitable that few will care 

to take any part In it Either the traders. In conjunction with 

the Governments concerned, will have to alter their methods and conduct the 
business as a dead-meat trade, or the Ministry will be forced to ask for 
powers that will stop the trade entirely. 

I shall, I hope, be forgi\en for quoting so fully from the Ministry's 
own Weekly Ecu's Service. To my mind it is important as show- 
ing that the Ministry has little faith in its own remedial measures. 
It is certainly not an enviable position between, if one may so 
put it, the devil of horse-breeding and horse-selling interests and- 
the deep sea of public opinion which has condemned the traffic 
and demands its abolition. 

It was my privilege to take the Chair, on the 21st of May last, 
at a mass meeting of citizens held in the Albert Hall to protest 
against the continuance of the trade, and the huge audience, which 
had given up a fine Saturday afternoon to voice its opinion, unani- 
mously passed a resolution * That this meeting urgently desires 
to influence the Government to place a tax or licence of not less 
than 20/. on every live horse, mule or ass exported from the 
British Isles.’ Similar resolutions have been passed by countless 
meetings all over the country. Many important Town and 
Borough Councils throughout the country have taken up the 
matter and have expressed their view T s to the Crime Minister, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Minister of Agriculture. 
All these expressions of public opinion —based on a knowledge 
of the true and scandalous facts -will not he flouted. On the 
24th of June last, a deputation informed the Minister of this 
resolution and, to quote from the speech of Sir Ernest Wild, K.C., 
M.P., urged it upon him 

that except by a tax there is no way to remedy tills evil, and we respect- 
fully suggest to you that you should exercise your great influence to make 
a system which may be cast Iron, so that these grave evils may not recur. 

I am, personally, not so simple as to think that a single horse- 
breeder or dealer will suffer— the tax will he added to the purchase 
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price, and if English horses are in demand that additional charge 
will not prevent the exchange of foreign money for English pro- 
ducts ! And in this connexion it is interesting to compare the 
pre-war prices with those given at the present time. 

In 1912, 18,501 horses under a value of 5/., and 26,409 under 
a value of 10/., were shipped to Holland and Belgium, while in 
1920 out of 56,000 exported there were twenty-four valued at under 
5/., and twenty valued at 10/. The larger numbers being 25,000 
valued at between 20/. and 50/., and 28,000 valued between 50/. 
and 100/. This does not mean that the horses for butchery pur- 
)>oseR, which in pre-war days were roughly valued at SI. to 10/. 
apiece, are not being shipped, but rather that because the value 
of the pound has fluctuated, and the standard of butcher horses 
has improved under the Exportation of Horses Act of 1914, the 
foreign butcher now gives considerably more for the English horse 
for human consumption. Therefore if, through force of circum- 
stances, he has been compelled to purchase horses at a higher 
price for his trade, it is conceivable that the foreign horse-dealers 
and purchasers will also be ready, when they cannot obtain them 
for a smaller sum, to give such a price as will include also the 
tax, for the trade or luxury horses which are apparently so much 
in demand abroad. It is nonsense to say that a tax will cripple 
the legitimate trade; supply is regulated by demand, and if 
demand cannot be satisfied without the tax it will pay the tax. 
On the other hand, unless the dealer can be deprived of his ill- 
gotten profit, he will still continue to export live horses, for it 
must be remembered, as Miss Cole has clearly pointed out, ' the 
market is on the other side, when horses are sold to the highest 
bidder, whether for slaughter or for work.’ The tax will take 
away the profit and will encourage the slaughter of the horses on 
this side. You cannot safely ensure the latter without the im- 
position of the former. Once more to quote Miss Cole, ‘ It is idle 
to talk of establishing slaughter in England till means are taken 
to keep the horses in Great Britain for slaughter.’ It will, more- 
over, tend to increase the value, and therefore the care in ship- 
ping the live horses intended for the so-called legitimate trade — a 
reform which is badly needed as can be proved from such an 
instance as the following : Last November a boat arrived at 
Antwerp from Goole with 110 dead or dying horses on board. 
Would that have been allowed with horses of any value for legiti- 
mate trade? 

It is, I know, a matter for the Chancellor of the Exchequer : 
no private member can introduce a measure dealing with finance ; 
therefore I would beg of him to take his courage in both hands, 
to ignore the special pleadings of his brother Minister of Agrieul- 
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ture, and to carry out the wishes clearly expressed by thousands 
of decent British men and women who desire to end this traffic 
and restore England to the place she proudly held before the 
inception of this wretched huckstering of her old servants, the 
foremost place among those countries who care for the animals 
upon whose strength and labour they depend so largely. 

Lambourne. 
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A September afternoon was lazing to its close when I at length 
lound The Woodlanders’ country. It was one of those days 
bathed in a golden dream of sunshine, hallowed by a pauseful 
silence, and wrapt in a peace so profound as to seem almost 
unearthly which every autumn brings to England. Not Death 
but the beautiful foreclose of Death enthralled the land. Not 
life but the after-reflection of life : that point which a man or a 
woman reaches after the turning of the prime when he or she 
looks back in calmness and without regret upon spring and 
summer, youth and middle-life, feeling painlessly the approach 
of the day’s decline. 

1 had left Sherborne (Sherton Abbas) by the Dorchester 
(C'asterbndge) road, crossing a nver, climbing a steep hill, passing 
along a woodside. My thoughts had been with 'the louring 
evening of a bygone w mtei’s day’ that i>;, with the o{>ening 
chapter of The Woodlanders : 

At one place, on the skiits of lllackmoor Vale, where the bold brow 
of lligli-Stoy Hill is soon a unle or two ahead, the loaves lie so thick 
m autumn as to completely buiy the track. The spot is lonely, and when 
the days are darkening the many gay charioteers now j>erished who have 
tolled along the way, the blistered solos that have trodden it, and the tears 
that have wetted it, return upon the mind of the loiterer 

It must have been near to this point that I came upon a 
by-road and a sign-post pointing through a lodge-gate to * Hill- 
held and Hermitage.’ 1 then knew that 1 was near to the 
' llintuck villages,’ and following a narrow road through a 
park, came to a large area of oak-coppices and to a stubble-field 
on which the ploughman was already at work. The lane turned 
and twisted through the oak-woods until I reached a five-barred- 
gate opening upon a green on one side of which was a small old 
church with a superadded lead spire, surrounded by leaning 
greyish-white gravestones of various shape growu high with grass. 
The green was bordered on one side by the lane along which 
stood half a dozen cottages and an inn. A stone’s throw from 
the church was a huge farmhouse, from which came sounds of 
ducks, poultry, and cows The hamlet lay immediately beneath 

427 
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High Stoy and was completely secluded among the oak-woods, 
thus fulfilling the characteristics of Marty South’s environment, 
Grace Melbury’s, and Giles Winterborne’s : 

It was one of those sequestered spots outside the pates of the world 
where may usually he found more meditation than action, and more llstless- 
ness than meditation; where reasoning proceeds on narrow premisses, and 
results in inferences wildly imaginative; yet where, from time to time, 
dramas of a grandeur and unity truly Sophoclean are enacted in the real, 
by virtue of the concentrated passions and closely-knit interdejioiidenoe 
of the lives therein. 

On this day, upwards of a generation after the above words 
were written, it seemed doubtful whether the inner life of the 
place, any more than its physical attributes, had in the smallest 
degree changed. True, the trees were not yet bare as m>on that 
‘ bygone winter’s day ’ when the Sherton Abbas carrier set down 
his load at ‘ the gates of the world.’ The oaks flaunted all 
shades of colour between rich yellow and pale green ; the beeches 
all shades between brilliant red and coppery brown ; the chestnuts 
were pale saffron ; the occasional pines a dark cool green, and the 
occasional larches an ethereal feathery green. Had not the 
barber, Percomb, ‘ paced cautiously over the dead leaves which 
nearly buried the road or street of the hamlet 1 V And was not 
this or some such place the haven which the poet had in nund 
when he wrote 1 : 

Pale beech and pine so blue. 

Set in one clay, 

Bough to bough cannot you 
Live out your day? 

When the rains skim and skip, 

Why mar sweet comradeship, 

Blighting with jxdson-drlp 
Neighbourly spray? 

Heart -halt and spirit- la me, 

( 'Ity-opprest, 

T’nto this wood I came 
As to a nest; 

Dreaming that sylvan i*eace 
offered the harrowed east' 

Nature u soft release 
From men’s unrest. 

But, having entered In, 

Great growths and small 
Show them to men akin — 

Combatants all! 

Sycamore shoulders oak, 

Bines the slim sapling yoke, 
ivy -spun halters choke 
Elms stout and tall. 

1 ‘ lu the Wood,* Collected Poems oj Thomas Hardy Macmillan and Co 
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Since, then, no grace I find 
Taught me of trees, 

Turn I back to my kind, 

Worthy as these. 

There at least smiles abound, 

There discourse trills around, 

There, now and then, are found 
Life-loyalties. 

The churchyard seemed such a one as Marty South might 
have entered in the moonlight, when she went ‘ to a secluded 
corner behind the bushes’ — there was such a corner near to the 
hedge— ‘where rose the unadorned stone that marked the last 
bed of Giles Winterborne ’ ; and there, in face of her old rival’s 
defection, laid her flowers and gave utterance to perhaps the 
most moving declamation in all the Wessex novels : 

‘ Now, my own, own love,’ she whispered, * you are mine, and on’y 
mine; for she has forgot ’ee at last, although for her you died! But I — 
whenever I get up I’ll think of ’ee, and whenever I lie down I’ll think of 
’ee. Whenever I plant the young larches I’ll think that none can plant 
as you planted ; and whenever I split a gad, and whenever I turn the cider 
wring, I'll say none could do it like you. If ever I forget your name let 
me forget home and heaven ! . . . . But no, no, my love, I never can 

forget ’ee; for you was a good man, and did good things!’ 

Few signs or sounds of life, as was to be expected, disturbed 
the hemmed-in place. Leaves fluttered down in perfect silence; 
some children were playing on the green ; a far-off caw-ing of 
rooks and the musical drone of a threshing-machine floated 
serenely through the golden haze. Near at hand, an old man 
who might have passed for Mr. South himself was carrying 
faggots out of the shades of the woodland to the outhouse in his 
cottage-garden. 

' F or the winter? ’ 

4 Yes. IV11 need all us can get.’ 

A little further along the road a young man *uis mending the 
road. He was a stalwart, clean-shaven labourer with a dull but 
pleasant face. Such a one Giles Winterborne may have been, 
though he was a skilled woodman and this an assistant road- 
mender above which humble station the latter seemed to cherish 
no desire to rise. Conversation elicited that he had been born at 
Hillfield, had lived there the whole of his life until joining the 
Army and, on leaving it, had returned to his native village where 
— w ith the exception of a seven-mile bicycle-ride to Sherborne 
and back on Saturday afternoons, and a dallying there in public- 
houses — he hoped to remain till the day of his death. 

Two years on the Western Front ! He had been wounded ; 
he talked of life at Ypres and at Arras. He had not liked the 
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War— or the Arm}* : was not particularly interested in either. 
In that he differed from the younger peasants in less secluded 
parts of Wessex who had been visibly changed by their war- 
experiences and were as self-assertive on the subject as any 
Cockney clerk — and as distinct from their elders, the old Wessex 
type, as young and old can be. A crabbed, queer stiam appears 
sometimes; and a savage strain. In a village m the heart of 
Dorset where I stayed, there dwelt a man, also a road- 
mender, of surly disposition but stalwart and hardworking. One 
day he disappeared from his home and was found on the following 
Sunday morning drowned in a neighbouring stream witli a 
kitehen-w’eight attached to his neck, his coat and waistcoat neatly 
folded on the bank. No reason could be adduced for the suicide : 
he was in good work and the prime of life, and except for a 
certain moroseness had shown no signs of insanity Near another 
village in that neighbourhood a savage crime was committed. A 
local rabbit-catcher lured a village girl to a lonely wood, killed her, 
and buried her feet-deep in soil under some }ews For this there 
was a supposititious reason, yet not one sufficient to account for the 
i old-blooded ferocity of the deed. Something— primeval, or at any 
rate elemental — seems left to be accounted for m the Wessex 
character, something that is only exemplified in a t\pe him 
Henchard Contact with the world modernises the countryman, 
brings out what is worst ns well as what is best m him, and 
imposes ujx>n him a knowing varnish that is not knowledge hut 
frequently proves too much for his intelligence The young 
roadmender, however, had remained true to the type of Winter- 
borne and Oak and Yeobright : seeing him there in the heart of 
Ins own country impassively representative of his forefathers, 
yet separated from them by the chasm of a dynamic experience, 
one apprehended the significance of the poem, ‘ In Time of “ Tim 
Breaking of Nations”’ 0915) 2 winch m three bncf stan/as 
seems to epitomise that which is changeless in Tlaidv’s peasantry 
and in our own chaotic tunc : 

Only a man harrowing clods 
In a slow silent walk 

With an old horn* that stumbles and nods 
Half asleep as they stalk 

II 

Only thin smoke without flame 
From the heaps of couch-grass; 

Yet this will go onward the same 
Though Dynasties pass. 


3 Collected Poems. Macmillan and Co. 
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ill 

Yonder a maid and her wight 
C'ome whiH]>ering by : 

War’s annals will cloud into night 
Ere their story die. 

Where jioetry as a whole seemed so ineffectual, whether of 
those who took part in the war or of those w T ho did not ; where 
the younger }>o.ets strove to express themselves (with few excep- 
tions) by piling horror upon horror in a monotone of dreadfulness 
and the older ones by clarion calls and sonorous phrases as though 
their own note had to be keyed to the tremendous din of the 
battlefield or ol the call for men : the finger of the master laid 
itself quietly but surely on the pulsing beat of that momentous 
hour. Masefield did so, in his too-little-known ‘ August, 1914.’ 
Another note was stiuck, one more intense, more poignant and 
agonised, by the young poet, Wilfred Owen, who was killed 
almost as the curtain rang down upon that w T ar which he detested. 
Rupert Brooke never knew the war at first-hand, but in two 
poems at least he got near to the heart of it ; there was a poem 
about Laventie written by a \ery young officer, the late Edward 
Tennant, and published m The Times, which struck truly the note 
of contrast between that shattered and uncomfortable place and 
the undisturbed spaces of the English countryside. 

Wherever the quiet and spacious note was struck, w T herever 
fundamentals were touched, poetry (or prose) got home. It 
seemed of no use for poets and writers to try to express themselves 
in terms of noise and tumult; what, it seemed, they had to do 
w T as to express and stress and exemplify fundamental causes, 
contrasts, and effects, and detach a meaning from them. That 
was their job, and when they did that they succeeded. A great 
many men never took to reading (or writing) until the war forced 
the mind to seek lelief from physical actualities and material 
distresses. And speaking in a jiersonal sense, there seemed to 
be no established writer ui English who so far expressed the then 
universal sense of impending doom and finality as Thomas Hardy 
did and does-- who so far succeeded, moreo\er, in impressing 
upon one a sense of some philosophy in pain, some beauty in 
pain as well as the bitter irony of a world suffering, some com- 
prehension of inscrutable forces at war behind it all, and of the 
inevitability of those forces, the uselessness, the futility of evading 
or defying them. 

Popular attitudes were caiefully cultivated during the war — if 
you will, popular fictions Some of them have been sedulously 
maintained since the war — adroitly adjusted to suit the necessities 
of the hour. They had their uses, no doubt — they kept up the 
fiction of light-heartedness, of sprightliness when, in fact, people’s 
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hearts were heavy as lead. War for the participants was truly 
defined as : ‘ Months of infinite boredom interspersed by moments 
of indescribable fear.’ War was falsely and shamly defined (by 
the halfpenny press and certain hearty optimists, lookers-on) as 
young men kicking footballs across No Man’s Land, and as a series 
of Bairnsfather cartoons of muddy fellows who waxed facetious in 
face of death. Others saw only the drab horror and sordid misery 
of it ; others again a sort of spurious heroism based on a Victorian 
conception of what ought to be, dating from the Peninsular War 
and the traditions of Inkerman and the Alma, and ascribing to 
ordinary men the majestic attributes of super-humans. War, in 
point of fact and upon a more intimate acquaintance, resolved 
itself into the moral struggle of ordinary mortals against extra- 
ordinary forces — of men who grumbled, who were frightened, who 
got tired and felt ill, who hated lice and wet feet, who hated cold, 
mud, tinned food, and discomfort generally yet were pitted 
through four-and-a-half years against an Unknown comprising 
inscrutable powers of Irony and Fate, a perpetual threat, physical 
degradation and mental torture, and were enmeshed in a web of 
Destiny from wdiich some lucky star alone could extricate them. 

There w r as beauty in pain, there was love in death, there was 
sacrifice in horror, and there seemed very often behind it all a 
curious haunting laughter. In these years now past the only 
philosophy capable of maintaining a man was the watchword : 

‘ What must be must be.’ Once he lost his grip of this, once 
let himself think that the future could be eluded or fate cheated, 
and — himself was lost. The w 7 ar w’as ordained for mankind, and 
mankind had to go through with it — for larger and undisclosed 
purposes, to high and beneficent ends as some say, blindly and 
fruitlessly according to others. Hardy expresses this jierhaps 
negative but necessary attitude for soldiers in the very fibre of his 
life’s w’ork, in his novels, in his poems, and especially m that 
poem 3 written on New Year’s Eve 1915-10 : 

I 

Phantasmal fears, 

And the flap of the flame. 

And the throb of the clock. 

And a loosened slate, 

And the blind night’s drone, 

Which tired ly the si>ectral pines intone! 

II 

And the blood in my ears 
Strumming always the same. 

And the gable-cock 
With Its fitful grate. 

And myself, alone. 


Collected J'oemu. Macmillan and Co. 
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III 

The twelfth hour nears 
Hand-hid, as in shame; 

I undo the lock. 

And listen, and wait 
For the Young Unknown. 

IV 

In the dark there eareers— 

As if Death astride came 
To numb all with his knock — 
A horse at mad rate 
Over rut and stone. 

V 

No figure appears, 

No call of my name. 

No sound but “ Tic-toc ” 
Without cheek Past tin* gate 
It clatters— is gone 


What rider it bears 
There is none to proclaim: 

And the Old Year has etiuck, 

And, source animate. 

The New makes moan. 

VII 

Majbe that “More Tears! — 

More Famine and Flame- 
More Severance and Shock ! ” 

Is the order from Fate 
That the Rider sjjeeds on 
To pale Euroi»e: and tired is the pines intone 

Was not that the attitude ot a uorld waiting and weeping, 
in face of anticipations winch were to be realised, m a time when 
no man could call lus soul his own? 

The poetry of Thomas Hardy in recent years seems to have 
taken on a mellowed, a tenderer quality, as though Time had lined 
down the harshness of experience. Its fateful and ironical quali- 
ties are more noticeably leinforced by that superabundant pity 
which makes of Tess a durable literary creation. 

A critic lias said 1 think Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie in his 
Critical Study — that the emiionment of the Wessex novels with 
their wonderful descriptions of Wessex life, humour, and scenery 
is a thing extraneous to the architectural fibre of Mr. Hardy's 
work, a thing apart from its permanent and spiritual quality. 
This is, of course, true in the sense that Tess is womanhood, frail, 
patient, suffering, and that she is the woman not of to-day or 
yesterday, not the Wessex peasant-girl, but, like Shakespeare's 
Vol. XC— No. 535 2 F 
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characters, a figure of all time. Take away their environment, 
take away the things and people that mean Wessex only like 
the Canties, the Dewys, and the Poorgrasses, the descriptions of 
Blackmoor Vale and Egdon Heath, and Hardy’s women, 
Bathsheba Everdene, Eustacia Vye, Arabella Bonn, and his men 
like Angel Clare, Alec JD’t’rberville, Henchard, and Sergeant 
Troy — yes, and poor Jude — might have played their respective 
parts m any surroundings or in any sphere of life. Yet if it were 
so, Hardy would not be Hardy — England would not be England. 
What a different thing would The Return of the Native convey 
without its background of Egdon Heath, or The Woodlanders 
without the peculiar environment of the Hintocks, or Teas apart 
from Lower Wessex, or The Mayor of Casterbndge if Caster- 
bridge were any town but Dorchester! In reading i lardy, 
whether in Flanders or the East, or in the remotest outposts of the 
Empire, one reads ot an England which remains and which never 
can essentially change because it is England. And it is worth 
while at the present day to take a walk tlnough the Hardy 
country, to follow the lortunes or misfortunes of the people he 
has made living. Most of the places can be recognised as the 
Hintock villages can be ; one feels that the countryside is no whit 
changed even if the people are. There are, of course, disappoint- 
ments — and puzzles. To seek out Tess’s birthplace and the scene 
of the May Day dance m the opening chapter of the book is to find 
one of the few iminteiestmg and e\en ugly villages m Wessex : 
you wonder why Tess’s early situation was laid here and not m 
any of the neighbouring villages or hamlets whose beauty would 
have been a foil to hers. Yet following the course of her weal and 
woe through narrow hedgegrow'n lanes, signpostless often and 
often so tortuous a- to make the accident to the bees appear in- 
evitable, as far as CaMerbridge, or following her on her first 
pilgrimage south to * the valley of the great Dairies, the valley 
in which milk and butter grew to rankness,’ one realises how 
integrally a part of the Wessex novels is the, particular locality 
of each. Esjx'oialh the Valley of tlx* Frotue in which Talbothays 
w r as situated. 

Tile world was drawn to a larger pattern here. The enclosures num- 
bered fifty acres instead of ten, the farmsteads were more extended, the 
groups of cattle formed tribes hereabout ; there fin Blackmoor] only 
families These myriads of cows stretching under her ejes from the far 
east to the far west outnuinl>ered any she had ever seen at one glance 
before .... The river itself, which nourished the grass and cows of 
these renowned dairies, flowed not like the streams in Blackmoor 
Those were slow, silent, often turbid ; flowing over l»eds of mud Into 
which the Incautious wader might sink and vanish unawares The Froom 
waters were clear as the pure Biver of IJfe shown to the Evangelist, rapid 
as the shadow of a cloud, with pebbly shallows that prattled to the sky all 
day long. 
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And it is so to-day. Talbothays itself one cannot locate, but 
one can discover a dozen lusb farmsteads that might be the same, 
notably one with a great mill-wheel on a secluded reach of the 
river near Woodford — a rather marshy place populated by wild 
duck, moorhens, and innumerable snipe. When you come to 
Wellbridge (Wool), }ou live word by word and moment by 
moment the confession and the debacle of Tess’s hours-old wedded 
life : that terrible scene when, she still wearing the gems with 
which Clare’s playful fancy had in a happier moment adorned 
her, 

the fire in the grate looked impish — demoniacally funny, ns if it did 
not care in the least about her strait. The fender grinned idly, as if it too 
did not care. The light from the water-bottle was merely engaged in a 
chromatic problem. All material objects around announced their irrespon- 
sibility with terrible iteration 

For the Jacobean farmhouse stands by the bridge as you 
approach the little town from the direction of Bere Regis, and it 
is said that the haunting IV Erbenille women still look down very 
faintly from its wall, though a child whose mother had gone out 
would not admit me to their inspection. Instead, I crossed the 
river, and turning to the left along a by-road — the one no doubt 
by which the couple had walked, Tess following ‘ with dumb and 
vacant fidelity ’ — came to the site of Bmdon Abbey, a shadowy 
solemn place amid a rectangle of rook-nested trees. Here, fish- 
ponds ; the ruined choir of the Ahbev Church — remains of a 
Cistercian monastery ; and, hidden away in a twilit corner, the 
stone coffin in which (Mare laid the form of his wife. That the 
site of the monastery is nearly half a mile from the bridge-house 
is necessarily incidental to the story. 

Some time after their separation, it may be remembered, Tess 
made her wav to Emminster Vicarage to obtain new's of her 
husband from his parents. The real place is, of course, 
Beaminster. On her return journey from this fruitless quest, she 
stops for breakfast at a cottage at ‘ Evershed ’ (Evershot), and 
this cottage — a pretty one smothered in honeysuckle near to the 
church at the top of the village street — may be identified, as may 
the Acorn Inn, called in the book the ‘ Sow* and Acorn,’ a little 
lower dow r n. Over the way is seen a barn wdiich, it is reasonable 
to suppose, is that wherein she rediscovered Alec D’TTberville 
making his religious discourse. The unfortunate woman then 
tramped her wav back towards Flintcomb Ash along a high and 
lonely lane much frequented by rabbits until she came to the 
solitary stone called Cross-in-hand, whose strange legend is cele- 
brated in the poem called The Loxt Pyjr. It is a w T ild, lofty place 
from which one looks out across a vast expanse of the green and 
fertile Blackmoor to the queer hill about Mere and to the smooth 

a r 2 
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escarpment of the (Treat, Flain beyond. Here it was that Tess 
swore solemnly to J >’ Frberville never to tempt lnm again. She 
then proceeded on her way to Flintcomb Ash -where ‘ the air 
was dry and cold, and the long cart-roads were blown white and 
dusty within a few hours after rain.’ It is a difficult place to 
identify, and 1 spent many hours wandering about and beneath 
the high bluff known as Nettlecomb Tout, which, together with 
the yet loftier summit of Bulbarrow, Tess saw ahead of her. At 
length, a short distance above the remains of a village or hamlet, 
Melcombe Horsey, in a northerly direction I found a large farm 
which seemed to answ’er to the description of Farmer Goby’s. It, 
is a drear windblown place, devoid of trees save a nearby plan- 
tation, very remote and recognisable at a distance only by the 
high zinc roof of its barn. Fingering liere, it was possible to 
visualise Tess and Marian and Izz at their weeding in the winter 
weather and the mood of black despair in which the first-named 
laboured amid those desolate surroundings while awaiting vainly 
news of her husband. 

Has anybody identified the scene of Tess’s last sojourning with 
Angel Clare in the New Forest? ‘ Bramshurst Court ’ is probably 
one of those large country houses situated in the deeps of the 
Forest above the Avon Valley near to Ringwood — at least so its 
situation on the map would lead one to suppose. Yet does it really 
matter? We are at this point of the story too horrified by Tess’s 
situation, too fearful of its sequel, to care for identifications unless 
it be for the satisfaction of approaching more really the scene 
of their brief and laM happiness. 

The Dynasts has a place in literature which leaves one con- 
jecturing what epic inspiration might have moved its author had 
recent European events occurred a few years earlier than they did 
There is a fundamental quality in Hardy which leads one to 
believe that he alone among living writers of English could handle 
adequately the great themes and the grand spectacles which tlie'-e 
latter years have offered. Standing one darkening autumn 
day at the cross-roads of Hongueval, which is the heart of 
the battlefield of the Somme, and speechlessly impressed bv 
the sombre majesty of its appearance nearly a year after the 
drums of war had died away, 1 searched mv memory for some 
passage in English prose (which 1 knew existed' that should do 
justice to the scene. The one which presently came to mv mind 
was Hardy’s description of Egdon Heath in The Return of th e 
Notice. Knowing also the original I detected their spiritual and 
physical affinity, so inestimably emphasised or heightened in the 
case.of the former by the travail through which it had passed, 
by the insignia of that travail in the shape of grey crooked wooden 
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crosses flecking the battlefield’s face, and by the litter of phantom 
armies which lay about on every hand. 

The heaven being spread with this pallid screen and the earth with the 
darkest vegetation, their meeting line at the horizon was clearly marked. 
In such contrast the heath wore tin? appearance of an instalment of night 
which had taken up its place Indore its astronomical hour was come: 
darkness had to a great extent arrived thereon, while day stood distinct 
in the sky .... The distant rims of the world and of the firmament 
seemed to be a division in time no less than a division in matter. The 
face of the heath, by its mere complexion, added half an hour to evening; 
it could in like manner retard the dawn, sadden noon, anticipate the 
frowning of storms scarcely generated, and intensify the opacity of a 
moonless midnight to a cause of shaking and dread .... Then Egdon 
was aroused to reciprocity; for the storm was its lover, and the wind its 
friend. Then it became the home of strange phantoms; and it was found 
to be the hitherto unrecognised original of those wild regions of obscurity 
which are vaguely felt to bo compassing us about in midnight dreams of 
flight and disaster, and are never thought of after the dream till revived 
by scenes like this. 

It was at present a place perfectly accordant w'ith man’s nature— neither 
ghastly, hateful, nor ugly; neither commonplace, unmeaning, nor tame; 
but, like man, slighted and enduring; and withal singularly colossal and 
mysterious in its sw'arthy monotony. As with some persons who have 
long lived apart, solitude seemed to look out of its countenance. It had 
a lonely face, suggesting tragical jtossibllules. 

Such, were it not to be ascribed to the stretch of moorland, 
now considerably broken up, lying between Dorchester and Poole, 
would be a verifiable description of that battlefield which more 
than any other to-day presenes its awesome character. Mr. 
Neviuson, perhaps alone among artists, has struck the same 
enduring note in Ins ‘ Hoad from Arras to Bapaume.’ As for Mr. 
Hardy, lie is an old man, and a tired, and has said that he will 
not again give prose to the world. But, though he may not visit 
the battlefields of the twentieth century as he once did that of 
Waterloo, his description of Egdon Heath is an unforeseen yet 
monumental tribute to the cataclysmic aftermath of our own time. 


Wilfrid Ewart. 
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MY RECOLLECTIONS OF SWINBURNE 

(ID 

E\ his wanderings o\ei W imbledon Common and Putney Heath 
Swinburne cultivated tbe acquaintance ol tiees as other men 
cultivate the acquaintance of their lellow-creatures. His prime 
lavountes were the hawthorns. When the may was in lull 
blossom the Poet's enthusiasm was wondeilul to witness. He 
never tned ol talking about the beauty of these sweet-smelling 
bushes. His endeavour alter one ol Ins rambles seemed to be to 
inspire us with an enthusiasm equal to lus own. 

Swinburne's interest in trees dated lrom his earl) experiences 
ol Northumberland. He often declared that the scenery of his 
beloved county was wilder and more magnificent than that of an) 
other in England. He knew' the name of a tree the moment he 
saw it. No cliauce ol the Hard mistaking an elm loi an oak, 01 
a beech lor a birch. And the dilleience between paiticular 
members of the same svlvan species was to linn as distinct as the 
difference between one man and another. Mail) ol the tiees he 
knew by the familiar names bestowed upon them by the rustics of 
Northumberland. His lore concerning trvstmg oaks and white 
poplars, about an old ash or a silver hr, was quite interesting and 
apparently inexhaustible. I was alwavs prepared to listen 
8) in pathetically to his eloquent tributes to his sylvan lavountes, 
but 1 confess I was not prepared lor the proposition he made to 
me one day on this subject. * W hen,’ he asked, without any 
prefatory ‘ leading up ’ to the topic- when are you coming with 
me to see the hawthorns? ’ 1 was thinking of something quite 

different at the time, and for just a moment his question sounded 
as if he indicated an afternoon call on a iaimlv of that name 
A recollection, however, of certain ihapsodies of the Hard over 
the luncheon table made the illusion a momentary one The 
hawthorns to whom he was anxious to introduce me were arboreal 
friends of his and not mere creatures of flesh and blood Nothing 
definite was settled at the time of this first invitation Swinburne 
reverted to it almost daily. 

On one occasion ins tone had a pathetic and pleading note in 
it. ‘ Don’t let us wait until the blossoms aie falling,’ he urged, 
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‘ When are we going to see the may ? ’ Both Walter and I felt 
that the expedition could no longer be put off. A day and hour 
were settled. We arranged to meet the Poet on Putney Heath. 
It turned out to be an ideal day for the adventure when my hus- 
band and I started off to keep our appointment. I had been but 
six months married, and still felt romantically the novelty of my 
position. 

When we arrived at the trvsting-place we found Swinburne 
already there pacing up and down, watch in hand, in a state of 
great impatience. We were, as our American friends put it, ‘on 
time,’ if, indeed, we were not more than punctual. But the Poet 
had evidently been experiencing considerable nervousness and 
anxiety. lie would not imagine us forgetful, but he had conjured 
up some unforeseen and unfortunate circumstance preventing us 
from keeping our appointment. His relief at our arrival was 
great, and he was for darting off on the instant to introduce us to 
the ‘hivep of the honey of heaven’ which at this spot were 
particularly luxuriant. Walter, however, had a business appoint- 
ment at home and he left us together. T strolled off with Swin- 
burne. 1 found very soon that he had personified the trees. He 
knew each one separately and individually, as one knows old 
friends Tie ran from one to another, jumping over the numerous 
intersecting dykes and ditches and giving me his hand to help me 
to leap over to his side When he got to one large hawthorn of 
divine loveliness he paused for a long time in front of it and drew 
in long deep breaths, as though he were inhaling the subtle 
emanation of the blossoms he so rapturously adored, and softly 
and repeatedly ejaculated 4 Ah-h ! ’ In front of another hawthorn , 
exc*'ptionnlJv tall and weighed down with ‘the marvel of Mav 
time,’ he said 4 This is one T especially want you to see. Of 
course it is rather too big for a hawthorn ’ With this expression 
of opinion I thought he dismissed the tree, but his respect for 
it was greater than his disapproval of its dimensions would have 
led me to expect. Before he turned to leave he took off his hat, 
and gravely saluted the big beauty of the hawthorn tribe. A 
little further on the Poet said to me ‘ Now I will show you one 
quite different — much smaller ’ After some quick walking and 
occasional jumping of ditches he halted me in front of a short, 
stumpy and very bushy tree perfectly white in its mantle of 
blossom. He gazed at it with the idolatrous affection of a lover. 
Then he turned to me. and asked with a sort of chastened 
enthusiasm, ‘ Now\ is not that a little duck 4 ?’ ‘Duck,’ T may 
add, w’as a favourite word of the Bard’s w T hen alluding to little 
things that he loved. T thought it strange at the time that he did 
not appear to take any great interest in the other glories of the 
Heath —the yellowing gorse, the ferns just showing their fronds. 
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the heather with its fascinating odour. He was subconsciously 
aware of them, of course, but his visit — and mine — was to the 
hawthorns. For the time at all events, the other beauties of the 
Heath did not count. Looking back on it now, I don’t know 
which of us enjoyed that 1 hawthorn time ’ the more, or which 
of us was the younger of the two. 1 think it must have been 
Swinburne. He was absolutely indefatigable. All this jumping 
about in the broiling sun in the hottest, part of the day did not 
affect him in the least, whereas it left me decidedly limp. 1 was 
struck by his agility ; it resembled that of some free animal of 
the woodlands. Pie repeated as we moved on, and apparently 
to himself, without any thought of having a hearer, the lines 

In hawthorn time the heart grows light, 

The world is sweet in sound and sight 

Hut the hearer on this occasion recognised the quotation. ‘ Why,’ 
I said to him, ‘ those are the opening lines of The Talc of Balcn ! 
He stopped short in his stride, with an expression, I thought, of 
both surprise and pleasure. ‘ Have you read The Talc of Balcn? 
he asked. 1 told him for the second time— for of com so he had 
completely forgotten all about our first meeting that not only 
had I read Balcn but that Walter had asked me to transcribe it, 
and that I knew every word of it. PTe seemed greatly interested 
in my statement and gave me a look like an unsjKiken benediction. 

Swinburne abominated typewriting and latterly all his poetry 
was copied by hand before it went to the printers, who set up 
from the copy while the original remained in the poet’s possession. 
I remember how' the Hard would leap on lus proofs as soon as 
they arrived ‘to see what the devils were up to’ meaning the 
compositors. Here I may sa\ that Swinburne’s usual practice 
was to publish e\ervthing he wrote as soon a*-* be was satisfied 
with it. Walter said to me ‘ Algernon is the exact opposite to me 
T am loth to publish anvthing Swinburne burns to see bis work 
in proof.’ 

But to return to our walk Swinburne’s talk as we gained 
the road was mainly about the gorgeous sights and delicious 
scents from which we had just emerged But tbe^e did not pro- 
\ide the whole of his subject-matter. T happened to mention the 
name of a man w-horn — from the expression that bis countenance 
suddenly assumed — he evidently did not approce. The Poet 
stopped and growled out a word which T could not catch. It 
sounded like ‘ Pollv ’ something, and T supposed mv friend wished 
to convey the idea of effeminacy in the gentleman whose name 1 
had mentioned. Some time after I asked him to tell me what 
word he had used. He was in one of his most amiable moods, 
and lie not only repeated the w T ord but w r rote it dow r n for mo in 
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very large and distinct letters. I have still preserved it as a 
memento. Here it is : 

‘ rOLYPSEUDONYMUNCLE.’ 

Asked about the precise meaning of the word he readily 
answered that it meant ‘ a horrid little sewer rat who had been con- 
victed under a hundred aliases.’ I expressed my surprise that one 
word could convey so many. He declared that he quite shared 
my feeling. As we were nearly home, and about to cross the 
road, a pony cart passed up the lull. The cargo of the driver 
consisted of caged buds. It was a miscellaneous lot. It appeared 
to comprise all sorts and conditions of bird from the canary to the 
cockatoo. Prominent among the captives were some parrots, 
and I drew the Poet’s attention to a depressed specimen crouching 
at the end of his perch in a cage far too small for him. Some 
association of ideas set the Poet off on a fresh conversational track. 
He asked me if I bad ever beard of a wonderful parrot at one time 
in the jKis^ession of bis sister. I shook rnv head. He proceeded 
to expatiate on the recorded exploits of the gaudy and gifted 
creature. His sister’s parrot — s () he said he had been assured — 
both sang and recited Mnlbrouck s’en rn-t-en guerre with the 
utmost fluency. 4 Did he swear?' I inquired. ‘ Alas! No,’ said 
Swinburne 1 4 Although lit* bad been adopted by a naval family, 
the creature was innately genteel and Victorian.’ 

After a silence lie resumed his reminiscences. He told me 
that one day Walter and be had gone to lunch with his sister 
Alice. With a mock-tragic air he explained that it was a sad 
occasion. The leathered pet had in a tolerably green old age 
paid the debt of nature. Ills sider was naturally much dis- 
tressed at the lo- of her bird. And Alice being the Bard’s 
favourite sister, he was natuiallv affected by the depression of his 
hostess. The meat was a dull affair, and on leaving the house 
Swinburne again and again expressed his regret that anything 
should have happened to have upset her so gravely. 1 But,’ said 
he, ‘ my one regret was that my deafness never allowed me to hear 
the talented creature sing his famous little French song. How 
1 should have enjoyed that ! 

I would dearly have liked to continue our walk, for Swinburne's 
ebullient spirits were contagious and he was in a particularly lively 
mood. But the luncheon hour was approaching, and we were 
obliged to turn our backs to the country and make tracks for home. 
He appeared charmed when T told him how much I had enjoyed 
seeing the hawthorns, and of my wish to pay them another visit. 
He beamed with pleasure at the idea of being again my cicerone, 
as he called it, and immediately suggested that his sister Isabel 
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should join our next expedition. ‘I’ll write her this afternoon,’ 
he said, ‘ and urge her to come.’ 

I used to love the days when Isabel came to the Pines. To see 
the brother and sister greet each other was a positive delight, such 
sweet simple and devoted affection did the one entertain for the 
other. 

When Swinburne and I got indoors he followed me into the 
room where Walter sat waiting for us. Pull of animation the 
Poet said ‘ Clara and 1 have seen my beautiful hawthorns ; and it 
was like being with a hamadryad — absolutely a hamadryad.’ 

The letter to Isabel was duly despatched and both Swinburne 
and I looked forward to showing her 4 the little duck ’ and all 
the other wonders of the Heath. Alas ! on the day she elected to 
come it rained heavily, and the visit had to be put off until a more 
propitious occasion. Swinburne was as disappointed as a 
child. 


Any description of the home life of Swinburne that omitted 
to mention Dickens would be grievously incomplete. The author 
of the Pickinck Papers was simply adored by the Poet — who was 
usually at extremes in his admirations and dislikes. My husband 
also admired the great Victorian novelist’s w r orks, though in a 
less ardent degree. Thus, during my married life, 1 lived more 
or less in a Dickens atmosphere, but I was born more than a 
decade too late to share the enthusiasm of those w T ho read Dickens 
w'hile he was still alne. I had escaped the glamour which ‘the 
Inimitable ’ shed upon contemporaries. I belong to a generation 
which has set up other demigods, the worship of wdiom w’ould be 
regarded by the true Dickensian as mere idolatry. But the fact 
remains that the present generation has got rather out of touch 
with the Dickens cult, and it would be useless to deny or 
evade it . 

Still, I can understand the devotional enthusiasm of those who 
lived while Dickens was still writing, putting forth -as he himself 
expressed it — his two green leaves a month. They would feel, 
as younger people could not, the truth of Dickens’s characters and 
the realism of London scenes which have ceased to be visible as 
facts. The great 4 Du«*t Heap’ of oblivion which, like Mr. 
Boffin’s mounds, is supposed to contain so much that is valuable, 
is not a dust heap to e\er\body. The contemporaries of Dickens 
breathed his atmosphere We others are mentally too far removed 
from it to enjoy it as }>erhaps it deserves. 

Unfortunately the Dickens readings to which Swinburne so 
insistently treated us were not at all calculated to create an 
enthusiasm. Even his recitation of the dialogues between Sarah 
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Gamp and Betsey Prigg failed to move me, and the amours of 
Mrs. Corney and the Beadle left me cold. At school I had gone 
through a course of elocution. 1 ha<l ‘ taken ’ to it, and was 
reported by my instructor to show unusual aptitude. Therefore 
my attitude to reciters was, in a way, that of an expert. When 
I found that, in his rendering of Dickens, A. C. S. ruthlessly 
disregarded all the rules of the game as I had been taught to play 
it, I was first surprised, then bored, but then (such is the influence 
of a remarkable person , apart from the success or failure of what 
he happens to be doing when one observes him) interested. 

Swinburne’s voice was curiously unsuited to the interpretation 
of Dickens. I was amazed to read that he possessed a rich 
contralto. To my thinking the quality of his voice was distinctly 
male, \erging on falsetto when he was excited and on its high 
notes. At its best it was musical and sometimes tender. It 
did not command many tones, and generally, as I have said, 
verged on the falsetto, and it had, in later life at any rate, an 
ineradicable metallic quality which interfered with its flexibility. 
When the reader was carried away by the pathos or the passion 
or the humour of his author, his voice had a tendency to rise to a 
kind of involuntary shriek, unpleasant to hear. 


1 confess that 1 went through a stage of boredom during these 
readings from Dickens — one might almost say, these Dickensian 
devotions. Happily tins stage did not last long. The unalloyed 
satisfaction, sometimes intensified to obvious rapture, which the 
reading of 1m f<i\ounte writer of fiction gave the Poet evoked a 
sympathetic response from his audience of tw T o. One could not 
witness his excessive affection for Dickens’s characters without 
being moved by a kindred feeling. In spite of his natural defects 
as an elocutionist Swinburne’s peculiar manner of reading grew 
upon you. You endured, \ou tolerated, and at last you enjoyed 
and looked forward to it. 

Moreover, his elocutionary exhibitions gave me furiously to 
think. A new and alluring problem intrigued me. Howr came 
it that a man of Swinburne’s temperament, tastes, classical equip- 
ment, and high poetic achievement, should have come so com- 
pletely under the thraldom of Dickens? What in the name of 
wonder could the author of Atalanta in Calydon and Arc atque 
Vale have in common with the writer of Martin Chuzzletcit and 
the Pickwick Papers? 

Some minor resemblances I have not failed to note. Both 
these gieat writers, for instance, wrote from time to time in 
dramatic form. Neither wrote successfully for the stage, though 
both have been staged. Here let me point out that it has been 
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stated that Locrine was the only work by Swinburne to be played 
in his lifetime, whereas the fact is that Aialania was staged in 
1907, although he himself took precious little interest in the pro- 
duction. It is quite true that in Ins later years A. C. S. dis- 
claimed any desire to see his plays staged. Almost the only time 
that I knew him to be cross with me was in connexion with his 
uncomplimentary attitude to the theatre. He had been reading 
to me from The Duk( of Gandia , and when he came to the 
culminating point of the wonderful last act I could not help 
exclaiming ‘ What a splendid curtain ! ’ He put down the book, 
regarded me freezingly, and said in a tone of gra\e rebuke 1 I never 
write for the stage.’ 1 knew him pretty well by this time. 
Moreover, 1 knew all about the attempt that had been made to 
get Both well acted — had indeed pored over a copy of that work 
which had been cut about, altered and enriched by stage direc- 
tions. So 1 did not take the rebuke King down. On the contrary, 
1 stood up to the Poet, aigued the jKiint with him, and saw Ins 
little mood ot irritation pass and his old boyish spirit return. He 
was quite abashed at ha\mg had the temerity to lebuke me, and 
when I told him that both Walter and 1 consideied ( 'hast Hard 
had splendid dramatic- moments and ought to be put on the 
boards, he looked extiemeh pleased and nevei attempted to 
contradict me. 

Both Dickens and Swinburne lo\ed an audience. Swinburne' 
would go on reading to an audience of two persons for hours 
Dickens, as is well known, made' huge sums of money by his 
public readings. The ditleienee between the leaders was greatly 
in favour of the novel i"t. Dickens was a born actor. His voice, 
we have been told, was capable of wonderful inflections, and bis 
mastery over the sympathies of his audience magnetic and irresis- 
tible. Almost all that Dickens was m this respect Swinburne was 
not. But the attitude towards the audience m both men w;s the 
same. 

What are known ‘ Stxnlistic leanings’ chai a< tensed both 
the no\ehst and the poet. Both had ideals and envisaged a 
Socialism that would ameliorate the condition of the poor without 
putting an undue strain on the social system as it exists. And 
I imagine that the Soeiali-rn of both Dickens and Swinburne was 
founded quite as much on hatred of the rich as on affection for 
the needy. They both harboured unkindly feelings tow aids the 
wealthy. Dickens has re\ealed his attitude in I’odsnap, Paisons, 
Mr. and Mrs. Merdle, and Bounderby. He had no use whatever 
for plutocrats unless— like the Cheeryble Brothers m Xirholas 
Nicklcby — they distributed their gains to the deserving poor. 
But Swinburne’s detestation of the rich wuis founded on no exces- 
sive love for their less fortunate contemporaries. In principle he 
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made common cause with the proletariat. In practice the needs 
of the people troubled him no more than the claims of the Equator. 
His abstract hatred of rich men was, however, very real. He 
would — if the man possessed compensating qualities — just tolerate 
the inheritor of riches. But for the citizen who had made money 
in trade or in the City he harboured the feeling of deadly male- 
volence. Some of the most eloquent denunciatory outbursts I 
have ever heard from him were on this subject. He did not value 
money himself. He detested all those w r ho did. 

Perhaps the reader will be inclined to smile when I say that 
another point of resemblance between Swinburne and Dickens 
is that both the great writers were poets. True, Dickens was a 
poet only in a small way, and I do not rest his poetic claim on 
his occasional lyrics — The Ivy Green for example — but on his 
prose. Here he sang unconsciously. One has only to read the 
account of the funeral of Tuttle Nell in The Old Curiosity Shop 
to be assured of this. Tt is rhythmical throughout, and with very 
slight alteration could he arranged to run its course in blank 
verse. This was pointed out to me by my husband. I have, I 
confess, never heard Swinburne’s views on the subject. But it 
is reasonable to infer that the rhythmical quality of much of 
Dickens’s prose appealed to the Bard and cemented the sympathy 
which he extended to everythin? Dickens ever -wrote. 

In English fiction Dickens was his first love. In that small 
space of his life covered by the expression ‘ When T was a kid at 
Eton,’ the time during which the Master was still putting out 
his ‘two green leaves’ a month, he came under the Dickens 
spell, and he remained under it to the last. He had the same 
sort of affection — if less in degree — for Dickens that he enter- 
tained for those members of his family who were the companions 
of his boyhood. He admired Scott. He venerated Hugo. He 
lo\ed Dickens. 


T agree with those critics who regard Swinburne’s book 
f'harUt* Diehi ns as an unsatisfactory performance. It could 
scarcely be anything else, made up, as it is, of tw'o ‘commis- 
sioned ’ articles. It does not adequately inform us of the writer’s 
preferences. It is not a scientific piece of criticism. It is literary 
adulation - -eloquent, interesting, but hardly illuminative. One 
or tw r o examples of critical insight redeem the essay. He thinks, 
for instance, that I jit tie Nell in The Old Curiosity Shop and 
Oliver Twist in the novel of the same name are too good to be 
true to nature. Oliver, indeed, he dismisses as ‘rather too like 
the literary son and heir of a maiden lady.’ 
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Sarah Gamp was one of his prime favourites. He revelled 
in her conversational eccentricities. It mattered not liow often 
her aphorisms were quoted by him, they never failed to excite 
him to ecstasies of mirth. One passage was a particular favourite 
of his. I can hear him now as he repeats it, and I can catch an 
echo of the unrestrained laughter that followed its delivery. I 
confess it always failed to tickle my own sense of humour. This 
is the passage : 

4 I have know’d that sweetest and best of women,’ said Mrs. Gamp, 
shaking her head and shedding tears, * ever since afore her First, which 
Mr. Harris, who was dreadful timid, went and stopped his ears in a 
empty dog-kennel, and never took his hands away or come out once till 
he was showed the baby, wen bein’ took with fits, the doctor collared him 
and laid him on his back upon the airy stones, and she was told to ease 
her mind, his owls was organs.’ 

1 accustomed myself to join in the laughter that followed the 
recitation, feeling all the while that I was an awful hypocrite. 
For a time the cryptic statement 4 his owls was organs ’ interested 
me. But Walter translated the sentence into English for me, 
and after that even the owls and organs failed to stir me to the 
slightest enthusiasm 

WTkin 4 * Micawber and Dick Swiveller were persons whose 
views and adventures possessed an unfailing attraction for the 
Poet. He seemed to regard them rather as friends with whom 
he had been associated all his life than as mere dramatis personae 
in works of fiction When lie referred to them it wis as though 
he were speaking of hung contemporaries. But of all the 
characters in the whole range of the Dickens creation none 
appealed so surely and directly to Swinburne’s sense of humour 
as one who ne\er appears m person on the novelist's stage -who 
is always heard hut never seen. I refer to Old Hill Barley in 
Great Expectations Bill Barley, it will he remembered, is a 
bed-ridden old blasphemer ‘with the gout in his right hand - 
and everywhere else 

Old Barley’s sustained growl vibrated in tin* Ihviiu that crossed the 
ceiling . . . The growl swelled info ii roar again, and a frightful hump- 
ing noise was heard strove as if a giant with a wooden leg was trying 
to bore it through the ceiling to come at ns 

The particular passage that Swinburne loved to repeat and 
how often have I heaid him ’ was this : 

As we passed Mr Bailee’s door, he was heard hoarsely muttering 
within, in a strain that rose and fell like the wind, the following iefruin. 
in which I substitute good wishes for something rjuite the reverse ‘ Aho.v ! 
Bless your eyes, here’s old Bill Barley. Here’s old Bill Barley, bless 
your eyes. Here’s old Bill Barley on the flat of Ills back, by the Lord 
Lying on the flat of his back, like a drifting old dead flounder, here’s 
your old Bill Barley, bless your eves, Ahoy! Bless you’ ’ 
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Swinburne used to give this with immense unction and 
emphasis, supplying in place of the innocuous ‘ Bless you ’ the 
form of objurgation which old Bill Barley may have been supposed 
to employ. In Bill Barley, Swinburne had probably encountered 
a kindred spirit. His own \ imperative vocabulary was most 
picturesque and was practically unlimited. But with the 
magnanimity of true genius he permitted Bill Barley to ‘ go one 
better.’ Whenever he had finished his rendering of Barley's 
eomunnatory growl he invariably indulged in warmly appre- 
ciative comments, such as 4 What a wealth of language ! ’ ‘ How 

wonderful ! ’ 1 What a magnificent gift of metaphor ! ’ It was 

impossible to say how much of this commendation w r as intended 
to be taken seriously. But his affection for the gouty old repro- 
bate was unaffected and sincere, and the Bill Barley monologue 
was one of Swinburne’s most cherished 4 bits.’ 

If Bill Barley was the character most endeared to A. C S. T 
the novel in which Barley appears— or rather in which he does 
not appear— was his favourite book of the Dickens series. 
David Copperfidd he admired and loved — but Great Expectations 
was his favourite no\el. There is a great deal to be said in 
favour of Sw inburne’s choice. The monstrously unnatural figure 
and absurdly unconvincing surroundings of Miss Havisham over- 
shadow the pages and give an air of unreality to the w’hole 
narrative. But take out Miss Havisham altogether, and enough 
remains to justify and account for Swinburne’s preference, 
daggers and Wemmick, Joe Gargery and Mr. Pumblechook, 
Orlick and Magw itch— these are creations worthy of a great 
novelist. And the story itself show’s evidences of constructive 
pow’er which seem to me to be singularly absent in those earlier 
w r orks of Dickens which are considered his best. The narrative 
proceeds without prolixity and has artistic merits which are 
relatively rare. On the whole, then, Swinburne was justified in 
selecting Great Expectations as his favourite of the works of 
Charles Dickens. 


Clara Watts-Duntox 
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A FAITHFUL FRIENDSHIP 


Most of us are at least casually acquainted with the lives of the 
more prominent among the frail beauties at the Court of Charles 
the Second. We have heard of Barbara Vilhers, who became 
Eady Castlemaine, and we realise the role played by tlu* bab\- 
faced Duelled of Portsmouth, formerly Mademoiselle de 
Querouaille, in assunng the subjection of England to France 
Some of Us have an affection for the picturesque figure of Nell 
G wynne, her traits softened and glorified b\ the kindly hand of 
Time, and we have read Evelyn's account of the seine in tlie 
great gallery at Whitehall six davs befoie Charles the Second’s 
death, when a Fi ench boy sang love songs, the great nobles 
gambled for high stakes, while the King was ‘ sitting and toying 
with his concubines.’ 

The profligacy of Charles's Court is notorious, and it is there- 
fore a striking fact that m the midst of the general corruption 
a beautiful, gay, and witty inaid-of-honour should have had suffi- 
cient virtue, and strength of mind, to lead a pious, even a saintly 
life. 

Margaret Blagge, aftei wards Mrs. Godolplnn, was born on 
the ‘2nd of August J0V2 Her fathei , Colonel Blagge, or ‘ Tom 
Blague,’ as lie was < ailed bv Charles the Second, was a member 
of an old Suffolk family, and a devoted JUo)ahst. He fought for 
Charles t he Inst, and when Charles the Second escaped to Franc** 
after his defeat at Wok ester, lie entrusted In- diamond 1 George,’ 
which formed part of the Order of the Gaiter, to Colonel Blagge. 
This ‘scaffold George,’ as rt was called, was opeciallv precious, 
as it had been worn by Chailes the First on the scaffold, and 
delivered by him to Bishop Juxon, to In* given to Ins son. After 
taking part in an unmet essful skirmish near Newport, the Colonel 
was carried prwjnei to the Tower, having first hidden the pre- 
cious Order undei a heap of chips and dust at ‘ Mr. Barlow’s house 
at Bloorprpe, eight miles from Stafford.’ Hoyal hands unearthed 
the precious token, and it was carried to Colonel Blagge in prison, 
‘ by the trusty hands of Mr. Isaac* Walton.’ On Colonel Blagge T 
escape from the Tower, he at once conveyed the ‘ George ’ to 
Charles the Second. 
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Six months after Charles the Second’s restoration to the throne 
of his fathers Colonel Blagge died, leaving his four young 
daughters in the charge of their mother, who was, according to 
John Evelyn, 4 a woman soe eminent in all the vertues and per- 
fections of her sex, that it were hard to say whether were superior, 
her Beauty, Witt, qr Piety.’ When her father died, Margaret 
was only eight years old, hut she had already seen a little of the 
world, as before she was six years old she went to France with 
a lady called by Evelyn ‘ the old Duchess of Richmond ’ and was 
left in the charge ol the Duchess’s cousin, the Countess of Guild- 
ford, who occupied the post of Groom of the Stole to Queen 
Henrietta Maria. 

We art* not told why Mrs. Blagge, evidently a very pious 
member of the Church of England, by whom Margaret had been 
‘ as early instituted in the fear of God as she could speake,’ 
sanctioned the consignment of her small daughter to the charge 
of a ‘Dygott prosehtesse,’ »" Evelyn impolitely terms the 
Countess; and we are tempted to think that, unless the reason 
were very cogent, common sense cannot be included among her 
many virtue" 

Attempt" at the comemun oi the young by loicible means 
were fashionable among the English who surrounded Henrietta 
Maria in Pail", the persecution ot Prince Henry by his mother 
being a flagrant instance, and Maigaret did not escape rough 
handling for her refusal to attend Mass. Either the precocity 
of the child was remai kalde, or the tenor excited hy the mysterious 
iniquities ol popery mteii"e, toi Maigaiet, though iiidely treated 
and menaced by the Countess, soe as she wj" become a Con- 
tessor, and almost a Mait\i, before she was seven \eui" old,’ 
ne\ei wa\eted m her taith. or m her determination to remain 
constant to tilt* Chinch of England. 1 robably Lady Guildford 
mew imp itient at what "lie lomideied obstinacy : at am rate 
Margaiet’" sta\ m Era net' w,s not long, and she returned to 
England to tind her fatht'i* dead, and her mother — now in 
stoutened cm unistanees h\mg in London. 

The next e\ent we heal ot m her life is her Confirmation, 
lor which "lie w.i" prepaied b\ Dr. Peter Gunning, BLhop ot 
( hiehester, who was so much struck hy the ‘early Graces he 
discovered ’ in her that lie admitted hei to the Sacrament before 
she was ele\en \eurs old. After this, though her spirits were 
as gay as e\er, a change was notieed in her, for she arranged 
her devotions methodically, and kept certain days as days of 
abstinence. 

Nothing moie is told us till the year 1005 —momentous as 
the 1 >ear of the Great Plague --when a change came to Margaret 
Blagge’s fortunes, and her pt aceful life was over for ever. Like 
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most of ‘ the people of quality,’ the Blagges fled from London 
during the Plague, and went to stay with Colonel Blagge’s rela- 
tions in Suffolk. During the days of her Court life, Margaret 
often looked back to that happy time in the country with regret 
and longing. Her summons to go out into the world now' came 
to her, for the Xing, and the Duke of York, had not forgotten 
the debt of gratitude they owed to the preserver of the ‘ Scaffold 
George,’ and Colonel Blagge having no sons, they determined to 
provide for his daughters to the best of their ability, or at least 
to give them the opportunity of providing for themselves, by 
making suitable marriages. 

Margaret's eldest sister Henrietta Maria, a lively frivolous 
girl, who afterwards married Sir Thomas Yarburgb, was already 
maid-of -honour to Anne Hyde, Duchess of York. She had evi- 
dently offended the lively Count Grammont, who describes her 
spitefully in his memoirs as having hair so fair that it was almost 
white, a characteristic which, according to him, she shared with 
her husband ; and a complexion ‘ the same all over ; with two little 
hollow eyes, adorned with white eyelashes, as long as one’s linger.’ 

The Duchess of Y’ork now asked that Margaret also should 
enter her service. Margaret was very young to be thrown into 
the midst of the penK ol Court hie, and if we belie\e Grammont 
her elder sister was hardly likely to be much support to her. 
Her mother, therefore, parted from her most unwillingly. How- 
ever, it was evidently impossible to neglect so good an oppor- 
tunity for her daughter’s advancement, and when Margaret was 
thirteen, she became maid-of-honour to the Duchess of York. 

It was an age of htence, and the Court of the Duke ol York, 
though not so brilliant, was little less immoral than that of the 
King. Matters we should consider unmentionable were discussed 
freely, even the J loyal Princesses when children being told most 
openly about the Court scandals. Innocence was not the lashion ; 
and doubtless no attempt was made to shield Margaret Blagge 
from a knowledge of the owl surrounding her. She soon lost 
her mother, who was, she notes, at first afraid ol death, but 
eventually ‘ ended her life chearfully, and without pame, left hei 
family in order, and was much lamented.’ 

Margaret contrasts the happiness of her death with the miser- 
able end of the Duelc-ss of York, ‘a pimeess honomed, in 
power, had much witt, much mony, much esteeme ’ Margaret 
was most assiduous in her attendance on the Duchess during her 
last illness and pitied her extremely. ‘ She (lied (poore creature,) ’ 
she says, ‘ in doubt of her Religion, without the Sacrament, or 
divine by her, like a jxaore wretch ; none remcmhrrd her after- 
one weeke, none sorn for her.’ The misery of Anne Hyde’s 
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deathbed may certainly be accounted for, if we believe the story 
which imputed her change of faith solely to a desire to conciliate 
James, after he discovered her love-affair with the fascinating 
Henry Sidney. 

After the death of the Duchess of York, Margaret became 
maid-of-honour to the Queen. The resolutions in her private 
diary at this time are noteworthy , as they not only illustrate 
her character, but throw interesting sidelights on life at Court. 
The first runs as follows : 

T must, till lent, rise att halfe an hoour after eight o’clock ; whilst 
putting on morning cloathes, say the prayer for Death and the Te Deum; 
then presently to my prayers, and, soe, either dress my selfe or goe to 
Church prayers In dressing, I must consider how little it signifyes to the 
saveing of my soule, and how foolish ’tis to be angry about a thing so 
unnecessary. Consider what Our Saviour suffered. Oh Lord, assist me 

Looking at the dr gage costume of Court ladies at that time as 
depicted by Lely, we wonder that the adjustment of any part 
of an attire which has been described as ‘a nightdress held 
together by a single brooch,’ could have been sufficiently serious, 
even painful, to gi\e rise to these solemn resolutions of patience. 

Other determinations are to eat little at supper if she has 
‘ dyned well,’ to have only two dishes at each meal, and not 
to sit up later than half pa ‘4 eleven, all of them excellent hygienic 
rules. Th(> resolve that ‘ On Frvdayes and Wednesdays I’le 
eat nothing till after evening prayer’ seems of more doubtful 
value, and may have accounted for her delicate appearance, on 
which Evelyn often comments 

The following rules set the difficulties of Court life m a strong 
light • 

Now as to pleasure, the> arc speaking of playes and laughing at devout 
people; well, I will laugh at myself for my impertinincyes, that by degrees 
I may come to wonder why any body does like me. 

Later Margaret says . 

When they sjonke fllthjly. tho’ I be laughed att, looke grave, remem- 
bring that of Micha [Malachij there will a tyme come when the Lord will 
bind his Jewells. Never meddle with others bulsness; nor hardly ask a 
question; talke not slightly of religion If you speak e any thing they like, 
say ’tis borrowed, and be humble when commended. Before I siteake. Lord, 
assist me; when I pray. Lord, heart* me; when I am praised. God, humble 
me. May the clock, the candle, everything I see, instruct me Lord; 
cleanse my hands, lot t my feete tread thy pathes. Is any body laughed att, 
say it may Ik* my east*; is any in trouble, say, * Lord, in justice I deserve 
it, butt thou art all mercy; make me thankfull ’ 

Reading these remarkable resolutions, we must remember that 
they were not penned by a quiet, retiring girl, but by a gay, witty 
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creature, whose reputation for liveliness was so great that Evelyn 
refused for some tune to make her acquaintance, as he ‘ fancied 
her some airy thing, that had more Witt than Discretion.’ 

However Mrs. Howard, who was one of Evelyn’s most inti- 
mate friends, and whose daughters Anne and Dorothy were maids- 
of-honour to Queen Catherine, brought Margaret DJagge several 
times to Evelyn’s 4 poore villa,’ and Mrs. Evelyn was charmed 
with her. 

.Nevertheless, in spite of all Evelyn heard of Margaret’s per- 
fections, he refused to meet her for nearly seven years, 4 con- 
sidering,’ he says playfully, that he ‘was the most unfitt person 
in the world for the entertainments of the Anti-Chamber, and 
the little Spiritts that dwell in Dairy Land.’ At last, however, 
Evelyn was persuaded to make Margaret’s acquaintance, and 
with the object ol doing flu- he paid a usit to Dorothy Howard, 
with whom she shared a room. 

Evelyn found Margaret in full toilette, prepared for ' Audience 
and Ceremony ’ ; but it being one of her days of solemn devo- 
tion she would not talk much. Pleaded with Iyer modest 
demeanour, he usited her again. This time she united him 
to dine with her and ho was much charmed to find that wit, 
beauty, and elegance did not pro\ent her from being devout, 
religious, and self-controlled. 

When Dorothy Howard left town, Margaret asked Evelyn 
to come often to see her, ‘ if he were not weary of her, and would 
he soe charitable.’ Their intimacy increased: and on another 
occasion, of which Evelyn often thought later with mingled 
pleasure and grief, she begged him to become her friend, and 
half m jest, took up a piece <>f paper on which while they talked, 
lie had idly drawn a figure which resembled an altar. Ender 
this she wrote ‘ }}e this the Symbol! of limolablo Eieindship 
Marg. "Blagge, Ibth October, ](J7-,’ and added the words ‘ Eor 
my brother E.’ 

So was the bond of fnendship established, and except on one 
occdMon which hurt .John E\el\n deeph , the compact was faith- 
fully oldened on lw>th sides. E\el\n was neatly Unity \oais 
older than Margaiet, so that their relations resembled those of 
father and daughter, and she* confided thoroughly in him. She 
told him about her l<»\e affairs, she entrusted bun with the man- 
agement of tier small fortune, they pra\ed and wsited the poor 
together and she w;e most dear to bis wile and children. His 
admiration for her was intense. 

With h<*i I*ietj trow up hei Witt (1 m* says], which wan roc spai klinjj;. 
amtmiianu'd with a Judgment and I-]lo<jucne<» ho e\term dnary, a Iieuuty and 
A\re boo charming and lovely, in a word, an AddioHH woe unlvernally 
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takcing, that after a few years the Court never saw* or had seen such a 
Constellation of perfections amongst all their splendid Circles. Nor did 
this, nor the admiration It created, the Eulogies she every day received, 
and application of the greatest i>ersons at all elate her; she was still the 
name, allwayes in perfect good humour, allwayes humble, allwayes 
Religious to exactness. J 1 1 rendred her not a whitt moross, tho’ sometymes 
more serious, casting still about how she might continue the hours of pub- 
li<iue and private devotion and other exercises of piety, to comply with her 
duty and attendance on her Royall Mistress without singularity or Re- 
proach. 


These words, thrilling with emotion, were written by Evelyn 
after Margaret Hlagge had died — suddenly, and in the flower 
of Iter youth, leaving in the heart of her fatherly friend a sorrow 
which lasted always. It may therefore be argued that a certain 
exaggeration may be exported in this account of her perfections 
There is no gainsaying the fact, however, that in at least one 
notable instance when beauty and talent were required, Margaret 
was selected both by the King and by the Duke of York to take 
the principal place; while if we put into juxtaposition Evtdyn’s 
words about 4 the application the greatest persorr ’ made to the 
young maid-of-honour, and the good resolutions in Margaret’s 
private diary : ' not to talke foolishly to men, more especially the 
King ’ ; and again : 4 be sure ncvei to talk to the King ’ ; we 
may feel sure that Charles, who was a connoisseur in female 
charms, at least appreciated Margaret Dlagge’s society. 

Margaret was however pi oof against advances from high 
quaiters, for she had already made her choice \\ ith ‘ Caution and 
Judgement,’ Evelyn says; and lor nine years Sidney Godoiphin 
and she ‘had been the most mtne and faithful loveis m the 
w or Id. ’ 

Evelyn was a umnexion of the Godoiphin family, and it is 
probable that the cleai-headed and astute Sidney, realising his 
valuable qualities, [xanted him out to Margaret as likely to be 
a wist' and kind adv ism. It is evident that poverty was the 
reason that tla* mamago was so long deferred, though Evelyn 
does not tell us this ideally, indeed seems rather puzzled at the 
long delay before Margaret became Mrs. Godoiphin. 

However, we know th.it Mis Elagge was in 4 straitened cir- 
eunist mct's’ timing her widowhood, and Sidney was the third son 
out of a family of sixteen, thirteen of whom were alive when their 
mother, Iaidv (iodolphm, drew up her will in 1668. Sir Francis 
Godoiphin , Sidney’s lather, had died the year before, and was 
onlv able to divide his money so as to leave some of his children 
an income of 120/., while others had to be content with one of 
•10/. Therefore Sidnev was obliged to make his own way in the 
world, and started at the age of nineteen as one of Charles the 
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Second’s pages. His aspirations were political, and at the age 
of twenty-three he became Member of Parliament. This was in 
the year 1668, and two years earlier an engagement had taken 
place secretly between him and Margaret Blagge. 

Even Sidney’s own family were not admitted to his confidence 
about this, for in 1670 one of his sisters went to London, and 
wrote from there that she had seen Margaret Blagge, ‘ and made 
discoveries that have increased our familiarity, but you are not 
to make much reply to this, or imagine by it a marriage, for 1 
don’t think 'tis so yet.’ 

That Margaret suffered from the long probation is evident, 
for Evelyn mentions the ‘ languishments ’ to which she was sub- 
ject, and which were she said due to that mysterious malady ‘ the 
spleene ’ ; but which Evelyn attributed to desire for the presence 
of her lover. 

On one occasion, when Sidney had gone with his relation Sir 
William Godolphm on a mission to Spain, w T here lie was taken 
ill, she looked 4 so solemnly ’ when Evelyn came to see her, that 
he a&ked the cause of her melancholy, and as she said-- rather 
ungratefully, it must be allowed — that she had not a friend in the 
world, asked how she esteemed ‘ a certain gentleman beyond the 
seas.’ When she realised that he knew her secret she would 
often talk to him about her love affairs. Her piety was not 
free from the morbid element noticeable m the religion of her 
contemporai v, Q>ucen Mary the Second, and she would sometimes 
be filled with ‘ sad and frieglitfull apprehensions,’ look upon God 
as a 4 severe exacter,’ who would never be satisfied with what 
she had done, and think that instead of marrying, it w T as her 
duty to retire from the world, and give herself up to devotion. 
Evelyn did hi 6 - best to combat these ideas, but he agreed with 
her intention to leave the Court, and to go to h\e at Berkeley 
House with Lord and Lady Berkeley of Stratton, relations ot 
the Godolphm family. The first Berkeley House, which was 
on the site of a farm called Hay Hill Faun, had lately been burnt 
down, and the new Beikeley House had cost nearly 30,000/ to 
build, so t > i a t , as Evelyn remarks, it was really a palace. 

After obtaining royal permission — apparently with some diffi- 
culty — Margaret took up her abode there, to the grief not only 
of the Xing and Queen, but also of the whole Court. 4 4 4 Is Mrs 
Blagge goeing 4> ” sayes a faire creature; “ why stay I here any 
longer?” ’ Margaret lor her part wept bitterly at parting from 
Dorothy Howard, her constant companion at Court, but was 
delighted to leave her ‘ Captivitye.’ 

‘ The moment she sett foote in the Coat h her eyes sparkled 
with joy ’ and she rushed into Berkeley House, and ‘ sprung 
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into the caresses of my lady.’ She was evidently a welcome 
visitor. However as nothing on earth is perfect, in spite of the 
Oratory arranged for Margaret in a remote part of the house, 
she soon began to find it very difficult to give herself up to a 
life of devotion. Visitors came, Lady Berkeley wanted her 
society, and besides these distractions there were difficulties — 
probably monetary — about her love affairs. 

Therefore worried and unhappy, in spite of Evelyn’s remon- 
strances, she determined to leave London, and to live by herself 
at Hereford, under the direction of George Benson, Dean of Here- 
ford, who had long been her spiritual father. Her health w’as 
at this time delicate and she looked thin and pale. Evelyn was 
distressed at her appearance, and made her promise that when 
Lord Berkeley’s family moved to Twickenham Park, she would 
drink ‘ the Cows milk m the Morning.’ Arrived there, her life 
of piety continued, each day being carefully mapped out, and she 
still complained of the ‘ observances and ceremonyes of visitts, 
formal meals, etc.’ Evelyn was strong in counselling marriage. 

‘ The trueth is,’ lie says, ‘ T did heartyly pitty that worthy Gentle- 
man [Sidney Godolphin], and saw noe reason in the world why 
they should not both be happy m each other.’ Indeed in spite 
of her li'TOk* resolution 1 ', with charming and most human 
inconsistency Margaret permitted her lover to come often to 
see her; m fact she ‘almost broke her heart if he abstain'd from 
comeing. ' 

She now agreed to a compromise, and instead of retiring to 
complete solitude, she said she would take a little house at Green- 
wich and lead a religious hie there for a time. Evelyn felt 
very doubtful about the wisdom of this resolution. In the first 
place he was not quite certain as to the propriety of so young 
a lady hung by herself, and he was also sure that it would not 
be judicious for one who was naturally very reserved, to shut 
herself away from the society of her fellow-men. However 
matters were settled, at least for the time, by a Royal Command. 

Charles the Second was intensely fond of the theatre ; he 
was a ho extremely delighted with anything entailing gaiety, 
pleasure, and excitement. Women had then only recently 
appeared on tin* stage, the women's roles having before that 
time been taken by tuns. It was therefore a piquant novelty 
for plays to be jvrformed at Court, in which the maids-of-honour 
took part, and this at the King's instigation had already been 
done. He now determined to provide further excitement for 
the fashionable audience, by allowing the Princess Mary, and 
the Princess Anne, the latter only a child, to take part in the 
performance. 
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Both Charles and James appear to have been much fascinated 
by this idea, and Cahsto , or the Chaste Nympho, was specially 
written by John Crone tor the occasion. Whatever may he our 
modern ideas as to its fitness to be acted by young girls, this 
wa-s according to Evelyn, ‘ exactly modest, and suiteable to the 
performers.’ 

To ensure the success of the theatricals, it. was necessary for 
someone who could act well to take the principal part; and 
Margaret Blagge, who had on like occasions acquitted herself 
most brilliantly, was, to her great distress, ordered to take the 
role of Diana. 

Margaret was at this time more than usually worried about 
pecuniary matters. It was customary for the King and Queen 
to give a sum of money to every maid-of-honour who either 
married, or retired from Court unmarried with royal sanction. 
Margaret had not yet received this present, which, if she con- 
templated matrimony, was of course of great importance to her. 
It was in vain that she petitioned the Duke of York to approach 
the King on the subjo<t. and it must ha\e seemed a mockery to 
her that on the 15th of December 1671 — the mueh-dieaded day 
of the performance — she was decked out in 20,000/. woith of 
jewels. We are told that she acted her part to perfection, hut 
that heedless of all the plaudits, when she went 

into the timing n*nnc», where several! Lndyes her companions were railing 
with the Gallants trilleimrly enough till they were called to re-enter, she, 
under pretence of conning her next part, was retired into a Corner, reading 
a boohe of devotion. 

The enthusiasm about the theatricals was so great that the 
performance was reflated a week later, when Margaret lost a 
diamond \alued at Ml/, which had been lent her by the (’ountess 
of Suffolk. The stage was immediately swept, and every effort 
was made to find the jewel, hut the scan h was fruitless. ‘ Pio- 
bably it had been taken from her,’ says Evelyn, ‘as she was 
oft environ'd with that infinite Crowd which ’tis impossible to 
avoid upon such occasions.’ Margaret was much distressed, 
as she was of course responsible for tin* trinket, and her relief 
was great when the Duke of York sent her money to make good 
her loss. 

Perhaps Sidney (iodolphm’s love* — like Maigaiet's, of a calm, 
reasonable order —was t -t i rre J to violence by seeing Ins betrothed 
the cynosure of all eves, ko that he made* great efforts to shorten 
the time of waiting; at any rate soon after the pel fornianre, lit* 
managed to obtain the j*>st of Broom of the Bedchamber to the 
King, and on the 10th of May 1075 lie and Margaret Blagge were 
married secuth at the Temple Church Di . Edward Bake per- 
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formed the ceremony, Lady Berkeley and one of Margaret’s 
servants being the only people present. 

Though Margaret had promised that she would never marry 
without Evelyn’s knowledge, and had indeed said that he should 
give her away, the secret was not divulged to him. However 
he discovered it, or had at least strong suspicions about it, very 
soon after ‘the Knott ’ was tied, for Margaret sent to ask him 
to let her read all the letters she had written to him, which she 
knew he preserved carefully. 

Though Evelyn assures us that there was nothing in them 
‘ which might not have past the severest Eye,’ Margaret was 
anxious to make certain that they could do no harm if they were 
unfortunately to fall ‘ into hands that prophane everything.’ 
After reading them carefully she returned them to him intact, and 
though his fee linns were hurt he pretended to suspect nothing 
unusual. He was really puzzled when she began to consult him 
as to whether she should go with Lady Berkeley to Paris, and 
stay there for some time, ‘to see how* God would dispose of 
things. ’ 

We cannot help accusing Margaret of duplicity at this time, 
and we pity the old friend who suspected that he was being 
deceived, and \et could hardly bring himself to believe it. 
However, Margin et was in a difficult position, and it is perhaps 
a concession to human frailty which softens the pure but rather 
rigid outline of hei eharacUr, that at the dictation of the husband 
she lied to the friend. For, as Evelyn discovered later, it was 
Sidney Godolplun, afterwaids the secretive cautious statesman, 
who had insisted on absolute silence except to Lady Berkeley. 
Probably Margaret felt no qualm of conscience about the matter, 
for she was now (lodolplim’s wife, and marital obedience was 
no fiction in the days of Charles the Second. 

It was eumtually decided that Margaret should go to Paris, 
where Loid Berkeley was being dispatched as special Ambassa- 
dor; and K\elyn confided to her charge his young son, who was 
most anxious to tra\el. The journe\ was delayed for some time 
owing to Lord Berkeley being seized with a fit of apoplexy while 
attending the Council at Whitehall. When it was at last under- 
taken, the party tnuelled by easy stages, and Evelyn accompanied 
them as far as Lover. 

Margaret was, he says. ‘ as full of sorrow* as she could hold ’ 
and could hardly speak when he parted from her on Dover beach. 
She had alieady said good-bye to her husband, who was afraid of 
showing his feelings publicly if he were to accompany her further. 
Evelyn, without knowing about the marriage, realised the reason 
for her intense grief, aud tried in vain to persuade her that it 
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was folly for her and Godolphin to torture themselves by this 
separation ; she declared that she could not forsake Lady Berkeley 
for fear that Lord Berkeley might be taken ill aboard and she 
left a widow with no friend beside her. 

Arrived in Paris, Margaret led a life of seclusion, and refused 
even to visit the Court, though Louis the Fourteenth had heard 
so much of her wit and beauty that he was most anxious to see 
her. However, m spite of her attempts to lead a life of retire- 
ment, she was obliged to play cards four hours every day, and 
to go into society with Lady Berkeley. 

Where ever a certain Lady goes (if iny Lady H tx 1 liott att hand) I must 
trudge; soe that poore I can scarce say my Prayers, and seldoine or never 
read. 

Margaret was most unhappy in Pans. For one thing she 
felt very strongly that horror of the Roman Catholic religion w hicli 
anyone reading about her contemporary, Queen Mary the Second, 
realises to have been a real determining factor in the life of those 
days. Mingled with this was no doubt a restlessness horn of 
love which made her miserable while she was absent from Sidney 
Godolphin. 

At any rate when Lord Berkeley prepared to go to Ninieguen 
where the famous Treaty for winch he was Plenipotentiary was 
m progress, she returned to England under the chaperonage of 
Mr. Bernard Greenvile. a traveller on Ins way back from Italy 
Young Evelyn was very sorry for her departure, which he cor- 
rectly ascribed to the overmastering influence of the tender 
passion. In an amusing letter to his father from Paris, he 
complains of the flight of Ins ‘ Pretty, Pious, Pearly Go\ernesse,' 
whose going has, he say.", made ‘ this place cease to be either 
Athens, or any thing else but a very melancholy abode to me,’ 
and he expresses jealousy of ‘her Agamemnon, ’ and says he can 
‘ hardly forbear drawing on him at this distance.’ 

Evelyn had arranged for a lodging for Margaret at Dr. 
Warnett’s at Covent Garden, and the day after her arrival in 
London he went to see her, and she expressed with ' such assevera- 
tion as m my whole life before I never heard her utter,’ her sorrow 
at having been comjKdled to deceive him. Though Evelyn was 
much troubled by what she told him, he of course promised for- 
giveness, and gave ready help in a business matter to do with 
some land at Spalding which had been bequeathed by her mother 
to her and her sisters. 

Margaret Godolphin now moved to Berkeley House, her mar- 
riage was announced, and she received congratulations from her 
friends, while the faithful Evelyn managed to secure for her a 
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considerable sum of money which she had been in danger of 
losing. He also began to build and furnish ‘ that pretty habita- 
tion for her in Scotland lard, which she contrived and adorn’d 
with hoc much Ingenuity and decency.’ 

Her marriage announced, and an accomplished fact, Margaret 
Godolphin had nothing to wish for but a child; indeed the 
mother’s yearning was so strong in her that she adopted an orphan 
girl, whom she used to dress and to undress, and treat as her 
own offspring. Her husband had settled the whole of her portion 
of 4000/. upon herself, and much of this she spent in charity. 
Her only anxieties now seem to have been the occasional illnesses 
of her husband, that ‘ Dear Man,’ as she called him, who was 
subject to feverish attacks. After tw T o years of married life a 
crowning joy came to tier, in the knowledge that she was to 
become a mother. 

On Tuesday, the 3rd of September 1678, a son was born to 
her : and while in church on the following Sunday, Evelyn 
received the following letter from Sidney Godolphin : 

My poore wife is fallen very ill of a ffever, with lightness in her head. 
You know who sayes the prayer of the faithfull shall save the sick; 1 
humbly bogg your charitable prayers for this poore creature and your dis- 
tracted servant London, Saturday, 0 a clock. 

Evelyn hurried at once to the house, hunted up doctors — for 
Godolphin was too prostrated wuth grief to do anything — and with 
Anne Howard, now Lady Sylvius, held the patient’s hands during 
her paroxysms of delirium. Every resource of the medical science 
of those days was tried, hut m vain; and at about one o’clock, 
on Monday, September 9, 1678, at the age of *26, Margaret 
Godolphin, in Evelyn’s words, 4 quietly rendered up her happy 
soule to her blessed Redeemer. ’ 

Mrs Godolphin left a very touching letter for her husband. 

In tin* first place, my dear, [she says,] beleive me, that of all earthly 
things \ou weie and are the most dear to me; and I am convinced that 
unbod} ever had a better or halfe see good a husband. 

After leawng bequests to her servants and friends and begging 
Sidney’s pardon for faults which she humbly imputes to herself, 
such as had housekeeping, and fits of occasional melancholy, she 
goes on 

l*i a>, my deure, Ik* kind to that poore child 1 leave behind, for my sake, 
who lov’d you soe well; butt 1 need not bidd you, I know you will be soe. 

This child, who was christened Francis, succeeded his father 
as Earl of Godolphin, and married Henrietta Churchill, eldest 
daughter of the great Duke of Marlborough. His mother’s for- 
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tune had been at her request settled on him, and Evelyn, at 
Godolphin's desire, continued to take charge of it, as he had 
done during Mrs. Godolphin’s life-time. 

She was buried, as she had wished, with her husband's 
ancestors at Godolphin in Cornwall. Sidney Godolphm does 
not rest with her. When he died thirty-four years later, after 
having been for some years Lord High Treasurer of England, 
he was buried in Westminster Abbey, where a slab in the south 
aisle commemorates his memory. 

M\ry E. S\nd\rs. 
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Among the thousands of people who have admired the treasures 
of the Wallace Collection theie must be many who have wanted 
to learn something more of the makers and first buyers of those 
works of French decoiative art than is to be found even in the 
admirable Catalogue It so happens that there exists a book, 
little known m England, 1 which contains in wonderful detail a 
first-hand hi. -dory of the ait trade in Paris during ten central years 
of the eighteenth century, so far as it concerned the man who, 
except as regards pictures, max he called the leading dealer. This 
was La/.are Du\aux, Marchand Bijou tier Ordinaire du Boi ’ ; 
and the hook is his / a i rr-.f nurnal For the years 1748-1758, which 
was published in 1^73 for the Soeiete des Bibliophiles Franyais 
In that learned student and connoisseur, Bonis Courajod. The 
two volumes are a model of what such a book should he. Whereas 
the second contains an exatt transcript of the two extant parts 
( B and ('* of Duvaux's 1 u\ re-Journal , or ledger, the first gives a 
proper setting to the storx by exhibiting, under many different 
headings, the world of producers, buyers and distributors with 
whom Dmaux had to do. To the ample Introduction wherein, 
supported by full notes and references. M. Courajod sketches the 
principal amateurs, dealers and aitists of the day — many of them 
mentioned, with exact detail- of their purchases, in the Livre- 
Journal — the editor has added a hundred pages on the chief 
Fiencli colle< tions of that time, of which the record remains in 
the multitude of sale catalogues existing in the Bibliotheque 
N.itionale and elsewhere It would he interesting to dwell on 
sexeral of these, such as the collections formed by MM. Blondel 
de (laignx, (iaignat (who owned La Gwconda of Leonardo), La 
lave de dully, and man\ others, whose pictures, dispersed by 
the Rex obit ion, have often found their way into English houses, 
but these details ha\o nothing to do with Duvaux, and xve must 
pass them by 

Lazare Duvaux was born about 1703, and died in 1758, so 

1 Tt should ho mentioned that the book was used, and quoted, by the late Lady 
Pilko in her admirable work on French F.ighteenth-Centurv Art. 
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that his business life covered the central period of the reign of 
Louis the Fifteenth (1715-1774), and, what was more important 
for his business, the eight best years of the ascendancy of Madame 
de Pompadour. lie carried on his trade first in the Rue de la 
Monnoie and then in the Rue Saint-Honore, at that time the 
centre of ‘ elegant ’ business — the Bond Street and Regent Street 
of Pans -where we know that at least eight or ten leading art 
dealers were settled at the time. The two parts of Dmaux’s 
Journal which have come down to us begin with the year 174R, 
but we know from other sources that he was in business quite 
eight years earlier. His range was wide, and in spite of the 
rigid corporation laws of the France of that time, Puvaux seems 
to have been indifferently described as merrier, bijoufur, jouaillirr , 
and orfevre. From Savary, the author of a celebrated Diction- 
noire Umvcrscl du Commerce (1741), we learn strange things 
about the trade organisation of that time; how, for example, a 
merrier may sell, but not make or mend ; and that ‘ no merchants 
or artisans, except orf circs or their widows, may do any trade 
in orfcvrern bearing the Paris mark, though they may sell 
silversmiths’ work coming from abroad.’ Such limitations 
were evidently found intolerable as soon as business began 
to be done on a large scale; at all events Puvaux, who soon 
captured many influential clients, and became attached to the 
Court, was able to practise many cognate trades with a freedom 
that is almost modern His Journal shows that he dealt m every- 
thing that might ornament the person or the room ; he bought 
and sold precious stones, lie mounted them as jewels; he made, 
or caused to be made, all sorts of silver and gold plate; above 
all, in pursuit of the handicraft to which he had been trained, 
he was fnndcnr , nstlrur, mnnlcur cn ruivre , and to him and those 
he employed are doubt le 4 *- owing a number of those metal mounts 
for cabinets, tables, bureaux, chandeliers, and china vases which 
are seen in such abundance in every collection of French 
eighteenth-century furniture On every page of the Journal one 
finds two or three entries of the kind Sometime* it is 1 deux 
paires de grand* bras a trois branches dore* d’or moulu ’ ; some- 
times ‘ deux encojgnures baties de chene . . avec ornemens dores 
d‘or moulu ’ ; now and then. Put rarelv, we have a piece mounted 
with gib bronze ‘dan 4 * le gout de Boulle ’ But few of the 
amateurs of 1750 cared for anything so old-fashioned, so wanting 
in ‘ elegance ’ as Boulle’ 1 work; they were satisfied with the 
graceful cabinet work and metal work of their own daw as wutli 
the light-hearted painting of Watteau and Boucher It is curious, 
however, to notice that among the exceptions wuas the greatest 
of all collectors, Madame de Pompadour herself, who had a keen 
sense of the continuity of French decorative art, and is often 
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mentioned in the Journal as a buyer of fine old pieces as well 
as of innumerable new ones. 

For whom did Duvaux cater? The answer is written in the 
Journal. First for the King, the Royal Princes and Princesses, 
and for the more than Royal lady just named, who for nearly 
twenty years controlled the policy, and spent the money, of 
France. .Next came the nobles and high officials — ministers, 
ambassadors, fermiers-generaux, who nobly copied their Royal 
master in buying furniture, porcelain, jewellery, and especially 
ornamental rrietalw^ork, for their houses and chateaux, and, in 
the case of the ambassadors, for gifts to foreign courts — politically 
a very important item. Then come a certain number of genuine 
collectors, men who are chiefly remembered by the catalogues of 
their pictures (Tallard, Choiseul, Jullienne, Pa Live de Jully, 
etc.), but who may be said to have followed and strengthened the 
French tradition of surrounding fine pictures with fine furniture. 
Our own Wallace Collection is a supreme example of this ; Lord 
Hertford and Sir Richard Wallace would have thought it almost 
a contradiction in terms to have hung fine pictures unless the 
furniture and the decoration of the house were equally fine and 
equally valuable. In this they were simply doing what was done 
generally by the customers of Duvaux and their contemporaries 
Nearly all the great sale catalogues of the eighteenth century m 
France, of which a great number are m existence, tell of i ollections 
not exclusively of pictures ; typical examples are those of Blondel 
de Gagny, who added to Ins Dutch and Flemish paintings a multi- 
tude of ‘ groupes de bronze,’ cabarets of the rarest porcelain, and 
miniatures ; and of Randon de Loisset, the friend of Boucher, and 
the owner of choice pictuies, Italian marbles, and Boulie furniture. 
It is curious to note that the term ‘ amateur ’ and ‘ collector ’ was 
aKo quite eommonh extended to those who gathered together 
curiosities of natural history. Often a rich man would add to 
his picture gallery a large collection of shells, these being in par- 
ticular favour. Indeed, one very interesting item m Baron 
Pichon’s Appendix to the Journal specifies that the famous 
Francois Boucher, premier pt nitre du Hoi, possessed a little 
cabinet of the kind, including shells, 4 which attracted all eyes . . . 
by the beauty and variety of their colours and by their perfect 
preservation.’ t’ould there he a better education for a colourist 0 

As w'e have indicated already, the name of one customer stands 
out supreme — the name of Madame de Pompadour. Indeed just 
as she was for nearly twenty years the source and mainspring of 
the movement of the industrial arts in France, just as she w r as, 
through her astonishing activity and no less astonishing command 
of the public money, the one central employer and mspirer of the 
great architects, sculptors, and decorators of that day, so she was, 
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as might have been expected , the most generous customer and 
patron of the man who, largely through her aid, became the chief 
dealer in the productions of decorative art m all its branches, 
ft may indeed be said that the principal \alue of this Journal 
of Duvaux is to be found in the series of perfectly authentic 
details which it gives of Madame de Pompadour's minoi expendi- 
ture, that is to say, her expenditure on matters other than build- 
ing. With the history of those larger extravagances we are not 
here directly concerned. It has been told once for all by the 
(Joncoiirts in what is perhaps the best of the six \ ol nines in 
which those admirable writers, a generation ago, umeiled so 
much of the secret history of the eighteenth century m Prance, 
and there is no need to do more at this moment than to gi\e as 
it were a glimpse of her as a builder of those palaces and villas 
for which Duvaux was to supply so much of the ornament 
Assuredly the modern world has never seen a more wonderful 
woman. Cleopatra among the ancients may have equalled her in 
fascination and in the love of splendour ; but Cleopatra was of royal 
birth, and Jeanne Poisson was the daughtei of a disgraced official 
and of his scheming wile, in a provincial town m a country where, 
nominally at least, noble birth was the fiist and most essential 
qualification for social or Court success. But she was beautiful, 
amazingly cle\ei\ and amazingly ambitious. She had learnt to 
sing like a professional, to dance like a lady of the ballet, and to 
ride with perfection : and from the moment when, she being yet 
a child, a gipsy had told her fortune and had promised that she 
should be the mistiess of a King, she set herself to become the 
next successor in that long line of which Madame de Chateauroux 
was the existing and rather faded representative. At the age of 
fifteen she married a man of the minor nobility, M. d’Etioles, 
who was and lemamed jeallv in lo\e with her; hut she got rid 
of him not without difficulty, and after a short time was installed, 
in spite of the opposition of a strong paity in the Court and of 
an active band of hitter epigrammatists, as the accepted undress 
of the King. Her reign began in 17-15 and continued unbroken 
till her death nineteen \ears later, during which time she con- 
tinued with wonderful cleverness to make herself necessary to a 
sensualist cursed with continuous ennui, and, what is from an 
historical }>oint of view more irnjHirtant , practically to dnect, 
personally or through her nominees, the foreign policv of I 4 ' ranee. 

In this place we are only concerned with Madame de 
Pompadour as 1 1 it* patroness and employer of artisP and as the 
purchaser of their woilo. Here are a few details, collected from 
official records or from contemporary memoirs by the (Joncoiirts, 
of the houses she bought and built with the money of the King, 
i.e. the money of an over-taxed }>eople. First came the estate of 
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Crtkiy, near Dreux, which she bought originally for 650,000 livres, 
but which, after the architect 1/ Assurance and the landscape 
gardener JO’ Isle had done with it, and after the chateau was 
furnished, cannot have cost less than two millions. Then she 
ielt the need of a smaller house and bought La Celle, close to 
Versailles (which had somehow become a perquisite of Bachelier, 
one of the .King's valets), for 260,000 livres, and it of course 
had to be transformed into a fairy palace. This was not enough. 
Rusticity, Arcadian simplicity, of the expensive type we find in 
Watteau’s pictures, was beginning to be the rage, so that the 
Fa\ourite mu. -4 have a ‘ Hermitage,’ nay, three of them. There 
was the Hermitage of Versailles, built upon ground presented to 
her by the Jvmg, a simple little house costing 283,000 livres ; and 
this was followed by two other Hermitages, at Fontainebleau and 
at Compiegne. The special object of the Fontainebleau cottage 
w as that the lady might keep a poultry farm there ; and it only 
cost 216,000 livres. At Versailles she built an ‘Hotel’ costing 
about the same, and m Fans, not satisfied with the line rooms 
assigned to her in the Hotel Pontchartrain, she must have a house 
of her own, so she bought for 730,000 livres the house of the 
Comte JJ’FiVreux, and promptly set to work to alter it, to provide 
for it a splendid suite of Gobelins tapestries, and to spend upon 
its decoration altogether some 95,000 livres. By one of Fate’s 
little ironies this Hotel D’Eueux is now the Elysee, the official 
home of the head of the Republican Government. More im- 
portant than ail was the beautiful Palace called Bellevue, with its 
marvellous series of apartments and its special Picture Gallery 
designed by Madame de Pompadour herself, adorned with 
sculptured gai lands and furnished with the best pictures of 
Boucher. This is said to have cost just over two and a half 
millions, but she presently got tired of it, sold it back to the 
King (who this time made a good bargain), proceeded to rent a 
house from the Due do la Valhere, and spent 200,000 livres in 
decorating it, and another, a country house near St. Ouen, from 
another duke, on which in five \ears she spent half a million livres. 
It is to the furniture and decoration of these places that her 
purchases from Duvaux were mainly destined, but let us note that 
she also t(x>k in hand some of the King’s own residences, especially 
Choisy. It is true that all the twenty-three important lots of 
purchases for this palace recorded in the Journal are in the name 
of the King himself ; that only means that His Majesty paid the 
hill directly ; there can be no question that the lady chose the 
‘lanterns of silver-mounted crvstal,’ the 4 four sugar-basins on 
stands of Vincennes porcelain,’ and all the rest, just as she 
chose the hundreds of similar articles that were sent in her 
name to Crecy and her other ‘ Pavilions.’ 

Vol. XC— No. 535 2 H 
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Madame de Pompadour’s own big purchases begin in Novem- 
ber 1750, and the 19th to the 2‘2nd of that month were evidently 
for her a glorious time of spending. The items fill nearly three 
pages of the Journal ; among them are several 1 feux ’ of bronze 
with wonderful mythological decorations, many ‘ branches ’ or 
‘ bras,’ i.e. wall-lights, some of them costing a thousand livres 
apiece ; many pieces or sets of furniture, many elaborate chande- 
liers — these and the ‘ bras ’ being so costly as to suggest that the 
lighting of these great houses was one of the most expulsive parts 
of the installations. Here are some of the entries of the 
furniture : 

Ton chests of drawers, of oak inlaid with sat in wood with copper locks, 
tlie feet and handles gilt with or moulu, 1400/,. ; ten writing-tables, 580/,. ; 
one glass lantern for the King’s antechamber, 510/,.: two others, one with 
nine branches 1520/,.; papering the King's yardc-robe, 54/..: restoring a 
lacquer commode and having it re-varnished b> Martin, so/,.; a lacquer 
commode with pagodas mounted with gilt bronze, the drawers lined with 
satin with gold borders, 2400/,. 

It may he noted that tills list contains two oi three items 
indicating the growth ot new fashions in furniture; the fashion 
tor Oriental lacquer, which was being largely imputed and then 
successfully imitated both in France and m Fngland (witness the 
* Chinese Chippendale’ which came into \ogue about this time) ; 
the success ot the ‘ Verms Martin,’ varnish made by different 
members of the Martin family; and the new \ogue of what soon 
became an article in universal use, common oidmary wall-papers. 
On this la^t point, which has a certain interest, the txhtor of the 
Journal has a good deal to say. Wall-papcis had been lor some 
time known as the papier d es hides, papier dt la ( lime, or papier 
tissu, and, wheieas they were at hrst used ineivh lot screens, 
over-mantel etc., they soon began to be largely imitated in 
France, Germany, and Fngland as inexpensive wall-cosenngs 
taking the place of costly panelling and still more costly tajiestry. 
We cannot here dwell uj>on the history of this rather amusing 
development; it is enough to note an extract from the national 
archives which relates how on October 15, 175(1, the Garde- 
Meuble delivered to the Sieur Duvaux for the purpose of making 
a screen to he used at Choisy twenty-one sheets of papier de la 
( 'tune. 2 

It is not stated that the large No\ ember purchases just 
summarised were for Cn'cy, but eleven months later we find 
another long list of the same type and described as having been 
taken to that particular chateau. Among them are some more 
lanternes more costly than the last, the pair amounting to 

* Some of those papers may be* seen in the exhibition just opened at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 
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3500 iivres ; but the most interesting little detail is that the bill 
includes the travelling expenses of three of the Favourite’s 
artists. Duvaux writes : ‘ Frais de voyage pour MM. Boucher, 
Guesnon, et ramend M. Lagarde, paye 236 Iivres.’ Note that 
the good Duvaux was very particular in his accounts; his prices 
were net, with carriage extra, so that we have such entries as : 

1 La caisse, papier, ficelle et voiture qui a porte la commode et ie 
marbre, 66 Iivres.’ He always charged for his men’s time, and 
the longest bills for rich porcelain and furniture are dotted with 
small items such as sending a man to hang pictures. One such 
item is curious and rather pathetic. It appears that on a certain 
day the great lady coming to the shop found that she had no 
money and borrowed three Iivres from Duvaux to give to a poor 
beggar-woman outside, a sum which he duly entered in his bill. 
But the Favourite’s confidence in Duvaux extended further still. 
He was not only her furnisher and jeweller-in-chief, not only on 
occasion her dispenser of charity, but, strange to say, he now and 
then supplied her dressing-room and her toilet-table. In her 
accounts for 1752 he specifies * un ruband de tete achete a la 
Perle, 6/.’ ; at another time he enters to her name ‘ 6 polished 
steel buckles for her corset ’ ; at another w r e find the entry ‘ 24 
bottles of oil of Venus, 2 88L.’ ; and then again ‘ a box of Portugal 
water,’ a favourite cosmetic. 

All these are only samples chosen almost at random from the 
great lady’s series of purchases, which continued to the time of 
Duvaux’s death in 1758. Passing to other customers we find all 
sorts of names, some of them conspicuous in the history of the 
time, and many those of apparently ordinary people now quite 
forgotten. All the great collectors make a frequent appear- 
ance in his lists. Such uere the Due d’Aumont, the owner of 
two great houses in Paris and famous as a collector of porcelain, 
Oriental and French ; the Comte de Cavlus, amateur, engraver, 
and archaeologist; the Due de Choiseul-Praslin . who not only 
owned a famous collection of pictures of which the catalogue is 
well known, but collected a quantity of fine Boulle and lacquer 
furniture, watches, and clocks which were sold by a descendant 
in 1808 ; M. de Jullienne, described bv Courajod as ‘ the most per- 
fect type of intelligent collector’ : M. La Live de Jully ; the 
Marquis de Marignv, brother of Madame de Pompadour; the 
Due de Tailard, whose sale in 1756 made a great sensation; and 
Louis-Antoine Groza t, Baron de Thiers, nephew and heir of a 
still more celebrated amateur of the same name. To some of 
these we shall return, but in the meantime we may mention a few 
names belonging to other social classes, men perhaps less known 
to history but quite equally important to the fortunes of Duvaux. 
There were gentlemen of the Robe and of the Chamber, such as 

2x3 
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President Henault and President Mole, regular customers of our 
friend, who provided most of the choice furniture for their town 
and country houses. The Church also smiled upon Puvaux ; at 
least two archbishops bought dessert services of Vincennes 
porcelain or something of the kind ; the Abbe dc Bernis, politician 
rather than cleric, did the same ; and a good number of the higher 
clergy have their names on his lists, though, as was natural, the 
serious collectors among them confined themselves to books, 
engravings, and objects of natural history which were outside 
Duvaux’s sphere of influence. Now and then indeed an abbe 
bought at auction a few fine pictures ; such were the Abbe Demee 
and the famous Abbti Provost, author of Manon Lcscaut , who 
bought at the Pasquier sale a charming small example of Paul 
Veronese Different altogether in scale were the purchases of 
the world of finance, the Controleurs-gcncranx , the Hccevcurs- 
gencraux, the Trcsoricrs , the Fermi crs-gcncraux , and of course 
the bankers. At all periods people of this type have been the 
great support of the art-dealers ; it is they who have had both the 
money and the desire to secure social advancement through the 
possession of fine things At no time, moreover, have they played 
a larger part than in days like those of Louis the Fifteenth, when 
the public finances were tottering and when the aid of the bankers 
and the tax-farmers, purchased at a high price, was an absolute 
necessity for the Government. The greater part of the many 
collections of fine pictures dispersed by the Paris auctioneers at 
about this date were formed by financiers, and. as we have said 
already, the collector of pictures was bound to have fine furniture 
and bric-a-brac to match, so that naturally a number of these names 
appear in Duvaux’s lists Grimod de la Bevniere, for instance, 
famous for his splendid apartments and for his wife’s parties, 
frequented by the highest nobles, appears more than fifty times 
in Duvaux’s h'-t of customers. Boussel appears some twentv 
times, hut Bandon de Boisset, who was praised bv Diderot, and 
whose sale catalogue of pictures, issued in 1777, is described as 
‘the most quoted ’ of all the catalogues of the time, only appears 
twdce. But nearly all these financiers bought something, whether 
it was a costly lot of furniture or only a Sevres tea service. As 
for the rest of the bourgeoisie , Courajod justly remarks that for- 
tunes had been so much shaken up and distributed since the 
davR of Law' and the Mississippi scheme that there was no possi- 
bility of drawing an accurate line, and, while many were ruined, 
scores of other people could now* afford to indulge to a certain extent 
in the prevailing ta^te for curiosities. It may almost be said that 
their names only survive in the list of Puvaux ’s occasional cus- 
tomers. Other people prominent in those lists were the men and 
women of the theatre Jolvotte, the famous tenor, who had been 
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the Pompadour ’ b singing master, appears as the buyer of a Dres- 
den tea set, and Mademoiselle Crepin made some purchases, as 
did a less reputable person, Madame Duchapt ; but the most 
famous actress of the day, Hippolyte Clairon, though she had 
a large and important collection (sold in 1773), does not appear 
to have yielded to the temptations of Duvaux. The men of letters 
do not appear in his lists ; they were too poor. 

Paris then, as now, exercised a great attraction for the 
foreigners, and all the wealthiest of them did their duty by Duvaux 
and the other dealers in works of art. Russian princes, English 
lords, the famous Kaunitz, Austrian ambassador and the author 
of the Austro-Ereneh alliance of 1756, Count Moltke of the Danish 
branch of a family whose name is only too well remembered in 
Prance ; representatives, in fact, of most of the noblest and 
wealthiest houses in Europe visited Paris as a matter of course. 
Duvaux sold goods to at least three English lords — Baltimore, 
Hervey and Bolingbroke, the last-named being, not the cele- 
brated statesman, hut his nephew and successor. He made six 
lots of purchases, almost entirely of porcelaine de France, that is, 
of the factory at Sevres, newly established by Madame de Pompa- 
dour, and the note of September 1756 specifies a large and magnifi- 
cent service, the cost of w hic*h ran into several thousand livres. 
One would like to know what has become of this multitude of 
plates and dishes with their great centre-piece of gilt bronze and 
its ‘oval vase of Vincennes porcelain of a new form, gilt and 
adorned with varnished brandies imitating Nature and decorated 
with the most beautiful flowers appropriate to each plant.’ 
Another foreigner of importance, bearing a name which till the 
recent Revolution was well known in the art world of Russia, 
was Count Stroganoff : but his celebrated collection seems to have 
been confined to pictures, bought mostly at the Tallard sale. 
Another was that of Baron von Heinec-ken, who formed for 
Augustus the Third of Saxony the fine cabinet of engravings in 
the Dresden gallery ; and among the rest were a number of un- 
named Englishmen, assumed by Courajod to have been refugees 
in the suite of the Young Pretender. Already, he says, English 
buyers had become formidable competitors in the Paris art 
market . 

Duvaux, of course, had rivals and colleagues in abundance, 
and of these his editor has much to say. It is indeed to the editor, 
and not to the Journal itself, that we have to go for information 
about the highest branch of the art trade, the sales of fine pictures 
and the formation of the great collections, and on these therefore 
an article on Duvaux cannot dwell at any length. The chief fact 
that we learn is that picture-buyers bought mainly at auction, 
and not from dealers. Auctions abounded, for the rule was that 
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collections were generally dispersed after the death of those who 
had formed them. The vente apres dec is was far more of an 
institution in France than in England, for the obvious reason that, 
as a rule, the eldest son only inherited a share, and not the whole, 
of the kimily fortune. In England, till the present economic situa- 
tion caused the break-up of the great estates, works of art went, aR 
a rule, with the land, so that — at least till a few years back — 
Raphaels and Rembrandts remained in the families which had 
bought them a century or more ago. In France it was 
different, and from 1750 onwards we have a multitude of 
catalogues, telling of the dispersal of pictures, statues, and 
other works of art within a few years of the date when 
they were brought together. Except in the Louvre and the 
other public galleries, there are very few French collections 
of really old date, whereas we have still the Bridgewaiter, 
the Woburn, the Alnwick, the Buccleuch, and maiiv other 
collections remaining with the families that formed them, though 
no man can say how long, in the face ol death duties and w T ar 
taxation, they will remain there. Meantime, nobody in 
eighteenth-century France has left a book corresponding to old 
John Smith s Catalogue Ratsonne of the English collections; nor 
does it appear that the Paris of that time possessed anyone like 
the Agnews and Colnaghis, who have led the plot me market in 
London during the last half-century. Perhaps the chief was a 
certain Lambert, who called himselT an English hanker in Paris 
We know that he somehow acquired a fine collection of pictures 
and curiosities, that he exported largely to England, and that 
it was to a ‘Veuve Lambert’ that Puvaux delivered the goods 
bought from him hv Lords Bohngbroke and Hervev. The col- 
lectors bought largely in Italy and in Holland or Belgium ; and 
often they had their importations ‘restored' at home. Of this 
last business M. Courajod has some amusing Tories to tell, 
especially of the doings of a certain Colins, from Brussels, and 
of a Madame Veuve (iodefroy, also a Belgian, who enjoyed the 
position of restorers of the Royal pictures. Colins restored the 
Jo of Correggio, damaged by a son of the Regent, and published 
a vehement protest because a newspaper critic, while praising 
Lis work, had not quite declared him to be Correggio's equal. 
Another critic described him as one ‘able to imitate all masters 
perfectly ’ — a testimonial which must have alarmed any collector 
whose pictures had passed through the Belgian's hands As to 
dealers and workers in other branches of art, it would be easy 
to collect a number of names from the Journal, for Duvaux em- 
ployed them or bought from them habitually, and always put 
down their names and prices. But perhaps we may be content 
with mentioning three, friends of each other and of the best 
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artists of their time : P. J. Mariette, an expert who could write 
as well as judge; Gersaint, for whom Watteau painted an ‘ en- 
seigne,’ and Boucher an amusing business card ; and Basan, whose 
name is to be found at the foot of many an engraving. It was 
Basan who made the ChoiseuI collection, and Mariette who formed 
the picture gallery of Prince Eugene at Vienna and the cabinet 
of engravings in the Imperial gallery. 

The Pompadour outlived Duvaux a few years, and died in 
1764, of physical and moral exhaustion, though she was not yet 
forty-three years old. By a combination of fine taste with lavish 
expenditure she Had certainly given, for the moment, a powerful 
stimulus to French art, and this has made people who admire 
that art a little tender to her vices, as they are not to those of 
her unworthy successor, the I )u harry. There is, of course, another 
side to the question whether she, in the end, did good or harm. 
We need not discuss it, hut may in conclusion quote one sentence 
from the Memoirs of the Marquis d’Argenson 075*2), illustrating 
that craze for eostlv building which, as we have said alreadv, 
possessed the King and his mistress alike. ‘ The Marchioness 
and her friends,’ writes d’Argenson, ‘ tell us that absolutely the 
only way to amuse the King is to provide him with architectural 
drawings; that His Majesty can only breathe with plans and 
designs upon his table — cc qui mine Ics finances 


Humphry Ward 
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THE CURLEW IN DEVONSHIRE 


In the minds of most English people the rippling call of the curlew 
would conjure up visions of widespread moorlands, with a large 
brown bird — or probably a pair, for one seldom sees a lone bird 
on the marshes — flying restlessly to and fro above some wild 
morass, tilling the air with whistling flute-like cries. It D 
customary to associate him with the moors, and quite rightly, 
for during early summer his voice is one of the most characteristic 
and certainly one of the most musical sounds heard upon the 
uplands. None the less, strictly speaking, he belongs elsewhere. 
His long legs proclaim him one of the great natural order of Chara- 
dnadae, or Waders, and his chosen haunts are rather the sandy 
shores, or most particularly, the banks of wide estuaries or any 
tidal waters. Hut, bird of the coast though he is, the breeding 
season invariably brings him inland, and here in the West Country 
many people hail his coming more gladly than they do that of 
the cuckoo. For his cheery note is considered the first real assur- 
ance of spring’s arrival, e\en though snow-showers continue to 
whiten the peaks, and March winds blow bitter. 

Of all birds of this genus whicli take up purely summer quarters 
upon Dartmoor— the district about which I write — the curlew’ is 
first to arrive, and Ins departure, therefore, is correspondingly 
early. He is not content to linger as the landrails do until the 
bracken dies down, or until the sound of guns over the heather 
or the upland stubble warns them to be gone. Even the very 
earliest shooting parties seldom flush a curlew' so far inland as 
this. He never feels quite at home upon the moors, it would 
seem, and as soon as ever the young birds are strong enough, the 
return flight to the sea begins. During the last month of his 
stay it will be observed that the trill or ripple in his note is par- 
ticularly noticeable. Also he is continually crying, and for ever 
upon the w’ing. Visions of salt creeks and ebbing tides are dis- 
turbing him, and lie is all impatience to be aw^av. 

From a sporting point of view, the curlew does not appeal to 
everybody For one thing, lie iR not a favourite table bird, and 
on this account alone fowlers of the more conscientious type do 
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not feel justified in shooting him. Also — and this is rather my 
own feeling in the matter — there is something about the shy, 
graceful bird with the musical voice, curious ways, and rather 
charming history which protects him even more effectually than 
any practical reflection upon his value or otherwise as food. That, 
however, is a matter of sentiment or taste. The bird is, of course, 
fair game, and they who are disposed to regard him as such will 
find him an exceedingly worthy quarry. So much so, indeed, 
that it will tax the ingenuity of the most expert fowler to circum- 
vent him. 

Generally speaking, it is useless to attempt to approach curlews 
in the ordinary way. During winter they rest largely upon the 
salt marshes or sw T ampy meadows within easy flight of the beach, 
and at the first glimpse of an intruder upon their lonely haunts 
they rise at once, far out of reach, and take wing to quieter 
country. On these occasions it is simply waste of time to follow 
them. Once alarmed, they keep a sharp look-out for hours, and 
he who can evade a curlew’s vigilance must be a master of guile 
indeed. Now and again you can surprise a stray bird roosting 
on the lee side of a ridge, or in some ‘ plashy ’ brake or hollow 
where cover blinds your approach, but such chance encounters 
will he fewr and far between. Any attempt to drive them to guns 
is futile, as a rule. They know the game too well. Besides, 
on anything like a still day a single shot is enough to set every 
bird within a mile on the alert. To ensure anything approach- 
ing success, the only thing \ou can do is to he in wait for them 
at feeding time. 

This need not involve night work. Unlike his kinsman, the 
woodcock, the curlew is not strictly nocturnal in his habits. True, 
he takes long flights by night, so frequently that many people 
who seldom set eyes on the hud are quite familiar with his erv 
at dusk, or perhaps when the moon is high at migration time. 
Thus far lie resembles all other wild fowl, who love best to fly 
after sundown, but it by no means necessarily follows that he is 
also a night-feeder, though «uch is perhaps the general impression. 

He who would get upon terms with these birds on the winter 
shore must above all else take stock of the tide. Be it morning, 
noon or night, soon as ever the ebb sets in, the curlew’s feasting 
time begins, as T ha\e proved over and over again ; and it speaks 
well for his intelligence or the accuracy of his instinct — call it 
which you like —that he invariably times his arrival to a nicety. 

On the North Somerset coast 1 know’ of a lonelv inlet that 
the curlew loves. It is a desolate spot, so little frequented that 
you can spend whole day.-.— it you have nothing better to do-~ 
on the vast sweep of sand or barren shore without sight or i-ound 
of human life. It faces the open Atlantic, and is without 
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exception the best spot for water-fowl, particularly waders, that 
I have been fortunate enough to find on the West Coast. Wide 
as the bay is, it. is seldom covered by any great depth of water, 
and twice daily thousands of acres of oozy sand and mud are left 
only partly submerged when the ebb-tide sets oceanwards. Here 
in the old days I spent many an hour sitting on a boulder under 
the low granite cliffs, where the wind-swept woods slope nearly to 
the beach, watching the gentle but inexorable ad\ance of the 
waves across the broad sandy waste. 

The tides move with incredible rapidity on this part of the 
coast, and when, as sometimes happens, a high wind accelerates 
the in-flow, there is something very fascinating and even im- 
pressive in the spectacle. Miles away, as it seems at first to be, 
you see the white line of surf upon a level with the most extreme 
point to which the fanged promontory known as Brean Down 
thrusts, so far away indeed that you can scarcely determine where 
sand ends and sea begins. You wait awhile watching the sights 
and listening to the sounds of the wild shore. These, to the casual 
observer, might not seem particularly interesting. Even the gulls 
are nowhere to be seen. They have gone out with the tide, as 
evidenced by the distant cries that now and then come faintly to 
your ears. But if \ou keep very quiet and look carefully about 
— using a field-glass if you have one- you will soon disco\er that 
you are far from being alone on the beach. The Trmgae are 
always there, and you can hardly fail to see and to be pleased 
with the graceful little ringed plo\er as it courses o\er the smooth 
sand, darting from jkjoI to pool in search of the sand-worms and 
mollusks upon winch it feeds. There, too, the oyster-catcher is 
sure to be, at busines-. with the mussels and limpets which lurk 
in the wet crevices of the boulders ; and if you are lucky vou may 
see a raven hawking around, or hear him so high in the blue that 
he is but a voice. For the raven, like many other very rare birds, 
finds occasional sanctuary upon the rocks of Brean. Those dark 
specks that you can see here and there scattered o\ei the larger 
pools far out on the water-logged waste are wild duck They can 
rest safely there, as they well know, for no boat cari cross the 
bay at low r tide, and if you focus the glass upon them vou will 
find the greater number of birds are fast asleep with heads tucked 
under their wings. 

You study them for a time, then again look seaward and 
become suddenly aware that the entire character of the seem* has 
changed. By magic, as it would seem, the recently silent hay 
has become full of sound and wind and water; smoothly and 
irresistibly the tide has swept round the headland, and is almost 
upon you. With the dull roar of in-rolling billows mingle the 
screams of innumerable sea-birds, the harsh quack of the shel- 
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drake. The sandy waste is rapidly transformed into a sheet of 
tumbling breakers. 

Anyone watching from the beach can, of course, observe the 
high-water mark, and so tell, almost to a minute, when ‘ that 
which drew from out the boundless deep turns again home.’ That 
is merely a matter of usmg one’s eyes. But how the curlews, roost- 
ing perhaps a mile or more inland, out of sight or sound of the 
sea, also become aware ol the fact, is a question that one well 
may ask. That they do so, however, is too obvious to admit of 
one instant's doubt. Scarcely has the creamy line of stranded 
foam which marks the commencement of the ebb become visible 
before you hear their whistling cries, and the first shadowy bird 
appears, as from nowhere, at the water’s brink. 

Mow, if ever, is the fowler's chance. Every moment, of 
course, as the receding sea backs westward, leaving an ever- widen- 
ing space, incoming birds scatter more widely. But during the 
first half-hour after the flow ceases, while the strip of newly 
washed sand is still narrow, they fly to and fro continually along 
the water-line, iollowing the track of each spent wave, and you 
are safe to get some shooting it your position is well chosen. 
Upon the latter proviso much defends, it is easy to understand 
that certain places aie more fa\ouied by the birds than others, for 
example where the sea bottom lias been well fretted so as to leave 
pits and crevices m which food might lodge, or, better still, small 
low r -Jymg jxiols wherein all kinds of shell tish are sure to get 
deposited. Any little creek or inlet served by a constant current 
is almost certain to prove a good place for the same reason. 

For shooting curlews upon the open shore, it is as well to 
build— or, rather, dig —a blind. An ordinary pit a few feet deep 
m the sand will do. Hut where big rocks abound this would not 
be necessary. For an hour or so after the tide has turned they 
continue to come in, but these later birds, who presumably have 
satisfied their tirst pangs of hunger elsewhere, are more wary, 
flying at a great height, and usually alighting far out m the open, 
well out of reach. On this account when constructing a blind 
one should study not only the geography of the shore for likely 
places, hut the lines of flight used by incoming birds. Here some 
|>eople might remark that there are no highways m the air, and 
that they who travel through space take a straight course from 
point to point. Not so The proverbial crow’s flight is far less 
direct than a great many who use the expression imagine. There 
are aerial highways as siitelv as there are prescribed routes across 
land or water; and this anvbody may learn for himself simply 
by watching the comings and goings of rooks, wood-pigeons, or 
starlings. These species, as every close observer has discovered, 
are very methodical, and steer their various courses bv certain 
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historic landmarks and halting-places, which have been used 
since time immemorial. Again, an observant sportsman who for 
many seasons has been accustomed to shoot woodcock from any 
particular covert knows the very opening whence the birds will 
break, and even the trees between which they may be expected 
to pass. The same applies to all birds of regular habits, and in 
that respect the wary curlews of North Somerset proved no excep- 
tions to the rule. After watching them come and go once or 
twice, and caref ully noting the landmarks, one could calculate the 
course of their flight with tolerable certainty. 

Weather matters little for this sort of work. Curlews, being 
strong fliers, do not mind ram or fog, while even snow — so be- 
wildering to most birds — bothers them not at all. The only thing 
that seems to woiry them is a strong gale, which they cannot 
breast owing to their long wings and comparatively light weight. 

When choosing their summer haunts and breeding places, the 
curlews show great partiality for certain districts, and to these, 
it should be observed, they return year after year. I know of 
several little marshy fields in this neighbourhood in which a pair 
has nested for four or five consecutive seasons. Whether in such 
cases the identical birds return each spring one cannot say, though 
circumstances certainly suggest it. If so, they must mate for life, 
hut T leave that question in the hands of the learned. At any rate 
they pair some time before they come inland, and 1 have heard 
the male bird’s rich booming love-note on the sands early m 
February. 

Why they habitually frequent certain tracts of country, and 
as studiously avoid other spots which one would have thought 
equally favourable from their point of view, lias often puzzled 
me. I have in mind a piece of moorland near my home which 
every summer seems ali\e with curlews, w ? hile in the same county 
— indeed only a few miles away — are far wilder marshes where 
the bird is quite unknown, though other species of the same genus 
are abundant. 

Here, upon Dartmoor, the brooding birds are little molested, 
3 am thankful to sa\ , and their numbers undoubtedly increase 
yearly. The district is so remote, and the nests are *oo few and 
far apart to tempt even the professional egg-thief Indeed, since 
the passing of the polecat, their principal enemy is the fox, who, 
of course, accounts for an enormous number of chicks. Also, I 
fear, a good many eggs that are laid in the grazing marches must 
be destroyed by cattle accidentally trampling upon them. T 
remember well a certain farmer, who, being particularly anxious 
to get some curlew’s eggs for his children, took pains to watch 
a pair of birds, and eventually located their nest It contained 
but two eggs when he found it, and wishing to secure the whole 
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clutch, he marked the place and returned two or three days later 
to find one of the hill ponies lying upon the precise spot. His 
comments when realising his misfortune will not bear publication. 

Country boys — most of whom collect birds’ eggs — often look 
for the nests, of course without much success as a rule. They 
are so very hard to find, being made usually far out on the trea r- 
cherous swamps which are almost untraversable so early in the 
season. Also, the curlew, wily in this respect as in all else, gives 
the nest-hunter no assistance whatever. The tactics of the parent 
birds, which differ according to circumstances, are exceedingly 
interesting to watch. Long before you are anywhere near them 
they will be up and aw y ay, and your only chance of finding the 
nest, save by the purest fluke, is to see them rise in the first 
instance, and walk straight to the place w’hence they got up, 
keeping your eye fixed upon it. The latter is of the utmost 
importance, hut difficult to do, for the old birds after slipping 
discreetly away will shortly approach you from quite another direc- 
tion and circle, peewit fashion, above you, uttering their wild 
varied cries, and employing every device to monopolise vour atten- 
tion. The temptation to look at them will be almost irresistible, 
and, if yielded to, fatal. Should your gaze once winder from 
your objective, the chances are a thousand to one against your 
finding the exact spot again. 

When the period of incubation is w’ell advanced, the female 
sits like a stone, and until you are right on top of her is practically 
invisible on the brown heath. Fpon all occasions I have noticed 
that when you are near the nest both birds withdraw^, and seem- 
ingly take no interest in your movements, while the farther you 
proceed in the wrong direction the bolder and more clamorous 
do they become, until thev have lured you to a safe distance, 
w T hen thev flv awnv and lea\e you. Such is their guile. The 
nest itself hardlv desen os the name, being a rude hollow scraped 
m the turf, scantily lined with a few wisps of cotton grass, and 
usually sheltered more or le-s bv the rank herbage of the marsh. 
The four pear-slnped eggs laid plover-wise, narrow ends together, 
are olive-green, sprinkled and streaked with dark brown and grey. 

The callow chicks are sturdv, independent little fellows from 
the moment they chip the shell, as all insectivorous birds must 
needs be. One has little chance to study them, however. Thev 
quit the nest as soon as hatched, and are seldom seen again until 
well growm. Once or twice after lying concealed in a willow 
brake for several hours, and so wearing out the vigilance or 
patience of the parents, T have contrived (with the aid of a glass! 
to get a clear glimpse of broods being fed or led about by the 
long-legged mottled mother bird, hut every attempt to get a nearer 
\iew of them has proved abortive. In each case they simply 
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vanished, just as partridge chicks do, and where I knew they had 
been barely a minute before, nothing could be seen but the brown 
turf with its sparse covering of cotton grass and bog flowers. 
This power of becoming invisible at will is doubtless their chief 
foil against the swoop of merlin or harrier. 

Of all the broods that 1 have attempted to study through long 
June days amongst the Devon hills, 1 have handled but one nest- 
ling, and for that experience I was indebted to accident , for 1 
came upon him quite unexpectedly one day early this summer 
when crossing a lonely swamp in the heart of the Moor. He 
was squatting right at my feet, his minute heather-coloured body 
assimilating most beautifully with his surroundings, and so still 
did he keep that he might easily have passed for a tuft of moss 
ora little brown stone. It was just his eye, shining like a tiny 
jewel among the grass stems, that betrayed him. 

How frightened he was, and yet how plucky and self- 
possessed. His little heart was beating tumultuously, but he 
neither struggled nor attempted to escape when I picked him up. 
He did nothing so undignified, but just kept \erv stiU, as instinct 
bade him, and let me examine him to my heart’s content A 
more engaging little person one could not wish to see. By the 
look of him I should have said he was about three days old. He 
stood a scanty six inches high, his legs being rosjxmsdde for the 
greater part of his stature. Indeed, all considered, he was not 
quite unlike a fat farmyard chick mounted on stilts, but for 
his long bill. This as yet evinced no tendency towards the curve 
which later on is a distinguishing feature of the curlew, hut was 
straight and slender as a reed. Thick, plush-hke down covered 
his wee body fpale chestnut abo\e, creamy white below), which, 
though quite dainty, seemed to me rather superfluous for summer 
wear, until I remembered how crisp were the May nights and 
how T keen the winds up here a thousand feet aho\e sca-le\el His 
pinions, destined to he so long and graceful, were gist beginning 
to develop, showing like a row of little blue pins against each 
side. Otherwise he could boast no trace of feathers as yet, save 
the cutest, daintiest top-knot which adorned his head. 

The others of the brood were near, no doubt, but thev could 
not be found : nor was there much time to look for them We 
were then on the eve of a storm. It had long been brewing 
An ominous hush now reigned over the Moor, broken only by 
thunder growling away among the hills around. The marsh- 
fowl had ceased their crying and disappeared mysteriously as 
they do before a downpour. Mighty clouds were rolling up apace, 
enveloping the high peaks in black mist, against wduch the sun- 
light pt ill flooding the nearer tors — now startlingly clear — looked 
wan, yellow and eickly. 
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1 set the little chap down where the heather might afford him 
some shelter, hoping his mother would return and get the brood 
together before the deluge came. And, that accomplished, 
nothing remained for it but to make tracks with what speed 1 
could muster. 

To encounter a bad storm on the open Moor is not an experi- 
ence anybody need covet. It is singularly depressing to feel one- 
self the most exposed thing in all the land, sole target for the 
bolts of Heaven. Even the half-wild cattle and ponies dread it, 
and troop to the sheltered slopes when black clouds gather. 

It soon began. The first peal of thunder that burst over- 
head and slowly rolled away until lost in endless roars and rumb- 
lings among the crags and coombes ; then the light patter of rain- 
drops, steady at first, but thicker and faster every second ; then, 
all at once, the ‘ devil’s tattoo,’ and in its track the hail For 
a good half-hour the floodgates were opened while the full reser- 
voirs of the slues descended u})on earth. The rain drove down 
in long straight columns as though poured through a giant sieve. 
The lightning stabbed wickedly in all directions, and the crackling 
crash of the thunder, peal volleying upon peal almost without 
cessation, bade fair to split and shatter the very granite peaks. 

Crouching under a boulder while the elements battered out 
their fury upon heath and crag, 1 thought of the curlew' chicks, 
and wondered what would be their fate exposed to that howding 
and pitiless storm. That, however, I never knew, nor indeed 
could 1 find the precise spot again. One so seldom can without 
any pronounced landmark to guide one's search. Every bush, 
hillock and boulder scattered o\er the vast brow'n wilderness are 
so alike. Their chance seemed slight enough, but it is wonderful 
what hardships wild fowl must weather at times, and I still hope 
that my charming little acquaintance may yet whistle to me over 
those \ cry moors when once again the daffodils bloom and early 
buds aie swelling. 


Douglas Gordon. 
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THE NATION AND FINANCE 


Public attention lias, in a startling way, been awakened to the 
actual burden and strain of the iinancial j>osition, and the nation 
is beginning to realise its grim possibilities. It is too much on 
the alert to be in danger of condoning any dallying with the 
situation. Soothing words: specious explanations; \ague 
promises of amendment ; even new-fangled devices for discovering 
some new cure-all these will avail little if there is not speedy 
and substantial reform of method. The nation is fretting at the 
prolonged agony of over-taxation, which is oxasjierating its 
temper and crippling its energies. More and more it is becoming 
uneasy at the still gloomier outlook that faces it. A cure must 
be found, or the result is plain, so far as the (lovernment is con- 
cerned. Patience is all but exhausted. 

The two-handed engine at the door 

Stands reach to smite once and smite no more. 

It will doubtless smite surely enough : but the stroke may fall 
too late to save national disaster. 

It is the least pait of the matter to find out who is or who is not 
to blame : how lar it was beyond control : and whether the greater 
part of our extravagance is due to honest and perhaps inevitable 
error, or to reckless audacity which sought to achiese party 
success by bribery on a large scale. At other times these might 
be useful and interesting inquiries. The crisis is now too urgent 
for us to waste our time m recriminations. Let us concentrate 
our attention on the one subject which is of supieme interest to all 
who \alue the prosperity and the very existence of the nation ; 
and focus all our efforts on amending what is false, and compelling 
those responsible for administration, not only to speak strong 
words, but to take drastic and effective action, to sweep away 
the cumbrous accumulations of overgrown machinery. Further 
we must all, Hou.*»e of (’ominous and Nation, as well as Govern- 
ment, weigh well all the whimsical schemes of socialistic Utopias 
— all, perhaps, well in their way, if they were practical, but which, 
if undertaken when the national credit is bankrupt, would soon 
crumble, with the nation, into a common ruin. 

Above all, let us not fall asunder in our common effort after 
what we are all equally pursuing. It is a comparatively small 
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matter whether this or that Government is in power. The nation 
will have the Government it deserves ; and if it has not the energy 
of will to make the Government carry out what it desires, then 
its deservings are of the poorest. As a rule it does know its own 
will, and, in the long run, attains it. The odd thing is that 
Governments so rarely have the prescience to anticipate its sudden 
awakening to action. The Coalition Government may break up 
or it may continue. That will be according as points of difference 
or points of agreement count for most in the balance. But it 
would be strange indeed if the Coalition were to break up, on a 
point as to which there are hardly two opinions — the supreme 
need of thrift. On the other hand, if a Coalition Government 
cannot secure common action on this one point of common agree- 
ment, its use and purpose would seem to be more than doubtful. 
We must concentrate our attention : and above all we must dismiss 
from our minds the cant of so-called anti-waste frivolities. That 
is the stock-in-trade of a petty political clique, the flotsam and jet- 
sam of politics — the spawn of an advertising stunt. Their mental 
grasp is sufficient only lor the trivial and small details — which look 
well in the shop window, and can appeal to the financial outlook of 
the worthy housekeeper, whose weekly bills are becoming more 
and more vexatious. Small winder that she listens to the rhetoric 
of the back-parlour, which falls sympathetically on her hard-tried 
ears, and which leaves her just as little informed as before upon 
the real vices of finance which press heavily upon us all, and can 
only be cuied by virile resolution, and by relentless hunting dow r n 
of economic error. Do not let us dissipate that resolution and that 
pursuit by futile puerilities such as tickle the ears of the ground- 
lings at a by-election, and vanish into thin air in the atmosphere 
of real discussion. 

Let us look at the matter with a due sense of proportion. Let 
us be bold enough to recognise that true economy is wise expendi- 
ture as well as wise parsmionv . Die thrifty man knows when to 
spend and when to save: his thnftiness consists in his skill in 
keeping the just projH>rtion. It is precisely the failure to recog- 
nise and to admit this that weakens our defence against the 
]>olitical spendthrift. 

Let us, above all, fix out minds upon the large things rather 
than the small. It is easy, as it is natural, to forget this rule. 
Probably the expenditure winch comes under our notice, and 
which our exj>erienco gives us the power to measure, is told in 
a few hundreds of thousands, or in a very few millions. The 
vaster outjxmrings of national resources pass almost unnoted and 
unrecognised. Once some mischievous principle lias crept in, 
it works its wav unobserved : its effects are almost imperceptible, 
until presently the avalanche of expenditure begins to move, and 
Vol XO— No. 535 2 I 
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soon it crashes on m proportions so vast and with an onset so 
mighty as to be at once beyond our calculation ; and beyond our 
powers of resistance. We can only stop it when we have found 
its source, and killed the germs of its pernicious mfluence. 

If we wish to take a proper measure of our over-spending, and 
to judge in what direction it may be possible— and therefore our 
imperative duty — to sa\e, it is well to arrange our ideas as regards 
national expenditure. Those who clamour vaguely for curtail- 
ment of spending lintl their readiest instrument in an appeal to 
stay all disbursements on the Army and Navy. It is the most 
trite and, one would have thought, the most obvious of fallacies. 
Yet it always satisfies those who use it. * Why grudge the 
expense of a favourite project ? ’ say they : ‘ it will only cost as 
much as a Dreadnought, or a long-range gun, or, it may be, the 
money spent on a single regiment.’ It does not occur to them 
that we do not build Dreadnoughts or exhibit regiments as a 
pastime. If you can prove that we keep too many soldiers, or 
equip too large a fleet, then doubtless you prove us wrong. 
Either they 7 are not needed, and then their maintenance is a crime ; 
or they are a necessary insurance, and the financier who neglects 
insurance is fit for Bedlam. Only the experts can measure the 
necessity, up to which we must go, and beyond which it is 
extravagant and criminal to go. Policy may no doubt affect that 
measure. But the balance and distribution of power in the welter 
of world politics, which are probably altogether beyond control, 
affect the measure very much more. No doubt an agres- 
sive policy may swell expenditure, and in so far it is to be con- 
demned. But do not let us forget, that it is not always easy to 
distinguish between defence and aggression in foreign policy. It 
W'ould perhaps disappoint some of those who most loudly decry 
military expend it uie w ere an estimate supplied to them of the 
difference in cost between what they call an aggressive and a 
pacific policy. It would count for less than they think in an 
annual expenditim* of twelve hundred millions. In any case, 
w 7 hat is necessary can only be decided on sound expert advice. 
He who would extend it by wild schemes of aggressive militarism 
is, equally with the man who would abandon it. altogether, beyond 
the pale of sanity in politics. 

Setting aside, then, military expenditure, the really important 
arenas of discussion as regards the question of extravagance lie in 
two directions. These are : first, wide-reaching schemes of social 
reform; and, next, plans for meeting economical difficulties by 
defying the laws of political economy. 

With rcsjject to the first, w 7 e need not base our doubts as to 
their financial danger upon any sweeping condemnation of their 
aims. We may fully appreciate the alluring advantages which 
they offer, and may long, as ardently as any of their most 
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enthusiastic votaries, for the realisation of these schemes. But 
our hopes must be governed by practical considerations, or they 
are merely delusive chimeras. The most beneficent scheme of 
social reform is useless to a nation overtaken by bankruptcy, 
and, however ruthlessly we may, bv taxation, seize upon all avail- 
able resources for its support, the time must soon come when these 
resources run dry, and the Socialistic edifice must crumble into 
ruin. Surely, in this view, it is wise for us to make a selection ; 
to decide, with some attempt at prudence, upon which special 
scheme we shall concentrate our efforts ; and to watch carefully 
how far our schemes are really useful, or how far they are wasting 
our resources in futile experiments. 

It is impossible to review all the fields of social reform w T hich 
attract crowds of votaries, all of whom claim unstinted financial 
support for their schemes, and consider that any parsimony m 
regard to them argues impenetrable blindness and stinginess of 
reactionary greed. But let us consider, as an example, only one, 
which has established a position of unquestioned supremacy. So 
firmly has educational restlessness acquired the force of a fetish in 
the popular mind that the mere discussion of it, much more any 
doubt of its indubitable value in every new phase and in every 
novel experiment, is resented as an unforgivable sin, and a sort 
of intellectual treason. 

Do we really recognise what the progress of our educational 
expenditure has been? Ninety years ago this country was not 
altogether without intellectual nourishment or scholastic pro- 
vender. There were, no doubt, lamentable gaps, which voluntary 
effort, however zealous, had not been able to fill. We attempted 
to meet these by what was then deemed a public-spirited proposal, 
and a novel grant of 20,000/. was \otod in 1&32. Seven years later 
that w r as raised to 30,000/ It was not until 1870 that we added 
the new source of expenditure from rates. Of course the new 
expenditure mounted by leaps and bounds. But a fair computa- 
tion of the total cost — from Treasury grants, voluntary contri- 
butions, and local rates -between the years 1839 and 1912 (a 
period of seventv-three years i amounted to something like 
550,000,000/. It is startling enough : but it is very moderate 
compared with what follows. Since the w T ar ended, our educa- 
tional administrators have launched out upon expenditure on an 
entirely new scale. At the mo.^t moderate computation our total 
annual educational budget (taxes and rates combined) cannot be 
less than 150,000,000/. — or, in other words, a good deal more than 
one-quarter of our previous (not ungenerous) expenditure during 
seventy-three years. 

A large part of this is due to the obviously necessary and 
too-long-delayed improvement in teachers’ salaries. Palatial 
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buildings, elaborate equipment, costly and elaborate schemes of 
education had too long been accepted as the signs of educational 
efficiency, in forgetfulness of the fact that the matter of prime 
and final importance is the personality of the teacher. But this 
necessary and amply justified expenditure was far from being all 
into which we have been launched by our educational guides. In 
a fit of unthinking enthusiasm, Parliament was led to give a new 
extension to the clumsy and untoward engine of compulsion, 
which ought, if it had been of any use, to have done its work long 
ago, so as to permit its final abandonment. If we are to be 
eternally a nation compulsorily educated, w r e may w'ell begin to 
doubt whether the game is worth the candle. But now com- 
pulsion, instead of being taken as the sorry makeshift that it 
really is, is worshipped as the sole means of salvation. Tt is 
given new* functions, and young men and women of seventeen and 
eighteen are to be forced to attend continuation classes, and to 
have the intellectual nutriment of their adolescence determined 
for them by the sovereign wisdom of county council officials. How 
the compulsion is to be applied, our educational pundits have not 
thought fit to explain. Is the unhappy parent of the defaulting 
young gentleman or lady to he sent to prison or fined because 
his offspring assert their own right to dispose of their time, and 
to choose their intellectual interests for themselves? Or is the 
culprit— most probably not amenable to pecuniary penalties — to 
be imprisoned until he or she consents to receive the miscellaneous 
educational fare provided for them at the cost of the much- 
burdened rate and tax payers? 

In the new’ educational emporium every variety of choice G 
offered. No fad is rejected as unworthy of experimental effort. 
Every conceivable trade is taught in all its possible details under 
the most expensive of skilled operators, and with every novelty of 
equipment — save the one essential quality that of even the most 
remote resemblance to the conditions which prevail in the ordinary 
workshop. And it is under such conditions, amidd the bewilder- 
ing miseellanv of so-called educational freaks that are offered to 
their choice, that wo imagine ourselves to be evolving individual 
intelligence, or cherishing the invaluable germ of industrial 
aptitude. 

Get the best teacher you can and pay him a worth v salary. 
Above all, make his work interesting, and his position attractive, 
by letting him give of his best in his own wav, and not at the 
behest of the maddening gadflies of hoards, and committees, and 
officials. Do what you can to look after the health of those of 
vonr pupils who have no one else to care for them. Attract 
interest instead of perpetually cracking the whip of compulsion. 
But. fir-t and foremost, simplify your schemes and your curricula , 
consign nine-tenths of your delusive fads to perpetual oblivion, 
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and concentrate your efforts on the essential. Deign, for a 
change, to abandon the baffling entanglements of your office- 
begotten schemes, and try for once whether the simple and 
straightforward methods of sanity might not be given their turn. 
Throw to the winds what appears to be the fixed aim of our new 
educational administrators — the crushing to death of all voluntary 
ellort, and the transference of its work to the weary shoulders of 
the taxpayer. 

Some of the experiments which are now failing us and 
swelling the budget would be amusing if they had not a serious 
side. There is a happy conspiracy of extravagance on the part 
of the central and local authorities, and between them the 
expense never stands in the w r ay of a new experiment. Some 
years ago, it may be remembered, our more austere educational 
authorities denounced the wickedness of the pack of beagles at 
Eton. It was cruel : it was culpable waste of time : it was a 
criminal expenditure for purposes of sport which usurped the 
place of education. The crusade enlisted the enthusiastic support 
of the educational Pharisees, because with all their reverence for 
the educational fetish there is nothing they hate so much as sport. 
Put an unwonted change has come over them. We were all 
amused the other day to read that the owmer of a pack of beagles 
has had to part with them : and that the enterprising and broad- 
minded County Council of Durham has found it to be its bounden 
duty to acquire them for the use of the scholars in the public 
schools. What is a crime at Eton, when the cost is defrayed by 
parents, is enlightened philanthropy when it is provided, at the 
taxpayers’ expense, for free pupils. The humour of it never 
strikes our educational pioneers. 

So much for the incalculable extensions given to the educa- 
tional woik which, in its essence, and up to the measure of its 
public necessity, is rightly assumed by the nation as its duty. 
Put that assumption does not mean that w e are bound to welcome 
every new extravagance which manages to push itself under the 
guise of that duty. It does not prove that the swelling of expendi 
ture means a necessary increase of efficiency. If we are to stop 
the, insane impulse towards extravagance we must place the stern 
curb of common sense upon these monomaniacs. If we do not 
then the burdens will increase, and, just as surely, there will come 
a wave of reaction that may check educational progress for many 
a year. Education is an excellent thing, if wisely balanced and 
adjusted. But we cannot afford to spend upon it an amount almost 
equal to our total revenue before the war. 

Nor do we desire to see education converted, as it easily may 
be, into a powerful lever for State Socialism. Undoubtedly this 
is the deliberate, and almost the avowed, purpose of those who 
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are now dominant in educational administration. Their con- 
spiracy must be met and defeated. 

Inflated schemes of social reform are responsible for much. It 
may be questioned whether the defiance of the elementary laws of 
political economy is not responsible for even more of our financial 
strain. Old Age Pensions, National insurance, Unemployment 
Insurance — all these things have their beneficial side. It is only 
right that a complicated society, which rests upon the joint and 
ordered work of various agents, should make careful provision in 
order that a hitch in the vast machine may not entail intolerable 
hardship upon any member of that interdependent society. That 
is necessary, not only for security, but to satisfy its collective 
conscience, it must be remembered, however, that there iB a 
danger in all such schemes. We use language which makes them 
seem to rest on the same foundation as schemes founded for mutual 
profit, which in truth they do not. They aie not and never can 
be self-supporting : they lack the restraining power of balanced 
expenditure, and any deficit which accrues must be met out of 
the taxpayer's pocket. That is to sa}\ you must take out of the 
pocket of one citizen m order to give to another citizen a benefit 
for which that other citizen is unable to pay. it follows that there 
is no balance of profit and loss, and no necessary limit to the 
amount of the deficit The more you increase the cost of running 
your scheme the more you have to take from the superfluity of 
the citizen whom you lav under contribution, and consequently 
the less of that superfluity you leave to sw r ell the amount of avail- 
able capital upon which the commercial life of the nation depends. 
Of course it h popular to increase Old Age Pensions, to grant 
easier terms ot National Insurance, to relax restrictions upon 
unemployment pay. Tin* money comes from the minority, the 
benefits go to the majority : and it is not difficult to foresee wdiat 
the results of an election must be when the electors see only the 
first steps in the process. But it is equally certain that the source 
upon which you are making increasing calls is not inexhaustible : 
that the fountain must end by running dry : and that it will not 
be only the overburdened taxpayer, but the whole nation which 
will suffer in the long run. If our finances are to be put upon a 
sound foundation we must sternly repress the tendency to a 
universal concession to claims for new subsidies in one form or 
another. We ha\e recognised our primary duty of mutual help : 
we must recognise just as clearly that if we set no bounds to that 
help, and establish a riwilry in concession, our action will at last 
inflict incurable injury upon those whom we desire to help. We 
must find some means of measuring what these vague and in- 
definite commitments really involve. He who w'ould insist upon 
such a survey as a necessary condition of restoring sound national 
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finance must have no lack of boldness, and must shut his eyes to 
the allurements of popularity. 

The opportunity, however, undoubtedly opens itself to a great 
financial statesman. The nation is thoroughly aroused to the 
necessity : in every fibre of its being it feels the creeping debility 
of dwindling resources ; all its limbs are chafing under the restraints 
upon its spontaneity of life. The perception has spread slowly. 
At first the crippling effect of over- taxation was felt only by the 
agricultural interest, and chiefly by the landowners. They were 
but a negligible minority : and for years the demagogue had found 
in them the chief mark for his abuse and his political agitation. 
They were not in a position to conduct an effective campaign of 
self-defence ; and pride, perhaps, helped to keep them silent when 
their own pockets w r ere raided. To the great mass of the nation 
their grievances counted for nothing, and the belief lingered on 
that the lines of the landlord still lay in pleasant places. Probably 
it is still to many a very small matter that one stratum of English 
society, one great branch of the nation’s activity, has gradually 
declined, and must speedily decay altogether; and that a tradi- 
tional feature of the nation’s life is doomed to disappear. This is 
not the place to attempt an estimate of that class, or to institute 
comparisons between it and others. Suffice it to say that the 
picture of our common life will he the poorer by its vanishing. 
It has been killed by no vices of its own, by no inexorable economic 
law. Tt has been done to death by over-taxation. A new genera- 
tion may perhaps recall its memory with regret. 

The commercial class has not fared so badly. Undoubtedly 
the paralysing effect of State interference was a sore trial to it 
Lured by the fancied necessities of a crisis — which some believed 
could be alleviated by the reversal of economic laws — we attempted 
to submit commerce to irksome restraints, of ■which past experi- 
ence might have taught us the futility. An aggressive bureaucracy 
made that restraint more galling by its unnecessary prolongation — 
upon w’hich the survival of that improvised bureaucracy largely 
depended. Commerce felt itself crippled. But it had resources 
and a power of resistance far beyond those of the landed class : 
and it w^as able to make even a bureaucracy beware of trying it 
unduly. It fought doggedly, and at last successfully, against the 
Excess Profits Tax. Perhaps the keenness of that resistance was 
a little out of proportion to the hardships involved, in a temporary 
tax, to wffiich the circumstances of the time seemed to lend a fair 
amount of justification. But commerce is still crippled by over- 
taxation : and as common sufferers we need not grudge to it its 
good fortune in shifting the burden of n tax which some of us, 
perhaps, would have deemed ourselves happy to be called upon 
to pay. 
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But the heaviest burden of all has now fallen with crushing 
weight upon the widely diffused professional and middle class. 
That class is in a peculiarly unfortunate position. As compared 
with the vast numbers who escape all direct taxation, it constitutes 
hut a small part of the voting power of the nation. It is almost 
inarticulate, or, at least, it finds utterance only slowly and after 
painful effort. Combined action is alien to its habits and con- 
victions, which teach it above all things to prize freedom of 
individual action. It is not prone to noise abroad its grievances, 
and pride often dictates silence regarding them. It has inherited 
traditions which for long were dominant in the political world, 
and it has perhaps not learned to adapt itself to electoral conditions 
in which, instead of being a majority, it is an ill-organised 
minority. 

Bet us see what has been the plight of that professional and 
middle class. To the vast majority of them heavy taxation has 
cut deeply into resources already cruelly curtailed — except for 
those privileged few T who are within the safe shelter of public 
employment. They have found themselves surrounded on every 
side by those to whom war and its sequel have brought enhanced 
revenues, and with whom they have to compete in the ordinary 
markets. It is no uncommon thing for numbers of the profes- 
sional class to find themselves forced, with an income diminished 
by one-third, to deal in markets where the income remaining to 
them has only one-half of its pre-war buying power Quietly and 
without parading their privations they have accustomed themselves 
to dispense with what once seemed the unobserved but indis- 
pensable appliances of life. They have restricted hospitality • 
they live more plainly, and are content with inferior quali- 
ties and smaller quantities of food and drink Their visits 

to the tailor and the bootmaker are few and far between, 
and they have severely repressed those smaller luxuries wdiieli 
had come to he a habit. All this, and mueli more, eould 
he, and was, endured without any great hardship: it is sur- 
prising how soon petty privations become almost, unnoticed 
But the screws has gradually become more and more tight 
and galling. It ceases to he possible to lav aside the small 
saving to meet unforeseen contingencies ; and its absence opens 
the door to gnawing anxiety. The loss of holiday recreation : the 
refreshment of an occasional change of scene • the deprivation of 
that sustenance of brain and heart that comes from an occasional 
theatrical or musical indulgence — all these begin bv degrees to 
tell upon our buovnnev, and to cripple our jvrwers for routine w r ork, 
much more for all the efforts of imagination or initiation. Next 
comes the inability to meet claims that w r e would once have held 
imperative — the maimed education of a child : the abandonment, 
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by reason of the res angusta, of old friendships and old associa- 
tions and of much that sweetened life. And last of all comes the 
chill grasp of pressing financial anxiety, the grim menace of debt, 
and the surrender of independence which it implies — a surrender 
equivalent in the eves of many to death itself. All these might 
have come from misfortune, from unforeseen causes, from some 
sudden blast of fate ; and all we would have to do would have been 
to meet them with such fortitude as we might. But that cumula- 
tive taxation which deprives life of all its zest, and stimulus, and 
makes work, instead of a thing of vivid energy, only a cramped and 
dull monotony of treadmill routine — that indeed chills the heart; 
and when once the consciousness has penetrated to the brain of the 
thinking part of the nation, that this carking trouble is the result 
of financial extravagance, and a failure, on the part of those 
responsible, to check that extravagance at the source, it is small 
wonder that the resentment should be deep, and the thirst for 
vengeance irrepressible. To that state the great mass of the 
nation is being reduced, and to these feelings is due the fact that 
all political aims are instinctively concentrating upon the one 
imperious demand, that the orgy of extravagance shall cease. Our 
rulers muM: learn the lesson which bitter experience has impressed 
upon the nation, or they must expect the menace of the nation's 
just anger. In large things and m small there must be rigid and 
unresting thrift. "Public officials must be restricted, not accord- 
ing to their own estimates, but to the measure that the nation can 
afford. Their pay must be regulated by the nation’s purse. 
Schemes of State interference in social problems must be limited 
to the measure of the nation’s solvency. Visionary ideals must 
no longer be allowed to undermine the substantial basis of the 
nation’s life. We can no longer afford a Labour Department 
which demands an annual revenue of 20,000,000/. for work the 
utility of which is at best problematical : which busies itself in 
fussy interference with matters which would be much better left 
to private bargain, and in which its interference only leads to 
friction ; and which spends a quarter of the 20,000,000/. on its 
own remuneration. We may indulge in futile talk about sup- 
porting a Coalition or reviving the old party labels. Such talk 
seems to yield little practical result. But this at least is sure, 
that this haphazard extravagance must cease, and that any 
Cfovernment which condones it, or which is too weak to curb it, 
must receive short shrift at the hands of an indignant nation. 


Henry Craik. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL CRISIS AND THE 
REMEDY 

(II) 

Since I contributed m\ lirst article under this heading to the July 
number of this Ke\iew, settlements have been effected in the 
cotton, coal, engineering, woollen and other industries, and I 
am happy to say that they have been reached along the lines 
suggested in that article, namely, by mutual arrangement between 
employers and employed, and without Government interference. 
In saying this one must not, of course, forget the 10,000,000/. 
which the mining industry received from the Go\ eminent, but 
that, after all, was something due to the miners owing to the 
way decontrol was brought about, while the real settlement was 
one based upon wages and hammered out between masters and 
men . 

Tins is as it should be. Of what practical use can lawyer poli- 
ticians at Westminster be m such crises to the men who are 
engaged in industry? 1 remember but one head of a Government 
Department who was candid enough to own the truth as to Depart- 
mental incapacity to deal with such questions, and that was Sir 
Albert Stanley (now Lord Ashfield) when at the Hoard of Trade. 
Sir Albert frankly stated that it was impossible lor politicians to 
master the intricacies which surrounded some ol the.*** disputes, 
and on one occasion told the two paities to a wages quarrel to get 
back to their own district and thrash out the matter between 
themselves. 

Had this been done m the cases of cotton and <oal, to take 
but tw T o instances, how much better oil we should ha\e been. 
The disputes would have ended earlier, and in the ease of coal, 
at least, there is good reason for believing that the men would 
have secured better terms. In my own opinion, the dispute in 
the cotton trade ought never to have occurred, seeing that the 
parties already had at their disposal machinery for the regulation 
of wages according to the state of trade. This scheme, which in 
the spinning section of the cotton trade had been available for 
over a dozen years, is one which I have frequently described as 
being the sequel to the Brooklands Agreement. It is one that 
could be adapted to all industries, it being conceived on a sound 
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and equitable basis. Its great feature is that employers and 
employed have equal rights m ascertaining the earnings of in- 
dustry, and this obviates those misunderstandings and exaggerated 
notions of profits which so often lead to trouble between masters 
and men. 

This scheme, which I recommended the Government to apply 
to all industries at the outbreak of war, would have saved us a 
world of trouble. It is quite simple in its method of working and 
can be best illustrated in noting how it is applied to the cotton- 
spmmng industry. Experts not concerned in the spinning of 
cotton make bi-weekly records which show the gross profat secured 
by selling yarn and covering the sale by buying raw cotton on 
the same days, and this gross profit, after the deduction of 
expenses, gives the net profit upon the whole of the capital em- 
ployed in the industry. The accuracy of the figures arrived at 
may be checked by the accountants employed by the employers 
and operatives by applying them at mutually selected mills and 
testing them. The scheme, of course, eliminates all speculative 
buying of cotton, and does not make any distinction between the 
various kinds of capital, private, share, debenture or loan, seeing 
that all alike are necessary to run the industry. Such a scheme 
could have been universally applied and would have given satis- 
faction all round, but instead of adopting it, with, maybe, some 
subsidiary system of bonuses which could have been raised or 
lowered as the cost of living fluctuated, the Government chose 
to disregard a scheme obviously based on equity and common-sense 
and took a higli-handed course in the settlement of disputes with 
a total disregard of all business principles and economics. 

And wliat a whirlwind they have reaped as a result of it all ! 
In the place of prudence we have had the recklessness of the 
spendthrift ; instead of wise and careful management we have 
had ‘ controls ’ which have brought the country to the verge of 
disaster. The taxpayer has had a lesson in state management 
that will serve him a lifetime, and trade and commerce wall feel 
the effects of departmental extravagance and incapacity for a 
generation to come. 

Whatever justification there may have been during the w’ar 
for the introduction of the Excess Profits Duty, there was abso- 
lutely none for its continuance after the war ; indeed it is extremely 
doubtful whether it was not a mistake introducing it at all. Its 
working has done more than anything else to enhance the cost of 
living with all its attendant disadvantages. These excess profits 
are proving to have been largely the result of the rise in values, and 
the slump which has followed is causing serious losses wdiich un- 
doubtedly wall result in the Government having to refund a large 
portion of the money collected by the Excess Profits Duty. 
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One grain of wisdom, perhaps, we may garner from this great 
liar vest of folly. It is that Government interference with indus- 
try must in future be sternly discountenanced. Politicians and 
industry must be kept apart, and employers and employees left 
to settle their own differences without that sinister influence which 
is centred in the fortunes of the ballot-box. What we have to 
aim at is the establishment of such a scheme for the regulation 
of wages in our industries as that I have outlined. With masters 
and men formed into strong organisations, there ought to be no 
difficulty in ensuring discipline — although in cases where three 
quarters of an industry agree to any line of action m accordance 
with the rule of the majority it would be a wise provision to have 
a Government enactment to compel the remaining quarter to fall 
into line, as was recommended by the Industrial Council in 1912. 

At this point it would not be out of place, perhaps, to say that 
it is utterly foolish for people to imagine that w T e could get along 
better had we no trade union organisations to contend with. 1 
am not, and never was, an advocate for ‘smashing the unions.’ 
My experience as President of the Master Cotton Spinners’ 
Federation and of twenty-one years presiding over numerous con- 
ferences of masters and men in connexion with disputes, con- 
vinced me that we could not go back to the chaotic state of things 
which existed before we had collective bargaining. It would not 
be good for either masters or men ; indeed it would be the greatest 
mistake imaginable to attempt such a thing, even were it possible. 
During the whole of the period to which I am refen ing only one 
general stoppage of the cotton industry relating to a question of 
wages occurred. Collective bargaining is indispensable nowa- 
days, and no one who lias had experience of negotiation would 
w T ish to be without it. Granted that the unions are strong and 
well handled, and the members thoroughly loyal and united, 
demands can be voiced and agreements made which would he 
impossible if each employee or master was a law unto himself. 
Such an industry as the cotton industry owing to its size and 
complexity could not be carried on at all if the leaders of the big 
unions could not be called together to settle with the employe! s 
the hundred and one points which are constantly ciopping up 
in the industry. 

ft will be noted, howe\er, that I make a point of the loyalty 
of the members to their own unions. It is the disloyalty of an 
extreme, if small, element in our unions which has been responsible 
for much of the trouble we have had in this country of late, and 
that this noisy section does more harm than good there can he no 
doubt whatever. We had a telling case of what I mean m the 
twenty weeks’ struggle which took place in the cotton industry 
in 1892-3, and we have seen how this indiscipline has affected 
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the coal dispute of the last few months. In both instances these 
were prolonged by the action of extremists. In the case of the 
cotton dispute the terms actually agreed upon were proposed at a 
conference held six weeks before the actual settlement, but the 
extremists would not agree to them, and we all know now that 
the coal strike could have been settled four weeks before it actually 
was on terms quite as good as those secured — indeed, Mr. Frank 
Hodges has made the statement that the earlier terms were even 
more advantageous than those which were accepted in the end. 

This forces upon us the conclusion, again, that, had we had 
in being such a body as the Industrial Council to which I referred 
in my first article, and which Mr. Asquith, then Prime Minister, 
in his letter to me, so highly approved but afterwards so lament- 
ably failed to utilise, the recent disastrous coal strike might never 
have occurred, or, having occurred, might possibly have been 
settled in a short space of time, and hundreds of millions of pounds 
saved to the country. The miners could scarcely have failed to 
accept the recommendation of so influential and impartial a body, 
and with the co-o[>eration of the State, extremists could hardly 
have blocked the way to peace. 

Perhaps we shall learn to see things more clearly in time, 
and meanwhile we must be thankful that something really useful 
has been achieved in the way of getting the country to work again. 
Matters have improved considerably recently, and wdth proper 
management and harmonious relationship between Capital and 
Labour there are great prospects in store for the country and the 
Km pi re. With practical men managing the affairs of the country 
instead of theorists, my opinion is, with the w r orld scarcity of 
goods caused by the war, we ought to have a very prosperous time. 

I cannot se^, tor instance, why there should not be a long era 
of peace in the coal industry upon which our industrial prosperity 
absolutely depends. The splendid restraint which has been shown 
by the miners during the dispute is an augury for good, and is 
worthy of all admiration. All that is required now is that miners 
and mine-owners should settle down amicably to carry out their 
agreements, sparing no efforts in their endeavour to restore the 
coal industry to its normal conditions. What can be done in the 
cotton trade can be done in the coal trade, and it has always been 
a satisfaction to me to recall that during my presidency of the 
Master Cotton Spinners’ Federation, whenever settlements of 
disputes in the industry were reached, the joint agreements were 
loyally kept by both sides. 

Both mineowners and miners have now an incentive, which 
never existed before, in that the agreement signed hv both parties 
provides for profit-sharing. This, as in the case of the cotton 
spinners, will no doubt mean a scheme for the regulation of wages 
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according to the state of trade, with employers and workers enjoy- 
ing equal rights in ascertaining tTae profits of industry. Profit- 
sharing in the coal industry will have a vital effect in increasing 
the output and reducing the cost, so essential to the prosperity of 
all our industries. As I have said previously, if we could have 
such a scheme applied to every industry, and advances to work- 
people given and accepted as a monetary interest in those in- 
dustries, we should have taken a long stride towards reaching that 
goal of peaceful industrialism for which I have striven during the 
whole of my public career. I need not dwell upon the enormous 
advantages which would follow the general adoption of such a 
project as I have outlined ; there would be an ever-present stimulus 
to the worker, a discouragement of strife in every form, and the 
monetary interest would carry with it the right to a share in the 
control of industry, and so bring about nationalisation in its best 
form. 

But cheering as the situation is, it would he idle to say as yet 
that we are out of the wood. We have still unsettled conditions 
in the greatest of our industries— agriculture, and also in the rail- 
way's. Unless we can get these matters adjusted the settlements 
we have reached will be seriously prejudiced. I am glad to observe 
that Mr. ,7. PI. Thomas is very sanguine as to the outcome for a 
peaceful settlement so far as the railwavmen are concerned 

It is to be hoped that the men in our transport services will 
now cease to follow that will-o’-the-wisp of nationalisation which 
has so misled them during the past few years, and w Inch has proved 
so disastrous to their interests. Not only "Russia, hut every other 
country in the world where* the State has been called in to manage 
matters, has provided us with ample evidence of the futility of 
expecting any good thing from bureaucracy. It is quite certain 
that this country need not look to nationalisation for a way out 
of its troubles, either in the matter of railwavs, agriculture, or 
anything else. Whenever nationalisation has been tried it has 
been a failure. The Swiss are an ingenious and industrious race, 
but they have not been able to do anything on Communist lines 
with their railways. Nationalised tw’entv years aim, the State 
railways of Switzerland are now in a condition bordering on ruin 
A Swiss engineer, in an important article contributed to the 
Journal Jr Gmrrr , points out that the whole svstern has proved 
a huge financial failure. But for having been artifieiallv bolstered 
up, it would long sinre have gone into liquidation The depart- 
ment is overburdened with officials and placemen T ? or a total 
mileage of only 9700 kilometres, there are twenty general and 
departmental managers and six boards of direction, with about 
150 membersOn the total This state of affairs the writer con- 
trasts with the French example of the Paris, Tjvons, and Mar- 
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seilles Kail way, with its mileage of 10,000 kilometres, under the 
direction of one general manager only. The actual administra- 
tion of the Swiss railways is put down as a 4 miracle of bungling 
incompetence,’ and the army oi railwaymen has become such a 
power in the State that in order to meet their demands rates and 
charges have to be raised constantly. These fall heavily on the 
economic life of the country, affecting equally both home and 
export trade. The writer concludes by saying that no mere 
palliative can remedy the financial disaster which must inevitably 
overtake the Federal railways of Switzerland before long. 

The nationalising experiments of Australia, again, are 
notorious for their want of success. Not only has State-owned 
shipping been a failure, but the same may be said of every other 
form of State competition in industry. Kail ways, sheep and 
cattle stations, trawling, coal mines, and even public-houses, have 
been the subject of ‘ experiment ’ by the Queensland Government, 
and in every case with unfortunate results to the taxpayer. The 
annual deficit on the Queensland railways from 1916 to 1919 rose 
from 504,244/. to 1,421,328/., and every mile of the line lost on 
an average 225/. per annum, increased charges notwithstanding. 
No wonder, then, that when Mr. Theodore, the Queensland Prime 
Minister, came to London recently for the purpose of raising 
money, his proposed loan of se\eral millions fell flat, and that 
there has since been talk of compulsory loans in Queensland. 

So far as land is concerned, we have the ghastly spectacle of 
what ‘ socialisation ’ or ‘nationalisation’ has done for Kussia ; 
before the Bolsheviks took hold Kussia had wheat and other agri- 
cultural produce in abundance to export ; immediately Lenin and 
Trotsky came upon the scene the peasantry began to produce 
nothing beyond what would cover their own wants, and the people 
in the towns were brought to the verge of starvation. Having 
no incentive to produce for the community when all gain had been 
eliminated, the peasants did as all people do in similar circum- 
stances — they just did enough on their own land to ensure their 
own sustenance and left the rest of their countrymen to their 
fate. This callousness on the part of the peasantry, wholly 
engendered by Communism, whilst it has been the chief means of 
bringing the two arch-adventurers to their senses, has also 
resulted in bringing about the appalling famine which threatens 
to carry off millions of the population. Now we are told that 
Lenin and Trotsky are anxious to see the capitalist at work again, 
although they endeavour to throw dust in the eyes of their 
followers by talking about Capitalism being converted into a 
special State brand of their own. 

One could quote many other instances of how r the workers have 
been deceived into thinking that there is some short cut to wealth. 
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Enough has, however, been said to show how false is the idea of 
State appropriation of any industry, and that it is only by patient, 
ungrudging labour that prosperity and contentment are to be 
achieved. Those who adopt nationalisation only exchange their 
free labour for a State serfdom, involving hardships far greater 
than were ever previously experienced. JSew Zealand’s land 
policy proved this. John Mackenzie’s Land Bill brought every 
farmer under the Government, but it was soon found that the 
scheme made a serf of every Crown tenant, and after twenty 
years it proved such an utter failure that it was completely 
reversed, the people of the country voting emphatically in favour 
of its abandonment. 

Much of the present unrest is based either on these w ild ideas 
of what nationalisation will bring, or on grossly exaggerated 
notions of the profits accruing to industry. It would astonish 
many Labour leaders, and especially the extremists, to see how 
little is the margin left over after all charges have been met m 
many of our industries, and how infinitesimal would be the share 
of each individual if it \sere distributed among the workpeople. 
When people talk glibly about ‘Labour producing all wealth,’ 
they forget what a large pro{>ortion of that wealth Labour get*. 
In the coal industry the normal amount paid in wages is close 
upon 80 per cent, of the cost ; in cotton about 50 per cent, of the 
difference between the value of the raw material and the finished 
manufactures goes to the operatives. Out of the balance left the 
Capitalist has to meet all the charges of rent, rates, insurance, 
high taxes, upkeep of machinery, renewal of buildings and plant, 
increased private and personal demands, while he must set aside 
reserves to meet periods of depression in business when all the loss 
involved in keeping his business in working order falls upon him. 

Many agitators urge that increased wages should be demanded 
at every po.ssible opportunity. The effect on the cost of h\ing 
of such a policy is obvious. The higher wages have to he trans- 
ferred to the cost of manufacture, and the consumer has to pay, 
the working-man himself being the ultimate victim of the policy, 
and the heroic measures advocated for enforcing their demands 
would inflict suffering upon the whole communitv of which they 
themselves form part. 

The standard of living of the workers cannot he advanced by 
this method. Nor can the advances be paid out of the profits of 
industry : in other words, workers cannot improve their position 
bv impoverishing the employers. The remedy, 1 contend, is not 
to be found in making blind attacks upon Capital. It is that in 
future all advances of wages, beyond what is necessary at the time 
to compensate the worker for the increased cost of living, should 
be given and accepted, as I have said, in the form of a monetary 
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interest in the industry. By this method the workers would 
attain a position and power they have never yet possessed, and 
the plan would end nine-tenths of the industrial strife which is 
sapping our trade foundations. 

One aspect of the matter 1 have not yet touched upon, and yet 
its importance is second to none ; 1 refer to the fact that we have 
not yet grasped to the full the value and meaning of the inter- 
dependence of industries; indeed, I might go much further and 
speak of the interdependence of nations as well as industries. It is 
one of the great universal truths, and one which I have preached 
in season and out of season in my national and international work 
for the cotton industry. 'We all know how necessary it is to 
‘ keep step,’ as we sav, in the various sections of an industry, but 
it is not realised that the same unbreakable links exist between 
all industries, however diverse. Dislocate the cotton industry and 
you damage innumerable interests — those of the cotton growlers in 
America, India, and Egypt, the transport systems, the machine- 
makers, and so forth, not to mention the commercial interests 
connected with the distribution of the raw materials and the 
products of the spindles and looms, as well as the financial and 
other interests. 

it is this interdependence that we should keep in mind when 
we come to deal with the settlements m agriculture and the rail- 
ways. You cannot have an injury done to agriculture without 
affecting the textile and other manufacturing industries, for it is 
the people engaged m our towns who take the greater part of the 
produce of the country ; and yet again, of course, the railway- 
man s own bread and butter is bound up in carrying the produce 
of the one to the empty cupboard of the other. Yet the people in 
towns are apt to be indifferent to what happens to agriculture, 
though agriculture is the greatest of our industries and affects all. 

Personally, 1 lni\e a special interest in this question of agri- 
culture, and worked unceasingly to prevent the recent Agricul- 
tural Bill from becoming law . W e have had Government control 
m many undesirable forms, but never has it reached such a pitch 
of absurdity as in relation to agricultural matters. The idea of 
attempting to industrialise agriculture on the lines of a business 
carried on in towns and w ithin the four walls of a factory ! It 
is ridiculous to reduce hours of labour in the country to accord 
with those in places where manufacturing is carried on, seeing 
that sunshine and fine weather are not necessary in a factory 
with closed doors and a good roof. Likewise it is stupid to a 
degree to saddle the community with corn subsidies on the off- 
chance that at some date in the distant future we might be again 
engaged in war. 
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Some months ago 1 was responsible tor the wide circulation 
of an article written by a skilled agriculturist in Herefordshire, 
which threw into bold relief the glaring absurdities of the Agri- 
cultural Bill, and no doubt had much effect in bringing about 
the * scrapping ’ of the whole scheme. The article conclusively 
proved that even if the Bill became law, English agriculture could 
not economically produce all the food required for the industrial 
millions of this country, while Imperial, Colonial and foreign in- 
terests and exchanges must perforce suffer in order that corn might 
be cultivated on land at home which was economically unsuitable 
for the purpose. The Agricultural Bill, he pointed out, might 
mean the production of more corn here, but only at a greater cost 
and ruin to the nation. It would be a national weakness, folly 
and scandal to apply capital and labour to produce something that 
could be done much cheaper and easier in more favoured climes, 
and would put out of joint the system that had made us so great 
a manufacturing nation. 

I agree with the views of the expert referred to, and as a 
general rule I am determinedly against all subsidies. In the case 
of coal, 1 admit — as I have said before — that I lia\e been in favour 
of the gi\mg of the 10,000,000 /. to the miners, but this was an 
exceptional case where money was required to comj>ensate for 
the gross mismanagement of the industry by the Government. 
I like subsidies as little as I like strikes, and botli strikes and 
lock-outs are methods of barbarism. 1 have never yet known 
them to do an atom of good to anyone, while scores of times they 
have resulted in endless loss to both masters and men and to the 
whole community. As an example, 1 may say that if we had 
gone on in the way we did during the twenty years before the 
signing of the Brooklands Agreement, we should, instead of being 
able to point to the great development we have made in cotton 
manufacture, have lost by this time half the trade of Lancashire, 
and forfeited our great position as the chief cotton manufacturing 
country in the world. 

While I have dealt at some length with the \arious factors 
which have made for unrest and dislocation of industry, 1 think 
I ought to say that ] am not and never have been a pessimist 
regarding the future of the country and the Empire. With 
proper guidance and good statesmanship, England, 1 feel sure, 
will yet enjoy a prosperity such as she has never before seen 
in all her history. But there must be certain broad principles 
observed if we are to reap the fruits of our efforts. There must 
be, above all, a permanent industrial j>eace, and a new 7 spirit of 
co-operation between Capital and Labour. As the principal pro- 
moter of the Industrial Council apjxiinted by the Government 
in 1911, I considered it my duty during the worst period of the 
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recent coal strike to get into personal contact with the leaders of 
both Capital and Labour, and to do everything possible to bring 
about good relations between the contending parties. The result 
of my personal interviews and the wide publicity my views 
obtained in the Press and elsewhere convinced me that I was on 
right lines, and nothing impressed me more than the evidence 
I found on every hand of a desire for some instrument of per- 
manent industrial peace. The world is tired of wrangling, and 
will, I am sure, respond readily to those employers and leaders 
of the workers who display the necessary wisdom and fair- 
mindedness. 

To secure a lasting peace in industry it is necessary for us 
to change our policy fundamentally. Let me sum up my own 
views : I contend that the Government of the country, whatever 
its politics, should cease to meddle in the internal affairs of in- 
dustry, confining itself to the development of industry and com- 
merce on general lines and backing the conclusions of the practical 
men ; that industries being interdependent, each should be viewed 
in its relation to the whole, no set of employers or employed being 
at liberty to bring about stoppages which w r ould involve others 
without having exhausted every resource available for a peaceful 
settlement ; that each industry should be managed as a whole ; 
that some such scheme as that in existence among cotton spinners 
for the regulation of w'ages according to the state of trade should 
be applied to all industries; that an industrial court of appeal to 
which deadlocks in all disputes can be referred should be set up 
at once on the lines of the Industrial Council of 1911, composed 
of twenty-six men who hold or have held leading positions in con- 
nexion with the organisations representing Capital and Labour 
controlling the staph* industries of the country which embrace 
three quarters of the whole of our industries ; and that the inter- 
national idea should be developed in industrial organisation with 
a- view* to removing inequalities in the standards of wages in 
accordance with the conditions obtaining in various countries, so 
as to remove unfair competition for the world’s trade. 

This may seem a tall order, but I see no insuperable difficulties 
in carrying out the entire programme, given the necessary good- 
will and good faith of everyone concerned. All the items I have 
named exist already in the embryonic stage, and it remains but 
to carry them step by step to their desired achievement. We shall 
have to take the large view' if we wish to succeed : it is not by 
temporary expedients that w r e can restore prosperity and establish 
the conditions which will make for a lasting peace. 

There must be recognition on both sides of new' economic 
principles, for only by acknowledging the new’ status of the 
workers can strikes and lock-outs be made impossible. There 

2 I 2 
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must be, in the new arrangements between master and man, an 
acceptance of the principle that the workers have won the right 
to a. higher standard of living, a shorter working day, and a share 
in control : that unemployment should be a charge on industry ; 
and that wages and conditions of work in all countries should be 
so adjusted that unfair competition, through advantage being 
taken of the workers, should be avoided. The last-named condi- 
tion would have seemed impossible of attainment some years 
ago, but since the war it lias become apparent that such calcula- 
tions can be made with almost scientific accuracy. I do not, 
therefore, despair of seeing industrial affairs properly and fairly 
co-ordinated, nationally and internationally. 

What 1 have in mind can be best illustrated by what is hap- 
pening in the cotton trade. England and America have now 
agreed upon a 48-hour week, and it is understood that other nations 
will soon adopt similar hours. There is also a general agreement 
among cotton-using nations on the question of short time, and 
before long 1 hope to see an agreement with regard to wages. 
Important questions affecting wages, hours of labour, finance, 
general shortage, high prices, and the relations of Capital and 
Labour, ill ha\o to be faced in earnest all over the world. Many 
of the .subjects I have mentioned are complicated h\ local and 
national considerations, but in the main they are common to 
every country, and could be dealt with on an international basis. 
It is well known that employers in different countries are often 
deterred from ghing effect to such important proposals as profit- 
sharing. and other methods of giving workers a monetary interest 
in an industry, by consideration of the effect it will have else- 
where Tn these circumstances, does it not become apparent that 
we require an international scheme which will take into account 
the varving conditions in different countries and establish a fair 
rate of wages, so that there should be no unfair competition foi 
trade ? 

As examples of practical men working on international lines, 

T would fall attention to two organisations alreadv in being the 
International Cotton Federation established in 1001 and the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, established in 100.") Tn these 
two organisations we have actually had a League of Nations esta- 
blished during the past sixteen years, and their work has prowd 
conelushelv not onlv how complete is the interdependence of 
nations, but that in the production of the two prime necessaries 
of life- food and Hothing -the nations of the world can work 
in perfect harmony. I would like also to call attention to the fact 
that the workers of the world have been organised on an inter- 
national basis for many years and that at a recent congress in 
London, delegates representing 27,000,000 workers were present 
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Let me emphasise, in conclusion, the necessity for ail these 
matters being dealt with by industrial experts and not by poli- 
tieians. We have at our disposal some of the finest leaders of 
industry in the world, men of vision, who are eminently capable 
of undertaking the great work of reconstruction. What the inter- 
ference of politicians lias done has been to set masters and men 
by the ears in war-time, and then to hamper, harass and restrict 
recovery when hostilities have come to an end. This interference 
m regard to agriculture, coal, transport, ]>ostal facilities, telephones 
and in other directions, which should be helpful to trade has been 
pernicious and retrograde. Instead of giving more and better 
facilities in order to get all the wheels of industry turning at the 
earliest possible moment, progress has been clogged at every turn, 
and methods reintroduced which recall old Corn Law' days and the 
eia of the toll-bar. 

There is no question as to our future in the hands of our great 
captains of industry ; they are men capable of restoring our trade 
and our credit, of bringing us back to our old-time happiness and 
prosperity, at the same time being not unmindful of the great 
destiny in store for our beloved country and Empire 


Ciuklf.s W. Macara. 
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THE SOCIALISATION OF INDUSTRY 

For why? — Because the good old rule 
Sufficetli them; the simple plan, 

That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can. 

Wordsworth, Rob Roy's Grave. 

‘ We are all Socialists now,’ once exclaimed Sir William 
Harcourt, and the saying was considered startling by people who 
had failed to recognise that, in the scientific sense of the term, 
we have all of us to a great extent always been Socialists. We 
have practised Socialism without knowing it, as M. Jourdain 
talked prose, for we have recognised that many matters must, in 
the common interest, be regulated by a central authority, i.e. the 
state. The dispute has been as to the number and nature ol 
these activities. Defence against foreign aggression and main- 
tenance of order within the realm, of the King’s Peace, in the 
words of the jurists, have at all times been regarded as the busi- 
ness of the Government, but during the nineteenth century manu- 
facture was considered as emphatically a non-Sociahstie affair. 
This view however was by no means always taken during our his- 
tory, and even during the nineteenth century industry was regu- 
lated to some extent, nece. warily on Socialist lines. 

In the matter of communications, the line between Socialism 
and Individualism was very finely drawn. Hoads were Socialist, 
railways and shipping Individualist. But the Socialism of the 
roads was watered down by their being assigned to counties and 
districts, while the Individualism of the great railway companies 
was almost confined to their ownership, management, and com- 
petition with each other. Apart from that they weie adminis- 
tered by their proprietor^ largely on the lines of a Government 
department, their charges and area were defined by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and recently their wages-scale has been decided for them 
by governmental authority. 

In fact throughout the ages and in all countries the pendulum 
representing the state has swung within the arch of which one 
side is inscribed Individualism and the other Socialism. Tin* 
most consistent Individualist of whom w ? e have record was Hob 
Hoy. On the other hand as a leading exponent of the Socialistic 
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school of thought we might suggest Henri Quatre of France, 
whose policy was directed to enabling every French peasant to 
have a fowl in the pot on Sunday. And this policy was also that 
of his immediate successors and advisers, of Sully, of Colbert, and 
of the two great Cardinals. 

In England we had the philosopher Hobbes with his Levia- 
than, and in the time of the early Tudors and Plantagenets we 
pursued a policy largely Socialistic, viz. the feudal system. The 
Civil Wars and the Revolution of 1688 indicated the swing of the 
pendulum towards Individualism, and it continued so to swing 
up to the middle of the nineteenth century. The great French 
Revolution showed a similar tendency on the Continent. 

We are now quite obviously entering on a new epoch. The 
pendulum is clearly pointing towards Socialism. But we do not 
yet know how far it will swing in that direction, nor have we 
generally made up our minds whether it is better to accentuate, 
or endeavour to arrest its movement. To drop metaphor, our 
industries, organised in accordance with nineteenth-century doc- 
trine on a strictly Individualist basis, are everywhere disintegrat- 
ing and breaking down. The state sees itself menaced by the 
failure of its communications : of other essential services such as 
lighting; by the flooding of its mines, and the withdrawal of the 
cheap coal on which its existence as a commercial community 
depends This on the top of unprecedented and unbearable taxa- 
tion, and all the incidental losses of a Great War. 

If the present disorganisation of production and of all business 
dependent on production continues, the state, as we know it, 
is inevitably doomed. We shall decline by ways the mind hardly 
dares envisage to the condition of a small agricultural community. 

But every living organism defends itself when attacked. Our 
state is being attacked. Tf it has life in it, it will react to the 
danger. If our industries, organised on an Individualistic basis, 
are floundering and deliquescing on all sides, may they not be 
reorganised on a Socialistic basis so as to provide for a period of 
reasonable security and prosperity? If under dynamic conditions 
we have failed to live and prosper, can we not make a spring to 
safety bv reverting to conditions which are static^ 

Tt behoves us to do what we can, for the permanent discon- 
tent, felt by the whole of our working classes with the conditions 
of industry as actually organised, is the reef whereon our ship 
of State is at present shattering itself to pieces. The bedrock 
reason for their discontent may be summed up in five words : 
Low wages and uncertain employment. Raise their wages or, 
let us say, maintain them at the present standards as fixed during 
the years of the Great War : remove simultaneously the fear of 
unemployment, and strikes will cease forthwith, the wheels of 
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industry will again go round obediently, purchasing power and 
effective demand will revive, and all will be well with the 
community. 

We now come to the point at issue between the Socialist and 
the Individualist. The latter asserts roundly that beyond pro- 
viding doles to assist the out-of-works the state can do practically 
nothing. Slack years must alternate with boom years, bad trade 
with good. During the good years of the boom there will be 
plenty of work for everyone and wages will rise to satisfactory 
figures, but when the slack time comes wages must necessarily 
be reduced and great numbers of the workers will fail to find 
employment. To his mind it is a natural process like the alterna- 
tion between winter and summer and as little to be controlled 
by human effort. It is the object of this article to show that this 
view is erroneous : that by the Socialisation of industry the alterna- 
tions of good and bad years can to a very large extent be controlled . 
and a steady level of prosperity maintained ; that the full 
grammes of the boom years can, as in the tune of .Joseph in 
Egypt, be utilised to tide workers and nation over the slack. 

To understand how this can be, let us investigate the course 
of a boom period as affecting (A) employers, ( IV) employed. We 
will take an example from the woollen trade. 

Let it be supjxised that in a normal average year a yard of a 
particular kind of cloth costs 6.9. to make, and the costs of pro- 
duction are distributed as follows: Wages, .‘1.9.; owner’s profit, 
exclusive ot interest on capital, 3d. All other expenses, i.e. cost 
of raw material, marketing etc., maintenance of mill, and interest 
on capital, 2.9. 9 d. 1 

Let it he also supposed that the daily production of each 
individual workman averages out at 3 yards of cloth, that he 
therefore earns 9.9 j>er day, or say 2/. 10 , 9 . a week, while the 
owner’s profit, or royalty on the total number of vards sold, 
amounts to 2000/. a vear, which latter sum constitutes his wage-! 
of superintendence, or the cost of direction, in addition to the 
interest he receives on his capital 

Let it now he further supposed that some increase of effective 
demand for this particular kind of cloth enables the null-owner 
to sell it at 9,9. the yard instead of at 6,9. Tn the first instance 
there will be, during some little time— say in this ease six months 

1 Those figures and those that follow, are used for the purpose of illustration 
only. From a scientific point of mow it. would )>e hotter to emplo\ algebraical 
symbols x and y, hut those would he less eas\ or agreeable for the general reader to 
follow. While representing accurateh the general effect of the alternation let ween 
vears that are normal boom, and slack, I do not intend to convex that in the 
woollen or am other mdustrv wages represent exactly one half of the costs of pro- 
duction, or that the employer’s profit, or royalty on each xardof cloth, is exactly id. 
to the workman's Is. 
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— uncertainty whether this rise in the price of the cloth is acci- 
dental and temporary or likely to continue and increase. Until 
this question is determined, and until the stocks of raw material 
in the manufacturer’s hands are exhausted, the costs of produc- 
tion will not be affected, and we have what, for the purposes 
of this article, T will call an Unacknowledged Boom. If how- 
ever the increased demand for the cloth continues it will lead 
to an increased demand for the wool, dyestuffs etc. entering into 
its manufacture. Their price will rise in turn. The boom going 
on, existing mills will be enlarged and will employ more looms. 
New mills will he built. There will result an increased demand 
for labour, and wages will rise. But the price of the cloth will 
not remain at the Unacknowledged Boom figure referred to. 
The circumstances supposed above imply a steady and increasing 
demand considerably in excess of the capacity of existing mills 
to supply, and this involves in turn a steady increase in the price 
of the cloth, which we will suppose rises to IRs. the yard. We 
have now the Acknowledged Boom in full swung. 

Bet us consider the effects of these happenings on A. and B. 
respectively. 

During the period of the Unacknowledged Boom there has 
boon no increase of expenditure on either wages or raw materials, 
therefore' B., the employed cloth-makers, are not affected at all, 
hut A the employer m affected most materially. His cloth costs 
him the same to make, hut he sells it at a much higher figure, and 
on each yard sold, instead of reckoning 3s. wages, *2<?. 9 d. cost of 
raw 1 material etc., and 3r7. royalty, he now’ reckons 3/?. w’ages, 
2.s\ cost of raw material, and 3*. 3d. royalty. That is to 
sav, the owner’s wages of superintendence are thirteen times 
as much as before the boom. Tf his income from this source for 
six months was formerly 1000/. it is now’ 13.000 1. If he chooses 
to live as before, he can invest 12.000/. at 5 per cent, to bring 
him in an income of 600/. a year: 60 per cent, of his half-yearly 
wages of superintendence is henceforward assured to him for 
ever, and for it he need do no further w’ork. Probably, in 
practice, he uses this money, or some of it, to enlarge his mill 
and extend his business. But he is under no obligation to do 
so, while if he does do so he, as will be shown, immensely 
increases his ultimate takings And meantime his employed 
workpeople have taken nothing Bob Pov, having had the power, 
has taken everything. Such are the results of Bob Roy’s 
economic principles, sanctified bv law and custom, and applied 
to industry . 

We now’ pass to the period of the Acknowledged Boom, W'hioh 
we will assume to last two von rs. Bet it he supposed that, the 
price of cloth having trebled, the price of raw material has doubled, 
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and that wages have also doubled. Let us confine our attention 
to wages : (a) the wages of superintendence, i.e. the share of 
the owner ; ( b ) the share of the workpeople. 

Out of our yard of cloth costing 18 a*. the workman now receives 
65 ., equal to 18s. a day, or say 51. a week. His recklessness in 
spending this increase of income is usually a source of grief 
and tears to the orthodox economist. As some slight concession 
to the orthodox economist's feelings we wall suppose that the 
employer exercises equal recklessness — that he spends out of the 
profits of his mill 1000/. a year instead of 2000/. Allowing for 
the doubled cost of production he now draws to himself, as his 
royalty on each yard of cloth produced, 6 a. Or/, instead of his 
original 3 d. His share has now* increased to 26 times Ins original 
wage of 2000/. a year. During the two years of the boom he 
will receive 104.000/. We agreed that he should increase his 
expenditure pari passu with that of his workpeople, so he now 
spends 8000/. He still, with the 12,000/. previously earned, has 
considerably upwards of 100 , 000 /. to invest. If his original 
12 , 000 /. was put into increasing his premises he may very well 
have twice as much. 

Rob Roy can now retire. Booms and Slumps no longer matter 
to him. He can make a bonfire of his mill if he likes to < definite 
his retirement, but more probably he turns it into a Limited 
Company and disposes of it to a confiding public on the basis 
of his boom-year profits. He can enjoy without working for it 
an income of anything between five and fifteen thousand a y*ear, 
say four to five time 5 the amount of his original wages of super- 
intendence 

But what of B.? What of his employees, how much ha\e 
they been able to keep, as a provision against the inevitable 
slump? For it is indeed a condition of our present system of 
industry that the slump should follow the boom as inevitablv 
as winter follows summer. This is the necessary consequence 
of overproduction. When fortunes are to he made out of manu- 
facture there is naturally a rush to share the bonanza profits, 
and a race ensues to get in and out in time, and the De\il takes 
the hindmost. 

80 now our market is glutted, demand ceases, and the slump 
begins. Since the cloth can no longer fie sold the mill runs on 
short time, or closes down altogether. During the boom both 
employer and employed increased their expenditure propor- 
tionally. Both probably spent a certain amount on luxuries. 
He perhaps bought a motor car, they perhaps pianos. The 
difference is that while lie can go on buying motor cars inde- 
finitely, more motor cars than ever, metaphorically speaking, thev 
must sell their pianos for bread, and this poor resource being 
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Boon exhausted find themselves faced with starvation and the 
workhouse. And while their late employer revels in country 
houses, grouse moors, and other luxuries of the new rich, they see 
their children starving round them. Naturally the contrast strikes 
them as unfair. Naturally they are discontented. Their deep 
inarticulate discontent is wrecking British industry, and if a 
remedy cannot be found will wreck the British Empire. There 
can be no effectual remedy except on the lines of Socialisation of 
industry. 

Consider what would have happened if the mill had been a 
Government concern with a Government-appointed manager 
drawing a salary of 2000/. a year in the place of the owner. We 
may even grant our manager bonuses in the good years of the 
industry that will double his income. 

Let us take, on the basis of the figures given, the profits of this 
particular mill during the boom at 150,000/., a most conservative 
estimate. The original wages bill of the mill, in a normal year, 
was 2-1,000/. Luring the boom wages were doubled and amounted 
to 48,000/. During the slump, we will suppose that the mill was 
shut down and no wages paid at all. But had the 150,000/. of 
profit been available as a reser\e for wages, the mill need never 
have shut down, and even at the higher rate wages could have 
been paid for three years although not a single yard of cloth had 
been sold. But such cloth would have been continuously pro- 
duced, there would ha\e accumulated great stores in the Govern- 
ment warehouses attached to the mill, available to meet the 
demand when the markets ceased to be glutted. 

In practice, if industry generally were run on these lines these 
reserves would result in such a steadying of the market, produc- 
tion and demand would be so harmoniously regularised, that 
exaggerated booms and slumps would be a thing of the past. In 
that case the consumer would benefit by being able at all times 
to purchase cloth at a reasonable price. But if the alternation 
of booms and slumps did continue, what he lost as a consumer 
he would get back as a taxpayer, for after satisfying all legitimate 
demands of the workpeople there would be left out of the profits 
of the boom a large margin to be devoted to the liquidation of the 
National Debt, or other national purpose. All that would be 
wanted would be a Go\ernment guarantee and the appointment of 
a Go\ eminent manager. The guarantee w’ould cost nothing, for 
it is presumed that the mill-owner gets interest on his money 
invested m addition to the wages of superintendence. Moreover, 
in the case of such a mill as has been suggested, the freehold 
\alue of the business could ha\e been paid for over and over again 
out of profits. 
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It is the incredible inflation of the wages of superintendence 
during the boom year that sucks all the life-blood out of industry 
and leaves it anaemic and helpless to face the inevitable slump. 
Let the state become owner, and these wages of superintendence 
will be earmarked in the first instance for the needs of the indus- 
trials concerned, and when these have been fairly met, available 
for public purposes generally. In the case of one particular mill 
we should be the poorer for such amusement as we might deiive 
from witnessing the antics of one nouveau riche , but we should 
be the richer for out-ol-work pay sa\ed o\er nearly 10,000 work- 
people and their dependents, who instead ol lotting in idleness 
would be happily and piolitably employed at a rate of wage satis- 
factory to themselves We should also be the richer for tin 1 cloth 
they produced. And since the community has now to support, 
the unemployed the community is obviously entitled to have a say 
in the matter. 

But it may be argued that all this is purely theoretical and 
ha.s no bearing on practical politics, since it is im]>ossibIe, c\en ll 
desirable, suddenly toaltei our entire s\ stem of production. This 
of course is so, nevertheless it is only by the study of an A. B. 
case, such as that put forward for the purpose of lllustiation, that 
we can arme at the principles which must guide n- when we 
come to deal with matters of practical politics. 

There are at present two burning questions —two Sphinx’s 
riddles they may be called — set the British public tor solution, 
uz. the coal strike and the unemployment problem. Space does 
not permit me, on the present occasion, to deal with both. ] will 
confine myself to the question of the miners. Theii case m*oiiis 
to me to ha\e been \ery badly put beioie the public Nobody 
seemed to understand it. Nobody, with the honourable exception 
of Tfu Times newspaper, seems to ha\e even tried to understand 
it. Yet if the principle be conceded that the industrial profits 
of boom years ought , m justice, to be car-maiked hu the mainten- 
ance, during a shim]), of the workers concerned, tin n the miners’ 
demands will appear to ha\e been most model ate 

They made two claims : first, that as the community had 
benefited by boom profits amounting, as they believed, to 
750/100,000/. during the fat years, 100,000,000/ should be restored 
to the industry to enable it to carry on with over the slink times. 
This was represented as asking for a subsidy. It is nothing ol tin* 
sort. Miners or any other workers have an absolute right to live 
by the proceeds of their industry, whether in had years or good, 
since their exertions are indispensable to its continued existence. 
After all they cannot, as m a Wellsian romance, he put to sleep 
until the wheel.-, of trade have swung back from slack to boom. 
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And if ^Iie concession of their claim were demanded by justice 
it was at. least, equally dictated by expediency. Had we seen 
fit to concede it we should have secured two years peaceful pro- 
duction, and long before the end of that period was reached the 
assistance asked for, viz. 1 ,000,0001. a week, would no longer have 
been required, owing to revival of business. As a result of our 
refusal to recognise a just claim we have, according to 
official estimates, lost as a Government exactly the sum in dis- 
pute', viz. 1(H), 000,000/. in levcmie. As to the losses of private 
individuals, including those of the miners themselves, and of 
traders generally, they are incalculable. 

The miners’ second claim, fairly considered, will be seen to 
he equally reasonable. They ask that with a view to controlling 
the excessive oscillations to which their trade is peculiarly liable, 
a national fund should be created to serve, so to speak, as a fly- 
wheel and exert a steadying influence Tt has been shown that 
tlie suffering caused bv these oscillations of industry falls almost 
exclusively on the workers, and if must be noted that the mining 
industry, as compared with almost any other, is at a disadvantage, 
in so far that — whereas in the woollen manufacture, for example, 
variations occur in time onlv, a-- between year and year — in the 
mining industry, besides the \ariations in time, you have con- 
siderable \anntions m place At am given time every properly 
conducted woollen mill might, subject to minor local differences, 
pa\ very much the same wages This is not the case with mines. 
Besides boom years and slack years affecting the industry 
generally \ou have, as Sir William Beveridge pointed out in 
an illuminating letter to The Tnnrs, local booms and slacks, 
affecting a particular district, i e. South Wales or Yorkshire. You 
also have mines which under the most efficient management can- 
not pa \ adequate wages because of the difficulty of extracting 
the coal It may he argued that these should be closed down. 
Yes, but if \ on do that \ou diminish pro tanto the total amount 
of coal brought to the surface. We do not raise any too much 
as it is Tf we raise less the price of the coal we do raise will 
increase This will no doubt increase the profits of the better 
mines, hut th« community in general will suffer, and suffer greatly, 
in consequence 

Tt is therefore clear that this proposal of a National Pool is 
entirely in the interest of the community as well as of the 
industry, and. we may add. of industrial peace. Tt is in no 
wav incompatible with the closing down of unprofitable mines, 
in fact it implies the necessity of so doing. But it also implies 
that this action he taken as the result of long views affecting 
the induct r\ generally, and not in a hurry of panic following 
on a local or temporary dump Tf i* the more necessary to move 
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with caution in this matter because a mine once closed down 
cannot be reopened, except at vast expense. 

It would further be the duty of the Trustees of the National 
Pool to deal with all other means of increasing production, e.g. 
by the introduction of improved machinery, and the public would 
benefit accordingly. 

The conclusion submitted is that it will be useless, during the 
times that are coming, to attempt to meet the arguments of our 
industrial workers with a flat non possumus. They demand 
definitely better and more secure conditions of life, and these can 
be provided only in one way, by the state regulation of industry 
and interception of excessive profit. It is no good our saying 
that we cannot and will not socialise our industries. 

]f I may be peimitted to enliven a dry subject with a quota- 
tion from that immortal work of humour In the Wrong Box , when 
Michael the lawyer and Pitman the artist were on their way 
to Gideon Forsyth’s chambers, 'where they meant to deposit the 
piano containing the body, Michael tells Pitman he must invent 
some story to account for their arrival, and get Gideon away. 

‘ But I can’t invent, I never could invent.’ exclaims the nervous 
little artist. Michael answers him : * You'll find you've got to, 
my boy ’ 


Arthur S Herbert. 
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THE CHILD OF THE UNMARRIED 
MOTHER 

The fundamental idea upon which the new movement for the 
assistance of tiie unmarried mother rests is the need of protecting 
her child. It is an assertion of the child’s right to be saved, as 
far as this is possible, from paying the penalty of its illegitimate 
parentage. The claim of the child overrides all other considera- 
tions. 

-Never has cluld-life been so precious as it is to-day. War 
has acted in a terribly effective way in dealing not only with men, 
but with their problems. We have learnt new and sharp lessons. 
The immense loss of life and of the powders of life in the war 
first forced us to consider the necessity of preserving the new T 
generation even to its last and meanest members. England could 
afford no longer to be wasteful of the lives of little children. At 
last the movements to improve the conditions and protect those 
children whose parents have not married each other, for which 
many oi us have struggled for long years in vain, have received 
new impetus. And it is well. What humanity has been power- 
less to do, war seems likely to accomplish. 

If we take an entirely practical view of the position certain 
grave dangers must become evident. The births registered in 
1919 1 include 41,879 illegitimate births, an increase of 424 upon 
the numbers of 1918. In one year nearly 42,000 children born 
out of wedlock in this land of ours. Try to realise what these 
figures mean. In the course of a single generation of twenty-five 
years one million shame-branded little ones are born— branded 
because their parents have acted illegitimately. 

The exact figures for England and Wales during the past five 
vears are as follows . 


^evr Total Hlrths 


11114 

879,090 

1U15 

814,014 

nut*. 

785.5*20 

1917 

008.1140 

191 8 

002,001 

1919 

692. 438 


Legitimate 

Illegitimate 

841,767 

37,329 

778,369 

36.245 

747,831 

; 37,089 

031,330 

37.010 

021,209 

41,452 

650,562 

41,870 


1 The last \ ears for which the complete figures have been published 
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Illegitimate Births in Proportion to 

Total Births 

In proportion to the Unniarriod and 
WidoWB and Female Population 
| Aged 15-45 

Year : 

1st 
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3rd 
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Quai ter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 
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42 

44 

1 41 

42 
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48 
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42 
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j 0.9 
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48 

' 49 

47 
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1918 

54 j 

55 

57 

57 

7 8 

7 7 
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8 9 

1919 

70 

G8 

(.5 

4G 

8 2 

S 1 

{ 9 0 

8 1 

1920 

i 44 

49 8 

— 

— 

y g 

9 7 

— 
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l>o not fail to note that t lie illegitimate birth-rate, whieh tor 
some years before 1915 had remained approximately stationary, 
is now steadily increasing. .Nor do these statistics show the full 
extent of the e\il. In England, unfortunately, still-born births 
need not be legistered ; were they recorded, the illegitimate birth- 
rate would be much higher than these liguies show. Jn those 
countnes where the lecoids are kept, the number of stillborn, 
illegitimate births is always very high — sometimes twice as high 
as it is for children bom under the protection of maniage. 

And what has been the result oi what we lia\e done, or i at her, 
of what we ha\e left undone? Everywhere we find an unusually 
high infant mortality among illegitimate clnldien ; id) pci cent 
die before one year. The death-rate among illegitimate children 
is at least ticia as great as that of the legitimate; indeed, when 
all allowances are made it is probably much higher .!/ least tu'o 
unprotected children die tor each protect id child. 

The mortality among unmanied mothers is pr opoi tioiiately 
great; a fact of sj>ecial importance, seeing that when a mother 
die- in child-bed no claim for a maintenance order for the child’s 
upbringing can be made by any other person. Again, we are 
compelled to note the cruel inadequacy of out laws to pioteet 
these children. 

But 1 have nowi-h to weary my readers with the pitiful details 
of the wrongs suffered b\ these innocent victims of their patents’ 
want of control. The facts do not allow of anv exaggeration, 
they an* saddening and horrible enough m themselves Who 
can doubt the greatness of the evil that has been, and still is, 
going on 9 1 could add many more facts at Jea-t equallv as 

impressive as the few I have* given, all witnes.-mu to a pitiful 
neglect of our duty 1 hav-* said nothing of the damage-lute, 
moral and physical, among the clnldien who survive, for that is 
a misery-rate beyond all human calculation. \n tati-lies c;m 
do more than ‘diadow the extent of the evil, mot hei hood brought 
to despaii child-mur der- that ioitunately lemam bidden; the 


Provisional figures. 
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secret abortions, the concealed births, the still-born children who 
might have been born alive. 

The practical aspects of the question are indeed serious. And 
for this reason alone the altering ot our antiquated and cruel 
bastardy laws has become a necessity. We cannot go on in the 
old ways of neglect. Punishment and indifference as applied to 
this problem have not worked well. They have led to an amount 
of appalling suffering among innocent children, which cannot be 
tolerated now that we have come to know and think about it. 
Everyone is agreed about this. There is a wide measure of 
unanimity also as to mam principles, in regard to what ought 
to be done, though there is still considerable difference of opinion 
as to the details. What is agreed by all is that the bastardy laws 
must be amended so as (1; to protect the child, (2) to help the 
mother, (3) to fasten responsibility on the father ; what there is 
disagreement upon is the best way m which this threefold object 
may be obtained. 

Past year (May 1920) Mr. Neville Chamberlain, acting for the 
National Council ior the bettei care ol the unmarried mother 
and her child, brought lorward a most admirable Bill, whose 
simple but revolutionary intention was to give each illegitimately 
horn child two parents instead of one. Unfortunately, the 
original Bill underwent so much modification in its progress 
through Committee that its s]>oiisors could hardly recognise it. 

(treat opposition was shown to some of the pioposals, in par- 
ticular to the attempt made by the Bill to get paternity settled 
at the earliest moment, and m the surest way. To do this it 
was proposed to make it compulsory for the mother, or other 
person who registered the birth ot the child, to gi\e the name 
of the alleged father to the registtai, so that stops could at once 
he taken, if paternity was established, to secure provision for the 
child. It was held, in particular by women, that this compulsory 
duulgence of the father’s name was ail unjustifiable interference 
with the mother’s rights. But the evil of the old system is that 
the child’s right to maintenance from its father is made dependent 
on the caprice of the mother. She may, and often does, wish 
to shield the man ; but this is wronging the child. It ought not 
to be by any caprice, but bv justice, that the relationship of the 
child to its father should be divided, if we are to consider national 
welfare. The child will become a future eiti/en. and it is not 
good for the State to permit its lather to neglect it 

Provision was further made to protect the child by placing all 
illegitimately horn children ior guardianship as Wards of C ourt 
under the Children's Act 1902. Objection wiu aKo taken to this 
cla use. 

‘2 l 
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It was, perhaps, too much to hope that a Bill so moral and 
so drastic could find acceptance. Even the modest Bill into 
which the original Bill shrank, after passing the Committee stage, 
was thrust aside and, for want of time, no further steps were 
taken. Had it passed in its original form it would undoubtedly 
have been the most rational and thorough-going attack on irre- 
sponsible parenthood that has ever been attempted in this country. 

This year a new Bill has been brought forward by Captain 
Bowyer, trained on the uncontested clauses of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Bill. It lias passed both readings in the House of Commons 
without opposition, and has emerged through the Committee 
6tage with little alteration, except in its title. The unjust and 
hateful term of ' bastard ’ has been discarded. And the new 
title, ‘ Children of Unmarried Parents Bill,’ shows, as perhaps 
nothing else could, the change that is slowly, but certainly, taking 
place in public opinion. 

The main provisions of the Bill will, if it passes into law, do 
away with two of the greatest evils under which the illegitimately 
bom child sutlers. To be born illegitimate in this country is to 
be illegitimate for ever. In Scotland this injustice is not found. 
There (as also in any other civilised land except our own) the 
child becomes legitimised by the simj>le and natural process of 
the mother marrying the father. Everyone must be in agreement 
with Clause V. of the new Bill, which proposes to end this 
cruelty of our law. By it, in future the marriage of the parents 
of all illegitimately born children will automatically legitimise 
them, whether born before or after the passing of the Act. Pro- 
posals are further made for the inheritance of property from 
either of the paicnts, with certain limitations, by all children 
so legitimised. 

Clause 111 of the Bill increases the maximum weekly sum 
that can be claimed from the father until the child is sixteen 
from IDs. to 40s. This is not too high a maximum payment, if 
a maximum is to be fixed at all. Personally, ] should prefer 
a minimum to be assigned, beneath which the payments could 
not fall, and 10 leave the maximum to be decided, as it is in 
Norway, by the income and social jiosition of both parents. 

Tlie Bill also provides wider facilities for the apjxhntinent 
of the urgently necessary intermediary between the mother and 
the father, by making it permissible to delegate to some authorised 
person the duty of collecting the weekly payments from the father, 
in those districts where a Collecting Officer has not been apjxiinted 
for this purpose. 

While I write, the fate of the Bill is still uncertain. Unfor- 
tunately, we know- that these useful Bills, to reform evils which 
lie outside the experience of large numbers of people, have few 
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natural friends. Too often they perish because of the caution 
and inertia of the average statesman, killed by one of those 
methods which Parliament can always find for destroying a 
troublesome Bill without anyone being to blame ; somehow the 
time when it should have passed through its final stage is other- 
wise occupied. 

It is certain that something will have to be done. The evil 
is increasing, and the public conscience is increasingly troubled 
at the sacrifice of innocent children. The position of the 
unmarried mothers, always sufficiently bad, has become much 
worse under conditions which have arisen since the war. 
For one thing, the supply of foster-mothers has diminished 
everywhere, especially in London and the larger cities. Even 
where women suitable for this purpose are still available, 
the weekly sum asked for the child’s keep is so high that, in 
spite of wages being higher than in pre-war days, few mothers 
can afford to pay it and live decently themselves. 

The helplessness of the majority of these mothers is very 
great. They are not as a rule the quickest, brightest, healthiest 
girls. Some are feeble-minded, or verging on the feeble-minded. 
Many are of poor physique and untrained, and thus are low wage- 
earners. Almost always it is an absolute impossibility for such 
mothers, unassisted, to place their children in proper conditions 
for their upbringing. Few' of the girls have relations or friends 
able and willing to help them. They are faced w'ith the hopeless 
task of finding someone to look after the baby. In such 
circumstances, the child is regarded as a- burden so heavy it must 
be cast off. The bitter crv of these driven mothers is : ‘ Help me 
to get rid of my baby ! ’ ‘ Help me to get rid of my baby ! ’ 

Here is one case that recently has come to my notice. A 
young mother gave birth to a healthy and bonny baby. Rhe did 
not know' the name of the father and she could claim no allow- 
ance. She was fortunate, howrever, and obtained a situation as 
general servant, w'here she was allowed to have her baby with 
her. But the place was a hard one ; she was unable to give atten- 
tion to the baby, and, shut up in a bedroom for the greater part 
of the day, it pined and failed The mother was advised to take 
the child to the Infirmary, but the child could not be taken in 
unless the mother too went in. This would entail the loss of her 
situation ; therefore nothing was done. The baby stayed in the 
bedroom : in a few r days it was dead. 

We need not be surprised at the high death-rate among illegiti- 
mately born children. Appalling are the risks that await them. 
At birth they are quite ns hardy as legitimate children ; they would 
even seem to be born stronger, since they die, unlike the legiti- 
mate, more frequently in the second month than in the first, and 

2 l 2 
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more frequently in the third month than in the second month. 
Three times as many among the illegitimates die before reach- 
ing adolescence as compared with protected children who have a 
father and a home. Tt is overwhelmingly evident that the high 
death-rate among these unprotected children is caused by defec- 
tive nutrition, had home conditions, and want of sufficient care. 
Tn other words, these children die of our neglect. For the sin 
of their deaths rests upon each and all of us, until we rise up 
and refuse to accept conditions that permit children to be born 
only to die. 

We have demanded too much from the unmarried mother. 
The case I have given is in no way exceptional : it is just a 
single instance of a child’s unnecessary death among tens of thou- 
sands of cases that remain hidden. Investigation reveals case 
after case of infants having been ahsolufelv done to death bv 
dirt, cruelties, and neglect that ought not to be permitted. As 
a rule, the mother is very young, often she is irresponsible and 
characterless — incapable, without guidance, of so difficult a duty as 
the upbringing of the poor little creature she has helped so greatly 
to wrong bv its very birth. 

But this is not to say that such mothers must be left unhelped 
and be punished : rather is it the more necessary that they should 
be supported, helped and guided, just because of. and in propor- 
tion to. their weakness, for this is the only way of salvation for 
the child. Rocietv has dealt harshly in the past with these un- 
honoured girl-mothers, heedless that by so doing it penalises 
their children, and in this way injures itself. Is it not obvious, 
then, that unless we are content for the "waste of child-life to go 
on, and that things should remain as they are, we must put the 
position of all illegitimately born children on some more secure 
and stronger basF than it is at the present time? We have 
placed a burden on the one parent that she cannot bear, with 
the certain result, in uncounted cases, of the loss to society of 
the child Now. the life of t lie child is of unhersal importance, 
and ought not to be left in the sole power of the mother ; it should 
be a matter of our collective concern 

This truth is what T want to drive home with all the power 
that T have. Feeble tinkerings with this question are extreme 
foolishness Admirable as are the many voluntary and charitable 
a'mneh-s. f},*>v are quite inadequate to meet to-dav’s needs Co- 
ordinated work has become imperative, if the difficulties are to 
be met. Tn almost every case of illegitimaev , the mother is in 
need of some assistance and the interests of each illegitimate 
infant must be carefullv watched. The state should become the 
guardian or over-parent of these worse than orphaned little ones 
This is a national, not a private, work. 
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The first practical duty — and it is a duty that cannot wait — 
is the provision of more hostels or homes for mothers and babies, 
to which day nurseries are attached, where the mothers can live 
with their babies for at least two years, and go out to work. The 
advantage of such homes is too obvious to need dwelling on ; 
indeed, the saving of the child and the redemption of the mother 
depend alike on the possibility of both living a normal life. 
There should be a hostel in every town. One good will be that 
the hostel makes it possible for mothers to nurse their babies 
and thus give them the best physical start in life, while, at the 
same time (an advantage of even more \ital importance) mother 
and child will be living under supervision, so that there will be 
much less chance of a mother ol unstable character doing hurt 
to her child. No mother ought to be able to regard the child 
as ‘her property,’ to do with what she likes. 

There are, however, motheis suffering from such moral, 
mental, or physical defects as should pre\ent them being with 
their babies. For these mothers, sjiecial refoi matory homes will 
be needed, while for their children, small homes, foster-mothers 
or adopting parents must be found, in these unfortunate cases, 
the only safeguard is to keep the child wholly out of the mother's 
power. Maternity homes, m connexion with which there should 
be waiting homes for expectant mothers, must also be provided. 
This would ensure specialised medical and preventive treatment 
being given in all cases wlieie it was needed. Many of these 
mothers suffer from syphilis. If they can be treated in the early 
months of their pregnancy, their children can be sa\ed and born 
healthy. J 

Already a National Council for the Unmarried Mother and 
her Child has been formed, as a Jesuit of the conference held at 
the Mansion House on February 14, 1918. The C ouncil is com- 
posed of representatives appointed by public authorities, as well 
as representatives of national \oluntary organisations, and to these 
are added individual members. In this way, the co-ordination 
of efforts so greatly needed is gained. Much admirable work has 
been done, especially in educating public opinion. 

The right of the illegitimately born child to special protection 
by the state is being more and more recognised by ail progressive 
countries. Norway, in particular, in its law' concerning children 
whose parents have not married each other, has provided an 
excellent example of what can be done. Great Britain, even 
if the present Bill passes into law, will still lag behind. It will 

w Forty -six mothers treated for syphilis at the London Hospital have all given 
birth to normal children. This encouraging fact whs told by I>r Sequeira to a 
meeting at the Guildhall January 1911), held by the National Council for the 
l mnarriod Mother and her Child. 
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not be for long. A new sense of our responsibility — a responsi- 
bility not to punish sin, but to prevent sin — is surely dawning 
in our social conscience. And as soon as we understand this, we 
must hasten to reform our inhuman laws. 

As regards suggestions for further amending the law, I pro- 
pose to point out some of the most obvious needs, without attempt- 
ing to touch on more fundamental changes, which, even if held 
to be advisable, wmuld certainly be difficult of attainment in this 
country. Almost everyone will be in agreement, I think, with 
the following reforms : 

(1) There should be no maximum amount (though a mini- 
mum, as 1 have stated, would be advisable) in the maintenance 
order, which should be fixed according to the financial position 
of the parents. The payments of the weekly amount awarded 
should in all cases begin from the date of the child’s birth. 
The age of support should be raised from sixteen to eighteen 
years, while the alimony paid ought to include the cost of train- 
ing the child to earn its own living. If it should be physically 
or mentally deficient, so as to be unable to support itself, the 
father should continue his aid for its life. A further charge 
should be made on the father for the support of the mother 
for a period certainly not less than one month before, and three 
months alter, the birth of the child. 

These liabilities should be met by each man who heedlessly 
becomes a father. Nothing will so effectively check irresponsible 
parenthood as a strict enforcement of responsible conduct. The 
law 7 cannot, however, ensure good beha\iour. 

(2) Therefore, failing the enforcement of payments by the 
father, as well as in all cases in which paternity cannot be 
established, the state should help necessitous mothers and pro- 
vide lor the upbringing and training of the child in hostels with 
the mother or with foster-parents. 

The stigma attaching to the fatherhood of all illegitimate 
children is, at present, a direct cause of the neglect of his duties 
by the father. He may be willing to do his duty, but not if it 
invohe." the rum of his entire career. 

Personally 1 would plead that not only the parents who after- 
wards marry shall give to their children the protection of lawful 
union, but that any man, whose affections turn to his offspring, 
should be empowered by declaration to make his lovechild his 
own, giving to it his name and the sanction of the law. 

This opportunity for right conduct once given by the law 7 , 
I believe many men would voluntarily take the right course and 
gladly acknowledge their illegitimate fatherhood. 
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(3) Another hardship to the illegitimate child arises from 
its having no rights of inheritance from either parent. The 
child should inherit, at least from its mother, on her dying 
intestate, as if it were legitimate. While this might not affect 
very many cases, it would raise the status of illegitimates and 
give them legal relations. 

(4) In view of the large number of illegitimate children at 
present being adopted, it is urgently necessary that the principle 
of adoption be recognised by the law. There is hope that this 
much-needed reform will be undertaken ; since the Committee 
on Child Adoption issued its report, considerable attention has 
been given to the question. It is felt that the time has come 
when adoption must be legalised. Until this is done, there is 
no kind of safeguard for the adopted child. 

There is much more in our laws that ought to be reformed. 
We shall still be far behind JN’orway. But the carrying out of 
even these simple measures will lead us a great step forward. 
Amendments of the law, however, will not alone suffice to meet 
the needs if these children are to be saved. Even more indis- 
pensable is the appointment of some responsible local authority 
to see that the best means are being taken (even under the exist- 
ing laws) for the welfare of every child illegitimately born in 
the district. This should be done at once : it ought not to be 
difficult. 

1 would suggest that in every town and rural district a 
guardian should be appointed in addition to the Collecting Officer 
(preferably a woman), either paid or voluntary, but officially 
appointed, whose duty it would be (1) to help the mother before 
and after the birth of the child; (2) to seek out the father and 
urge a voluntary acknowledgment of paternity, and, when this 
cannot be gained, to see that the law is rightly administered; 
(3) to watch over the interests of the child and as far as possible 
protect it from any injustice, either from its father or its mother, 
or from foster-parents. The kind of help given would have to 
be varied and must be made suitable to each individual case, 
llegular visitation of every illegitimate child until the age of six- 
teen would be undertaken, whether living with its mother, alone, 
or in hostels, or boarded-out with foster-parents or permanently 
adopted. I would suggest also that there should be placed over 
these visiting guardians a Government-appointed, permanent, 
highly salaried official — a kind of over-guardian or consultant, 
who would supervise the work of the ordinary guardians in diffi- 
cult cases or advise as to the best methods of carrying out the 
existing law T 8. This high official ought, in my opinion, to be a 
woman. 
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Sadi a scheme as 1 have outlined ( briefly and, 1 know, in- 
adequately) would achieve the threefold object (1) of helping the 
mother ; (2) of safeguarding the child ; (3) of fastening proper 
responsibility on the father. If wisely administered by guar- 
dians acting with sympathy and understanding, it could hardly 
fail to achieve the desired result of protecting the child. Every 
illegitimately born child would be placed under authorised 
oversight. 

As a preliminary step, and pending legislation, it would be 
an excellent plan if groups of interested people or societies were 
to form local represenlatne committees to appoint voluntary 
visiting guardians. By this means the plan could be tried. Borne 
kind of responsible and authoritative guardianship at once could 
lie undertaken. The state could then begin its resjioiisibihty as 
guaidian-parent to these helpless children whose natural parents 
have pro\ed themselves lacking in the sense of parental 
responsibility. 

In claiming protective guardianship for every illegitimately 
born child ; in demanding homes and help for them and for their 
mothers, ] am not pleading that sin may be made easy. 1 deny 
such a charge : rather am 1 pleading that virtue may not he made 
impossible. Save these mothers from worse than death; gne 
these babies a right start in life. Let both be able to sav in after 
years ‘ Thou hast considered my trouble. Thou hast known rnv 
soul in adversities Thou hast set my foot in a large room.’ 1 

C. G asqi’oine Hartley. 

4 Within the last few weeks, a fresh Bill attempting to remedy the defects m the 
present law has been introduced in Parliament bv Mr. James \\ ignall, a Labour 
member The new bill, like Mr. Ne\i lie Chamberlain’s Bill and Captain lioyyyer’s, 
would raise the maximum weekly payments to ,2/. and cause subsequent marriage 
of the parents to legitimize the child. A further beneficial clause y\uuld make tin- 
father chargeable for the training of the child to earn a lning and for the continuance 
of payments for its keep throughout life, if the child is unable to support itself ow ing 
to physical or mental defect 
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CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM: 

A REPLY TO MR. AUSTIN HO PK IN SON. M.P. 

The pleasuie of here.-y-hunting never dies. Mr. Austin Hopkin- 
son lias revived it, when it looked as though it were moribund, 
by his article on A New Heresy. Hut it is now the clergy who 
are the subjects, and a layman who is the author, of the intoler- 
ance. There is some reason indeed for thinking that the term 
‘heretic,’ in view of the loftv and noble |>ersons to whom it ha-> 
at different times been applied, is one of the most honourable 
terms in* history. But little credit, if any at all, is due to the 
heresy-hunter. 

Mr. Hopkinson complains that the ecclesiast cs who generally 
‘ conduct *he fine old sport of heresy-hunting ' have imported into 
it ‘an odium th< oloyicum which renders it no fit occupation for 
a gentleman.' 'The truth is, ] think, that the persecuting spirit 
in human nature is one element of original sin ; it is common 
both to clergymen and to laymen; it has infected both these 
orders of society during many ages, and, although it now assumes 
less rigoious and violent forms than of old, yet in neither of these 
orders is it altogether extinct. Mr. Hopkinson can scarcely be 
said to have shown by his example that it is a ‘ fit occupation 
foi a gentleman.’ At the beginning of his article he states that 
the heresy which he impugns, 1 e. (Tnistian Socialism, is ‘to all 
appearance held widely hv those who are conventionally termed 
the superior clergy.’ But the Christian Socialists among the 
clergy to-day are not generally bishops and deans : they are the 
haul-working poverty-stricken priests who labour in the slums 
of great cities. Mr. Hopkinson quotes the suggestion, although 
he quotes it only to reject it, that ‘ the ecclesiastical dignitaries’ 
wdio now profess Socialistic opinions are * influenced by a desire 
to stand well with those into whose hands patronage will, they 
believe, shortly fall,’ i.e. apparently the Labour Party, as that 
is the Party which seems ‘about to grasp political power.’ Mr. 
Hopkinson ’s own explanation of the conduct which he alleges 
to have been adopted by certain ecclesiastical dignitaries is, I 
believe, as untrue as the alleged conduct itself : it is that they 
‘hope to find in Socialism a way by which obedience to the 
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precepts of their Founder may be deferred for yet a little while.’ 
It may be well, however, to examine Christian Socialism apart 
from uncharitable suggestions of motive ; for it is an article of 
duty which has been taught, and indeed a feature of the example 
which has been set, by Christian teachers of the highest spiritual 
authority in the Church of England within the last fifty or more 
years, from Maurice and Kingsley to Westcott and Scott Holland. 

It is true indeed that some clergymen, and still more some 
bishops, have of late put themselves at times in a somewhat 
ridiculous position by entering directly into controversial politics. 
The Prime Minister gave them a wholesome rebuke when he told 
them that the function of the Church or the Churches was rather 
to create a righteous atmosphere in which the solution of political 
problems would be facilitated than to prescribe what the solution 
ought to be. Ecclesiastical dignitaries, as Mr. Hopkinson calls 
them, however highly they may be placed, cannot possess the 
technical knowledge and the practical experience which could 
alone enable them to offer a valuable opinion upon a matter at 
once so delicate and so difficult as the proper rate of toages in 
the mining industry. But they may and do justly plead for 
justice, good faith, equity, a strict observance of contracts, and 
a frank recognition of human rights in the relation between mine- 
owners and miners. Similarly, when ecclesiastical dignitaries 
call for a new spirit in the treatment of Irish affairs, thev may 
mean little or nothing ; but if their meaning is that Ireland ought 
to be governed in accordance with the dictates of Sinn Fein or 
of Orangeism, and that consequently British troops ought to be 
wholly removed from Ireland or strongly reinforced in Ireland, 
or that Ireland as a whole should or should not be allowed to 
become a Republic, however strong may be the devotion of Ulster 
to the throne, it is clear that they do not and cannot so intimately 
understand all the conditions of policy in Ireland as to lay down 
the law for statesmen and administrators not onlv in Ireland but 
in England and for the Government itself. 

But what is Socialism, and w^hat is Christian Socialism, if thev 
are regarded in themselves, without reference to possible or actual 
developments which have compromised the Socialistic or the 
Christian Socialistic ideal 0 For every great social or spiritual 
reform is apt to be prejudiced in the eyes of the world bv persons 
who hang on to it and make use of it for their own ends, and, 
while professing lovaltv to it, vet distort- and pervert it until it 
becomes unrecognisable to its originators It was so that the 
Anabaptists professp-d to be children of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion ; but their vagaries cannot right.lv be taken to prove that 
the spirit of Protestantism was essentially immoral. There is 
nothing wrong in Socialism itself, although there may be much 
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that is wrong m particular interpretations of Socialism. Socialism 
is opposed to Individualism ; it aims at the good not of the indi- 
vidual but of the society ; nay, it insists that the individual him- 
self should aim at the good of the society. It may misconceive 
the good of society, or the right and true means of attaining that 
good ; but its aim is nothing less than the good of society as a 
whole. Whatever Socialistic experiments have been made, as by 
the Comte de Saint-Simon or Fourier or Louis Blanc in France, 
or by Robert Owen in Great Britain, it has been a characteristic 
of them all that they have designed to achieve community of happi- 
ness by community of effort. Socialism therefore is in its nature 
unselfish; and, however gravely it may have been prejudiced by 
its supposed descent from the doctrines of the French Revolution 
or by Robert Owen’s anti-Christian and anti-social opinions, as 
e.g. in regard to marriage, yet, so far as it takes a man out of 
himself and enlarges his sympathies and interests to the full limits 
of the society in which he lives, it is in a true sense akin to 
Christianity. 

Socialism again is opposed not only to Individualism but to 
Syndicalism. It can no more recognise the justice of subordinat- 
ing the good of the whole to sectional than to individual good. 
Its goal, and its only possible goal, is the good of the whole. A 
critic of the Labour Party has maintained that ‘ the failure of 
the Labour Movement is in the fact that it is a Labour move- 
ment, instead of a citizens’ movement.’ If the Labour Party 
is called, as it may well be called, to form a Government, it will 
be naturally exposed to the criticism, that, while other parties 
whether Whig, Liberal, Radical, Tory or Conservative, pro- 
fessedly seek the good of the nation as a whole, the Labour 
Party, as its name implies, seeks and is bound to seek the good 
of a party within the nation. But the attempt at enforcing the 
will of a section of the people upon the whole of the people by 
a lock-out or a strike is essentially as anti-social as it is anti- 
democratic. ‘ A strike,’ in M. Barberet’s words, ‘ is a crime of 
lese-democratie. ’ For Democracy is the expression of the spirit 
which aims at promoting the good of the people as a wliole by 
the will of the people as a whole. It is therefore a form of 
government which Socialism instinctnely approves, but 
Syndicalism instinctively dislikes. 

Some at least then of the objects which modern Socialism 
proposes to itself must be condemned — if they are condemned at 
all — upon other than moral grounds. The nationalisation of the 
railways or the coalmines, for example, so long as it does not 
involve the confiscation of property, is an entirely legitimate 
policy ; yet it may be opposed on the ground that private control is, 
as experience teaches, more likely than public control to ensure 
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efficiency of administration and production. So, too, the munici- 
palisation of local undertakings, such as gasworks and tramways, 
is entirely legitimate; but it may not be sound and wise, and 
it may not promote the common interest of all citizens, if it pre- 
vents or retards the adoption of new discoveries in lighting and 
transport, because a large part of the city’s wealth is locked up 
in the existing means of lighting and transport. Nobody seems 
to mmd what happens to the private speculator, if some new in- 
vention deprives him of his income ; but a city or a borough which 
is threatened with insolvency makes an appeal for universal 
compassion . 

Yet Socialism, how’ever laudable or justifiable it may be in 
itself, is not and cannot be free from certain positive dangers. 
It may teach that every man ought to regard the interest of all 
lus fellow-citizens and even of all his fellow-countrymen as well 
as his own , but it does not supply an immediate motive to self- 
sacrifice. It is naturally tempted to embrace a materialistic view 
of human good, ll only because the statistics of material welfare 
are so much more easily accessible and intelligible than other 
statistic.". But when Socialism becomes vitiated by a materialistic 
theory of life, it may soon fall first into economic fallacy and 
then into moral obliquity. Karl Marx held that the one dominant 
evil in society was capital; and as he wrongly believed that all 
capital was the product of labour, forgetting how great had been 
the contribution made to it by intellectual capacity, he wanted to 
banish capital, and he did not greatly care what means la* used 
lor the banishment of capital, from Society. Mr. Hopkinson 
caustically tenmrks that 

SociiiliMii. in so far as it can be defined, is the belief that happiness 
dei**nds upon material wealth, and that the material prosjKuity and 
therefore tilt* happiness of mankind can ttest be increased by taking aU 
means of production out of the hands of individuals and vesting them in 
an elected authority , whether the latter lx* chosen by the suflruge of the 
whole population 01 only by those actually engaged in the particular 
brunch of indust i\ undci consideration. 

Such language as this may represent a particular phase or mode 
of Socialism ; but it dot's not reflect the spirit of Socialism itself. 
Yet Socialism, in its revolt at the conditions under which the 
vast majority of the people were living, working and dying, has 
not unfairly set before itself as its primary task the duty of 
ameliorating the homes, the habits and the social conditions of 
the poor. So far it has been a true ally of Christianity. Charles 
Kingsley, in Mich contributions as he made by Ins Letters to the 
Chartists w ith the signature ‘ Parson Bot ’ upon Politics for the 
People , was fond of arguing that the Bible not only dwells on the 
rights of property and the duties of labour, but, ‘ for once that it 
does that, it preaches ten times over th< duties of property and 
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the rights of labour.’ Socialism too may be and has been prole- 
tarian as well as materialistic in its temper. It has been so much 
absorbed in the wrongs of the majority, and, indeed, of the great 
majority, of the people as to forget or ignore the possibility of 
inflicting wrongs upon the minority ; and if it has not preached 
sheer spoliation, it has not always shrunk from the thought of 
using its political power to tax out of existence the classes which 
it regarded as superior in position or in privilege to the 
proletariate. 

In all these circumstances it seems clear that as Socialism is 
both good and evil, Christian doctrine, if it is brought to bear upon 
Socialism, may tend to augment Socialistic good and to diminish 
Socialistic evil. 

In Maurice’s book The Kingdom of Christ occurs a remarkable 
passage bearing upon the need of the religious motive in Socialism. 

The St. Simonians [he says] felt that a universal society, even of the 
kind which they imagined — even a universal bank — could not be 
established by were human hands. Here was another indication of the 
deeper wisdom which was at work amidst their extravagancies and con- 
tradictions. They must have asked themselves as they repeated the 
words * Chacun scion sa cm pacin' but where shall we find the judge of 
capacities? Where dwells that seeing e,\e which shall perceive m each, 
that mighty power which shall assign to each, his rightful vocation? The 
question carried them into a mysterious region. There must be some 
supernatural foundation for this commonwealth, some supernatural 
suj>erintendence over it. It was inconceh able upon any other hypothesis. 

Socialism, in fact, li it is wholly irreligious, wholly 
materialistic, is otic thing ; it is quite another thing when if is 
informed by the Christian spirit. About the middle of the nine- 
teenth century a small body of clergymen, among whom were the 
Rev. F. I). Maurice, the Rev. C. Kingsley, and the Rev. J. 
Llewelyn Davies, with the hearty co-operation of some laymen 
like-minded with themselves, conceived the idea of modifying 
Socialism by the leaven of Christianity. They remembered that 
the early Christians had practised a Socialistic or Communistic 
manner of life. ‘ The multitude of them that believed were of one 
heart and one will; neither said an\ of them that ought of the 
things which he possessed was lus own, but they had all things 
common.’ The community of heart and will was vital, as they 
believed, to the comniunitv of goods It was that community 
which made all the difference between Christian and non-Christian 
Socialism. Tn Renan’s words, * Cue difference profonde veivut 
de ce q tie le Commimisine Chretien avait line base religieuse, 
tandis que le Socialisme moderne ii’en a pas. 11 est clair qu'une 
association on le dividend est en raison des besoins de chacun, et 
non en raison du capital apporte, ne pent reposer que sur un senti- 
ment d ’abnegation tres exalte, et sur line foi cvidente en un 
Voi. XC No 535 *2 M 
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ideal religieux.’ The object then of the Christian Socialists was 
to Christianise or to re-Christianise society. It was to permeate 
the Churches as w'ell as individual Christians with the social spirit 
of their Master. They did not indeed aspire to repeat the experi- 
ment of Communism in the early Church. Still less did they 
dream of making Christianity ‘ a cog-wheel in the Labour Party 
machine.’ But they did profoundly believe that the spirit which 
had produced Communism in the early Church might produce 
similar or even better results in the modern world. 

Such w'atch words of Socialism as liberty, equality, and 
fraternity, evidently admit more interpretations than one ; but it 
is only when they are Christianised that they become potent 
motives to the highest civic action. For liberty, as Christians con- 
ceive it, so far from being the equivalent, is the opposite to licence. 
There is a sense in wdiich a savage enjoys greater freedom than a 
civilised man. But in another arid higher sense the restraints 
w r hich civilisation imposes are the very conditions of liberty. The 
true liberty of every individual is relative to the whole society in 
which he lives. It ends where the liberty of other citizens begins. 
It is in fact the liberty not to do wrong, but to do right. It is the 
liberty which attains full realisation in the most highly organised 
and civilised community. It is the liberty with which Christ has 
made His Christians free. Equality again is a phrase which may 
be and often has been misleading. There is no equality of 
talents or graces, as there is none of physical proportions, among 
human beings. In the circumstances of life men never have been 
and never will be equal. Equality of opportunity, which is the 
true democratic goal, in itself means inequality of attainment. It 
is upon the equality of all souls in the sight of God that human 
equality ultimately depends. But this is the equality which is 
taught by religion, by Christianity alone. As Bishop Westcott 
says in his Social Aspects of Christianity : 

Each fellow man is by God’s will made for eternal life, made to dis- 
cipline and cultivate his powers, made to serve his race and learn the end 
of his service; and we arc bound, as far as lies in us, to strive that each 
shall attain his end. His cause is our own. Every inequality of earth is 
lost in the equality of souls. 

Here lies the secret not of Christian equality alone but of 
Christian Democracy. For Democracy, according to Lord Bryce, 
‘ in its true sense is the product of Christianity, whose principle, 
asserted from the first and asserted until now, has been the 
spiritual equality of all men before God.’ Nor is the ethical spirit 
which inspires a true sense of liberty and of equality different in 
regard to fraternity. The question which lies before social 
reformers is not whether men are all brothers, but how they shall 
be induced to realise and emphasise their brotherhood. Cain and 
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Abel were brothers ; yet one was the murderer of the other. Men 
are brothers, as Christianity conceives them, because they are all 
sons of the same Almighty Father. They are brothers too one 
of another, because they are all brothers of Jesus Christ. If a 
motive is sought for the offices of brotherhood all the world over, 
it is most easily discoverable in His Person and in His Gospel. 
When Dr. Livingstone was asked on the shore of Lake Nyassa 
why he had come so far at so great a cost of suffering to 
evangelise the tribes of Central Africa, his reply was ‘ We are all 
children of the same Father, and I think we ought to know each 
other a little better.’ 

But a further service which the Church may render to 
Socialism, if Rhe succeeds in Christianising social theory, is that 
she considers not one part of human nature alone but the whole 
human nature. Mr. Hopkinson tries to exhibit the breach 
between Christianity and Socialism by saying that 

While the Socialist declares that men can be neither pood nor happy 
unless they have a hiph standard of physical comfort, the Christian is 
bound to hold that it is almost impossible for men to be either pood or 
happy if they have a hiph standard of physical comfort. The Socialist is 
convinced that it is better to receive than to pive, and that the mass of the 
people (that is, the World) oupht to keep the aristocracy (that is, the 
Church) in subjection by means of the device known ns democracy, so that 
human affairs may be puided rather by the selfish aspirations of the many 
than by the altruism of the few. 

History does not I think, show that when political power has 
been concentrated in an oligarchy it has been exercised in an 
altruistic spirit. The contrast between the Church as an aris- 
tocracy and the mass of the people as a democracy, or as a body 
which uses ‘ the device known as democracy,’ is belied as much 
by the original history as by the essential character of Christianity. 
It is the glory of Christian Socialists that they have tried to raise 
the standard of physical comfort among the poor. Charles Kings- 
ley’s books, such as Alton Locke and Yeast , are stirring protests 
against the degradation of humanity. There are moral and 
spiritual dangers in poverty as well as in riches. But no Christian 
Socialist imagines the possibility of raising the standard of com- 
fort among the poor to the point at which they will incur such 
spiritual danger as Jesus Christ undoubtedly discerned in the 
possession and enjoyment of great wealth. He Himself was 
wont to feed the hungry and to heal the suffering. He ‘ went 
about doing good,’ not only spiritual but physical good. It was 
through the bodies of men that He won His way to the saving of 
their souls. The Church is true to His example, in so far as she 
ministers to men’s temporal needs. But she is untrue if she 
allows those needs to be the sole or the chief objects of her 
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ministry. Modern Socialism, if it must plead guilty — as has been 
alleged — to an ‘ unblushing confession of purely materialistic views 
of life,' has gone far astra\ from the spirit of Christianity . It 
calls for the correcting and reforming power of that spirit, and 
calls for it at once. Hut the founders of Christian Socialism did 
not confine their regenerative work to the physical amelioration of 
human life. The}' might be called muscular or materialistic 
Christians, but they w’ere much more. They kept their eyes fixed 
upon man's body : but they kept them fixed yet more intently 
upon his mind and upon his soul. The lives of F. D. Maurice and 
Charles Kingsley are witnesses to their deeply rooted concern for 
the intellectual life of the working class. The Working Men's 
College has been the parent of all similar undertakings down to 
the Workers' Educational Association in the present day. But 
they realised that Christian Socialism must be a moral and 
spiritual movement. It could never countenance the violation of 
the Christian moral law. It must lift its voice in behalf of 
righteousness at all time* and among all classes It laid its main 
stress upon the reformation or regeneration of individual li\es 
Some recent utterances in the name or in behalf of the Church 
are therefore not unreasonably liable to Mr TTopkinsnn'* criticism , 
as expressing a one-sided or at the host a half-hearted idea of 
Christian duty. Nobod v who is not a fanatic of Socialism will 
find gra\e fault with the measured language of the Encyclical 
Fetter issued by the Archbishops and Bishops who assembled at 
the Eamb'-’th Confluence in 1920 upon the Chinch and Industrial 
Problem- But the report of the Archbishops’ Committee of 
Tnrpnrv upon Christianity and Industrial Problems, prefaced as it 
is h\ the desire that ‘a call as of a trumpet should go forth to 
tin* Church to tecon-ider the moral and social meaning and hear- 
ings of it- faith,' lean* too much to the support of one cla-s onlv 
in the w orld of indn-trv : nor does it sufficiently guard it-elf against 
supporting such action as, even if it aims at a rFhteou- mid, does 
or easily may come into practical conflict with the law of righteous- 
ness The Industrial Christian Fellowship ton. if its true -pint 
I* repre-ent^d hv the words which Mr 1 Tonkin- on quotes, has in 
practice so far departed from its perfect 1\ legitimate objects a- to 
niMir the charge of assuming - that an elevation in the standard of 
nhy-ical living will necessarily involve an elevation in the 
standard of the moral life. 

Christianity insj-fs that all true social leform begins with the 
reform of individuals Charles Kingsley, Sot ialist as he was, was 
wont in the davs of the Chartists to complain that the Charter 
did not go far enough in reform ; for 

God [he added! wall onl\ reform society on condition of our reforming 
every man his own seif, while the devil is quite ready to help us to mend 
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the laws and the Parliament, earth and heaven, without ever starting such 
an impertinent and personal request as that a man should mend himself. 

To sum up then : Christian Socialism is in its nature an effort 
to leaven society by the Christian principle of the second great 
Commandment, ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. ’ 

It aims at improving the social and economical conditions 
under which the people, and especially the poorest of the people, 
live, in order to make the conditions such as will help and not 
hinder moral conduct. 

But it holds with a strong and sure conviction that its true end 
is the good ol society as a whole, not of any part or section m 
society; and that the good ol every part and every section will 
ultimately prove to be fully accordant with the good of the whole. 

It desires to elevate human nature as a whole by supplying the 
needs of man’s intellect and Ins spirit as well as of his body. 

It cannot in any circumstances condone breaches of the moral 
law for the attainment of social and economical ends. 

It feels assured that material benefits will not regenerate 
society, if they are divorced from the conversion of individual 
hearts and lives. 

It finds the Cross of Jesus Christ the supreme motive to the 
complete realisation of the liberty, equality, and fraternity which 
are the principles of all true Socialism. 

It is led, therefore, to the conclusion that Socialism will not 
and cannot attain its ideal, except so far as it is instinct with the 
spirit of Christianity 

The Church of Christ, if she enters into a formal alliance with 
either Capital or Labour, will enter into it at tin* cost of sur- 
rendering her allegiance to Jesus Christ. But the Church, if she 
expresses and enforces, so far as in her lies, the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, max redeem not only Capital and Labour hut Society and 
Socialism itself. 


J. K 0. Wf rj.no n. 
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TWO YEARS OF COMMERCIAL FLYING 


Flying has had good friends. It has also had some very bad 
ones. It has had the sort of friends who have done far more 
harm than good, because they have led people who do not know’ 
much about flying — which means the general public — to expect 
far more than it has been possible to achieve. And nothing 
irritates more, nowadays, than the over-statement of a case. 
Exaggeration brings its inevitable, speedy penalty. 

Personally, when in 1919 I gathered round me an expert staff 
and began to run the world's first international daily 4 air express ’ 
between London and Paris, I felt I suffered from no illusions. 
Flying, I realised, was a transport problem, and not any 
miraculous power which would escape the toils and set-backs of 
other new 7 enterprises. I and others, in fact, saw 7 that the very 
speed of flight, its immense advantage in sheer pace over all 
other transport, would involve us in the delicate task of finding 
a new' public, a new’ market, for this very special and remarkable 
convenience. Those who come forward with a scheme that 
has no place at all in a transport system which has been built 
up by centuries must be patient, diplomatic, very sure of them- 
selves and of the new method they employ. 

Standing as one can now’, looking back over two short and 
troublous years of commercial aviation, one feels an almost painful 
necessity to see clearly and to think without prejudice. 

Nothing could be w 7 orse for flying, looked upon as it should 
be as a healthy, self-supporting enterprise, than the conviction 
so many people now have that it can never succeed commercially ; 
that the heavily burdened taxpayer must alw 7 ays regard it as yet 
another millstone round his neck. That there should be this 
belief is not surprising. The tale so far, in pioneer air trans- 
port enterprises, has been one of high hopes doomed to quick 
disappointment. But to sav that aerial transport cannot be made 
to pay, as so many are saying now, to declare that commercially 
it is a failure and must always be so unless heavily subsidised 
by the State, is to make assertions which are quite unwarranted ; 
as it will be one of my purposes here to show. Flying can pay, 
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and will pay, given only a reasonable chance which it has been 
denied hitherto. 

Here I come to a concrete, dominating point. It is not so 
much the experimental flying itself which has failed. That has 
been extraordinarily successful. What has brought failure — 
though this is, really, quite the wrong word to use — what has 
cramped and stifled the work of commercial air pioneers ever 
since the war ended, has been circumstances which have equally 
affected many other things. The decision to stop the London- 
I\tris ‘ air express ’ could not have been based on its future 
prospects as shown by its first year’s running, but much more 
likely the necessity for providing capital for up-to-date commercial 
‘ flying stock ’ — if such a term can be used — and the difficulty 
in doing so when the great ‘ slump ’ was engulfing other better- 
established and more familiar enterprises. Flying went to the 
wall, and a bitterly pessimistic tone developed, not because of 
the failure of the machines, or the men who flew them, but because 
this new and hopeful business was borne down to temporary ruin 
with all the other projects which were falling right and left. 

Let me make this point quite clear, as I can with one 
convincing illustration. In the summer of 1920, just twelve 
months after I had started it, the London-Paris aeroplane express 
was actually showing a definite, legitimate, commercial profit. 
When all overhead charges had been allowed for, when deprecia- 
tion of machines and their running costs had been placed in the 
books at an ample figure — and with traffic still coming spas- 
modically rather than regularly — this one perfectly experimental 
air line, running only the merest skeleton of traffic, had been 
able not only to show a profit for a week, or a month, but had 
done so for a period as long as three months. This success, coming 
so soon, was all the more remarkable, seeing that only two 
machines actually built for commercial flying were then available. 
The others, converted war craft, were some of them so uncom- 
mercial that even when they carried as much freight as they 
could be filled with, they did not pay their way. Even so, 
and with the drawback from the point of view of maintenance 
and repairs of operating machines with different engines and of 
different construction, aeroplane transport showed it could pay — 
and that without subsidy or any other artificial aid. 

Why, then, did the crash follow so soon afterwards, and all 
Pritish services to the Continent cease? The answer is twofold. 
In the first place the financial strain of developing the Paris 
service so rapidly that a balance on the right side of the books 
could be shown in a year had been extremely heavy; and. before 
the winter months of 1920-21 were faced, it became necessary 
to find more money, not so much for just keeping the service 
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running, as for the ordering of an entirely new fleet of aero- 
planes for the spring and summer of 1921. In this last respect 
the need was urgent. If anything had been proved at all by 
the first year of commercial flying, it was that it was little short 
of suicide to attempt to make air transport pay with the use 
of craft converted from their real war use to an artificial service 
in the carriage of passengers and goods. These machines had 
been built to achieve a given result almost irrespective of the 
engine-power they used up in doing so. But in business flying, 
as in any other form of business transport, your aim is to carry 
a maximum load possible, at any given speed, for a minimum 
expenditure of engine-power and fuel. Therefore the converted 
war aeroplane, though it could demonstrate the speed of regular 
flying, and also its trustworthiness, could do little else. It was, 
in fact, a white elephant from the point of view of trying to make 
money with it. This fact, appreciated more or less from the first, 
became the keynote of the whole situation when the summer flying 
of 1920 was reached, and a first machine was delivered which 
had actually been designed to carry as big a load as was aerodyna- 
mical!}' possible for a reasonable amount of engine power. What 
the introduction of a really business aeroplane meant, even 
though the first of its kind and admittedly crude, it is quite easy 
to show. With the best biplane we had been using prior to 
its appearance we were carrying four passengers at 100 miles 
an hour for a motor expenditure of 350 horse-power. The new 
machine, still flying at 100 miles an hour, increased the carrying 
capacity from four to eight persons, with an addition of only 100 
horse-power. 1 

W ith the use of this machine the receipts and expenditure 
figures showed such a revolution, in the direction of a better 
financial return, that, in addition to seeking additional capital 
to go through the winter of 1920-1, the aim was to scrap all 
converted war craft, and embark on the season of 1921 with a 
complete fleet of these new and improved machines, which would 
certainly have allowed the three months* profit of the previous 
summer to have been developed into an appreciable gain during 
the whole of the fine weather months, and with a prospect of 
creating some useful reserve for the winter of 1921-22, when a 
diminution of traffic was to be expected in severe weather. 

ir 

Alas, though, for tin* hopes of those who thought t nat com- 
mercial aeroplane trariNport was on the eve of turning its first 
corner. The need for more money, to dispense with old flying 

1 Now we ha\e a new monoplane ‘air expresw ’ which, without am addition of 
power, will increase the carrying capacity from eight pashengers to ten. 
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stock and make a further start with new, came just at that very 
adverse moment when we were face to face with the first fruits 
of the calamitous ‘slump.’ There was no money, temporarily, 
for even assured, proved enterprises, much less for such a strange 
and speculative affair as many business men still regarded flying 
as being. But even this adverse position might have been sur- 
mounted, so excellent were the prospects of air transport on the 
actual figures which could now be produced, had it not been for 
a second calamity, striking right at the very heart of British 
flying, which an unkind fate sent just at the same moment 
as the general trade ‘ slum}).’ It was this second catastrophe 
which, turning the tide definitely in the wrong direction, brought 
about the collapse in aerial transport which should never, at 
any normal time, have been allowed to occur; and which could 
have been obviated, even at the eleventh hour, had our authorities 
possessed a constructive policy instead of drifting helplessly. 

What happened was this. The French Government, dissatis- 
fied with reason at the showing their air lines had made on the 
Paris-London route when contrasted with the swift, dependable 
flying of British machines, decided to take a very definite hand 
in the game. Impressed as they had been time and again during 
the war by the destructive power of aircraft even when air war 
was in its infancy, the French Senators and public required little 
persuasion when they were told that France could never rest 
secure until she was as powerful as she could he made in the air. 
And air-power, particularly during years of peace, could, it was 
decided, best be secured by (in addition to purely military efforts) 
developing with all the power of the State the construction, pilot- 
ing, and public use of French commercial aeroplanes. 

A bombshell was accordingly prepared more or less in secret 
bv the French Government, and, when it burst, it affected pro- 
foundly the fortunes of the British air lines, trembling as these 
were, at that moment, in the balance. What the French had 
determined upon was the maintenance in commission, as a 
potential asset at any time of crisis, of a large number of com- 
mercial aeroplanes and pilots. This necessitated the further step 
of doing everything possible to encourage an increase in air-borne 
traffic, and so provide loads for the augmented fleet of craft. 

There is, of course, one perfect lv familiar wa\ of stimulating 
a demand for any article if you cannot rest content w ith a normal 
growth in demand. That expedient is suddenly to cut the price. 
And the French did this with the T.ondon-Faris air fare. Though 
our experience' had showed that, even with an improved com- 
mercial aeroplane, a single Bondon-Pans fare of at least 
10/. I0.v ()</. was necessary m order to show a sufficient working 
margin of profit over expenditure, and to ensure a reserve for the 
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acquisition, as they came along, of still better commercial 
machines, the French air lines, acting on Government instruc- 
tions, suddenly ‘ cut ’ this Paris-London fare to 300 francs (or, 
at the then rate of exchange, five guineas) with an additional 
charge for motor-car transport between aerodromes and cities, 
which brought it to a total of 61. 6s. 0 d. 

It w r as recognised, of course, that this fare, as it stood, was 
ruinously uncommercial in the sense that it was very little more 
than half what it ought to be. Nothing but the direct subsidy 
of the French Government, and their other indirect aid, made 
it possible for the French firms to operate at such a rate. 

This blow, catching British air transport wdien it was, so to 
say, * between wind and water,* and with its future finance un- 
certain, brought about a simply impossible state of affairs. All 
balance sheets for the period immediately ahead, based on a 
10/. 105. 0 d. fare, were now worth no more than the paper they 
were written on. Capital could not be raised on them; busi- 
ness men would not look at them. It was, in fact, obvious 
that a passenger who could travel for 61. 6s. 0 d. on one machine 
would not patronise another for which the fare was 10/. 105. 0 d. 
The ground was cut completely from under our feet. 

Ill 

At this psychological moment, assuming that we had possessed 
a Government capable of acting with boldness and decision, the 
disintegration of the finest flying organisation in the world might 
have been obviated ; but, unfortunately, our commercial air future 
was, so far as Government action was concerned, in the hands 
of those who allowed themselves to be dictated to rather than 
themselves show any initiative. Overshadowed by a dictum that 
commercial aviation ‘ must fly by itself,’ our Government Air 
Department was in the inglorious position of standing by and see- 
ing the crash come without lifting any effective hand to prevent 
it. Though, governmentally, we were understood to be in the 
closest possible touch with the French, no definite steps seem 
to have been taken to mitigate the suddenness of the shock which 
accompanied the virtual halving of the air fare bv the French. 
Had they agreed to do this at some predetermined date, and had 
our powers-that-be entered closely into discussion with the com- 
mercial air transport industry, the sheer ruin which followed might 
at least have been lessened. But it was not so. At this crisis, 
involving the dissolution, and scattering in all directions, of a 
British organisation which was the first in the w’orld to show 
that air transport could be made a going concern, we might just 
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as well have been without a Government for all the service it 
rendered. Private air enterprise did all it could, but it was 
fighting not only French commercial aviation, but also the whole 
power of the French Government, going hand-in-hand with its 
own industry. On the one hand there was our industry left to 
fight its battle unaided, and on the other there was an industry 
so assisted that it could afford to halve the Paris fare, and lay 
down a constructional piogramme of new and much improved 
machines. And when our industry appealed bitterly for assist- 
ance it was promised not bread but a stone — or, to put the matter 
concretely, it was promised the setting up of a committee of 
inquiry. The stable was, in effect, being locked after the horse 
had gone. 

The indictment of officialdom, at this time of stress, could 
not very well be graver. Of policy there was none ; of initiative 
there was none. Having already, to its hand, a privately developed 
air transport enterprise which had, as the result of its own 
individual efforts, accomplished things which had won the admira- 
tion of the world, this supine Government Department allowed 
British prestige to suffer, and British pilots and experts to lose 
their employment and drift out of flying altogether, when concrete 
assistance to the extent of only a few thousand pounds, applied 
promptly, might have saved the situation. 

As it was, British flying to the Continent, rendered impossible 
by the stroke of the French Government, to w T hich our authorities 
could only make the reply of setting up a Committee, simply came 
to a disastrous end, and we had the spectacle of our fine terminal 
aerodrome at Croydon — maintained by the taxpayers’ money — 
being provided for the convenience of those state-aided foreign 
machines which had driven ours out of the air. It was a very 
dark page indeed, this, in British aerial history, and, speaking 
without any heat, all one can say is that the whole episode re- 
dounded almost completely to the discredit of those who were 
officially at the helm. Nearly every mistake was made that it 
seemed possible to make, and British commercial flying was 
robbed, in the eyes of the world, of that credit to which the 
splendid all-weather piloting of its airmen had so fully entitled it. 

Even at this juncture, with our cup of bitterness brimming, 
and British air transport prostrate, the obtuseness of officialdom 
failed to profit by an opportunity which suddenly presented itself. 
Through the length and breadth of the land there was mortifica- 
tion at the thought that, after our fine beginning, we should not 
now have a single aeroplane flying between London and the Con- 
tinent, and that our airway to the coast should hum only with 
the engines of foreign craft. It was a great psychological moment. 
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Those who control our finance, as well as ordinary citizens, were 
stirred by the humiliation of this sudden collapse. If the iron 
had been struck, then, while it was hot, British commercial flying 
might have been made to rise again, m a day, to heights greater 
than it had attained be foie. But bureaucracy, into the hands of 
which the official direction of flying had so unfortunately fallen, 
knows nothing about psychological moments, or striking while 
irons are hot. Bed tape obscures rather than clarities. Here, 
therefore, there was another folly to record. Though I do not 
propose to introduce any personal note, the whole question being 
too large and too serious, the statement of facts necessitates my 
saying that after consultation with banks and other leading 
financial interests, I was enabled to place before the Air Ministry 
a scheme for the reinstatement of flying which, assuming only 
that such reasonable privileges were granted as a national com- 
pany would expect, provided for the guaranteed finding of 
1,000,000/. of capital. This would have enabled British flying 
to the Continent to ha\e been recommenced upon a sound, per- 
manent footing, and it would — which was most important of all 
to those who had expert knowledge — have enabled full advantage 
to have been taken of design and construction in the provision 
of aeroplanes of newer and better types. 

But officialdom, though forced by the <risis to action, was 
willing only to aim at some quite limited and temporary objec- 
tive. The wider vision was conspicuous by its complete absence. 
A great national corporation, capable of developing flying till it 
had overcome all inertia and was firmly on its feet, was too hold 
a step. Hence there was procrastination when there ought to 
have been firm, prompt action The golden moments weie 
frittered away m the bringing up of side issues, and in the end 
all the public saw was a purely temporary scheme whereby certain 
British aeroplanes- -some ol them completely out-of-date and pro- 
hibitively' costly to run — were got into the an again between 
London and Paris, running the most limited possible service, and 
subsidised heavily, so that it might he possible for them to com- 
pete with the state-aided, low -fare machines of the French. 

IV 

All tins was profoundly unsatisfactory Officially, instead of 
having a policy of our own, we had been forced in a hurry, and 
without knowing where the next step would lead us, into a course 
of action which more astute minds, on the other side of the 
Channel, had dictated We were playing second fiddle, W'hereas 
we ourselves ought to have called the tune. 
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That, too, is symptomatic of what is happening still. And 
it is not only those who are in high places in this country, but 
also, one might say, the rulers of the world, who are failing to 
envisage or handle air transport in a way which the absolutely 
novel character of this new power implies. Take, for example, 
the question of the rates charged for transport by air at 100 miles 
an hour. Here the policy which has been drifted into is one 
which is vicious and fundamentally unsound ; one making, in 
fact, for all sorts of troubles and complications in the future, 
because it violates the firmest of all principles — that of supply and 
demand. 

When we started the London-Paris service we said to our- 
selves that to carry a load between the two capitals at appreciably 
more than twice the pace of any existing mode of transport was 
a very special privilege for the public, which should he paid for 
in a very special way — in the same ^av, in fact, that you pay 
a District Messenger hoy a couple of shillings to take a letter 
for you by hand, which would hv the normal routine of post cost 
you only a couple of pence. 

The principle was laid down, indeed, that for a four hours’ 
journev between "London and Paris hv aeroplane and fast con- 
neeting cars a traveller should ho asked to pav what was roughly 
twice as much as he would expend on an eight or nine hours’ 
journev by train and boat Whereas, in fact, reckoning the inci- 
dentals of a long earth journey, it would cost him about 5 1 5* 0<7. 
to go hv land and sea. he was asked to pay 10/ 10? Or/, for the 
super-express journev hv air: a proposition which, one contends, 
was reasonable and perfectlv good value for monev Ro, in fact, 
many people began actuallv to regard it, as there was a steadilv 
growing volume of passenger traffic between London and Paris, 
at a ten-guinea fare, during the summer of 1920 Then, how- 
ever. without waiting to allow this traffic to continue its normal 
growth, we had the perfectlv unjustified ‘cut’ to a fee which 
brought air transport, even when it was in its veriest infancy — 
with mnnv of its economic problems unsolved — to a rate which 
was verv little higher than earth transport Whv° Simplv to 
increase artifieiallv, and quite ahnormallv, that flow of travellers 
which was alreadv setting in towards the air, and to provide loads, 
hv hook or hv crook, for machines operating in such a state-aided 
fashion that ordinary commercial arguments could he flouted and 
ignored. 

Put in this illogical and foolish process of giving a faeilitv 
at ridiculously low rates it is the taxpaving public which in the 
end suffers We have reached alreadv, in fact, the stage at which, 
with a land organisation for an ‘airway’ provided more or less 
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at the public expense, and with actual flying assisted by a subsidy 
of 25 per cent., it is doubted by many experts whether it will 
be possible, even with an increase in passenger traffic, to 
cover expenses, let alone make anything in the nature of a 
profit. At the end of two years commercial flying, therefore, 
though at the end of the first it was showm that flying, unassisted, 
could pay, we have retrograded to the extent that we are doubtful 
of making both ends meet even with a heavily subsidised service. 
And the keynote of this wretched position is to be found not with 
the aeroplanes or the men who fly them, and not even with 
the patronage of the public — w r hich, though very moderate, has 
at the same time proved encouraging. It lies in the inherent error 
that air transport is being given at rates which are preposterously 
low ; w hile a contributing factor also to a position hopelessly 
unsound is that too many small, struggling air companies are 
scrambling among themselves for a volume of traffic which does 
not justify or rew r ard any such dispersal of effort. Competition 
is healthy, when it serves a good purpose ; but when it points the 
w'ay to nothing hut failure and a dissipation of energies which, 
as in flying, require, for eventual success, the utmost concentra- 
tion, then it is demonstrably bad. For half a dozen different 
companies to be competing among each other for traffic which, 
unless fares are very high, cannot support them on anything like 
an all-the-year basis, is poor business for the individual company, 
and worse for the hard-pressed taxpayer, who is called upon to 
pay more in subsidies than would be the case if national effort 
were centralised. 

V 

It is here, in my view, that one comes veritably to the crux 
of the whole problem. We have a purely military air service 
The public pays for that. Then we have the commercial us* 3 
of aeroplanes, which in addition to giving a high-speed, peace- 
time transport, maintains pilots, machines, and a designing and 
manufacturing organisation which are all potential assets, should 
w’e find ourselves faced again by any time of crisis. Therefore 
we say, and say rightly, that commercial aerial transport is worth 
supporting and developing in national interests, apart from its 
immediate speed value in the facilitation of travel. And aerial 
transport w'ants state assisting, in the years of its infancy, for 
tw T o good reasons. One is that, in these days of post-w r ar stress, 
private capital is not forthcoming in sufficientlv large quantities 
to see flying right through its phase of early development ; and 
the second reason, explanatory really of the first, is that we must 
be prepared to w r ait some considerable time — how long nobody can 
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say — before the world has learned to use the air as a highway 
just as readily as it has learned through centuries to use the land 
and sea. This factor, really, looms behind all others. One fore- 
saw it before commercial flying began ; and everything which has 
happened since has merely confirmed one’s appreciation of an 
essential truth. We must face a big ‘ lag,’ or lapse, a big period 
of inertia, between the organised provision of aerial transport and 
the regular and constant use of it by the world at large. One 
has, taking things at random, only to turn to the history of 
the introduction of such new conveniences as the telegraph and 
the telephone to appreciate how seriously this factor of human 
inertia has to be reckoned with. With flying, envisaged on any- 
thing like a comprehensive scale, we have years of strenuous work 
before us ere any large or regular volume of traffic is diverted from 
earth to air; and it is uniform, dependable loads, rather than 
spasmodic, fluctuating ones, which will make for business success 
in the air as with any other form of transport. 

I have made this point firmly because almost every day that 
passes now it becomes clearer that the only way a country can 
tackle this commercial air problem and make flying serve the 
community at large wdth the least need to draw upon public 
funds, and at the same time ensure the largest reservoir of mer- 
cantile air power, is by a general national effort, in which Govern- 
ment, industry, and public all play their part. One is not thinking 
here of nationalisation in the sense that commercial flying should 
be run by the State. The successful development of aeronautics, 
being a question of enthusiasm and initiative, is the last thing 
one can expect from bureaucracy. Such a new idea, in fact, as 
we have seen, withers almost directly the breath of officialdom 
touches it. Salvation lies in no state ownership. Where it does 
lie is in a great national company, chartered and approved by the 
state, and with its directorate representative of every phase of 
national activity. Then, and then only, will the commercial 
exploitation of the air become possible on a scale commensurate 
with the immense benefits it can bring. This is no small parochial 
sort of business : it is a great movement into which all countries 
must, for the acceleration and betterment of the trade of the world, 
throw themselves now, not piecemeal or by a number of separate 
efforts, but with their entire energies focussed first upon their 
own national development of flying, and then upon the improve- 
ment of air com mu ideation between themselves and the rest of 
the world. 

Two post-war years of vicissitude, of dissipated energies and 
conflicting interests, have merely confirmed us in that first idealistic 
vision of a commercial air age which we gained when we were 
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making our tentative plans early in 1919. The development of 
aerial navigation, with all it implies, is first of all, domestically, 
a question for a complete and well-directed national effort ; and 
then, in its wider implications, a question for all great countries, 
through the medium of a traffic conference or pool, to facilitate and 
improve — in the interests not of one but of all— the working of the 
main, international trunk ‘ airways.’ What one wants more than 
anything else, and what is more grievously required to-day than 
ever before, is that broad, international view of flying which the 
speed of the aeroplane, and its ignoring of all such natural barrier* 4 
as seas or mountains, makes so absolutely necessarj. 

No ordinary conception of transport, or of the working of inter- 
connecting sen ices, suffices when you come to envisage, as of 
course \ou must, a netw’ork of aiiwvavs serving the whole of Europe 
and, eventually, the entire world; but, from our point of view, 
especially the British Empire. 

Take one simple instance which two years of experiment only 
serves now to emphasise — the international transport of urgent 
merchandise. It is necessan here to provide for a load dispatched, 
say, from Madrid or Home coming through to London, or vice 
icrsa, with the greater speed and with the least expenditure of 
time and money on handling while it is ni route . Transhipments 
will be inevitable. 

The goods from Home will do the first stage of their journey 
in an Italian machine ; the second stage m a French machine ; 
and they will come on to London in a British machine. Now 
if there is not the closest co-operation between the national air 
lines of these three countnes so far as tins constant international 
traffic is concerned —and a co-operation far closer and more inti- 
mate than we have ewer seen with earth transport — there will 
not onh be confusion and delay, but also a far greater cost in 
trans]>ort than is really necessary. 

This hrmgs up the extraordinarily important point, which 
cunerges so unquestionably from our first two years’ flung, that 
there can he no widespread development of ‘ airuais ' until traffic 
flows along them b\ night as well as day, as it docs on tin* 
railw a\s. 

Taking my recent example of Home to London, it will he 
imperative to the growth of aerial goods transport that a load 
put into the air at nightfall in Home should be transported by 
relax s of c argo-planes, flying along illuminated routes, and act ually 
delivered in London at about the beginning of business hours 
the* following morning. That, in fact, m the light of sueh experi- 
ence a^ we have gained, is what we understand now by the aerial 
carriage of mer( liandise in Europe. 
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It implies taking up loads in one great city at the close of 
the business day, and carrying them swiftly for hundreds of miles 
during the hours of darkness, so that they may reach their destina- 
tion before another day’s work begins. This, when you contem- 
plate journeys such as from Tendon to Madrid, Rome, Prague, 
or Berlin, is where organised air transport, regarded not as a 
national but an international convenience, will do something, 
thanks to its speed, that earth transport can never do. 

It was with this in mind, and the need to simplify international 
connexions so clearly apparent, that I took steps to form the 
International Air Traffic Association, the first body of its kind 
in the world, which started its life under British auspices at the 
Hague in 1919 with the sole object of facilitating the operation 
of international ‘ airways.’ That Association is still in existence, 
with its offices at the Hague, and has done useful work, in several 
directions already, in the matter of adjusting international air 
tariff's and times of services; but British influence, unhappily, 
as a result of the temporary complete collapse of our international 
flying, fell away from being predominant until it was negligible. 

Also there has been a growing tendency for specialised Govern- 
ment Departments to endeavour to make arrangements, and thrust 
in their oars, when it would he far better on all counts to leave 
matters for adjustment between purely commercial and business 
interests. 

State assistance is one thing ; state interference is another. 
But, as many business interests know now to their cost, there 
is a dangerously narrow diwdmg line between the two. Par better 
is it not to have to ask tin* state for any help at all, and so 
escape the t ntrammellmg red tape with which that assistance 
is w lapped up; but, if a new industry, or rather, in the case of 
flying, a new world movement, does find it necessary to invoke 
Government aid, then it is in a far better position to obtain wise 
help, and avoid any hampering dictation from small bureaucrats, 
if it is enrolled as a national corporation rather than as a series 
of individual and unorganised concerns which may defeat their 
own purpose bv a confusion of counsel. 

This aspect of the matter has been emphasised, during the 
quite recent hist on of thing, by the almost complete overshadow- 
ing of clear business arguments and points of view by the uncom- 
mercial voice of officialdom. But it will not do; it is bad in 
the extreme for thing ami for the |xx*ket of the taxpayer. 

These big purely trade questions, such as the development 
of international air transport by night, and the way in which 
the commercial air line of one country shall tit in its routine with 
that of another, are for discussion and decision by aerial experts 
when brought into duvet conference with all the real business 
Voi. XC No 535 ‘2 N 
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interests which it is the purpose of the airway to serve. This 
is the unanswerable case for the creation of a series of great 
national bodies for the development of world flying, each per- 
fectly free to study its own interests and securities, but each 
linked with its neighbours in facilitating the swift passage of 
traffic along the airways which should soon extend not merely 
across continents but across the world. 

On a gre.it national corporation, chartered by the state, you 
can bring ail interests of the community into play. The state 
can be represented by its official on the directorate ; so can 
every branch of trade which is to benefit by air transport. Your 
technical experts, your designers, constructors, and actual air- 
way operators, can tell the world of trade what they can do 
with their machines at any given time ; and the heads of great 
businesses, on their part, can explain what sort of sen ice, either 
night or day , will best suit their particular purpose. 

You can get transport, trade, finance, officialdom, all working 
in with each other ; and, what is supremely important with a new 
and still unfamiliar idea like the navigation of the air, you can 
concentrate upon a scheme for popularising and advertising flight 
which, through the association of the air organisations of various 
countries, can be made world-wide. 

It is by such combined, irresistible means, pci listed m accord- 
ing to a well-devised campaign, that aerial navigation will be 
lifted from its present spasmodic and unsatisfactory condition and 
extended link by link until it girdles the globe. Nothing lo^- 
w ill meet the ca-e, because it is a case susceptible to only one 
sort of treatment When you have an entirely new transport 
machine which moves at twice the speed of the fastest train, 
and which does so m an element, the ail, winch encompasses the 
entire world without interruption , and in which any great city, 
whether on the coast or inland, is merely a port ol call, then 
you must discard your previous notions and begin to ‘ think 
aerially ’ ; and, above all, you must begin to think in terms of 
thousands ol miles lather than in hundreds Your viewpoint 
must, in a word, he w oild-vvide : you must develop new visions 
both of distance and of time 

Aerial transport, in its first two trying years, has proved itself 
immensely swilt, wonderfully trustworthy, and, even though all 
necessary safeguards arc* not yet provided, quite adequately sate 

The next great step, which now faces us, is to convert an 
experiment into a regular daily convenience not for the* few hut 
for the many. 

Pilots, machines, operating experience — all now justify a great 
development of commercial flying, in which our first short test 
routes are extended until they form a vast network of high- 
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speed aerial ways, permitting journeys which have lasted weeks 
to be made in days, and those of days to be accelerated till they 
become a matter merely of hours. 

But the world cannot, hope to enter this air age, with all it 
implies, unless it acts co-operatively and according to a unified 
plan. The issue is now simple, hut it is also large. A world 
scheme of aerial transport is the biggest thing we have ever tackled, 
and it can only be solved in a big, bold way. 


G. Holt Thomas. 
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MATTERS OF FACT 


In the Mav number of this Review 1 exposed the character of a 
series of singular misrepresentations made in the January number 
by the Rev. A. II. T. Clarke as part of an ambitious attempt to 
persuade Ins readeis that ‘ Evolution is ’ (to use Ins own obscure 
phrase) 4 a fiction of ingenious theorists that no longer seriously 
corresjxinds with the facts of Nature.’ Mr. Clarke actually states 
m so many words that either ‘ Evolution ’ or else 4 the facts of 
Nature ' or both of them have undergone some change, so that 
Evolution is ‘no longer’ (as he suggests that it once was) in 
correspondence with the facts of Nature. Such a proposition 
is obvioudv tibsiird It is one of t lie rhetorical inaccuracies which 
give a special charm to Mr. Clarke’s essays What he meant to 
say was that the theory of Evolution no longer conesponds with 
our knoiclcdqc of the facts of Nature. His grandiose ambition 
is to discredit the Darwinian doctrine of the e\oIufion of man 
from the lower animals. He declares that this doctmie and the 
doctrine of organic evolution, of which if is a part, are ‘ no longer 4 
supported by what we know’ of the facts of Nature but aie at 
variance with, or contradicted by, those facts as uoir ascertained. 

]t beho\es him accordingly to adduct' evidence in support of 
that assertion. Rut be dries not do so. He does not e\en make 
any attempt to do so He is altogether unacquainted with the 
facts now ascertained and with the recent progress of knowledge 
and discussion in regard to Evolution and the ancestrv of man 
He makes an emptv assertion — an assertion which is notoriously 
contrary to fact -as to the invalidity of the doctrine of organic 
evolution, and then proceeds fo misrepie-rnt and misquote some 
of the older and most honoured writers on that doctrine and on 
the descent of man -in ordei to lessen, if possible*, tin* weight 
attaching to their work. 

The task undertaken bv Mr. Clarke is a hopeless one. The 
doctrine of organic evolution is so firmly established bv solid fact 
and argument and ha- s () long been in that position that those 
familiar wdth biological science treat the wild attacks of casual 
assailants with silent contempt and do not care to wrangle with 
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them about the historic utterances of the great founders of 
Darwinism. But inasmuch as a large body of readers are liable 
to be misled by repeated inexactitudes when published in the pages 
of this Review, 1 have considered it to be a duty, no less than a 
pleasure, to indicate Mr. Clarke's errors. I am not engaging in 
any argument but am concerned with plain matters of fact. 

Mr. Clarke in his last contribution to this Review (July 1921) 
has added to the evidences of his incapacity for the part of a 
critic of the doctrine of organic evolution. 

J will briefly cite here ‘the matters of fact’ an appreciation 
<,{ which will, 1 think, enable the reader to derive some amuse- 
ment from Mr. Clarke’s efforts, and at the same time to decide, 
once for all, that he is not to be taken seriously. 

1 will take Mr. Clarke’s statements one by one in the order in 
which lie first made them in these pages, and will comment on 
them and the additions gi\en by him in his article of duly last. 

1 give Mr. Clarke’s words in italics. 

1. ‘ Darin n and Huxley long ago said “ Science has nothing 
io do with Christ." ’ Tins j*. untrue— Huxley did not say this 
or anything like it. Apparently Mr. Clarke admits that he has 
misrepresented the fact. 

2. ‘ Huxley so little assumnl the ease for evolution as proven 
that he never allowed himself to use the word m his (>ffieial 
lectures.' In ins course of lectures and laboratory work at the 
Royal College of Science Huxley made it his business to give his 
students as complete a knowledge of the facts of animal structure 
as the time permittt*d, and did not deal with the doctrine of 
evolution. In other public lectures he set forth what he described 
as ‘the demonstrate e evidence of evolution.' In one of his 
memorable ‘ American addresses’ given in New York (Septem- 
ber 22, 187fl, and published b\ Macmillan in 1877) he writes : 

An inductive hypothesis is said to he demonstrated when the facts are 
shown t < > Ik* in entire accordance with it. The doctrine of evolution, at 
the present time, rests upon exactly as secure a foundation as the Ooper- 
nlean theory of the heavenly bodies did at the time of its promulgation. 
Its logical basis is precisely of the same character— the coincidence of 
the observed faets with theoretical requirements. 

‘ He [Huxley] had hoped against hope ( with Darwin) that 
“ spontaneous general uni " might yet be proved. That hope was 
shattertd by Tasteur and Tyndall.' A bare acquaintance with 
the history of the con timers concerning the proof of the occur- 
rence of ‘ spontaneous generation ’ in the liquids boiled in test 
tubes by M. Pouchet of Rouen and later by Dr. Bastian would 
have saved Mr. Clarke from this absurd statement. Huxley 
examined and related the experiments advanced by Dr. Bastian 
as proving present-day * sj*mtaneous generation,’ and definitely 
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rejected them as inconclusive before either Pasteur or Tyndall 
had tested them. It was a. confirmation of Huxley's own con- 
clusions (and those published by other experimenters, of whom 
I was one 1 ) when the supposed demonstration of ‘spontaneous 
generation ’ put forward by Dr. Bastian received its final coup de 
grace at the hands of M. Pasteur. Mr. Clarke wishes us to 
believe that Darwin’s hopes were shattered by Bastian’s failure 
because he writes that he would like to see spontaneous generation 
proved to be true. 

A desire is not the same as a hope though it suits Mr. Clarke's 
purpose to pretend that it is. 

Our assailant of the great Darwinians makes a blunder 
when, in a note to Huxley's statement that the ‘germ-theory’ 
explains main cases of supposed sjHintaneous generation, he 
writes 2 that he presumes that ‘the germ-theorv ' of Weismanu 
is meant. This 1 - one ot the many evidences of Mr. Clarkes 
incompetence The germ-theory' mentioned by Huxley is tin* 
theory (started by Theodore Schwann in 1880) of the causa- 
tion of putrefaction and disease In minute organisms or 
'germs,' later more generally spoken of a- 'microbes' and 
‘bacteria ' The ' germ-theorv ' ot Weismann is another theory 
altogether, and is concerned with the' origin and ehaiacter of the 
reproductn e germ,- (o\a and sperms). It i- no le-s a maik of 
ignorance and a blunder in matter of tact to ciedit Weismann 
with Schwann'- discovery of putiefaction by the agency of lmng 
germs than to declare — as Mr. Claike also does tliat Weismann 
‘discovered* that ‘ Xatuie never transmit- aecpmc'd cliarac- 
teristic- ' and thereby destroyed the Darwinian hypothesis. No 
such ' discovery ' has been made. Were it made, the opinion held 
by very many Darwinians would be confirmed and ' the Dar- 
winian hypothe-i- ' would remain untouched. 

4. ‘ He [Huxlev] christened a possible source of life “ liathif- 
bius,'' but lived to dismiss it as an error.' I pointed out in my 
article la-t May that tin- was a very simple misinterpretation of 
some appearances in deejs-ea mud — of no consequence either to 
Darwinism or to Huxlev'- attitude as an exponent of organic 
evolution. That i- the 'matter of fact,’ as declared by Huxley 
himself m thi- Review for November 1887 1, as acting Fahtoi , 

published Huxley - description of the supposed ‘ Bathvbius ’ m 
the Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Silence in 180s Mr. 
Clarke 1 make- theatrical gestures over it, calls it ‘the fatal sub- 
ject of Bathvbiu-,’ and states that Beonard Huxlev tells us that 
his father had * unfortunately ’ characterised Ruthybiu- as a new 
form of the Monera Here again we find that Mr Clarke is 


1 Ihoc. Itoyal Society , 1873. 
Nineteenth Century and Aftei July 1921, p 167. 
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condemned by matter of fact. The word ‘ unfortunately ’ was 
not used by Mr. Leonard Huxley. It is deliberately introduced 
by the ingenious Mr. Clarke to make it appear that Huxley’s son 
considered this trivial affair as important. 

Long ago, in 1890, twenty-two years after its creation, Mr. 
Mallock made use of ‘the Bathybius myth ’ in an essay in this 
Review, and it is now set up again by another showman although 
it is a worn-out stage property. Huxley foresaw its present use 
and the attempt to make it effectual. He wrote in 1890 to a 
friend Lee his Life and Letters) : 

‘Bathybius’ is far too convenient a stick to beat this dog with — to 
t>o ever given up, however many lies may be needed to make the weapon 
effectual. 

5. 1 lie [Huxley] livid to dismiss it as an error along with his 
theory of the European decent of the horse. 1 This is an in- 
genious suggest io falsi on the part of Mr. Clarke. The matter 
of fact is that Huxley selected from the known specimens 
of extinct horse-like creatures a series from the earlier and 
later Tertiary deposits which show a continuous modifi- 
cation of the toes, limb bones and teeth, leading from small 
ancestors with four toes on each oi the front feet and three on each 
of the hind feet through larger and larger forms with increasingly 
complex teeth and reduction of the toes to one central and two 
small side toes, until the tvpical horse is leached with a single 
toe and a pair of splint bones on each foot. Huxley conclusively 
showed that the series of piobable horse ancestors selected by 
him are ‘ facts ’ m accordance with Darwin's doctrine of organic 
evolution. They, like otliei facts known to zoologists, are 
demonstrative evidence ot evolution — they furnish the decisive 
coincidence of the observed facts with theoretical requirements. 
Examples of this horse ancestry have been found in the American 
portion of the great northern land area, which complete in some 
details the evidence affoided by those originally dug out in the 
European and Asiatic urea They serve the same purpose as 
demonstrative evidence of evolution. It is a matter of absolute 
indifference whether tin* senes is better seen in American or in 
European collections. Huxley made use impartially of both as 
soon as they became known to him, and made no claim for 
European precedence or significance. For Mr. Clarke to pretend 
that Huxley had contended for an exclusively ‘ European ’ 
ancestry of the horse, and that he had to give op his ‘ pedigree of 
the horse,’ is another amusing outcome of Mr Clarke’s total want 
of understanding of the matter in hand. Palaeontology is not a 
matter of international rivalry. He lias been misled hv the 
phrases employed by Mr Leonard Huxley and by Mr Clodd, 
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who are neither of them authorities on the subject. The first 
speaks of a forecast fulfilled ‘ at the expense of the European 
ancestry of the horse,’ and the second writes that ‘the accepted 
theory of the European origin of the horse must be abandoned.’ 
They are both wrong in so far as they suggest that an exclusively 
‘ European ’ ancestry had been claimed by Huxley for the horse 
or accepted by those who knew 7 anything of the subject. Their 
mistake has been a pitfall for the purblind assailant of Huxley’s 
demonstration of palaeontological evidence in favour of organic 
evolution. 

6. ‘ Huxley hoped much from the missing link argument in 
those days supported by the Java and Neanderthal skulls.' Here 
we have our Anti-Darwinian champion at his best— or shall we 
say ‘his maddest'? My reader will not be surprised to learn 
that the assertion that ‘Huxley hoped much from the “ missing- 
link ” argument, in those days supported by the Jn\a. and 
Neanderthal skulls' is contiary to fact. Huxley published his 
Man's Place in Nature in 1863, and re-published it without 
alteration (as he expressly states) thirty-one years later. He 
never wrote anything else on the subject. In it he declares 
explicitly that in no sense can the Neanderthal bones be regarded 
as the remains of a human being intermediate between man and 
apes. And it should make Mr. Clarke regret liH rash and futile 
attempt to deal with this matter when lie learns that the Java 
‘ skull’ and thigh-bone known as Pithecanthropus were never 
mentioned or seen by Jlu.rley at all ! Dubois disco\ered them 
in 1891 and Huxley died in 1895- before they were a\ailable for 
study bv European anatomists. Can flippant disregard of fact 
go further than that here shown by Mr. Clarke ? 

In his reply in July to my exposure of his methods, this 
astonishing controversialist manages to make his pretensions 
yet more ridiculous than they were by the assertion that ‘ fresh 
specimens ’ of Pithecanthropus have just been dug up by its 
original discoverer M. Eugene Dubois.’ This is a very foolish 
invention. Nothing of the sort has occurred On the contrary, 
a search for fresh specimens organised by Madame Selenka a 
fow T years ago completely failed to obtain any such sjieeimens. 

7. In reference to the Neanderthal bones Mr. Clarke in the 
January number of this Review’ attributed to me the statement 
that ‘ earliest man ’ had a larger brain than our own. 7 proceeded 
to show Rn this Review for May 19*21) that T had made no such 
statement, and that ‘ Neanderthal man ’ is not the same thing 
as ‘earliest man ’ Mr. Clarke makes an inefleeti\e effort fin 
July) to justify Ins blunder and misrepresentation and to confuse 
the issue. He asserts that Huxley made ‘with Jjyell ’ a special 
study of the Neanderthal skull. He obviously does not know 
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that, Lyell had no special knowledge of skulls. The fact is that 
Huxley examined certain skulls expressly in order to give 
to his honoured friend Lyell information which would be 
of use to him in his work on The Antiquity of Man. When 
Huxley wrote on this subject (18(13) , only the original speci- 
men from the Neanderthal near Dusseldorf was known, and 
he stated : ‘In no sense can the Neanderthal bones be 
regarded as the remains of a human being intermediate between 
man and apes.’ Mr. Clarke wastes time and trouble in offering 
us other detached statements by Huxley which he imagines to 
be opposed to this, and in quoting the opinion given in 
out-of-date text-books. The fact is that the knowledge of the 
race of the Neanderthal man has of late years been vastly in- 
creased. Professor Boule has described and illustrated very fully 
the skull and skeleton of the Neanderthal race from the Chapelle- 
aux-Saints (1908). The Spy skull (1886), the Gibraltar skull, 
that of le Moustier (1909), those of la Ferrassie (1909, 1910) (with 
two skeletons nearly as complete as that of the Chapelle indi- 
vidual), of La ( t )uina (1911), and more fragmentary specimens 
from some dozen other localities, are further examples of the 
Neanderthal race, recently discovered, and well known to anthro- 
pologists by excellent figures and descriptions. They confirm the 
opinion which I have quoted without alteration given by Huxley 
in 1863. But they also give us further evidence which is really 
to the point, whilst the remarks made sixty years ago by Fuhlrott, 
Schaafhausen, Virchow, and others, quoted by Mr. Clarke, are 
now out of date, as is also Mr. Luckworth’s attempt at a human 
family tree, which is brought up as something authoritative bv 
Mr. Clarke. 

The facts known at the present moment in regard to the 
Neanderthal race have led me to the conclusion that the race 
should he regarded as a distinct species of the genus Homo — viz. 
Homo Neanderthalensis — and that this species, now extinct, is 
not the ancestor of Homo sopitns — is not in fact ‘ earliest man,’ 
but represents a. collateral branch of the genus. The grounds for 
this opinion and some of its consequences are put forward with 
abundant illustrative pictures in the work by my friend Professor 
Marcelin Boule-— entitled Lrs hommes fossil cs (Paris. 1921). 

8. 1 must as a final contrast of fact with fiction quote Lyell's 
words as to his acceptance of the animal descent of man. Mr. 
Clarke without the smallest warrant writes of ‘ Lyell's contempt 
for the anthropoid ancestry of man So far from having ‘con- 
tempt ’ for it, he had a dislike to it -an ‘ antipathv * (as Huxley 
tells us) -which is a very different feeling. Lvell writes to 
Darwin (March 11, 1863) that the descent of man from the brutes 
‘ though T am prepared to accept it. takes away much of the 
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charm from my speculations on the past, relating to such 
matters.’ 

The 1 wish ’ of Darwin is altered by Mr. Clarke to ‘hope 
against hope,’ shared with him by Huxley, though neither of them, 
as a matter of fact, ever expressed such a hope: whilst Lyell is 
boldly declared to have expressed ‘ contempt 1 for a theory which 
he himself says he is prepared to accept though it is distasteful 
to him. Such garbling of professed citations renders Mr. Clarke’s 
advocacy worthless. 

In conclusion I wish to emphasise the statement that I have 
not engaged here in discussion or argument. 1 have merely 
brought forward, giving chapter and verse, the plainest matters 
of fact to confute a senes of fictions and misrepresentations. 

E. T\\\ Lankestkr. 
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1 There are five houses m a court off Craven Street,’ said Marston, 
‘ which 1 should like to show you.’ He proceeded to give details, 
not altogether suitable for publication except in a Blue Book. 
‘ Bast week,’ he continued, ‘ a child died there, and when I spoke 
lather angrily about it, the mother was shocked and said it was 
Clod’s will, so that we must not complain. It was not evasion 
of responsibility ; m fact she was not responsible, for she had tried 
hard to find a decent place to live in. So, it was downright piety, 
uncomplaining submission to a decree past understanding. But 
what can you do with people who believe in a God like that? ’ 

1 1 have had something woise than that,’ said the Doctor. ‘ It 
was a man, though ; he wouldn't do what I ordered for his wife, 
and said that if it was the will of the Almighty for her to die she 
would die, and if it was the will of the Almighty for her to live 
she would h\e. So I told him that m that case lie had better go 
to the Almighty for a death certificate. That brought him to his 
senses. ’ 

‘it wasn’t worse,’ protested Marston, ‘nor as bad. The 
terrible thing about my woman is that she really believed what 
she said. ’ 

Did she? asked (ioodall ; ‘ or was it sloth? A good deal of 
that kind of piety seems to be nothing but lazy acquiescence in 
what happens.’ 

Marston was indignant; he knew the woman, and was sure 
that she had done all she could for the child. ' Acquiescence,’ he 
cried, ‘ \es; lazy acquiescence, no. 1 don’t find fault with her 
lor that. Acquiescence in what has happened is good; fuming 
about spilt milk is a waste of energy. Nay, I don’t find fault 
with her at all ; she tqxike as .she had been taught to speak, as she 
had been taught to believe. Who taught her? I don’t know r . 
Even bod\ about her; all the street; Sunday School teachers, 
perhaps; a priest for aught I know. Here is the point. That 
child w r as killed ; you may say murdered, if you like ; killed by 
the conditions in which he was trying to live. Who is respon- 
sible? The owner of the houses? How do I know? He may 
be a poor devil who hasn’t a penny to spend on them. No, that 

55d 
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will not do; the rents would puy lor some improvement. But 1 
don't want to make it too personal ’ 

It* you don't make it personal,’ interjected the Doctor, ‘ you 
will never get anything done.’ 

Well, leave it at that,’ he resumed; 4 but what ] want to 
swear about is the habit of shirking responsibility. We all do 
it. We hold up a state of things of which this is the outcome; 
and when it comes out, we say it is the will of (rod, and there's 
an end of it.’ 

4 Do we?’ said Goodall. 4 1 thought most of us were leaving 
God out altogether. But suppose we do He had slipped across 
the room to a window, from which was an outlook over the river 
to a held where the first sheaves of the harvest were being 
handled. Craven Street and all the squalor of the town lay on 
the other side of the house, out of sight. 4 Suppose we do 
Would you say that it is the will of God a man should reap what 
he sows? ' He waited for assent, and as it came in silence he 
continued . 4 They do something to wheat before they sow it ; 1 
don’t know what it is, but if that farmer o\er there lefused to 
take the trouble and then began to curse because the crop was 
black with smut, 1 should try to calm him by telling him it was 
the will of God.’ 

Why bring God in at all? ’ asked the Doctor. 

4 If I could keep him out ! ’ he retorted. 

4 1 thought it was agreed,’ said the Doctor, 4 that miracles are 
not to be assumed except in case of necessity.’ 

Goodall corrected him ; ‘ Not to be multiplied. But ] have 
no use for a miracle here : unless the whole world is a miracle.’ 

4 It is a question of definition,’ said Marston. 

4 Then win diag God in?’ persisted the Doctor, ignoring till* 
enlargement. 

Goodall was \ l^ibly impatient. 4 Whom or w hat would you 
drag in? ’ he demanded. 

4 ] should talk about cause and effect,' replied the Doctor. 

4 How illuminating ’ ’ cried Goodall; ‘what a complete ex- 
planation’ And then, j>erhaps, you will tell us, in ten words or 
thereabouts, exactly what you mean by a cause.’ 

4 Of course,’ leplied the Doctor good-humouredly; ‘I should 
say that it is what produces an effect.’ 

4 Product's, ’ mused Goodall; 4 what a beautiful word! Mr. 
Egerton produces a play at the theatre. ] suppose he is the 
cause, and the play is the effect. Gan you tell me why he 
produce* it ? ’ 

4 He said the other night that he does it for the elevation of 
the popular taste,’ replied the Doctor; 4 but 1 am inclined to 
suspect that he has another motive as well.’ 
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‘ In any case you think he has a motive?' inquired Goodall. 

‘ It looks as if the motive might he the cause of the play. But 
suppose the motive failed to move him. That does happen 
sometimes, doesn’t it? ’ 

We all agreed with this rather obvious conjecture. Goodall 
watched the harvest operations for some moments, but before 
anyone interposed he began again : ‘ Who produces the smut in 
the wheat? Doesn’t it grow from a germ or something? That 
is rather like the author of the play, or like the first idea of the 
play in the author’s mind. But Mr. Egerton produces the play. 
The author doesn’t, nor the company, nor the costumier, nor 
the dressers, nor the scene-painter, nor the car[>enters. He does 
it; and he does it only because he has a motive, and not then 
unless he lets the motive move him. Well, do we really know 
anything about any kind of production except that kind 9 Where 
did you find your idea of a cause except in the knowledge that 
you can do some things yourself ? ’ 

He kmx’ked out the ashes of his pipe, which lie had failed to 
keep alight, and gathered them carefully on the window-sill. 
‘There was a white spot there,’ lie said, ‘ and the whim took me 
to cover it with those ashes I can’t tell you why. In fact 1 
lather think 1 took the whim. The result is that the spot i" 
co\ered. 1 can understand caii'-e and effect there, and 1 don’t 
know how else to understand it.’ 

‘ Then are we to take it,’ a^ked the Doctor, * that God is a 
whimsical person who puts smut on the wheat?’ 

‘I would not say a person, he replied, ‘because 1 try to be 
oithodox when 1 can, and I would not say whimsical, because I 
leally do not know.’ 

‘ You mean that God probably has a good motive,’ suggested 
Marston. 

Please don’t ask me whether God is the unmo\ed Mover,’ 
he replied, ‘ for that is beyond me 

‘What then?’ asked the Doctor. Marston murmured again 
that it was a question of definition. 

Goodall smilingly asked him, * Do you want me to define God? 
Well, no; if I could do that, God would be something in the 
world ; and then he would not he God.’ 

‘ Not even the Anima Mtindt perhaps 9 * said the Doctor. 

‘Certainly not,’ he replied, ‘ because then he would be some- 
thing less than the world. There is the Body too. you see Sup- 
pose we say that God is the Will at the back of all things that 
happen, as my whim is at the hack of that little heap of ash.’ 

Marston was frowning, hut the Doctor got in before him. ‘ T 
can understand it if you put it that way,’ he said, ‘ and there is 
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a probability about it ; but I have never found any evidence of 
such a will.* 

‘ Perhaps,’ replied Goodall, ‘ because you look for it in out-of- 
the-way corners, instead of straight before you. We have a queer 
way of calling an unusual event, in which we cannot trace human 
agency, an “ Act of God.” Some people seem to think they could 
find God in a miracle. 1 am afraid that if 1 saw St. Elizabeth’s 
loaves turned into roses, 1 should only be moved to doubt the 
evidence of my senses. But when 1 look at that wheatfield, and 
follow the corn to the mill and the bakehouse, and see it turn to 
roses on the cheeks of little children, l am ready to sing “O all 
ye wx>rks of the Lord, bless ve the Dord ! ” ’ 

Marston burst in : ‘ Beautiful ! But what about the children’s 
cheeks in Craven Street ° There are no roses there. If you 
make God responsible for everything, you make him responsible 
for sickness as well as health, and for evil as well as good. I want 
a God who is all good.’ 

‘ So far as I can see,’ said the Doctor, * our friend's God is 
not particular! v good, except to some favoured people. He seems 
to be like the Nature that people ‘-pell with a capital letter, beyond 
good and evil, beyond morality.’ 

4 Yes,’ said Goodall placidly : 4 1 think you have to get to know 
him first in that wav.’ 

4 It is sheer fatalism,’ cried Marston angrih ' So that child 
m Craven Street had to die because God willed it. 1 should call 
it a doctrine of devils, if I believed in any devil.’ 

4 Our friend Marston is an amazing fellow.’ said Goodall 
‘He spends nights and davs fighting the devil, in whose existence 
he does not believe. Neither did Emerson, if you remember, 
though Carlyle took him to see Whitechapel, and even the House 
of Commons. But Emerson was not a fighting man ; Marston is ’ 

4 T don’t fight bogeys,’ protested the champion . 4 but real palp- 
able evils You will be saying they are not evils at all. What- 
ever is, is right ; it is the will of God. If T thought so, T would 
fight God. and that comes to much the same as fighting the de\il. 
But T don’t believe it. T repudiate it : 1 cal] it a lie. You don’t 
believe in God if vou say that You are a fatalist 

‘Not a fatalist,’ said Goodall patientlv, 4 but the exact oppo- 
site. Fatalism means necessity; a necessity, mind you, imposed 
on God. Will is freedom.’ 

‘ Freedom for the one who wills, no doubt,’ said the Doctor, 

4 if there is such a thing; but what about the other poor beggars 
on w T hom he imposes his will? A slum becomes a necessitv for 
them.’ 

‘ For some of them — ves/ replied Goodall. while Marston 
seemed to be gathering his forces for another attack; ‘an in- 
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evitable consequence, the effect of a cause, and so of the will of 
God. 1 would put it in this way : It is the will of God that if 
men will not work, both they and others shall go hungry, and 
if they make slums children shall die there.’ He added after a 
pause : ‘ Or if Governments play the fool, young men shall be 
blown to bits by shells.’ 

1 A contingent necessity, it seems,’ said the Doctor. Goodall 
asked lnm if he had any objection. ‘ Oh, no,’ he replied; ‘ you 
mean that we must take the consequences of everything that we 
do. But 1 thought your Church taught the forgiveness of sins.’ 

‘ My Church ! ’ he cried ; ‘ 1 have none. I am the merest 
lodger, a vagrant. But yes, there is a Church that teaches the 
forgiveness of sms, and 1 have no quarrel with it. In fact, that 
is another instance of what 1 am saying. Forgiveness follows 
repentance, a necessary consequence according to the will of God. 
It is sowing and reaping over again, llepentance is the seed, 
absolution is the irmt.’ 

‘ Jn fact, one nail knocks out another,’ said the Doctor; ‘or 
one growth smothers another. It is like raising a crop simply 
to clean the ground.’ 

Marston did not deliver his attack, and lor some moments 
there was the silent communion of pipes. Then the Doctor 
spoke : ‘ You seem to take God a roundabout way to the end m 
view. Have 1 got it right? A speculative builder and a factory- 
owner produce the slum — I might go further back, but I am con- 
tent to begin there in the middle ; the slum kills the child ; the 
child’s death stirs the wrath of Marston ; Marston’s wrath — a 
doubtful proposition - rouses the voters; the voters, less improb- 
ably, frighten the Town Councillors; the Town Council makes 
things unpleasant tor the slum-owner; the slum-owner repents, 
does some cleaning up, and is absolved ; Marston begins to build 
.Jerusalem m England’s given and pleasant land — videlicet in 
Craven Street Mo, my dear fellow, I am not laughing at you. 

1 am tiying to understand the Gospel according to Goodall, and 
I find the way of salvation rather crooked.’ 

‘What else 1 should it be?’ cried Goodall impetuously. ‘It 
must fit the world that is to be saved. Most things are so. Think 
of the crooked ways by which we men have come to be what 
we are! And then we make them crookeder. Y’ou don’t com- 
plain of it in biology. It is just so, and you take it as it comes. 
It would be an imjiertinenee to complain. And why should you 
expect it to be different in ethics, or politics, or economics? Or 
do you expect to find two worlds, and two Gods? Remember 
the hypothesis. God is the Will at the back of all that happens 
m the world ; if there is one world there is one God, and one Will 
at the back of physics and ethics and politics. If not, there is 
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chaos. Pluralism is no good ; if it were true, we could not think 
continuously, and we can. You say that if God is toe Will at 
the back of everything, then that Will is imposed on us, and we 
have no freedom. But what if the Will of God imposes freedom 
upon us? I know that 1 have some freedom ; not much, perhaps, 
and I cannot draw the limits of it, but it is here. It is one of 
the facts that 1 can't get away from. So, on the hypothesis, it 
is imposed on me, and 1 am made responsible, and I have to take 
consequences. If a farmer won’t use a spud, he sows thistle- 
down and reaps thistles. We ha\e all sown corruption and reap 
— Craven Street. It is no use raging at the consequences. 
Marston's woman was e\en wiser than he thought. She can’t 
cure the trouble, {>oor thing, and what you cannot cure you must 
endure. It is the will of God, she said ; and that is the beginning 
of wisdom. If Mar ston will believe it, he may be able to climb 
the ladder of causes far enough to begin a cure ; a partial cure, 
at all events. Crooked? Of course it is ; as crooked as your prac- 
tice. You don't use specifics nowadays, do \ou? You work 
round to causes. You ha\e prepaied vaccines, ha\en’t you? 
That is crooked enough, as a way of healing ; and you do it because 
you have found out something about the will of (iod, (> worker 
of miracles ! Dixi. ' 

‘ Time ! ’ said the Doctor, rising to go. ‘ You make a rather 
complicated business of it.’ 

‘ Did you e\er find life a simple business? ’ he retorted. 

T. A. Lacey. 
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THE ISSUE IN IRELAND 

Whether the B!o\ d George Government did the correct thing 
in opening up negotiations with Sinn Fein is questionable from 
many points of view ; that the most inopportune moment was 
chosen for the negotiations is beyond dispute. For two years 
supporter* of the Coalition have been sustained in their backing 
In tlie repeated declaration* of the Prime Minister and Chief 
Secretary that while they weie prepared to meet and discuss 
the future government of Ireland with representatives of sober 
Southern Irish opinion, they refused to hold any parley with 
people whose hands still held the assassin pistol and were red 
with the warm blood of the murdered servants of the Crown. 

As a Home-ruler L have always felt an aversion from the use 
of force in an internal dispute between the different elements 
which go to make the British rave. But in thi* case Sinn Fein 
chose its own weapon in the shape of murder and outrage ; having 
deliberated chosen force as its method for settling a purely 
political problem, as a democrat I and doubtless many others 
determined to resist to the death this criminal attempt to sub- 
stitute the bullet and the dagger for constitutional action. 
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It is only natural to assume that many who have supported 
the Coalition in their Irish policy were impelled by similar 
motives. We have looked upon our soldiers and police in Ireland 
as the stalwart defenders of our popular and democratic institu- 
tions. It is this feeling which has made us resent with so much 
heat the continuous and never-ending string of usually false, 
always mendacious, charges of outrage and abuse which have 
been hurled against the British Army in Ireland. 

The officers and men of the British Army in Ireland are per- 
forming the duty not only of guarding the rights of the Crown 
and the authority of Parliament, but the very life and existence 
of democratic government. It was as the representative of 
British democracy that the Coalition took up the challenge 
so recklessly thrown down by Sinn Fein. It was m that character 
they should have continued, having led the country to believe 
that there would be no temporising with those who had decided 
to rely upon a policy of murder to bring about political changes. 
Great as the role was which the Coalition had taken upon itself, 
as the defender of our democratic faith, it was still a cardinal 
blunder for the Government to have entered the lists, if there 
was the slightest mental reservation about continuing the struggle 
to its logical conclusion Now the question naturally arises 
whether the Government had any Irish policy, beyond merely 
pitting the forces of the Crown against the forces of Sinn Fein. 
If they had, the moment to have announced it was when [licking 
up the gauntlet of the enemy, not half-way through the game, 
which makes it appear that they had given up any idea of ever 
recovering the ball. Having accepted the challenge without parley, 
no further chance should iiave arisen until the god of battles 
had given the victory. 

Suddenly produced as by a sleight of hand m the middle of 
the contest, the proposals of the Government sink into insignifi- 
cance compared to the far-reaching fact that the Government’s 
enemies are now entitled to claim that they were extracted from 
them by a successful campaign of violence. This message will 
travel to the South Atlantic, and if I mistake not will leverberate 
along our Eastern Empire with the sinister sound of a tocsin of 
war, and will produce some very ugly effects indeed before this 
page of our history is closed. 

Not only was the time chosen for surrender inopportune, and 
disastrous from the effect it may have upon the whole Empire, 
but it tended to create difficulties and dangers which have mili- 
tated against the possible acceptance of the proposals themselves. 
Let any Englishman put himself in the position of an average 
moderate Sinn Femer. Every Irishman believes himself to be 
a politician, and follows closely the affairs of the diffeient frish 
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policies and parties. Such a man cannot fail to see the difference 
in the treatment of such great national leaders as Parnell, and 
especially of John Redmond, as compared with the ‘ Play Boys 
of the West,* who have by a judicious use of the knife and pistol 
forced themselves into conference with the King’s present 
Ministers. If so much has been forced from a reluctant enemy 
by these anarchic and brutal means, surely a threat to renew 
the same sordid strife may be reasonably expected to wring from 
the ‘ hated Saxon ’ the full measure of their claim. The pro- 
posals will help to solidify, and let us hope strengthen, the 
Empire ; the policy as to time and method of making them must 
have put, not sand, but some pretty big flints into a very delicate 
human mechanism. It would have been more useful and less un- 
dignified if His Majesty’s ministers had from the first publicly 
announced their Irish policy to the British Commonwealth and 
the world. If they had done so they would have been sustained 
by British public opinion in hunting down the ruffians whose 
only idea of a political argument is assassination. This would 
have given sober Irish opinion an opportunity of successfully 
inaugurating the new regime. 

I think it is now clear that the temporary surrender of the 
Government has emboldened Sinn Fein practically to reject the 
most generous offer recently made to them on behalf of British 
democracy. They may continue this attitude in the hope that 
the play of opposing political forces in the Imperial Parliament 
will make it impossible to maintain the King’s Government in 
Ireland, and that eventually we may accept Sinn Fein’s price for 
the sake of peace. That will he a vain hope, for only a defeated 
England could agree to this first great step in the disruption of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

If the negotiations break down, as at the moment appears most 
likely, it is well to consider beforehand what is to be the next 
step. ‘Every malady has its remedy ’ is a saying as old as these 
Hampshire hills. But in this case, though the advisers are many, 
the fever will take its natural course, for the simple reason that 
many of the remedies proposed are as bad as or worse than the 
disease. One brilliant journalist has suggested that, if the present 
negotiations break down, we should evacuate the interior of the 
South of Ireland, by withdrawing our forces to the coast, and I 
presume constructing a military line for the defence of Ulster 
against Catholic Ireland. Fortunately this policy of despair has 
not received support from any responsible quarter. It is all right 
as a week-end digression, but has no relation to the practical diffi- 
culties of the Irish situation. Apart from the military aspect of 
the case, great constitutional questions are involved. If the 
sovereign power deliberately deserts and refuses protection to the 
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subject, surely that power’s authority over both territory and 
people ceases, never to be revived except at the request of the 
deserted subjects themselves. Evacuation would be worse than 
throwing up the sponge and deserting Ireland altogether. It 
could not take the form of a hurried scuttle, every man to look 
after himself ; loyal subjects who desired to leave must be given 
the opportunity, and compensated for the loss or destruction of 
their property. This is the least we could do if we hoped to 
escape the derision of our enemies and the contempt of the whole 
world. It is an unpractical proposition, only possible after 
admitted defeat. 

It has been suggested that, in case the leaders of Sinn Fein 
break off the parley, we should go over their heads and take 
a plebiscite of the people of Ireland I put this point to an old 
Nationalist ex-member of Parliament, as a way out The utter 
scorn with which he treated the subject left little doubt of its 
futility. He said the British Government had for twm years 
allowed Nationalist Ireland to be intimidated and destroyed until 
for an Irishman to utter a good word for England was equal to a 
sentence of death. If an Irishman were to advocate friendship 
for England under Lloyd George’s proposals, as would be 
necessary if such* proposals are to have any chance in a plebiscite 
he w'ould be hounded out of the country or into his grave. The 
fact is the man with the pistol rules Ireland ; she has no articulate 
voice but the report of the gun. You must wrench the pistol 
from the hand of Sinn Fein before Ireland can give you the free 
expression of her will either upon this or any other subject The 
fact that the Sinn Fein terror has bereft Ireland of her free will 
makes it incumbent upon the other members of the British familv 
to prescribe the remedy, and make decisions for her during her 
incapacity. 

Though Sinn Fein and their friends in this country may claim 
to have defeated the Government they would be extremely unwise 
if they imagined this to include the people The determination 
of the British people to maintain the integrity of the great 
commonwealth of nations to which they belong was never 
stronger than it is to-day. A Cabinet is the most timid thing 
the world has yet produced It lives from hand to month, when 
it is not dying from dav to day. It can only be relied upon to 
pursue a definite policy so long as it can win elections. The first 
sign of a new party slogan or shibboleth deflects it from its course 
It appears to possess only one settled com iction— that it is the 
only possible combination of persons capable at the moment of 
carrying on the King'* Government. But the fatal defect in this 
one point on which they appear to agree is an individual rather than 
a collective conviction ; any minister carrying out an onerous duty 
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or unthankful task, if attacked, becomes the scapegoat for the 
pack. A change of policy or a resignation is the certain result of 
sustained attack. The present Chief Secretary has kept a stiff 
upper lip, but he has on more than one occasion failed to secure 
the necessary support of his colleagues. JLiittle wonder that the 
stable elements of the country show doubt and hesitation, if our 
leaders fail in the first duty of leadership. If the Government 
cannot make up their mind as to what the present position of the 
Irish problem demands, the people have at least made up their 
mind upon the things they will not tolerate from any Government. 
There must be no attempt to force upon Ulster anything to which 
Ulster objects. If the unity of Ireland is to be secured, it must 
be by the free and unfettered act of the Northern Tarliament. 
The party which proposes to interfere with that accomplished fact 
is courting disaster and destruction. There must be no desertion 
of our duty to the law-abiding part of the southern community 
under the name of evacuation. This may be a mere negative 
policy, but 1 hold that if we distinguish what is fixed and unalter- 
able, we have secured a common platform from which the things 
that are possible can be approached. 

If the negotiations fail to secure a settlement it is important 
that the country should contemplate the next step calmly and 
dispassionately for the reason that there is no second step after 
this. Here again the possible course* open to the Government 
are extremely limited. First and foremost they must take such 
steps as may be necessary to maintain the authority of Parlia- 
ment and the constitution m Ireland at all costs. This may 
involve m, in war, not the sort of bandit business winch has 
done duty for rebellion m Ireland during the last two years. Real 
war, under every known war condition, such is Sinn Fein’s de- 
mand, and therefore it must be so. But, to carry on war of the 
relentless type necessary to this case, the Government must make 
their future policy for Ireland perfectly clear • first, to the 
Irish people, as it is they who (if the offer of the Government 
is rejected) will suffer, and secondly to the English people because 
the necessary effort cannot be successfully made without their 
wholehearted approval and support. 

In all our past dealings with Ireland the element of mutual 
suspicion has cast its dark shadow o\ei every effort at concilia- 
tion. It is useless to attempt to explain the reason ; perhaps 
a lmrd-working practical people will always be liable to be mis- 
understood by one that is both indolent and imaginative. The 
points of difference are now reduced to one formula — the main- 
tenance of the unity of the British people under the sovereignty of 
the Crown. All the rest is the merest makeweight, so many words 
meaning less than nothing to the man who will risk his life for 
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an idea. This is the offer and the promise of the British Govern- 
ment, but suspicious Ireland retorts the offer is still only words, 
and the honest English citizen has mental reservations too. His 
experience shows that Governments come and go, and with new 
men come new policies, the old being easily repudiated. Then, too, 
even the same Minister holds quite different views, when trying 
to avoid a conflict, from those he will hold when the work of 
the soldier lias removed the impending danger. Kemember, this 
will be almost a fratricidal war, and we must therefore fight, if 
a fight is forced upon us, only on the clearest issues. There must 
be left no room for mistake, doubt or hesitation, once the issue 
is joined. The statement of the present Premier, even the written 
proposals of the Cabinet, are not binding upon their successors. 
Parliament must be called together (it is immaterial whether 
before or after a General Election), and must be asked to put into 
statutory form the essence of the Government offer in full. This 
should he performed in no niggardly spirit, but in the most 
generous terms; the Act of Parliament (not the offer of any set 
of politicians) must he the bedrock foundation from which to wage 
real war if necessary for the maintenance of the British Empire. 
Ireland would he fiee to help rescue the population from the terror 
of Sinn Fein, knowing that the suppression of the murder gang 
and the object for which we fought would he as much to her 
interest as our own. Even if she decided for war, in the vain 
hope of bringing about the downfall of Britain, she would know 
that the moment she threw away her poniard she would he 
accepted as a self-governing unit of the British Commonwealth. 


John Ward. 
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THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 

AND THE • HAND-FASTING ’ OF BRITAIN AND AMERICA 

The Homans believed that every nation, every community, and 
every city liad its ‘ Genius,’ a quickening and enlightening spirit 
which at once represented and inspired. If the GemuR of the 
British people and Empire were to appear to Mr. Lloyd George 
on the eve of his departure for America to take part in the 
Washington Conference, what would it say to him? Would it 
not he something of this nature? — 

You are about to perform a duty greater than any which 
you have ever undertaken, perhaps greater than has ever yet 
been imposed upon any statesman. You will need imagination, 
a vision that will not only embrace the wide world, but which 
must look into the future and read there the signs which ban 
and bless human endeavour. You must determine what seeds 
planted now will prove fit for futurity, and what wdll wither 
and die. 

l 7 ou must have the widest sympathy, and not only the 
sympathy of approval but the sympathy of understanding. 
You must never disapprove, oppose, or condemn without the 
fullest and most just comprehension. You must have the 
passion which alone generates j>ower and so action, but at the 
same time you must have it without prejudice. 

Above all, you must be the remover, the eliminator of mis- 
understanding. This is essential to the work in hand, for you 
will find the way blocked again and again by ignorance and 
mental sloth The first thing jou must do is to make it clear 
to President Harding, and through him to the American nation, 
that the British people have not come into the Conference in 
order to serve any ulterior motive, or to gain any selfish and 
private ends. They have come into it, because they see in it 
a golden opportunity to place the relations of the two halves 
of the English-speaking race upon a sure foundation — a 
foundation of friendship and so of fellow-service, and yet a 
foundation of perfect freedom 

T 

Incidentally this declaration and realisation of the ties which 
bind the English-speaking world will be of incalculable value to 
563 
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mankind as a whole. Neither the United States nor the British 
Empire w r ants to prey upon other nations, or to dominate them. 
All they desire is peace and peaceful development on existing 
lines. Both realise that there can be no permanent, no real peace 
if the nations are to be stretched upon the rack of military and 
naval preparation. But though the road to Peace Disarmament, 
the establishment of a system of International Law, and the 
settlement of Disputes by an International Judiciary lies through 
the hand-fasting of the tw T o parts of the English-speaking race, 
it must never be forgotten that not these, but far deeper ties are 
the causa causans oi the movement wdnch unconsciously, but none 
the less surely and potently, is bringing Britain and the United 
States together. This being so, it would be the worst of errors 
for us to appear to have responded to President Harding’s invita- 
tion because we thought it would pay us to do so and not, as was 
assuredly the case, because we felt that at last the opportunity 
had come to obliterate even the markings of old wounds. 

Having made this clear the British Premier must show its 
practical application. He must tell in plain terms that the British 
Delegates to the Conference will have one overmastering instruc- 
tion, and that it will run as follow's : ‘In case of any marked or 
important divergence of news or nitercsts among the members of 
the Congress consult your American colleagues.' That instruc- 
tion will not mean that we are prepared to acknowledge any 
paramountev in the United States, hut only that in this particular 
episode of development we feel that America is entitled to take 
the lead, and that it is our duty and also our privilege to support, 
her. In the essential matter of naval disarmament her interests 
are our interests We know that America is not an aggressive 
Power, and that even if die felt obliged to build so as to secure 
the command of +he sea in the absolute sense we should not be 
endangered Led this truth should he mistaken for rhetoric or 
sentiment by thp keen-minded dialecticians of the State Depart- 
ment and the Senate it mud be made clear that we fully realise 
that physical conditions would make it absurd, nay impossible, 
for us to enter upon a competition in naval armaments with 
America We know r that the United States has already the power 
completely to outbid us at a naval supremacy auction should we 
refuse to yield her precedence in this matter. 

IT 

So much for the general question and for making it clear 
that we may be relied on absolutely by America never to attempt 
to play off one Pow r er against another at the Conference. We 
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concede to America an unquestioned lead in this matter. In the 
Pacific questions we should repose a confidence in the United 
States no less absolute. We should at once tell President 
Harding that our policy as regards sea-control is that just stated, 
and we should go on to mark out the North Pacific as wholly 
within America’s sphere of influence. We should in effect say 
‘ You must run the naval show in the Pacific just as we must 
run it in the Atlantic. Wo are able to say this because we feel 
sure that you would never betray our confidence by sacrificing 
the interests of Canada, Australia, or New Zealand — all of them 
Pacific Powers, and all possessing claims upon us which render 
their interests as dear to us as our own. The Pacific Ocean will 
be as safe in your hands as the Atlantic will be in ours. In 
neither case need there be any exclusiveness. We shall be as free 
to send ships into the Pacific as you will be to send them into the 
Atlantic, and as indeed will be all nations. As to the adjustment 
of Japanese and American na\al force, w r e shall endorse any 
agreement which satisfies the United States, and none other.' 

As regards the politics of the Far East our Delegates should 
be specially careful to make clear that we shall keep step with 
Amenca both as regards the rights of China and as regards the 
claims of Japan to be given some portion of the Asiatic Continent 
into which she can pour her surplus population. The United 
States and the Dominions ha\e jointly and severally come to 
recognise that they cannot m-ist, as they must insist, on 
forbidding Japanese immigration into their territories unless they 
are prepared to provide some space for the human overflow" of 
Japan. 

In a word it must be made clear that we are seizing the oppor- 
tunity offered us bv President Harding’s invitation to prove to the 
American people first, and afterwards to the world at large, that 
wo are seeking something much bigger than diplomatic triumphs, 
or for business-like arrangements, or for killing Japanese Jingoism 
with kindness, or even than saving ourselves and the world from 
bankruptcy. IhY mean to shore that rrc arc prepared , in 
partnership rrith the United States , to undertake a trust which 
shall secure the freedom of the seas , shaft safeguard white 
civilisation, and finally shall free us from all fear of a Japanese 
domination founded on the jealousy of the component portions of 
the English-speaking kin. 

HI 

I sincerely trust that I have not wearied my readers by putting 
into the mouth of the Genius of the British people views and 
sentiments which are regarded as commonplaces by most thinking 
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Englishmen. If I have been too obvious 1 must plead in excuse 
that this article will be read by Americans both in America and 
in England, and that what are truisms to us may be to many 
of them news in its original sense, i.e. statements of fact not 
previously known. There are millions of Americans of good 
standing, political and literary, who up till now have not realised 
how complete has been the reorientation of our policy, and who, 
thanks to our foolish inertia in regard to the Japanese Alliance, 
still half-believe that in spite of the risk of mortally offending the 
Dominions we have entered into an alliance with Japan under 
which we might be compelled to assist the Japanese in an attempt 
to invade the Pacific slope of the American Continent. The thing 
sounds, 1 admit, almost too silly to write about, and yet I am 
assured that there are people in America who have persuaded 
themselves, or rather who have been persuaded, into the belief 
that Japan has got us so tight in a Diplomatic wire entanglement 
that we must do whatever she tells us. 

But after all have we any right to smile if Americans, whose 
knowledge of us is derived from European correspondents, believe 
that we are on the Japanese side? When Americans ask ‘If you 
are not on the side of Japan and against us, why have you not 
taken the first opportunity to get rid of the Alliance? ’ what answer 
are we to give? The answer is unfortunately one which it is diffi- 
cult, nay impossible, to supply to the ordinary man. Shortly it is 
that our statesmen are tired and languid ; are altogether lacking 
in imagination ; and have made a hideous error in not putting an 
end immediately on the declaration of Peace to the Japanese 
Alliance. That is not an agreeable thing to have to say of the 
statesmen whom we are sending to Washington to represent us 
at the Conference, and whom, in the next breath or at any 
rate at the next Banquet, we are compelled by the exigencies of the 
situation to describe in glowing terms as statesmen of tin* 
highest insight and the profoundest knowledge 

The most we can venture to do, and this we should certainly 
attempt, is to induce the Americans to abandon the idea too often 
held by them that our statesmen are men of astonishing ingenuity 
and even cunning, men capable, unless carefully watched, of 
persuading the simple and unsuspicious holders of high office at 
Washington to sacrifice the dearest interests of their own country 
to the selfish demands of men at once arrogant and cringing, men 
in whom the fawning flatterer and the insolent bully vie for 
ascendancy. If we could only persuade them that the truth is 
very different surely great good might result. Let them consider 
w’hat their own representatives are and then judge of ours by 
them. If they do that they will soon abandon the theorv that our 
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statesmen are so dangerous and so insinuating that a Senator from 
the West could hardly be left alone with them for half an hour 
without risking the loss of his political honour. 

IV 

We are of course equally foolish about American statesmen. 
We are inclined to think them far better diplomatic bargainers 
than any Britisher, and to regard it as absolutely certain that we 
must get the worst of it in any negotiation with the United 
States. As a matter of fact there is very little to choose between 
the American and the British statesmen in their clumsy but pains- 
taking endeavours to surpass each other in gimlet-eyed suspicious- 
ness. 1 suggest, however, that for once our statesmen should 
give a lead in a new direction and should say in so many words : 

‘ This is too big a thing for suspicion and amity tempered by an 
occasional attempt to trip up a friend’s heels. We mean to trust 
you, not to watch you. We want the same things in the main 
as you do, and in the small we shall trust you to consider our 
interests as well as your own. Whatever happens we are not 
going to squabble in front of strangers.’ 

Such action would, it is obvious, pay with Americans, who as 
a people are more responsive to chivalrous treatment, and to 
confidence reused in their sense of honour, than any race on the 
planet. I do not, however, make the suggestion as a ‘ tip ’ to 
get something beneficent to England out of the Conference, but 
solely as a good wav of dissolving the condition of mutual 
suspicion. One of us two must be first to hoist the signal of 
essential amity and ol trust free from even a scintilla of suspicion. 
Let us as the senior claim it as our right to make the noble 
gesture. 

V 

There are two practical points of great importance which must 
be faced and promptly faced by the Conference or rather by the 
Anglo-American partners when they reach the Pacific section of 
the Agenda. The first is : How are we to meet Japan’s unex- 
pressed but none the less impressive demand that some portion 
of the Asiatic Continent (north-eastern section if possible) must 
be assigned to her as a place into which her Empire can 
expand? The obvious places open to her are Eastern Siberia, 
i.e. Vladivostok and its hinterland, and also portions of Mongolia. 
That objections can and will be raised by Bussia is obvious, but it 
is difficult to see where else Japan’s claims to expansion can be 
satisfied, and satisfied they must be if there is to be peace in the 
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North Pacific, and if the determination of America and the 
Dominions not to allow Japanese immigration is to be maintained. 

The need to meet Japan's ‘just pretence' to room for ex- 
pansion brings us at once to the great issue of the maintenance 
of the Chinese Empire, as a single independent State in which 
neither interna! chaos nor the dominance of any one great Power 
shall deprive the world of Chinese trade and Chinese production. 
All the European Powers are now in complete agreement with 
America’s persistent demand, that politically China shall not fall 
into the hands of any one Power, and that commercially her doors 
shall always stand open and tra-de be pursued on equal terms. 

The answers to the questions I have been raising depend upon 
what view is taken as to the possibility of China being able to 
place her affairs, political and financial, on a sound and stable 
basis. If she can do this of herself while the Great Powers agree 
not mereh to cry ‘ Hands off,’ but to see that hands are kept off, 
China should prove no obstacle to what 1 will venture to call the 
Harding settlement. All depends u[>on China’s power to reform 
herself or rather to maintain internal order, to keep out of money 
troubles, and to prevent corruption from stopping the beneficial 
development of her natural resources, and of her huge man-power. 

For myself, 1 believe that the Chinese people m spite of all 
the rocks in their rough path will be able to keep the even if slow 
tenour of their way, for 1 have a strong faith m a race at once so 
rational and so steadfast in essential ethics China possesses a 
rock, the rock of the Famih , which has looked on a thousand 
social and political tempests and has nevei been shaken Tin* 
drums and tramplings of Kings, Emperors, and might} con- 
querors have had as little effect as the preachings and doctrines 
of the adherents ol countless religious sects, or the reflections of 
Philosophers, Law-givers, and Poets. Tin* tie** that bind parent 
and child remain unaffected That they aie too unbending is 
obvious, hut as foundations for the State the} are without nulls. 

But suppose that this view is too optimistic and that China 
cannot run herself, what then? 1 admit that m that ease the 
world will be faced with a terrific danger 11 we try a eon- 
dominion of two Great Powers or of a group of Great Powers we 
shall fail to reform China, and if we allow a single* Power to 
‘ protect ’ China, either that Power will have to he Japan, or else* 
Japan will stand out and devote heisedf to the* task of making 
any attempted settlement abortive* 

But the* Great Powers cannot allow' the Japanese to protect 
and so to exploit China Either she* would succeed and would 
become the mistress of the world or else she would mum* a resist- 
ance so fierce and se> persistent among the Chine se as te> reduce 
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their Empire to a condition of chaos and ruin — the thing which 
everyone is agreed must be avoided at all costs. 

What then we have got to do is to keep China going without 
destroying her independence or placing her under the domination 
of any one Power. P>ut if this is so there is only one way in which 
it can be accomplished, and that is by an honourable agreement 
on the part of America and Britain to act as trustees towards China 
and to help her without annexing her, and also without keeping 
the plums for themselves, a difficult thing to do, but yet not 
impossible. 

VI 

And so I come back once more to the point whence I started — 
the essential need for a bond of amity between America and 
Britain. To this all roads lead — for those who desire to see 
healed the wounds of a stricken world, and who believe that the 
English-speaking race are best fitted to be the healers; — are 
indeed the only race able to accomplish a task so arduous and 
so magnificent. 

I believe that the great majority of thinking Englishmen agree 
in their hearts with this assertion, and that the bulk of Americans 
are also agreed. I would, however, impress upon my country- 
men thai nothing can ever come in this world of a sleepy 
acquiescence. Unless action follow’s thought aspirations soon 
grou r cold But what action 0 Make it clear to the American 
people that we will stand by them and back them in their pro- 
posals at the Conference. Tf they will lead we will follow. No 
one need fear being committed too much. We are much more 
likely to find the lead too cautious than too bold : for the American 
in external policy is a supremely conservative person. 

The power wdiich can help most on this side to make the Con- 
ference a. success by making America feel that they are understood 
here and will have an ungrudging support, is the power of the 
Press. It is therefore to the men of my own great and well-loved 
profession, to the journalists, that I appeal to treat the Conference 
not with a weary politeness. or a dogged and painstaking 
sympathy, but with zeal and enthusiasm and with that apprecia- 
tion with which a gieat cause should be handled. Tf our new T s- 
paper-men can onlv be made to see and do their duty here they 
wall soon inspire our statesmen to vigorous action Let them 
remember that the greatest causes demand the greatest care in 
their presentation Let them be stirred to emotion, and not be 
content to be perfunctory and conventional. 

Never think it necessary to l>e timid and childish in the highest concerns 
of life, hut when you defend your country defend it with enlarged wisdom 
and with the spirit of magnanimity: praise its great excellencies, do not 
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perpetuate its little defects, be its liberal defender, be its wise patron, be 
its real friend. If you can be great and bold in business affairs do not. 
think it necessary to be narrow and timid in national concerns : bind your- 
self up with the real and important interests of your country and hold 
yourself accountable to God for its safety ; but yield up trifles to the altered 
state of the world. 

So said, with a few changes of word and phrase, a great 
English writer of a hundred years ago. So I now venture to 
address the journalists, not only of the United Kingdom and the 
British Empire, but of the whole English-speaking world. 

J. St. Loe Strachey. 
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THE LAND: 

(I) 

A BILL ‘TO ABOLISH PRIVATE PROPERTY IN LAND ' 

The Labour Tarty have at length embodied their pet policy of 
land nationalisation in a Bill which has been read a first time in 
the House of Commons and printed and is therefore available for 
everybody to study. 1 propose to examine the provisions of this 
Bill in respect of agricultural land ; I shall only touch upon its 
effects on urban or industrial land incidentally, but it should cer- 
tainly be examined carefully also from that point of view. If, in 
the course of this article, I misrepresent the effects of the Bill, 
E can assure Us authors that the misrepresentation is uninten- 
tional ; but the Bill is not easy to understand ; its drafting is 
clumsy and the inter-relation of the clauses is obscure. For 
instance, from my point of view, much depends upon the distinc- 
tion made between agricultural land and land that is not agricul- 
tural, and yet there is no definition at all of agricultural land ! 

Tiie Bill applies to all Great Britain but not to Ireland, and its 
first object, as set forth in the introductory memorandum, is ‘to 
abolish private propeity in land,’ and the plan of the operation is 
as follows. In the case of land, other than agricultural land, the 
State is to become the owner of * the land itself, together with 
all minerals and water rights, and any trees, forests, orchards, 
and fruit or other bushes and shrubs thereon,’ and together with 
all buildings of every sort * erected by a lease-holder subject to 
their reversion to the owner of the land at the end of a term 
of years.’ In the case of agricultural land, the State is to become 
the owner of the land itself and of ‘ all farmhouses, farm build- 
ings, walls, hedges, ditches, roads, bridges, or other improvements 
or works erected u|>on or made therein.’ 

All other houses and buildings of any sort whatever, whether 
situated on agricultural land or on non-agricultural land, are to 
remain the pro[>erty of their present owners, but, although these 
house-owners are informed that their houses will remain their 
property, it will clearly be in the power of the Ministry of Lands 
and of the Public Lands Tommittees to charge them a rent for 
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the use of the State land on which their houses or buildings stand. 
This is how I read the Bill m the light of the various clauses which 
interact on each other, but the result is curious. Forests, which 
do not exist so far as 1 know anywhere except on agricultural land, 
will not become the property of the State if they are situated on 
agricultural land, but they will become the property of the State 
if they are situated (which they never are) on other land. Again 
a comparatively fortunate owner, whose house is situated in an 
area of agricultural land, will apparently be allowed to retain 
possession of the trees, orchards, lruit and other bushes and 
shrubs, which happen to exist in his garden, but the suburban 
resident will see all these cherished possessions pass into the 
ownership of the State. And again apparently the State is not 
going to take possession of minerals or of water rights or of 
buildings erected under a building lease, if the} are found upon 
agricultural land, whereas these valuable forms of property wull 
pass to the State without any compensation to the owner in the 
case of all other land. I feel confident, however, that these dis- 
tinctions represent the inexperience of the draughtsman rather 
than the intention of the authors of the Bill. 

In the case of agricultural land it is carefully provided that 
the tenant or occupier of the land shall have the right to purchase 
the farm house, farm building*, hedges, ditches, roads, bridges, 
or other erections or improvements from the State, but , as 1 shall 
be able to show presently, he is not at all likely to do this, and 
perhaps it is just as well; otherwise t hi" extraordinary position 
would be created ; the State would own the land, the occupier of 
the farm would own the farm house, the iann buildings, the 
hedges, ditches, roads and bridge*, and the late landowner would 
remain in possession of all the cottages scattered over the farm 
Three commingled ownerships on one farm ! 

There are many reflections which might he made on the social 
state so carefully created, but two occur to me with special foice 
What individual i- henceforth going to build any houses for 
agricultural labourer*- or for am body elm on agricultural land 
Not the present landowner, who i* to remain under this scheme 
a house-owner, though no longet a landowner Hi* ha* m the 
past done a rernaikahle national and social sen ice in proudmg 
good cottages at a wholh uncommercial lent foi the labourers on 
his estate ft is one of the particularly ungracious attitudes of 
the Labour Party that they ceaselessly harp on the existence of a 
very small proportion of unworthy cottages on these estates and 
seldom make mention of the vast majority oi excellent cottages 
provided at a real financial sacrifice to the owner The agricultural 
landowner has hitherto built these cottages because of his pride 
in his estate and of his acute sense of responsibility for it, but 
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he is not going to build cottages on an estate which is no longer 
his ; and indeed 1 do not see what sufficient incentive he will have 
towards keeping the existing cottages in proper repair. As I 
shall be able to show presently, he will by this Bill, if it becomes 
an Act, have been robbed by the State of a large proportion of 
the capital which he and his forefathers have sunk in the improve- 
ment of his property, and, if he cannot let his houses for a rent 
which will prove a commercial investment, he may very reason- 
ably decide to abandon them altogether. Equally it is certain the 
occupier will not build cottages on a farm, where his tenure will, 
as I can also presently show, be far more insecure than it is at 
present. I cannot conceive any other individual intruding into 
this State land moved by either philanthropy or the love of gain. 
Therefore it seems clear that the whole future provision of houses 
of every sort on agricultural land must be made by the State. 
What machinery is provided for these administrative purposes we 
shall presently see, but the taxpayers and the ratepayers will be 
under no delusion as to w T hat the result will mean to them. 

Then as regards gardens it is quite seriously proposed that all 
trees, orchards, fruit or other bushes and shrubs shall become the 
property of the State. Conceive the position of the present 
owner of a house and garden ! The house, if not built on a build- 
ing lease, will remain in his possession, but not only will all the 
land of his precious garden, but every tree, bush and shrub therein, 
become the property oi the State. Apparently the vegetables 
and the annual flowers will remain his property ; but it will be a 
nice question for the .Law Courts to decide what is and what is 
not a bush. A currant is presumably a bush, but what is a rose? 
Clearly he will no longer be master in his own garden. He w 7 ill 
not be able to cut down a tree, or a shrub, or a bush, divert a path, 
or make a bed without the leave of the local representatives of the 
State. He will be chary about planting, because he will be 
planting for the State and not for himself. It is thought by a 
very large number of human beings that there is no greater 
earthly pleasure than the ownership and management of a garden, 
but how much of that pleasuie will remain when it has to be 
exercised under the supervision and control of a local ‘ Public 
Lands Committee ’ will surely be considered doubtful. This 
particular provision appears to me to be either savage or pedantic 
according to the particular mood of its unknowm author. 

We wall now 7 consider how this vast State property is to be 
managed. First of all there is to be a Minister of Lands, and 
on him will be conferred immense powers, as indeed is inevitable, 
if he is to be entrusted with such a superhuman task as the 
efficient control and management of all the land of Great Britain. 
But he is not to be without the benefit of advice. He is to 
Vol. XC— No. 636 2 P 
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establish an Advisory or Consultative Council which may give him 
advice and assistance ; but he is not apparently obliged to lollow 
their advice, because any provision to that effect is expressly 
omitted ; nor will he be obliged to seek their assistance because 
no provision is made for the time or occasion of their sitting ; and 
perhaps this is just as v\ell for the sake of the unhappy dwellers 
in the country when we consider how this Council is to be con- 
stituted. It is to consist ol tvvehe members, of whom three only 
will presumably be wliollv interested in the welfare of agricul- 
ture and of rural society, and these three are to be appointed 
by the Minister ol Lands from the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, from the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, and from 
‘ a Farmers' Association.’ Two other members will be partly 
interested in ruial affairs and partly in urban, and they are to 
be appointed b\ the Minister from the County Councils Associa- 
tion and from the llural District Councils Association. Another 
member ought to be a champion of rural interests, because he 
is to be appointed b\ the Minister from * a Farm Workers’ Associa- 
tion,’ hut the official repiesentatixcs ol Farm Workers’ Associa- 
tion.^ have hitherto appeared to act as it their allegiance was 
exclusively due to the official programme of the Labour Tarty, 
and that programme is naturally devised entirely from the point 
ol view of the industrial worker and the urban dweller, because 
the vast majority of the members of the Labour Party are indus- 
trial workers and urban dwellers. The other members are to 
be apjiointed by the Minister from the Ministry oj Health, the 
Municipal Cor[>orations Association, the Urban District Councils 
Association, the National Chamber of Commeice, the Trade Union 
Congress, and the Co-operati\e Congress. Jt will certainly he 
nothing hut an accident if any single member of this Council, 
except those apj>omted from the Ministry ol Aguculture and 
Fisheries tor England and Wales, and the Boa id ot Agriculture 
for Scotland, and from ‘a Faimeis’ Association,’ know amtlung 
whatever about agricultural land, or its management, and there- 
fore it is fortunate that this Council appears to he nothing more 
than a piece of window-dressing. ] do not propose to study it 
further, hut to pas* to the consideration of the real working bodies 
on who.se efficiency of administration will depend the proper 
utilisation of the land and the whole welfare and comfort of life 
of those who live m the country. 

The management of the landed estate of the State* will be 
entrusted, in London to the County Council, in all County 
Boroughs, or Boroughs other than Metropolitan Boroughs, to the 
Connells of those Boroughs, and in all Urban or Rural Districts 
to the Councils of those districts. Faeh of these bodies ‘shall 
be responsible’ to the* Minister * for the details of the admimstra- 
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tion of the trust estate in their respective areas,’ and for this 
purpose these Local Authorities are each to appoint a Public 
Lands Committee, consisting of members of the Authority and 
a number of co-opted members, not exceeding one fourth of the 
total number of the Committee. This Public Lands Committee 
‘ shall have power to act in the name of and with the full authority 
of ’ the Local Authority by which it is appointed, and it ‘ shall 
make such reports to and obey such instructions of the Minister 
as shall from time to time be prescribed by him.’ This is cen- 
tralisation of power with a vengeance, and I hope that the Labour 
Party have their super-man ready for the post of Minister of 
Lands. Subject to obedience to the instructions of the Minister, 
the Public Lands Committee is entrusted with the task of deciding 
to whom the land situated within its area is to be let, and it has 
full power to ‘prescribe, define, and regulate the terms and con- 
ditions upon which, and the persons to whom, the said land shall 
be let.’ It is obviously intended that one of its most important 
duties shall be to see that the land is used to the best possible 
national advantage, and that none of the public lands shall be 
wasted. 

The belief of the Labour Party, that the nationalisation of the 
land will make English men and women much happier and result 
in the land being put to much better use and in producing much 
more than it does at present, is really pathetic, and it is still more 
pathetic to contemplate the machinery by which this Earthly 
Paradise is to he created. The powers of these Public Lands Com- 
mittees extend far beyond what has yet been mentioned. Clause 
18 of the Bill will be pointed to by its authors as that which 
confers complete security of tenure on the tenant farmer or 
occupier ; but whether, when he understands its provisions, he 
will he enthusiastic over hL security, remains to be seen. The 
Public Lands Committee of his district will fix the rent of his 
holding, and it is specifically directed to revise that rent after 
every period of seven years ; rent in fact would become a form 
of taxation to be screwed up like any other tax to the highest 
point it would stand without diminishing its returns; hut the 
occupier is given an appeal against the rent so fixed to the County 
Court, which in one casual clause has all the functions of a Rent 
Court added to its existing duties. Most County Court Judges 
do not possess and do not claim any knowledge whatever of the 
value of land : yet the whole of this vast question affecting the 
welfare of every occupier of land, large or small, and the whole 
financial soundness of the scheme of land nationalisation is thrown 
into their lap in fourteen lines of this Bill. The Public Lands 
Committee has also the power of fixing the terms and conditions 
upon which the occupier shall hold his holding, but no appeal 
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in respect of these terms and conditions is given to the County 
Court Judge, or to anybody else. The Public Lands Committee 
has also to satisfy itself that the land is properly and sufficiently 
cultivated, and thus in one line of this Bill the State makes itself 
responsible for seeing that every farmer, or small holder, or occu- 
pier of a garden (whether it be attached to a country house, a 
suburban villa, or a cottage), farms or gardens according to the 
method approved by itself. If the occupier does not satisfy the 
Public Lands Committee or the Minister, who gives instructions 
to it, that he is properly and sufficiently cultivating his farm, small 
holding, allotment, or garden, or if he neglects or refuses to 
comply with the conditions imposed upon him by one or the other 
authority, he can be ejected from his holding. The Public Lands 
Committee, or the Minister, may also eject the occupier from his 
holding if they consider that it is ‘ required for public purposes.’ 
Whatever may be the cause of his ejectment the occupier is to 
receive no compensation for disturbance, but he will receive com- 
pensation for improvements made or carried out by him. Not- 
withstanding this fact I venture to think he will consider that 
Clause 18 gives him the strangest form of security of tenure ever 
devised by a legislator, and that he will he very shy of accepting 
the offer of the Minister under Clause 0 to purchase the equip- 
ment of his farm. In this connexion it is worthy of note that 
under this Bill as drafted it might easily happen that an occupier, 
who was so ill-advised as to purchase the farm house, farm build- 
ings, hedges, ditches, roads, bridges, etc. situated on his farm, 
from the State, would pay more for them to the State than the 
State had paid to the owner for all these ‘ creations, erections, 
and improvements ’ and the freehold of the land itself. 

It is abundantly clear that the responsibility placed on a Public 
Lands Committee in any given area will be a heavy oik*, and 
that the powers entrusted to it are very large, and that its influence 
for good or for evil on the happiness of the inhabitants of the 
area which it controls will be great. Tt will, therefore, be in- 
teresting to consider in a concrete case what the task entrusted 
to this Committee really is, and how the Committee itself is 
likely to be composed. T live in the district of a typical rural 
Council consisting of 22 Parishes and containing an area of 57,833 
acres. There are 25 rural Councillors, and their vocations are 
as follows: Farmers, 16; Clergymen, 3; Women, 2; Grocer, 

1 ; Miller, 1 ; Estate Agent, 1 ■ seat vacant, 1 ; total, 25. From 
these 25 Councillors a Public Lands Committee would under this 
Bill be formed to which the immense powers already described, 
and still to be described, would be entrusted. Let us suppose 
that the Council decides that the Committee is to consist of 12 
persons. It would therefore have to select 9 of its own number, 
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who could co-opt 3 other persons, not necessarily being members 
of the Council. 

Have the authors of the Bill seriously considered how very 
heavy and difficult is the task of managing an estate of 57,833 
acres? of controlling, directing, and supervising the cultivation 
of all the farms, small holdings, gardens, and allotments com- 
prised within that area? of ensuring that no land within that 
area is wasted? of keeping the buildings in repair? of dealing 
with the housing problems within it? of being the sole authority 
to take decisions affecting the welfare, employment, and happi- 
ness of 15,782 persons living in 22 separate parishes? It would 
be a very heavy whole-time task for an extremely efficient specially 
trained and educated man, aided by a competent staff of technical 
assistants and clerks in a large office ; and yet by this Bill this 
work is to be done by a Committee consisting of (say) four 
Farmers, one Estate Agent, one Clergyman, one Lady, one 
Grocer, one Miller and three co-opted Agricultural Labourers. 
But every one of these possible members of the potential Public 
Lands Committee of my district is a fully occupied person with 
his own duties and profession to attend to. It would involve 
a great personal sacrifice on their part if they devoted one day 
a week to a meeting of a Public Lands Committee, and then 
can anybody imagine the conditions of such a meeting? Every 
human being m these 22 parishes who in one given week to-day 
settles his or her affairs, either alone if he or she is the owner 
of land, or in consultation with the owner or the representative 
of the owner if he or she is an occupier, would have to meet 
this Public Lands Committee on a fixed day in each week to 
settle any point, however small, in respect of which the consent 
of the owner has to be obtained ; and considering how very exact- 
ing and interfering is the ideal of State ownership held by 
the authors of this Bill and how grievous may be the penalties 
for infringing the conditions of tenure, the number of references 
to the Public Lands Committee by the unfortunate future 
occupiers must be far more numerous than the references required 
to-day to private owners of land. All these people would have 
to be interviewed by the Public Lands Committee, and at the 
same time important questions of policy such as the building 
or repair of cottages, the draining of land, the cutting or planting 
of woodlands, the letting and the terms of letting of the land, 
the selection of tenants, reports on cultivation, reports to the 
Minister, and instructions from the Minister, would have to be 
considered by the Committee at the same meeting. And I have 
not yet exhausted the extent of the powers or the importance of 
the duties entrusted to it, for the whole of an occupier s right to 
sub-let his holding, to sell the tenant-right of his holding to another 
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party , or to leave the occupancy of his holding to his son, is to 
be subject to the approval of the Local Authority or Public Lands 
Committee. If either of those bodies is satisfied that the pro- 
posed sub-tenant or assignee or legatee is a suitable and respon- 
sible person, it may allow the occupier to sub-let, sell, or bequeath 
his holding ; but, if that consent is withheld, then the transaction 
must fall through. Just fancy such a Committee sitting in judg- 
ment on the character of an occupier's son and solemnly deciding 
whether the father will be justified m bequeathing his holding to 
him ! Why, of course it would not attempt anything whatever 
of the kind. I doubt very much whether m most rural districts 
a sufficient number of Councillors could be found willing to serve 
on such a Committee, so invidious and impossible w T ould most 
men consider the task. Only those would be anxious to serve 
who thought that from the power placed in their hands some 
material advantage could be gained ; and, if such a system were 
really established all over the country, 1 should have the gravest 
fears of a corrupt administration. Hut putting aside that very 
real danger, let us seriously consider how the work could possibly 
be done supposing that a sufficient number of capable, honest, 
and public-spirited persons were found willing to serve on such 
a Committee and to give up one day in each week to its work. 
It could only be done through a bureaucracy. In each rural 
district a large and proj»erIy equipped Estate Office would have 
to be established ; at the head must be placed a proj>erly trained, 
highly educated and experienced Director ; such a man would 
be cheap at 2000/. a year, and, considering the immense tempta 
tions that might be put in his way, it would be w’iser to pay 
him 3000/. Under him would have to be at least two fully quahlied 
Inspectors to deal with the letting of holdings and their proper 
cultivation ; a Legal Assistant to draw leases, carry through pro- 
secutions, and conduct all legal work ; and an Architect full\ 
qualified to deal with all questions of buildings ; and to assist 
the Director and his Staff, there must be a •-tiong body of clerks 
and typists. It would also Le necessary to call in expel t assist- 
ance when required to deal with special and technical matters 
such as forestry, drainage, etc. With all the incidental expenses 
for office accommodation, travelling (including motor cars), 
jxjstage and stationery, I cannot easi!\ imagine such an office 
being run in a rural district of this size* for much under 10,000/. 
a year, and in many eases the cost would bo much larger. But 
what is much more inq>ortant is that the whole power would really 
lie in the hands of the local Director and Ins Inspectors and 
the Minister of Lands. The Public Lands Committee would 
meet once a week ; it would have the greatest diffic ulty in getting 
through a crowded agenda paper ; and it would more and more 
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trust its Director, and very wisely so, for he would certainly do 
the work much better than it would. But this would be nothing 
else than bureaucratic government on a colossal scale. The kind 
of office rules which would prevail are familiar to us. The farmer 
who wanted some urgent repairs to the State buildings would 
have to fill in Form 99 b; if he required permission to lop the 
overhanging branches of a State tree he would have to make 
requisition on Form 201 z ; or, if he or any other house-owner 
desired to enlarge his house or even to attach to it a lean-to 
for a coal-shed, sanction to encroach on the State land would 
have to he sought on a special pink form and no application in 
any unorthodox shape would he recognised. 

1 know the Labour Party think that the kind of management 
which would result from their scheme of nationalisation w'ould 
be something quite different from the State control of which the 
whole nation, including the Labour Party itself, became heartily 
sick during their four years’ war experience ; but there can be 
no greater delusion than this. Nationalisation may be a w r ise or 
an unwise policy : that may well he a matter of opinion ; but wffiat 
really is as certain as that the sun will rise to-morrow is that 
it means bureaucratic government, affecting the comfort and wel- 
fare of every individual in the land in his daily life. I have in 
the course of this article attempted to give a sketch of what in 
a country district would be the position of the general public, of 
tilt' members of the Public Lands Committee, and of the occupiers 
of land, but f have not >et said anything about the terms on 
which this land is to he acquired hv the State from the owmers, 
and something must be said about that to complete the picture. 

Who are the owners of land and how many are there? I am 
convinced that they are far more numerous than the authors of 
this Bill imagine. First there are the Corporations wdiieh own 
land, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the Universities, the 
Colleges, the Schools and Public Charities, great Friendly 
Societies, (Vi-operative Societies of many sorts, and many other 
corporate bodies. If these bodies do not receive a fair price for 
the land taken from them they will be ruined. Imagine for 
instance a school dependent for its income mainly on land, the 
fair market \alue of which to-day is 50,000/., and suppose it 
received from the State in compensation for the loss of that land 
25,000/. in unmarketable stock : what is going to be the financial 
position of that school ? But the individual owners are far more 
numerous than the Corporations, and in my district the owners 
of land happily include many men and women whom the Labour 
Party would class as ‘ Workers.’ 1 have not exact statistics to 
refer to, but my impression is that there are in my district two 
or three properties of perhaps 3000 or 1000 acres ; a certain number 
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varying from 500 to 2000 acres ; a large number between 100 
and 500 acres, and many varying from an acre to 100 acres. 
Now on w r hat terms are these persons going to be compensated 
for the loss of their land by the State under this Bill? The 
governing clause is Clause 11, and by it they are to be paid in 
National Land Stock bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 

‘ such a sum as will represent twenty years purchase of the annual rental 
value of the land, less reasonable expenses of management, such value 
being calculated as the annual value of the land for the purposes for 
which it is being used at the time it is transferred as aforesaid’ 

to the State. It has already been mentioned in the early part of 
this article that nothing is to be allowed for minerals, and that 
I have no doubt is a question of principle with the authors, but 
do they realise that this basis of compensation includes nothing 
for expenditure on afforestation? An owner of an estate may 
have, as many have, spent large sums in improving his old woods 
and in forming new plantations, and I am sure that the Labour 
Party themselves would admit that that is an act of good citizen- 
ship and one to be commended by tho State. But these woods 
and plantations have no real annual rental value, and by this 
clause they would be simply confiscated ! But that is only an 
incident of the general confiscation contemplated by this clause. 
I can speak from personal knowledge of a small estate on which 
for nearly sixty years past the owners have spent their capital, 
for the most part wisely but certainly never with any intention 
except that of improving the estate and of benefiting those who 
live upon it. They have built and rebuilt cottages farmhouses 
and farm buildings, they have planted and replanted, they have 
fenced and drained made roads and water supplies The result 
to the estate is that it is greatly improved from what it was half 
a century ago ; the result to the people who live on the estate is that 
they have constant good employment, a sufficient supplv of good 
houses and gardens, and the parish is provided with schools, 
recreation-grounds and clubs. The result to the owners’ family 
is that they are much poorer than they would have been if during 
all these years they had owned no agricultural estate and had 
invested their surplus income in some other security. But they 
have had their reward in the happiness of an English country life, 
in the excellence of their relations with their neighbours of every 
class, and in their devotion to the land on which they live. Now 
everything is to be taken from them under this Bill except the 
houses in which they or the labourers live; and under clause 11 
the nominal value of the land stock paid to them in compensation 
for the loss of the estate would be 24,000/. But it so happens that 
for revenue purposes this estate has just been valued by the Inland 
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Revenue Commissioners, and the value they put upon it was 
57,OOOZ., and duty was paid to the State on that amount ! 

The finance of this scheme of nationalisation deserves full 
treatment at more competent hands than mine, but the picture 
X have tried to draw would he incomplete without some refer- 
ence to it. By Clause 10 of the Bill the whole of the land of 
Great Britain is to be purchased by the issue of Land Stock to 
any amount equivalent to the aggregate of the purchase price. 
Although, as I have shown, the unfortunate owner is to receive 
in this stock something much less than the value of his pro- 
perty, the amount of land stock to be issued by the Govern- 
ment must be enormous. As its value in the market is likely 
to be something much less than par, the position of the expro- 
priated owner will be so serious as to amount to nothing less 
than a catastrophe for his family. But what will be the position 
of the State? On the Land Stock so issued it will have to pay 
5 per cent, interest and such a sinking fund as will enable it 
to be ‘redeemed at par at the end of thirty years.’ It will also 
have to find the expenses of the Super-Ministry of Lands set 
up in the first seven clauses of the Bill from some source or other. 

In addition, as I have shown, an Estate Office on a large scale 
will have to be set up in the area of every local authority in 
Great Britain which under Clause 16 becomes responsible for 
the detailed administration of the State lands. Against these 
charges have to be set what remains of the gross rents received 
from the land after all the costs of equipment, repairs, insurance, 
rates, tithe &c. incidental to ownership have been met. As I 
read Clauses 1-1 and 15 it appears that the authors of the Bill 
think that there will be a handsome balance left over for them 
to dispose of at will. All rents are in the first place to be received 
by the Minister, ‘ but where the total rental revenue in any dis- 
trict exceeds the total interest payable on the stock issued as 
compensation for the land in that area, the Minister shall remit 
the excess to the Public Lands Committee, in whose hands the 
local administration of such land is vested.’ 

Clauses 14 and 15 are obscurely drafted, but I understand 
Clause 15 to mean that the Local Authority in each district 
is to apply the funds transmitted by the Minister to the Public 
Lands Committee under Clause 14 ‘ as to three fourths thereof 
to the costs of administration and other local purposes, and the 
remainder shall be transmitted to the Minister, who shall cause 
it to be paid into the Treasury to form part of the consolidated 
fund.’ This seems a cumbrous plan, and, if the local authorities 
are never to handle more than three fourths of the ' excess of 
this rental revenue,’ it would seem simpler if the Minister remitted 
that exact proportion to them and paid the other quarter direct 
into the Treasury. 
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With the example before our eyes of the municipal administra- 
tion of Socialists and with our dearly bought experience of the 
economy and business capacity of super-Ministries I am inclined 
to think that in less than five years from the date of nationalisation 
the total expenditure of the Land Ministry and of the Public Lands 
Committees on agricultural land would exceed the total receipts, 
and that the taxpayer and the ratepayer would be called upon to 
make good the deficit. In this connexion it is ominous to note 
that we are not informed in Clause 14 of what is to happen if the 
total rental revenue in any district does not exceed the total 
interest payable on the Stock, or in Clause 15 what is to happen if 
the costs of administration by the local authority exceed three 
fourths of the ‘ excess remitted to the Public Lands Committee ’ 
by the Minister. The authors of the Bill of course cheerfully rely 
on the bottomless purse of the taxpayer and on the everlasting 
docility of the ratepayer. 

In com fusion I will permit myself one confident prophecy , 
and that is that in much less than five years from the date of 
nationalisation the Minister of Lands, his office, his Council, his 
Public Lands Committees, and all his works would he the most 
unpopular institution m Great Britain. 


Sklborne. 
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THE LAND : 

(II) 

THE AGRICULTURAL WAGE 

‘The abolition of the Agricultural Wages Board’ had a brief 
vogue as a political issue and an effective headline. To the 
general public the phrase connoted merely, or mainly, the happy 
dispatch of one of those ebullitions of the * new bureaucracy ’ 
which are at the present time under the ban of popular disfavour. 
Among many of those who were more intimately concerned, the 
phrase implied either, on the one hand, the removal of an 
instrument of oppression, or, on the other, the withdrawal of 
a beneficent protector. 

The disappearance of the Wages Board, however, is in itself 
only an incident. The repeal as from October 1st of Part II. 
(as well as the other provisions) of the Corn Production Act, 
1917, involves a much biggei issue than the ‘scrapping’ of a 
piece of administrative machinery. It means the abandonment 
by Parliament of the principle of a legal minimum wage for 
agricultural labourers after a trial of slightly more than four years. 

The establishment b\ Act of Parliament of a definite standard 
of wages for farm-workers is m one sense as old as the Statute 
of Labourers (1319), or older, but in its modern form it is quite 
new. The principle of a legal minimum wage was first brought 
into prominence in 1913. In that year the Land Enquiry 
Committee in their famous Beport suggested it in the following 
terms : 

That in order to secure to the labourer a sufficient wage, it is necessary 
to provide for the fixing of a legal minimum wage, by means of some 
form of wages tribunal. 

Tn May of the same year a bill was introduced by the Labour 
Party which proposed to set up Farm Wages Boards, and later in 
the same year Mr. Lloyd George during his great Land Campaign 
urged that the State should ‘ come in and see that the labourer 
does get a minimum w’age.’ 
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The events of 1914 intervened, and the question did not again 
come within the range of practical politics until the appointment 
in 191G, by Mr. Asquith, of a Committee under the chairmanship 
of Lord Selborne, with the following reference : 

Having regard to the need of increasing home-grown food supplies in 
the interest of national security, to consider and report upon the methods 
of effecting such increase. 

The Committee were especially directed to consider post-war 
conditions rather than immediate issues, and in their Report 
they surveyed the whole agricultural situation as they saw it, and 
attempted to lav the foundations of a permanent agricultural 
policy. They recommended that 

the State should lix a minimum wage for (he ordinary agricultural 
labourer in each county, guarantee to the farmer a minimum price for 
wheat and oats, and take steps ... to secure the increase of production 
which is the object of t lie guarantee. 

The principle which up to 1914 had been adopted as a political 
issue by the Liberal and Labour parties was thus endorsed by 
a non-political body comprising some of the foremost represen- 
tatives of agricultural opinion, including not only Lord Selborne 
himself, but also Sir Ailwyn Eellowes (now Lord Ailwyn), Sir 
Chai le> Bathurst (now Lord Bledisloe), Mr. G. II. Roberts, M.P., 
Mr. E. G. Strutt, Mr. Fitzherbert Brockholes, Sir Daniel Hall, 
and Mr. G. G. Rea. 

The mam proposals of this Committee were embodied m the 
Corn Production Act passed m August 1917, after prolonged 
discussion in both Houses of Parliament. The three points were 
(1) Guarantee of corn prices, (2) Minimum wage, and (3) Control 
of cultivation. 

In their report the Selborne Committee especially stated that 
the policy they advocated must be regarded as a whole, and the 
Government adopted a similar attitude and declared that t lien- 
proposals embodied a considered, complete and balanced policy 
for Agriculture. 

In that sense the three points hung together, hut it neverthe- 
less remained that the arguments which the Committee used 
in support of a legal minimum wage did not depend on the 
adoption or non-adoption of other proposals. Jn discussing the 
adoption of the principle of a legal minimum, it had never been 
suggested either by advocates or opponents that its justice or 
injustice was contingent. 

Lord Ernie (then Mr. Prothero), who as Minister for Agricul- 
ture introduced and carried the Corn Production Bill, made the 
position clear at the time He has made it doubly clear in a 
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recent article. In the Financial Times of July 19 last appeared 
an article by Lord Ernie on ‘ Farm Labour and the Wages 
Board.’ After referring to ‘ the Plough Policy ’ and the general 
purpose of the Act of 1917, he continued : 

The fourth feature in the Corn Production Act of 1917 was the establish- 
ment; of a Wage Board to regulate the wages of agricultural labourers. 
Some machinery of this kind had long been advocated on national and 
social grounds. Wages south of the Trent were miserably low; but, 
immobile and isolated, agricultural labourers found it difficult to combine, 
and without combination to enforce their demand for higher pay. Without 
external help their organisation would be slow, even if it eventually 
succeeded. 

Apart from these and similar considerations, war conditions and the 
administration of the Plough Policy forced to the front the immediate 
establishment of a Wage Board. In the winter of 1910-17 wages already 
lagged behind rising prices. Yet, in the face of food shortage, the men 
could not strike. Their strongest weapon was knocked from their hands. 
Public opinion would not have tolerated any stoppage of agricultural work 
which increased the scarcity of bread, meat, or milk. Many of the younger 
men were also placed in a difficulty by the consequences of a dispute with 
their employers. They were exempt from military service for work on 
particular forms, but if dismissed they passed at once into the Army. 

Finally, the prosecution of the Plough Policy involved the necessity of 
flooding the market with extraneous and subsidised labour. The Govern- 
ment was about to ransack the corners of the country to supplement the 
labour on the land with soldiers, women, both half time and whole time, 
public school boys, national service volunteers, interned aliens, prisoners 
of war If no machinery had been set up to regulate wages, this army of 
supplementary labour -.‘>00,000 strong— would have been, in effect, a sub- 
sidised army of ‘blacklegs,’ taking the bread from agricultural labourers 
Such a position was Impossible Wages Boards formed a necessary feature 
in tin* Corn Production Act of 1917 But there was no link between them 
and guaranteed prices The Act established no connection between the 
two : it did not make one dependent on the other. It struck no bargain 
with farmers. 

This explanation by the highest authority on the subject should 
he conclusive on this issue. 

The Corn "Production Act was, however, a temporary measure 
expiring in 192-2, and during the passing of the Agriculture Act 
(which re-enacted the main provisions of the Corn Production 
Act) a provision was introduced which in certain circumstances 
made the continuance of the le^al minimum wage dependent 
on the continuance of the guaranteed prices and the control of 
cultivation. The three were made co-terminous if these provi- 
sions were repealed bv Order in Council after four years’ notice. 
That course was not adopted, and consequently any attempt to 
establish the interdependence of the three points must be based 
on the intention of the Act of 1917 — which Lord Ernie has 
made clear. 

But this question — about which there has been much discus- 
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sion and some vehement language — is, for the time being, 
academic. The simple fact which matters is that in 1917, for 
reasons which it deemed good and sufficient, Parliament 
established a legal minimum wage for farm workers, and in 
1921, for reasons which it considered equally good and sufficient, 
Parliament abolished it. Whether this, or some future Parlia- 
ment, will re-establish it, depends on many things which need 
not now be discussed. 

There is probably no party, or school of thought, which 
regards the fixing of wages, minimum or otherwise, by 
Parliament as in itself other than a clumsy and inconvenient 
interference with the internal affairs of an industry. It may 
be necessary, or even inevitable, in the absence of any other 
effective method of attaining the same end, but no one, so far 
as I am aware, denies that the relations between capital and 
labour, between employers and employed, ought properly to be 
arranged in every sphere of enterprise by mutual agreement. 
The only justification for the intervention of outside authority 
is that the conditions of fair and equitable arrangements by 
mutual agreement do not exist. It w^as on that ground that a 
legal minimum wage in Agriculture was adopted, and on which, 
if ever, it will be restored. It is on the assumption that such 
conditions do now exist that it has been abandoned. 

In the meantime, it may be desirable to give for the benefit 
of future students of these times — as well as possibly for the 
information of some who are, or may be, interested in the subject 
— a brief account of the manner in which the legal minimum wage 1 
provisions have worked m practice. I shall confine myself to the 
work of the Agricultural Wages Hoard for "England and Wales, 
with which I am familiar I need hardly sa\ that \ am not 
concerned to defend either the provisions of the Act of Pailiament 
or t lie operations of the Poaid. ‘I come to bury Caesar, not to 
jt raise him ’ 

In the first place Parliament pro\ided for a minimum wage 
of two kinds, one statuton and fixed, the other \ariable. The 
statutory minimum w;e 25*. per week, and the Agricultural 
Wages Hoard could not fix a rate for able-bodied men below that 
figure. It ina\ he noted that this statutory minimum was fixed 
in an Act which guaranteed price* of from fif)*. to 45*. p ( >r 
quarter for wheat, and from 5Rv. fid. to 24.v for oats, and it was 
continued by the Agriculture Act in which the prices were fi8*. 
for wheat and Ifi*. for oats. 

This statutory minimum was, howo\er, inserted morel v as a 
definite lower limit, and the operative minimum rates were to he 
fixed bv a body set up for that purpose. ‘ The Agricultural Wages 
Board,’ ran the Act, ‘ shall fix minimum rates of wages for work- 
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men employed in agriculture for time-work.’ Other powers were 
conferred on the Board, such as that of settling what, if any, pay- 
ments might be made in kind, of making rates for special classes 
of workers, of fixing piece-work and overtime rates, and of granting 
exemption from any rates fixed by them, such exemption, 
however, only to be given for specific reasons laid down in the Act. 

Any rate fixed by the Board was enforceable on all employers 
affected, under penalty of a fine not exceeding 20 L, and of 1/. per 
day if the offence was continued after conviction. 

The Board were empowered to establish District Wages Com- 
mittees for such areas as they might determine, and if they did 
so they could not fix a rate unless it had either been recommended 
by a district committee or an opportunity had been given to the 
district committee to report upon it. Any rate had first to be 
published as a Proposal, and a month was allowed for objections 
to be made to it before it could be made an Order. 

The obligation to establish the Agricultural Wages Board was 
placed on the Minister of Agriculture, after consultation with the 
Minister of Labour. The constitution of the Board was an equal 
number of representation of employers and workers respectively , 
and a number of ‘ appointed members,’ not to exceed one-fourth 
of the total members of the Board. District Wages Committees 
were to be similarly con-tituted. The Board were empowered to 
delegate to District Committees any of their pow'ers and duties, 
except ‘ their [lower and duty to fix minimum rates of wages.’ 

Jt may be said shoitly, that the Board exercised all the powders 
conferred on them, whether obhgatoiy or optional, except that of 
fixing rates for piece-work. They established thirty-nine District 
Committees and delegated to them all the powers which could be 
delegated under the Act, they defined what ‘ benefits or advan- 
tages ’ might be given m part payment of wages, and the amounts 
at which, if they were weie so given, they might be reckoned. 
They fixed rates for special classes of workers in those areas in 
which the District Committees recommended them, they fixed 
overtime rates (which, of course, involved the definition of the 
periods to which the ordinary rates applied), and they also— again 
where the District Committees recommended them —fixed special 
rates for hay and corn harvest m certain areas. 

Such, in outline, were the functions of the Board and the scope 
of its operations, as laid down by Parliament. As has been 
indicated, certain powers were conferred on the Board, the use of 
which was optional. The Minister was also given authority to 
require the Board to do certain things — particularly to define the 
‘ benefits or advantages’ which might be reckoned in part pay- 
ment of wages, and to define overtime employment. The Board 
took the view at the outset that it was their duty to undertake 
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whatever duties Parliament had empowered them to undertake, 
and the Minister also decided to ‘ require ’ the Board to do what- 
ever it was competent for him so to require. Broadly, the view 
was taken that Parliament would not have given certain definite 
powers unless it had intended them to be used. 

The actual constitution of the Board was thirty-two representa- 
tive members — half employers and half workers — and seven 
‘ appointed members,’ including a Chairman and Deputy-Chair- 
man. Every member had one vote, the Chairman having an 
additional, or casting vote. By the regulations the Chairman had 
power before a division to 4 equalise the sides,' i.e. if more 
employers than workers, or vice versa , were present, to require one 
or more members to abstain from voting so as to maintain equality. 
In practice both employers and workers usually voted collectively, 
though occasionally, by general consent, an 4 open vote ’ was 
taken and every member voted independently. The appointed 
members also adopted the practice of voting collectively when 
called upon to give a decision. The membership of the Board 
was drawn from twenty-seven counties in England and Wales, 
and represented every variety of tanning conditions from North- 
umberland to Cornwall, and from Lancashire to Kent. The 
employers’ side included some of the best-known farmers m the 
Kingdom, and the workers’ side included the leading members of 
the two Unions of agricultural workers. Of the w others’ repre- 
sentatives, nine were or had been actually employed on the land. 

Much of the detailed work of the Board was done by com- 
mittees, all of which were constituted on the same lines, i.e. an 
equal number of employers and workers and one or more appointed 
members. 

It will be recognised that the establishment oi the Board and 
the powers conferred on it by Parliament implied much mou* than 
the mere fixing of a weekly cash minimum wage Thev implied, 
and indeed required, the substitution of an oideied sy-tem for the 
multifarious and ill-defined conditions of employment which 
existed haphazard throughout the country. The investigation into 
the wages and condition*- of employment inagrir ultimo, undertaken 
early in 1918, demonstrated the inequality and dwemity which 
existed. Weekly wage- for ordinary labouiers in 1914 ranged m 
various counties from P2,s. to 30#.; in 191-s the range was from 
17#. to 3 5.v , sixteen counties having an avciuge ol *25# or loss m 
January of that year, notwithstanding the statutory minimum 
which had become law in the previous Augu-t Wages for cattle- 
men, horsemen, and shepherds were generally rather higher- us 
a rule 1#. or Is. more the higher wage being mostly paid for 
longer hours. The hours of work for which the ordinary weekly 
wage was paid varied considerably, ranging from 8 hours per day 
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to 11, or even 12 , in some counties. The lieport stated that ‘ in 
the great majority of counties ordinary labourers work about 9 to 
10 hours in summer and 8 to 8 £ m winter. ’ In some counties the 
tendency was ‘ towards an 82 -liour day even in summer.’ 

This variety of wages and conditions was largely the result of 
local circumstances. The wages of a district were determined, to 
a considerable extent, by the contiguity or remoteness of com- 
peting industries. Thus m Glamorgan as much as 45s., in 
.Lancashire 406., and in Durham 506. were paid in 1918 to ordinary 
labourers — these being extreme cases. In a very few counties — 
.Norfolk being one — labour organisation had had some effect on the 
wage level. The hours of woik were determined largely by local 
custom, based as a rule 011 the class of farming, dairying and 
stock-rearing districts having usually longer hours than the corn- 
growing counties. The proximity, or otherwise, of the worker’s 
lesidence to his woik — notably in the Fens — had an influence in 
fixing the ordinary working hours. Where the men live mostly in 
Milages the question of * walking time ’ often led to a compromise 
m the matter of working hours. 

There were numerous other points of local diversity, including 
the vexed question of allowances, the provision of cottages, 
living- 111 , etc., all of which had to be taken into account. 

Faced with these problems the Board had at the outset to lay 
dowm certain general principles. The District Wages Committees 
took some little time to constitute, and the last w*as not established 
until June 1918. As they were established, they began at once 
to send up recommendations which naturally varied considerably. 
The first recommendation wa>from Norfolk, and this suggested a 
minimum of 806 . per week. Some other committees followed 
this lead, while some made other suggestions. 

The general principle adopted w'as that there should be, for 
those counties which had been always the worst paid, a basic 
minimum fixed, while those counties which had always maintained 
a higher le\el should each be considered on its merits, the idea 
being to ha\e regard to the old-established variations, while 
endea\ ourmg broadly to aim at greater uniformity. Tt was also 
decided that xxhatexer wage was fixed it should he paid for a 
definite number of hours’ woik To fix a weekly wage and to 
allow* the employ ei to demand 8 , 9, 10, or any other number of 
hours' work per day for the same sum did not appear reasonable. 
The question of ‘ allowances’ w;e discussed at length and a com- 
mittee was set up to examine it The xunv — which has frequently 
been urged— that agricultural wages should be put on a purely cash 
basis found general fax our in theory, but it was decided that 
a refusal to recognise any allowances 111 part payment of wages 
xvoiild be too drastic a change 111 agricultural custom. Exentuaily 
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it was decided that in addition to board and lodging, the provision 
of a cottage and of milk or potatoes, should be legalised as pay- 
ments in kind. It was evident, however, that to fix a cash wage 
and to allow the deduction from it ol any sum which the employer 
might consider to represent the value of any of these benefits 
was impracticable, and consequently scales were drawn up alter 
reference to the District Committees. On the question of over- 
time little difficulty arose ; having fixed the number of hours to 
be worked for the minimum wage, it followed that any additional 
hours must be paid lor at a higher rate. The recognition of a 
weekly half-holiday was very strongly pressed by the workers— it 
had indeed been one of their most consistent demands since 
the days of Joseph Arch. The Board had, of course, no pow’er to 
make a half-holiday compulsory, but they encouraged it by decid- 
ing tiiat on one day in the week any tune worked beyond b£ hours 
should be paid for at overtime rates. The eflect of this was to 
make the half-holiday the usual practice. The custom which 
still prevailed with some farmers of 4 standing-oil ’ men m wet 
weather had been generally condemned, and had, in fact, been 
abandoned by most of the larger and more progressive farmers. 
The Board made it obligator}' to pay the full minimum wage if the 
men presented themselves and were willing to work. 

These decisions were not reached without prolonged discussion 
between the two sides, both in Committee and on the full Board, 
but in the end the general principles referred to were adopted by 
agreement. The adoption of the ‘half-holiday' principle (which 
was also first recommended by the Norfolk District Committee) was, 
however, xesisted by the employers at the time (May 191H), not on 
its merits but on the ground that its ojieration should be deferred 
until after the war. The principles having been accepted the 
precise application of them presented obvious difficulties, and in 
some cases sharp division ol opinion. The question of fixing the 
value which should be attiehed to the provision of boaid and 
lodging, milk and potatoes, was in the first instance re 1 erred to the 
District Committees for consideration, and eventually schedules 
were drawn up, bused on the recommendations of the Committees, 
fixing varying amounts in different aieas. The question of the 
provided cottage was one of especial difficulty. In the first place, 
it was laid down by general agreement that a worker should he 
paid such wages as would enable him to pay an economic rent for 
any cottage rented by him. Iri the case of a provided cottage it 
vs as obviously necessary to fix a maximum for the amount which 
might he deducted from the cash wages in respect of it. The ques- 
tion was ref en ed to the Distni t Committees who were asked to 
state what was the existing practice, and also what suggestions 
they desired to make. The customary amounts at which provided 
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cottages had been rented ranged from Is. up to 4s. or 5s., the 
most usual rents being from Is. fid. to 2s. fid. After protracted 
discussion it was decided to fix the maximum deduction at 3s. 

In relation to the provision of cottages as well as of any other 
‘benefits or advantages,’ it was always borne in mind that it 
was open to employers and workers to agree that the full wage 
should be paid in cash and to make any arrangements they 
chose as to payment for a cottage or any other matter. The 
Orders of the Board dealt only with those cases where deductions 
from the cash wage were mutually agreed, and but for the Orders 
any deduction from the minimum wage would have been illegal. 

The Board held sixty-four meetings, many of them extending 
over two dajs, as well as a large number of Committee meetings. 
Public interest, however, naturally focussed on the occasions 
when a general revision of the minimum rates was made. 

The Board has not at any time fixed a 4 flat ’ rate, i.e. a uni- 
form minimum nite for the whole country. The first rate-fixing 
Order of the Board came into force in May 1918, and fixed a mini- 
mum of 30,5. per week for adult male workers for 54 hours in 
summer and 18 in winter for Norfolk. The District Committee 
had recommended 80?. for 551 hours in summer and 48 m winter. 
The Board adopted the recommendation with the substitution of 
54 for 55J hours, and the precedent thus established w'as followed 
in many other counties. Subsequent Orders were made as the 
recommendations from District Committees were received, and 
by the end of October 1918 rates for male workers had been 
fixed for every county Tn *27 counties the rate was 30s., and 
in 26 counties it was higher. 

The question of the age at which a male worker should be 
regarded as adult was raised at the outset, and it w T as eventually 
fixed at 18. The prevailing argument was that it was the age 
at which men w’ere liable for military service. After the 
Armistice, this argument had less force and the age was raised 
to 21 in later Orders. 

In November 1918 a recommendation was received from the 
Somerset District Committee that the minimum of 30,5. should 
be increased, and the workers’ representatives promptly gave 
notice to propose a general increase. The motion came before 
the Board on the 9th of January, 1919, but the employers’ 
representatives asked for postponement until the Agricultural 
policy of the Government should be declared. Some time 
previously the Board had appointed a Committee to inquire into 
the costs of farm production and the cost of living, and the fact 
that it had not yet reported was also advanced as a reason for 
postponing the consideration of an increase in wages. A motion 
by the employers to defer the question until March was carried, 

2 q 2 
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and the workers’ motion came up for discussion on the 13th of 
that month. The employers met it with an offer to agree to 
an increase to 35s. This was rejected by the workers, and the 
Appointed members then exerted their efforts to promote an 
agreement. Successive conferences between the two sides, 
sometimes with and sometimes without the presence of the 
Appointed members, took place, and the negotiations extended 
over three days. Eventually the Chairman had the satisfaction 
of announcing that an agreement had been reached which was 
embodied in a lesolution moved on behalf of the employers, 
seconded on behalf of the workers and carried unanimously. 
The general effect was to increase the minimum rate to 36s. Or/, 
for male -workers of 21 and over, and to reduce the hours 
in summer from 51 to 50 — the latter change not to operate until 
1920. The Order giving effect to this agreement came into 
force in May 1919. 

In January 1920 the woikers’ representatives gave notice of 
a motion to fix a minimum rate of 50.? in all counties, with a 
minimum increase of 109. on existing rates for adult male*. 
This came forward in the following month and w r as referred, in 
the first instance, to a conference of the two sides. They fa ik'd 
to agree, the employers not being prepared to assent to a higher 
rate than 409. Conferences between the Appointed members 
and the representative members took place, but no agreement 
was secured. The Board was adjourned for a week and further 
efforts were made without success. Eventually the Appointed 
members proposed an increase to 12-9., with a minimum increase 
of 4s. for all male workers of 21 and over, and this was carried 
against the vote of the workers’ representatives. This Order came 
into force in April 1920. 

The workers were still dissatisfied, and at the meeting on 
April 9, 1920, their representatives gave notice that they would 
again move for an increase of the rate to 50,s When the motion 
came on at the next meeting the employers’ representatives 
opposed the motion and the Appointed members suggested that 
the motion should be referred to the District Committees for 
their observations The reports from the District Committees 
having been received and neither side being willing to make any 
approach to a settlement, the Appointed members after fruitless 
attempts to effect a compromise, moved that the minimum rate 
should be raised to 469 Most of the representative members 
abstained from voting and the motion was event uallv passed and 
embodied in an Order which came into force in August 1920. 

The final change in the minimum rate has just been made. 
The employers’ representatives gave notice in July to move the 
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reduction of all rates for adult male workers throughout the 
country to a flat rate of 40s. Attempts to obtain agreement 
again failed, and eventually a suggestion by the Appointed 
members to reduce the rateR by 6s., with a minimum of 42s., 
was carried against the workers, the employers supporting it 
under protest. 

There have thus been five general revisions of the minimum 
iate as follows : 


May-October 1918 
May 1919 . 

April 1920 
August 1920 
August 1921 


d. 

30 0 1 
3G 6 
42 0 
46 0 
42 0 


It would occupy too much space to attempt to explain the 
various considerations which have influenced the Board from 
time to time, and this bald summary of their work must be left 
to speak for itself. It may be said without hesitation that 
whether the Board’s actions have been wise or unwise, they 
have always been founded on ample information. Farmers and 
farm workers throughout the country may be assured that their 
respective interests have been most ably represented, and that 
no possible point has been overlooked by those who have argued 
and negotiated on their behalf. Both sides in turn appealed 
to the provision in the Corn Production Act, directing the Board 
‘ so far as practicable ’ to fix minimum rates which should 1 secure 
for able-bodied men wages which in the opinion of the Board 
are adequate to promote efficiency and to enable a man in an 
ordinary case to maintain himself and his family in accordance 
with such standard of comfort as may be reasonable in i elation 
to the nature of his occupation.’ It is hardly necessary to observe 
that the translation of this admirable phrase into terms of cash 
affords unlimited scope for contention. Even if this direction 
were as definite as it is in fact debatable, it still remains that 
the practicability as well as the desirability of attaining the ideal 
cannot be banished from consideration. 

The effective operations of the Agricultural Wages Board 
extended over a little more than three years — from the summer 
of 1918 to September 19*21. These years will be marked in 
history as among the most troublous and difficult periods in the 
social and economic life of the country. Never have the relations 
of capital and labour been subiect to a more severe strain, never 
has the normal course of production been so seriously dislocated. 

1 This rate applied to male workers of 18 and over ; subsequent rates applied to 
male workors of 21 and over In 1918-19 the rates were for 54 hours in summer 
and 48 in winter ; in 1920-21 for 50 hours in summer and 48 in winter. 
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never have the workers in ail branches of human enterprise been 
more insistent in pressing their demands for a larger share in 
the fruits of them toil, and never, it may be added, has the 
community generally been more sympathetic to their demands. 
The sacrifices of the war had been borne by all, but the rewards 
of victory appeared, from the point of view of the individual, to 
be inadequate and their distribution unequal. Disappointment, 
discontent, restiveness, pervaded the people, and at one time it 
seemed that the whole social structure of the nation was 
tottering. Through all this turmoil Agriculture was calm. 
Difficulties and anxieties there were which loomed large to those 
who had any responsibility for the well-being of the agricultural 
community, but of internal dissension there was little evidence, 
and peace prevailed in the rural districts. 

The influence which any particular institution may have on 
the course of events can never be accurately appraised. Some- 
times it may be seen in truer perspective when the institution 
has disappeared. Tin* is not the time lor judging fairly the 
effect of this brief trial of the legal minimum wage in Agriculture, 
still less of the merits or dements of the Agricultural Wages 
Board and the District Wages Committees, as the instruments 
of i^ administration. The members of those bodies m relin- 
quishing their thankless task are not likely to think that they 
have done all things well, or that they have not made mistakes, 
but on a review oi their woik they are entitled at least to claim 
that in a cutical period of the nation’s history they kept the peace 
in agncultuie. They need no better epitaph 

If it is not easy to estimate fairly what was the precise effect 
of the system which disappears, still less is p possible to forecast 
with any confiderue the probable effect of the system which 
replaces it 'The accredited representatives of farmers on the 
one hand and of farm workers on the other do not profess, from 
either point of view, to welcome it, but both regard it, for 
different reasons, a^ the next best thing to that which they 
desire. The collective wisdom of the Legislature has endorsed 
it, and many of those in both Houses who ait* qualified to voice 
agricultural opinion have given it their personal blessing. 

There is much virtue, especially for parliamentary purposes, 
in a phrase. The substitution of the blessed word ‘ Conciliation ' 
for the condemned word ‘ Compulsion ’ goes fai to win the support 
of those numerous persons who are impressed by words. 

The scheme embodied in Section 4 of the Corn Production 
Acts (Repeal) Act contemplates the voluntary formation of ‘local 
joint conciliation committees * throughout (Beat Britain, and 
empowers the Minister of Agriculture and the Secretary for 
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Scotland to take such steps as they think best calculated to 
secure their formation and continuance. So far as Scotland is 
concerned, the matter rests there, but in England and Wales 
definite and immediate action is provided for. The repre- 
sentative members of each of the thirty-nine District 
Wages Committees (i e. the present committees without the 
appointed members) are declared by the Act to be, as 
from the 1st of October, a joint conciliation committee, either 
for the whole of their area or for such part of it as is not covered 
by a new committee. The original members will remain in 
office for two years unless replaced by a permanent com- 
mittee or committees, hut the organisation which originally 
appointed them may substitute others for them up to the 
1st of December next. In any area or district the employers 
and workers may agree to form a conciliation committee and that 
area or district will thereupon be removed from the jurisdiction 
of the interim committee. 

The function of a joint conciliation committee — whether 
interim or permanent — i> ‘ to agree upon a rate of wages for 
any class of persons employed in agriculture ’ in their district, 
and also to agree upon the period during which such rate is to 
operate. They may further agree to submit the rate to the 
Minister of Agriculture for confirmation. If confirmed, it 
will he advertised in the diduct with a view to bringing it, so 
far as practicable, to the knowledge of the persons affected. 

When a rate has been thus confirmed and advertised, it wilt 
he an implied term of every contract for the employment in the 
district of anv person to whom the rate applies, that the employer 
shall pay him wages at not less than the rate so fixed. A worker 
who is paid less will he entitled to sue for the recovery of the 
difference in respect of a period not exceeding three months, pro- 
vided that he takes proceedings within three months after the 
date at which he left the employment. 

A contract for payment of a lower rate of wages than that 
fixed for the district may he legalised by the conciliation com- 
mittee if thev are satisfied that such lower rate was, having 
regard to any special circumstances affecting the workman, or 
to the special terms of the contract, fair and reasonable. In 
such a case the committee must issue a certificate sanctioning 
the lower rate. If, however, on an application for such a 
certificate, the Committee cannot agree and are consequently 
unable to give a decision, a court in w’hich proceedings are taken 
for the recovery of wxages at the fixed rate may sanction the 
contract for payment at the lower rate. 

A joint conciliation committee may appoint an independent 
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chairman without the power to vote, except in respect of any 
particular matter on which the committee may agree that he 
shall have a vote. 

It is evident that this scheme is conceived in faith and 
nurtured in hope — faith that farmers and farm workers will 
endeavour to settle wages by collective action, and hope that their 
endeavours will result in mutual agreement, Tt is earnestly to be 
desired that the faith may be justified and the hope fulfilled. No 
one with any knowledge of the history of the relations of farmers 
and agricultural labourers, or any acquaintance with their 
psychology, will deny that the experiment is bold. In industrial 
affairs the principle of collective bargaining is not only familiar 
but it has become habitual. There may still he individuals who 
revolt against it, and may even for a time refuse to accept it 
But in the main it is a matter of course: emplovers and workers 
have been bred in the atmosphere, and any other manner of 
settling their relations would now appear strange and unusual. 
Agriculture, however, remains in this respect earlv-Victorian. 
Into the past three or four years has been crammed — under 
compulsion — the education which fifty years or more of trade 
unionism have imposed on emplovers and ^workers in industry. 
The period has been too short to enable the agricultural inind to 
re-orientate itself to modern practice. The belief that the terms 
and conditions of employment are exclusively the concern of the 
man who employs and the man who is employed is very deeply 
and obstinatelv rooted in the agricultural mind There may be 
much to be said in favour of that belief, and of the principle of 
individual freedom of action which it involves But it is, at this 
time of day, futile to argue about it Tt is sufficient to sav that 
it is impossible under modern conditions, and that to insist upon 
it is to court disaster, sooner or later. 

In what I have written I have tried to avoid the intrusion 
of any personal opinion, but, in conclusion, I may perhaps be 
allowed a word of appeal. The present is a critical period for 
British Agriculture. The economic exigencies of the time are 
pressing hardlv upon all who are concerned in the cultivation of 
the soil. The position of both farmers and farm workers in the 
immediate future is precarious ; the outlook for the coming winter 
is in some respects menacing. I have been for many years a 
close student of agricultural affairs, and I have vivid recollections 
of the difficulties of the ‘ eighties ’ and ‘ nineties ’ The difficulties 
which now confront agriculture may be not less severe in degree, 
though they may be different in kind. They can only be sur- 
mounted if tbev are met with a united front bv all who live by 
the land. That unity can only be secured and maintained by a 
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spirit of reasonableness and fair-dealing when for the moment 
interests appear to clash. If the Conciliation Committees are 
set op whole-heartedly in this spirit, they will help immeasurably 
to keep the good ship Agriculture off the rocks. They are now 
embodied in the law of the land, and it is the duty of every good 
citizen, each in his sphere, to do all in his power to make them 
an effective instrument for the maintenance of peace and concord 
in the agricultural community. 

R. HExNRy Rew. 
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A GREAT VICTORY FOR THE 
ECONOMISTS 

No one will be surprised that the strength of the Territorial 
Army has been cut down in order to gratify the prevailing 
passion for economy. It is true that when the Ministry of 
Reconstruction published its pamphlet on The Mission of the 
British Army in August 1919 the Territorial Force, as it was 
then still styled, was promised a revival on the old basis of 1914 
and the greatest possible consideration ; but money has failed us, 
and to that age of golden and fallacious promises ‘ that of 
sophisters, oeconomists and calculators has succeeded.’ The pre- 
war establishment was 310.000; the actual strength of the 
Territorial Force in July 191-1 was *208,000. In February 1920 
the new peace establishment was fixed at 207,000 only, which 
total is to be raised to 315,000 in the event of war. Apparently 
the figure of 207,000 lias been since raised to 230,000 of all 
ranks, and Sir 1 i. Worthington-Fvans, when explaining in the 
House of Commons, on the 15th of March 1921, Ids estimate of 
5,200,000/. to meet the cost of the Territorial Army and Yeomanry 
in 1921-2, stated that he expected to recruit up to a strength 
of 210,000 before the end of the year This figure would no 
doubt have been reached many months ago hut for the war- 
weariness of the country and unfounded suspicions ns to the 
objects of recruiting. P>ut the point to he emphasised is this : 
however successfully it be recruited, the Territorial Army of 
to-dav must in any event be weaker by over 30,000 men than 
the Territorial Force of 1914 

The first shock of the economy campaign was naturally borne 
by the Yeomanr\ , who^e use on the Western Front during the 
war had perforce been limited to unmounted work, and whose 
cost is relatively greater than that of the Territorials. Of the 
fifty-five Yeomanry regiments, ten are to he retained as cavalry, 
one is to be disbanded, and forty-four are to he converted into 
other arms. These unit*' were composed of the finest fighting 
material in the eountrs Tt will he disastrous if the new 
formations fail to attract the «arne class of recruit, or to keep alive 
the high traditions of the icgiments which the\ are intended to 
succeed. 
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The War Office’s policy towards the Territorial Force 
crystallised very slowly after tiie Armistice. The change of name 
to the Territorial Army was foreshadowed by Mr. Churchill in 
January 1920, but only took statutory effect late in the present 
session under the Territorial Army and Militia Act, 1921. Recruit- 
ing began on the 14th of February 1920, but men have not come 
in fast. On the 19th of July 1921 Sir Ij. Worth mgton-E vans 
gave figures, from which it seems that only twenty-four 
battalions had then reached a strength of 600 men. Only one 
or two divisions exceed 9000 in numbers. He inherited from 
Mr. Churcliil! a War Office scheme to get rid of all surplus units 
over and above the requirements of fourteen divisions, and the 
scheme responded only too well to the sense of the necessity for 
retrenchment, which had grown steadily since the collapse of 
the trade boom of 1919-20. This is the project which has 
aroused the consternation of all believers in the importance 
of the Territorial movement. Nineteen battalions are to 
be converted into details of other arms , one is to become 
an officers’ training corps. Twenty more are now to dis- 
appear, either by disbandment or by amalgamation with other 
units. Thus the 4 anti-waste ’ critics are to be disarmed. Accord- 
ing to a reply given on the 12th of July by Colonel Stanley 
to a question put by Colonel Nall, a Territorial infantry battalion 
costs the State a little over 19,000/. a year, and it is accordingly 
estimated that the proposed drastic reduction of the Territorial 
Army will involve an annual saving of 400,000/. Here indeed 
is a step towards that 4 normal year’ for which successive 
Chancellors of the Exchequer have vainly yearned. 

The loss thereby caused to the country’s wellbeing is much 
less easy to calculate. 

Let it be admitted at once that the Territorials have no claim 
to escape altogether from the process of retrenchment which the 
needs of our day demand. Yeomanry regiments are no doubt 
more useful as motor machine-gun corps than as cavalrymen. 
Some of the infantry battalions in question are weak ; a few’ are 
very weak. It is conceivably an extravagance to keep on foot those 
4 cadres ’ which have signally failed to win local support, although 
we must remember that the expansive power of the Territorial 
Army largely rests on the number of ‘cadres.’ It is an immense 
military disadvantage, inherited from the Territorial and Reserve 
Forces Act of 1907, that the Government cannot send a Territorial 
soldier oversea until the supreme national emergency which 
requires his service has been specifically recognised as such by 
Act of Parliament. It is a great disability, due originally to the 
Government’s w ish to conciliate the Trade Unions, that the Terri- 
torial Army cannot be utilised in any civil troubles with Com- 
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munists. Hence the State reasonably expends its money, so far 
as possible, on its Regular Army, which helps much more 
materially to keep armaments abreast with policy. 

Let it be admitted, too, that the process of reduction has been 
carried out after due consultation with the County Associations 
and, on the whole, with judgment. Charges of misdirected dis- 
crimination have been made effectively in the House of Commons 
by Captain Wedgwood Benn with regard to the coalescence of 
the 7th and 9th Royal Scots. That of the 4th and 5th East 
Lancashires has also been criticised. That of the Ctli and 7th 
Manchesters has aroused dismay throughout Lancashire, as these 
battalions have ranked among the best of the 12nd Hnision, which 
was the first Territorial division to leave England on active ser- 
vice m 1914, and is still numerically the strongest Territorial 
division in the country Otherwise, there have been few public 
protests. It is also only fair to record the wisely generous 
decision of Sir L. Worthmgton-Evans to allow the new blended 
battalions to keep the titles of both their constituent units, and, 
wherever practicable, to continue the use of their separate head- 
quarters and distinctive badges, buttons, and uniforms. Nothing 
will thus impede the revival of both the fused battalions as 
integral units if ever public opinion should insist on a return to 
the larger establishment which held good for so many years, and 
which the war so fully justified. 

Nevertheless, men who know most about the services of tin* 
Territorial Force in time of war, and of the part winch it has 
played and still plays in social life in time of peace, feel that the 
destruction of these twenty centres of amateur soldiering is an 
unmixed disaster. It raises a much larger issue than that pro- 
voked by any mere challenge to regimental pude or to local 
patriotism. 

In the majority of instances it would ha\e been far better to 
seek other pathways to economy. That there are some is beyond 
all question. At the present time every Territorial division and 
brigade has a full staff comjxised of whole-time soldiers, who are 
nearly always Regulars. The total yearly cost is over 150,000/ 
per division ; that of a single infantry brigade headquarters 1 
*2600/. ; that of a divisional artillery headquarters 2600/. The 
temporary reduction of these headquarters to \anishmg-point 
would mean a substantial saving of expense until the return of 
better times should again enable the country to afford a charge 
which is very desirable hut not absolutely essential. Again, before 
the Volunteers were converted in 1907 into the Territorial Force, 
they were for many years quite content to receive no pay what- 
ever during the annual training. The cost of Territorial camps 
would be enormously reduced if the men were only given allow- 
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ances to cover food and other necessities, or if they received pay 
at the pre-war rates, which are little more than a third of the 
current standard. The War Office alleges that 19,500/. a year 
is spent on each infantry battalion, of which 9000/. represents 
pay, allowances, and bounties during training. Alternatively, it 
would be practicable for a year or two to go back to the old custom 
of going to camp for one week only. Economies of this type 
are not alluring. Jt is even repugnant to suggest them; but at 
any rate they point to possible substantial reductions in expense 
without striking at the roots of the Territorial Army. In dealing 
with such an institution, the customs and traditions of which 
have been so long entwined with the daily life of the people, it 
is well to take the broad view. 

It is, however, probable that in this instance ‘ anti-waste ’ 
propagandists have for once found congenial soil. Many men 
who influence policy at the War Office still cherish in their hearts 
the old contempt for ‘ Saturdav-afternoon soldiers ’ which inspired 
the cartoons of John Leech and even outlived the shock of the 
South African War. We know that it affected Lord Kitchener’s 
judgment. The Territorial Force was a mere name to a large 
proportion of our Generals and a mere object for condescension 
to most of our politicians. We need not wonder that foreigners 
under-valued its potentialities. In Bernhardi’s book, Germany 
and the Next War , published in October 1911, the author, after 
laying dowm that Greater Britain 4 can be completely ignored so 
far as concerns any European theatre of war,’ show’s an equallv 
profound misconception of the character of the Territorial Force. 

‘ It is now 270,000 strong, and is destined exclusively for home 
defence. Its military value cannot at present be ranked very 
highly. For a Continental European war, it may be left out 
of account.’ Our military experts have learnt little from the 
refutation of his fallacy. 

Yet, surely even from a purely professional point of view, 
the value of the Territorial Army is beyond argument. It is 
much the cheapest fighting force in the English-speaking world. 
The yearly cost of the soldier in the Regular Army in Palestine 
is estimated by Sir Herbert Samuel at 500/. That of a Territorial 
infantryman at, home, on the assumption that he attends the 
full annual training in camp, is 27/. The Territorial Army is 
also second to none in its capacitv for expansion, and in spite 
of Lord Haldane’s theory that it would only begin its serious 
training when war broke out, considerable sections of the Force 
of 1914 w r ere in fact able to take the field almost at once. Thus 
within five weeks of the declaration of war the Forty-second 
Division, composed wholly of East Lancashire Territorials, was 
already in the Bay of Biscay, outward bound for Egypt and the 
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Sudan. By the 1st of July 1916 nine Territorial divisions were in 
France. Every Territorial unit has always been a fertile source 
of recruits for the Regular Army, and the ease with which second-, 
third- and even fourth-line battalions were recruited during the 
war at Territorial headquarters proved them to be ideal rallying 
points. In July 1914 the strength of the Territorial Force 
exclusive of officers and permanent staff, was ‘255,864. Between 
that date and the 28th of June 1916, 888,989 recruits were enlisted 
in its ranks. The history of every battle front is emblazoned 
with the story of their achievements: 115,579 Territorials, 
exclusive of officers, were killed in action. In spite of the 
deficient technical resources of the first-line battalions, they 
possessed a far wider range of capacities and aptitudes than is 
usual in professional armies, whose experiences have been confined 
inevitablv to one groove, and whose view of life is normally 
conventional. The common Territorial battalion contained men 
familiar with dozens of different arts and crafts. The officers, 
without pretending to more than the ability of amateurs, usually 
enjoyed a faculty of command which mystified the martinets 
and confounded the pessimists, who had failed to realise that 
understanding and capacity will together elicit the confidence 
of the average soldier. Moreover, even in those high places where 
reasoning of this kind may still seem to border on lunacy, it 
will at least be conceded that in an age when man-power is the 
first element of success the higher the percentage of the population 
which is trained for service the greater will he the security of 
the nation That the training may be inadequate and imperfect 
is immaterial, a half-trained soldier is better than one with no 
training at all. 

dlie-e considerations are of course the concern of the soldier, 
and it is only fair to siy that no Secretary of State for War in 
modern times j s more likelv to give them due weight than Sir 
Tj. Worthington-Fvans. The case, however, which has to be 
met by tho-e who justify the reduction of the Territorial Army 
rest.- on grounds far broader than those of merely military 
expedience. It is the observer of English conditions with an 
essentially cmlian eve who will most deeply deplore the 
amalgamation of all these battalions. The scope of the whole 1 
Territorial movement will be inevitably restricted. In spite of 
an increased population, there will be many fewer Territorials 
than before* t he war. The establishment of a battalion is now 
only 28 officers and 680 other ranks. Before 1911 Territorial 
units in the North of England were nearly always at full strength, 
and in the Volunteer days before 1907 they often went to camp 
over 1200 strong An appreciable section of the people will 
thus lose the opportunity of joining the units to which their 
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fathers belonged, simply because there is no room for them. It 
is a moral disaster. They will miss the vivid and joyous hours 
in the field. They will never learn the discipline and be inspired 
by the comradeship with which service is always associated. It 
is probable that the merger of battalions will not only close 
the gates to willing recruits, but will also damp the enthusiasm 
and emulation which for sixty years past have stimulated local 
patriotism. After the war men were asked to rejoin, with the 
promise of serving in the old drill hall, with the old officers, and 
with all the old regimental customs. Now the drill hall of the 
junior of the two amalgamated units is only to be preserved in 
the unlikely event of funds being supplied by private generosity. 
In any case, it will be hard to blend two intensive traditions, 
fostered in many cases by mutual rivalry. Territorial head- 
quarters have attracted the flower of British manhood in every 
great town. It is perhaps difficult for those who know' little of 
city life to realise the depth of the sentiment which has gathered 
round the battalion clubroom and canteen. They are centres 
of sport and amusement which hold out attractions far healthier 
than the public-house, and create a spirit of fellowship which 
ennobles the industrial world. Their atmosphere never changes. 
When I first entered it the favourite songs were still The Soldiers 
of the Queen and Tommy Atkins. When I last visited it the 
piano was playing ragtime. But through all the intervening years 
the tone of the battalion remained the same, as did its recitations ; 
and no doubt twenty years hence the recruit will still listen 
spellbound to Guinja Din and to The Green Eyes of the Little 
Yellow God. 

For a vast number of young Britons the Territorial Army has 
served as a University in the sen.se of being a rallying ground for 
every type, and a meeting place for men bred in a hundred diver- 
gent habits and ideas. Here they have learnt to be independent 
and self-reliant ; to put trust in others ; to be able to defend them- 
selves and their country ; to play games ; to undergo hardships ; 
to enjoy good company ; * to set the cause above renown.’ Long 
before the Army Council was converted in 1918 to experiment 
in education, Territorial units used to give their men instruction 
in subjects far beyond the scope of merely military training. 
Among other civil aptitudes, they even carried their gifts of 
journalism into the trench newspapers which delighted England in 
the early years of the war, while many thousands of those who 
survive wili to-day apply to their own lives the converse truth con- 
veyed in Gibbon’s famous boast that ‘ the captain of the Hamp- 
shire grenadiers has not been useless to the historian of the Roman 
Empire. ’ 

1 am one of the multitude of old Territorials who will see with 
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poignant regret the passing of their old battalions. Their cor- 
porate zeal, built up by successive generations since 1859, seemed 
to us to have been iused for ever in the passionate ardour of 1914. 
That the 7th Manchesters should now become merely two com- 
panies of a composite unit, simply because their headquarters are 
near those of the 6th Manchesters, who happen for the moment 
to be numerically weak, is a bitter anti-clmiax to their record of 
war service, for which the retention of the famous ‘ lleui-de-lys ' 
badges is no real compensation . 

I have ridden with them as they tramped over 1 lie Blue Nile 
bridge into the British banacks at Khartum- the lust Terri- 
torials to be entrusted with the safety of the Sudan. On Gallipoli 
in 1915 1 saw’ them holding the disease-haunted trenches of Jnnis- 
killing Inch, and fighting among the stony gorges of Krithia 
Nullah. In 1916 1 feaw them marching southwards through the 
long night from Shallufa to Suez, and, when summer came, 
plodding under heavy burdens over the soft and scoiching sands 
of Sinai. 1 recall, later on, the vision of the same men, now- 
wearing the tin hats and gas-masks of the western front, knee- 
deep in the mud of the wilderness beyond Nieuport ; and, again, 
scattered in thin lines of defence across the frozen wastes between 
La Bassee and Bethune. Men and women no longer sing most 
of the songs w’hich these lads used to sing as they marched through 
the battle areas of Eurox>e; but 1 shall never hear Annie Laurie 
without thinking of how I last heard it sung by the 7th Man- 
chesters in a great barn dimly lit by candles, a mile oi two behind 
the firing-line in Flanders. 

Io there any purpose m leculling such memoiies? They ha\e 
not saved this j>articular unit from losing its historic identity. 
Nor have similar appeals to the past availed other battalions which 
have been marked out for fusion, though able to point to records 
of no less distinguished service. They do help, howe\er, to 
remind dispassionate thinkers, whose lage against waste has not 
deprived them of the power to discriminate, that a system which 
breeds men of the t\pe that J have tried to brine back to memorv 
is worth presemng in its entnetv. No such thinker will lightly 
cast aside the inoial fences which emanate from these regiments 
of Volunteers, and which cannot full\ sunne then disappear- 
ance as integral unit-. We are living in da\s of intense reaction 
and disillusion. People are tired of the emotions and interests 
to which the Great War gave play. They had as averse from high 
polities as from large armaments. They are too apt to deem the 
Territorials merely cogs m a military machine, which has served 
its purpose and which they would now like to see i educed to the 
smallest possible proportions. They have, aka-, ceased to realise 
keenly what seed-plot -< of self-sacrifice and coinage the nation had 
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half unconsciously fostered in its Territorial battalions. It is 
right, nevertheless, while recognising the necessity of retrench- 
ment, to bear in mind that the Territorial Force of 1914 stood 
for two elements in the life of our country which we cannot afford 
to forget, and the strength of which it would be madness to 
diminish. 

First, they stood for the unity of the nation. The relations 
between officers and men were never marred by that sense of 
class grievances and class disabilities which has done so much 
to poison modern cj\ llisation. The Territorial Army is still a 
band of brothers. When the cause of the Manchester battalions 
was pleaded before the Secretary of State, Captain Thorpe, M.P., 
said truly of the 7th, to which battalion he belonged, that it had 
always been a happy family. The men know their leaders in 
the markets and mills and on the playing-fields, as well as in the 
drill-hall and on the parade-ground. No wonder that in spite of 
the ceaseless pressure ol superior authority, discipline never de- 
generated into oppression, and obedience never sank into servitude. 
Class prejudice in the industrial North is now so bitter that it 
is good to think of the spirit which was so prevalent among the 
Territorials, wherein high and low , rich and poor, enjoyed a blithe 
community of taster m time ot peace, and in war sweated and 
struggled m a community ol endurance * per ardua ad a&tra.' 

Secondly, they were ideali-N. This does not mean that they 
e\er wove loi tlieni^ehes any defined foimulas and maxims like 
those with winch President Y\ ll-on charmed the imagination of 
the world and entangled the statesmanship of Britain But 
in our present discontent^ pessimists are too apt to forget how’ 
these men whist* earlier li\es had been absorbed in the cares 
of poor households and m the keen traffic of a great city willingly 
gave up whatever make's for ea*-e and for material comfort at 
the first call to aims It might he said of them, as Cromwell 
said of his Ironsides, that they were * men of a spirit . . . such 
men as had the fear of Clod before them, as made some conscience 
of wlnit they did; and from that day forward they were never 
beaten ’ (>nl\, instead of claiming to he 4 religious and godly’ 

they inarched to the front chanting * Are we downhearted? ’ to 
the tune of Sim of nnj soul For they were not of the type which 
ruminates about its motnes and philosophises over its first 
principles. They simply went And going, they sang. 

On these grounds the elimination of twenty Territorial 
battalions, following as it has done a general reduction of the 
whole pre-war establishment of the Territorial Army, seems to 
hi* an ill-conceived projoi t on the part of the War Office, and 
to represent a sorry \ ictory for the champions of ‘anti-waste’ 
tenets. It is a false economy to deprive tlie country of these 
Vol XC No G3C 2 R 
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nurseries of character and capacity — an economy which would 
be quite superfluous if some or all of the alternative methods of 
retrenchment which are open to the Government were to be 
adopted. Putting aside for the moment its bad effect on our 
military resources, it is socially a. misfortune. Of all the many 
agencies which try to brighten the life and to raise the moral 
standards of great towns, none exercise a wider or healthier 
influence than the Territorial system. Its appeal is not confined 
only to men. Jn those drab and congested streets of suburban 
Manchester the inhabitants of which are described in the novels 
of George Gissing, and less mournfully in the plays of Stanley 
Houghton, when the women and children talk of 1 our Battalion ’ 
they mean the one whose extinction has led me to write this 
article. When they talk of ‘the hoys’ they refer to the men 
who left their simple homes to join its ranks 

Our ideas of the heroic ha\e altered since Garble wrote On 
Heroes and Hero-Worship. Mahomet and Luther, Knox and 
Rousseau. Cromwell and Napoleon, will indeed always inspire the 
awe and enlist the admiration of those who love strength of 
will and who recognise tin 4 touch of genius But the Great 
War has tended to exalt the humble. We yield our true hero- 
worship more readih now to the less gifted but less selfish men 
who, with no thought for themselves and no expectation of reward, 
are ready to gne up everything for others. Of such were the 
soldiers of those first-line Territorial battalions over who.se 
destruction the economists are rejoicing 


Gkrvld B Hi rst. 
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The policeman in Hyde Park had his own views on the drink 
question. Said he, ‘ Before the war, when 1 went on duty at 
midnight and passed along a certain big thoroughfare, the whole 
place was lighted up and as active as at mid-day. There was the 
night walker casting the glad eye at the semi-drunks ; there was 
the man lying in the gutter or rolling home with just as much 
as he could carry ; there was a good deal of life about, I can tell 
you. All the “ pubs ” were open, of course, and some sweet and 
tobacco shops as well. Thc\ were proper times. Then I used 
to go along the same load again, going off duty in the early 
morning. You should see the line of “ kids ” standing outside the 
bakers' shops waiting for the --t lie bread of the day before, to 
c*airy home for breakfast. Dreadful-looking kids they were — 
scarcely any clothes on, you may say, and boots — well, they were 
about as plentiful as j>eaiD. Yes, it was a sight. If they didn’t 
get the crusts, they would got nothing for breakfast, for father had 
boozed the money away the night before. That was the size of 
it. Then the war came and it was different. Everything was 
shut up tight as a drum at midnight in the old road— -no one about 
except cats and policemen. 

‘ And when 1 come off duty in the early morning there was no 
children — no stale bread being given away. The kids have their 
breakfast at home now —no need to stand about the street, eh? 
That's what \ou get from closing the pubs at ten o'clock, and yet, 
\ou see, there’s this Act to open them. It’s curious how stupid 
the working man is. He sees one of these beer lords going 
driving by with his wife all togged up, and he doesn’t understand 
that he himself put him there m that motor-car. It was his 
money what gave the other one the profits.* 

‘ Oh,’ 1 said, tempting him : ‘ one must get a living somehow.’ 

4 Not on the bucks of little children and poor women, mister.’ 

4 They say money lias no odour,’ T returned, 4 it buys just as much, 
you know, however it is earned.’ 

4 Very likely it does, but I’ll tell yon what drink buys, and 
that is a C3 population and we ha\e got to pay. One of the 

007 2 r a 
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things we have to pay is breakfast for these kids w hen the parents 
soak it away.’ 

My friendly informant raised a hand to his helmet and 
marched aw T ay to his beat, leaving me to ruminate on his words. 
Perhaps 1 attached greater importance to them than otherwise 
because a friend of mine from overseas had just visited tin com- 
pany with an inspector of the B.S.P.O.C.) twenty-six poor 
homes in a slum at the back of the Bayswater Bond. This 
fashionable West End thoroughfare fronts one of the poorest dis- 
tricts in London. In this particular slum none of the children 
visited had had anything but tea and bread for any meal, except 
in tw r o cases where a herring and some sardines had been given. 

But that these people live in slums because of alcohol seems 
to me to be pretty well established. Therefore, if you drove out 
alcohol you might reasonably expect to abolish the slums. And 
as man is to a large extent a creature of Ins surroundings, I think 
it may be argued that Bolshevism and kindred excesses will tend 
to disappear with the disappearance of the conditions that gave 
them birth and provided them with the most patent examples. 

1 But,’ say those who object to any sort of lestrictive measures, 
‘one of the causes of the great upheaval in "Russia was the 
abolition of vodka.’ Quite true. But to produce a similar effect 
in England, one must have similar conditions : an overwhelming 
mass of illiteracy, probably 90 per cent, of the people, and a vast 
degree of superstition, and slow resentment engendered by cen- 
turies of serfdom and oppression by the official classes. Happily 
these conditions do not exist in England. 

The lack of success of the temperance movement is due, in mv 
mind, to the intolerance and e\en deformity of spirit which can 
contemplate shutting up a great source of relaxation of the people 
and putting nothing in its place. If the teetotallers had shown 
the same enthusiasm for their object as sportsmen for their par- 
ticular sport, then the question would have been sohed \ears ago 
But the abstainer is not by nature a liberal man, either for 
himself or others. Impressed by the obvious ‘ o\iL of drink,’ he 
indulges in turgid denunciation instead of getting at the root of 
the matter It would cost millions to extirpate drink from 
England- the golden opportunity of the war having been lost 
largely because teetotallers were not agreed about condensation 
and who is to furnish these millions? Not the abstainer — he looks 
to others to pay. In any case, there is to he no comj>ensation for 
the consumer. He is to forgo his favourite beverage and, what is 
worse, to be deprived of his customary meeting-place without any 
substitute for either. That is not fair. 

Teetotallers must show a more generous spirit Immense 
personal efforts and great self-sacrifice are needed to sn\e England 
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from ‘ the internal enemy,’ a s Mr. Lloyd George called it. 
According to the abstainer, the sacrifice has to be all on one side ; 
the other man has to do without, whilst the teetotaller suffers 
nothing and reaps nothing but self-satisfaction. To abstain from 
any form of extravagance obviously brings its own reward in the 
shape of more money for other objects of an enduring character. 
Put drink reformers lessen then* influence by their reluctance to 
open their pockets. 1 questioned a while ago a temperance official 
in a great centre overseas as to the contributions he received from 
the faithful. ‘ It is hke drawing back teeth to get a 10/. note 
even from the richest of our supporters,’ he said. It is a common 
experience to find this cautious spirit amongst reformers. They 
do not ruin themselves for the cause they have at heart. Men 
may fling thousands into 4 the street of adventure ’ in a clamorous 
attempt to be heard in a political newspaper, to be regarded as a 
voice leading the people. Many a fortune has been buried beneath 
the ruins of temples to Art, in a vain effort to hold aloft the lamp 
of opera or, maybe, to endow a special form of drama for the 
people. These apostles willingly ruin themselves for the faith that 
is m them. They count their losses as gains if they can move 
public opinion so much as an inch in their direction. Then, how 
many have perished financially lor love of racing, founding a stable 
or a racecourse. Wlnit vast sums have been put up by patrons of 
boxing that their champions might prove themselves in the ring. 
How few ha\e mined theinsehes for the sake of uplifting the 
masses and ot giving them a greater hold on life. The divine 
injunction to the rich young man to give that which he bad to 
the poor and follow (’bust is still the hardest of all to obey. The 
opulent teetotaller cannot pas* through the eye of the needle : the 
burden of hi* unpopularity is too great. And so he waits wistfully 
outside, whilst the drink traffic passes by, disdainfully. The latter 
is not indiflerent, however, to the presence of non-drinkers in the 
cold shades of disapproval ; indeed, it is often morbidly conscious 
of opposition. It is a proof, perhaps, of an uneasy conscience. 

Signs of the disturbance m the mind of brew T er and distiller are 
found in the trade literature It lias an hysterical turn. We are 
told that Pussy foot ism — the very name conjures up a terrifying 
picture to the average ‘ brewer’s man ’ — is trying to make us take 
something we do not want, i e. cocoa, in place of something we do 
want — whisky— and it i* jHiintedly said that the object is to make 
money. \\ e are left to conclude that the Trade is above such 
considerations, and yet, presumably, it does make a little money 
now and then. The brewer, or distiller, is not wholly moved by 
a love of liberty or by the feeling that we are being forcibly fed — 
with cocoa. So we may assume that, in taking so sharp an 
interest in our drink, Mr. Prevver has some thoughts for his own 
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pocket. He is not, as you may say, the perfect philanthropist. 
Why, then, should he throw another stone at poor Pussyfoot and 
accuse him of self-interest? He is positively asking for a return 
volley against his own glass-house. 

1 shall not be accused of exaggeration in saying that the 
publican takes money liom those least able to afford it and, in pro- 
portion as they cannot afford it, he takes more and more of it. 
Now there is no organised industry, except Monte Carlo and horse- 
racing, which does that. Even gambling is not on all fours, 
because it does not entail a lessened efficiency. It is true that the 
man who takes a little alcohol — to keep up his spirits — may seem 
to be working faster than the water-drinker of equal skill ; he is 
firmly convinced of it, but that is a happy delusion proved beyond 
doubt by recent experiments. Unfortunately, in so breathlessly 
passing this new licensing law, the .Legislature has given no 
thought to the children. Their interests are disregarded. 
Parents may grn.zle beer, but the claim of the children to a larger 
life, to a greater share m the fortunes of the father and the 
affectionate de\otion ol the mother, is passed o\er m the name, 
forsooth, ol liberty — the liberty to sjiend more money than one 
ought in the public-house. What irony ! \\ hat a lamentable 

role for the House of Commons, — this House of Commons which 
weeps salt tears because it is treated like a pack of schoolboys by 
the Prime Minister and some of his Cabinet. It seems determined 
to live up to the simile. 

Yet the children aie at least as interesting as the appetites of 
their parents. They will carry on to-morrow’s work ol Empire 
Therefore their lives should not be warped at the outset by the 
elders’ self-indulgence. The nations which disregard the call to 
selflessness, austerity, and plain living must fall into the nine of 
materialism. This drink question has gone far beyond a. men* 
fondness for strong water*. We ha\e to a*k whether England 
benefits — either the new or the old England. W ho, indeed, is 
going to benefit sa\e a poweiful and master! ul industry? Cer- 
tainly not the cbildien ; certainly not the unemployed ; certainly 
not the reconstructive agencies of housing and public health. It 
is not even pretended that our troubles will he lessened by tins 
Parliamentary bow to vested interests, by this pandering to a 
pathetic call to spend mole money in foolishness or worse. 

The war-time bourn gave opj»ortunity for the glass of beer 
without which the viands of the working man (m the present state 
of blissful ignoiance of Ins wifr of the arts of cooking) must seem 
unpalateable. Wliv , then, should they be changed except on the 
assumption that dividends must be earned at whatever cost to 
those who are falsely led to believe that their own liberty is being 
served? Hastily I open a parenthesis to say that before anv 
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forward step can he taken in tem pera nee, the working woman must 
he taught to cook : a dear call to those who would prepare the 
way for a ‘ dry ’ or, at least, a strictly temperate England. 

The enormous power of the Trade, with its many ramifications 
in Parliament and the Press, has succeeded in inducing the popular 
belief that a relaxation of the hours, contained in the new Act, 
is a notable achievement for liberty. Yet it is inconceivable that 
people should not see through the arguments of the brewers’ 
advocates. Still more astonishing is the docility of Parliament 
and the British public in allowing M.P.s to further legislation in 
the interests of their own pockets from their seats in the House. 
Such a state of things is only possible on the assumption that beer 
has become a religion in England — perhaps not unconnected with 
the fact that, in times past at all events, the Church was extremely 
kind to it ! But though this solicitude undoubtedly favoured pure 
beer, what about pure politics? 

Common sense forbids the Licensing Act, since the really pro- 
gressive communities of the United States, Canada, and New 
Zealand are setting their faces against alcohol. Without going 
as far as they go, one may express surprise that so retrograde a 
measure, as the one indicated, should be placed on the Statute 
Book. We have the certainty that large numbers of men and 
women subject to inebriety, which is largely a disease of the 
nervous centres, will find their resistance broken down and the 
circle of their misery, degradation, and incompetence enlarged. 
Already a relaxation of the regulations has led to a large increase 
in convictions for drunkenness. This is a pretty price to pay — 
is it not? — for the brewer’s smile. 

In what country is the Trade more greatly honoured than with 
us? In most the brewer is an obscure if wealthy individual : here, 
he is a pillar of the Church and Constitution, a great man, a 
sovereign over slaves. But I notice a tendency to tire of his 
tyranny. T do not believe that a reasoned appeal to the English 
people to restrict alcohol in the name of our supremacy and 
efficiency would go unrewarded. Tt has never been tried. The 
argument has been an ethical one— largely illusory. There is no 
particular sin in drinking a glass of good beer — any more than 
in taking mint sauce with lamb. Too much has been made of 
the supposed superiority of the abstainer : his stomach may have 
had as great an influence on his habits as bis conversion to 4 dry ’ 
principles. Again, mere abstinence is nothing : what you w r ant 
is self-sacrifice — a divine madness which will cause a man to give 
all, even life itself, to raise his fellow-men. 

We are jubilant over the improved figures of public health, 
but how T much of that is due to the cumulative results of war-time 
restrictions on the sale of alcohol, and, also to the costlv idealism 
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of Dr. Addison ? Is not this moment of deep anxiety for the future 
of the Empire just the worst jxissible for yielding to bad habits? 
Imagine with what ironic eye signs of decadence are looked for 
in the nation — some failure of fibre in the face of the present 
complications. How do the Far East and the black races, 
clamouring for equality with whites, regard this set-back to the 
lofty spirit of the war? None can urge that it is wholesome to 
spend an evening in the bar-parlour. It is not the sort of occu- 
pation to render a man fitter for the fight on the morrow. Such 
practices, indeed, are wasteful, unhygienic and out of date. It is 
asking for trouble from the watchful sober yellow races, from that 
great industrial country of keen realists, the United States. If 
persisted in. this kind of laxity will result in permanent 
inferiority. 

It is not for nothing that America, after long experience of 
the system, lias decided to ban alcohol and to persist in this course. 
Disinterested business men, fixing their eyes exclusively on 
results, have acknowledged to me, often with a certain leluctance, 
that Prohibition is a ‘ paying proposition.’ It means increased 
output by the worker and a larger amount of money for the poorer 
classes to be sj>ent on food, clothing, and equally necessary 
pleasure. The retail tradesman has benefited enormously , as well 
as the providers of entertainment. Workers go to the theatre — 
or to the ‘ pictures ’ in increasing numbers (which at least means 
a pleasant and sober evening) and, what is more to the point, work- 
ing-class children are taken to the seaside to en|oy, for the first 
time in their stunted lives, the health-giving breezes. The result 
is an extraordinary accession of health and happiness to the 
workers. 

It is not surprising that those who have had their wine cellars 
should object to the measure. It seems hard to be deprived of 
a social pleasure moderately indulged in, yet this is a trifling 
personal thing to be set against the inestimable boon of strict 
sobriety to the community at large : the emptying of prisons, 
the lessening of the numbers in workhouses and asylum*, and 
a general disposition on the part of the working man to improve 
his standard of living This outweighs the abandonment of the 
time-honoured ritual of passing the wine, howe\er attractive and 
however full of social importance it may ha\e been. 

Into a Durban drawing-room, where I sat a vear ago, came 
a stout sailor who had just returned from the States ft was 
his first visit, and he strongly criticised his trans-Atlantic cousins. 
4 But there is one thing T admire them for ’ 

‘What is that,’ I inquired — ‘Surely not lor Prohibition?’ 
suspecting that he, like the rest of those who follow the sea, had 
no prejudice against the wine that is rod. 
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‘ Yes, because of Prohibition,’ he said. 4 My crew came on 
board sober — every man of them. Such a thing has never hap- 
pened to me before, in all my thirty years at sea. I wish to 
goodness that Durban (where his good ship was lying at the 
moment) was “ dry” too. I know when 1 get on board I shall 
find some of the stokers drunk and incapable. Ah, if you only 
knew what it w r as to have every man at his post when you were 
working a ship out of harbour, you would take your hat off to 
the Statue of Liberty, as T do.’ 

Nor was this tribute to Prohibition by any means isolated, 
even amongst those who make no pretence of adopting its prin- 
ciples. One of the most surprising advocates of this regime was 
a hard-bitten prospector, with whom I travelled in the Namib 
Desert. ‘ Why,’ he said, as he put a brandy bottle to his lips, 
‘ I would vote for Prohibition to-morrow.’ 

‘ That’s pretty good,’ I adventured — after he had taken a long 
pull. 

‘I know, I know — I should feel it worse than anyone; but 
let’s save the little ’uns, eh what? There’s murder in this old 
bottle, and don’t I know it ! ’ 

Dp and down the great sub-continent I found practical, hard- 
headed men of business and adventure giving their private 
suffrages to drink restriction or, even, to 4 bone-dry ’ Prohibition. 
It is indeed a common case, winch points the way to temperance 
propaganda. And my advice to sincerity is: ‘Get hold of the 
plain man.’ 

Is there a great city in the world more largely peopled than 
"London with a hopeless nugaton class, incapable of any sustained 
labour, the clear product of the public-house? I know of none. 
And the million children who are unable, by reason of physical 
or mental dis,\l ilities, to profit by their education are surely the 
inevitable offspring of this melancholy army. Why should we 
handicap ourselves in the race merely to gratify the least intelli- 
gent -at the expense of their descendants? Ask this poor game 
of politics for an explanation Yet it is a small thing that people 
should forgo a little pleasure that we may recover our position 
in the world and win our way to a debt-free independence. How 
insignificant this question of 4 beer or no beer ’ (or small beer 
if you will) looks in the light of the war, wdien we gave up every- 
thing, even the dearest things we possessed 

As a nation we have an extraordinary capacity for believing 
wdiat we wish to believe and of refusing to face disagreeable facts. 
Tt amounts to a genius. Because Prohibition is an impossible 
dream in England at the present moment, owing to our lack of in- 
tellectual and spiritual preparation for it, and to the deep-seated 
dominance of the brewer, we are constantly deluding ourselves 
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with the thought that America will revoke her policy to-morrow. 
Again, we are obsessed by the quaint facts and figures given in 
the Press : of the dodges to smuggle whisky into the States and 
of the alarming number of victims of drugs and vile substitutes 
for pure alcohol. Yet even these picturesque accounts, so avidly 
swallowed by those of us who want to believe everything against 
the system, do not suggest that young people are sitting up at 
night to drink secretly or are dying in large numbers because of 
methylated spirits or aleoholised boot -polish. That a certain num- 
ber of ‘ hard cases ' have imperilled their lives and even terminated 
them in an attempt to assuage a gnawing thirst by strange and 
unholy ways is sad enough ; but still more sad would be the fact 
that, during long years of indulgence, they had brought to misery 
and despair their wives and offspring. That is the lesson of these 
incidents. Those who have had the taste for strong drink im- 
planted in them are incorrigible : that is no reason why we should 
not prevent the children from following so disastrous an example. 

In the name of efficiency and prosperity, in the name of every- 
thing that makes for progress, civilisation, happiness, a chance 
for the young and no chance at all for a further C3 j>opulation — 
already so great that a million men could bear no arms in our 
direst military need, because of their weakened or undeveloped 
state -for all these reasons, I repeat, this measure is a huge mis- 
take, is a retrograde step which must he retraced before it is too 
late. 

But if temperance is to ha\e its pioper influence, it must give 
up its cautious ‘ ca' canny’ policy; it must adopt a large and 
splendid attitude Napoleon said no commander could win a 
battle by saving his troops for the morrow. In the same way, 
the Temperance Party cannot win unless it gives all its resources 
and all iB energies to the fight. It must catch adherents by the 
irrijnetuous generosity of its programme, which should he to build 
up an alternathe to the grog shops whereby a man can sf>end his 
e\erung in pleasant society and accompanied by his wife and 
children: m cafes on the Continental plan certainly in (dubs 
where all games can be played and papers read and where, if 
alcohol is served at all, it is .strictly limited in quality and quantity. 
Teetotallers must remember that theirs is the responsibility for 
the present degradation of the public-house, for they have always 
opposed its amelioration. 

But these things cost money. The Temperance Party must 
gi\e heroically and without stmt. Paltrv in the extreme are the 
efforts that have been made. Becently. tin* Temperance Party 
on the Band expended 1 700/ on propaganda. The Trade replied 
by collecting 27,000/. m a few hours. The poor little plan of 
the ‘dry ‘ supporters was completely stifled. That will not do. 
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You cannot fight long-range guns with bows and arrows. If the 
Temperance Party is serious, it must rally the plain man to its 
side; it must obtain the suffrages of millionaires, of great 
employers of labour, who can be shown, by ascertained facts, that 
output is accelerated where the staff is unaffected by ‘ Saint 
Monday.’ The ‘ Monday feeling ’ is attenuated when the week- 
end has been hpent in health-giving pleasures in the open air 
instead of in the atmosphere of the ‘ Pig and Whistle.’ No practi- 
cal man can dispute this. If he does, it is because of his brewery 
shares. Put even dividends cease to give pleasure when they are 
purchased out of the holidays of pale-faced children and at the 
expense of poor tired women. 

Put the Trade newer sleeps. It has just made an attempt to 
improve its revenues in a Pill which would allow children to be 
on licensed premises. Xo one m the House seems to have been 
disgusted except Lady Astor, who looks out uj>on the antique 
ritual of the Mother of Parliaments with the slightly mocking 
eves of an American. We aie living in the face of truth and 
progress if we fail to see the deep meaning underlying the 
phrase : ‘ sob^r by Act of Parliament.’ We have proved — by 
Acts of Put liament - that it is quite [>ossible to establish sobriety 
and its attendant benefits But alas! this precious advance has 
betn lost by a pusillanimous House of Commons, pitifully anxious 
to ingratiate itself and knowing its own well-merited unpopularity. 

A sober, saving woi lung-class England would mean the 
elimination of the ‘down and out,’ would mean better houses, 
baths, pianos in the parlours, side-cars in the little garage, and 
frequent jaunts to the seaside It is a pleasant and perfectly 
lealisable piosj>ect. The alternative is not so pleasant : a declin- 
ing England unable to maintain its overseas markets; a crowded 
and gloomv England listening to the voice of the agitator — for 
this is the atmosphere in which he flourishes. Are we to pursue 
the ostrich-like tactics which have hi ought 11s to Ireland, India, 
and Egypt — and even to the Ureat War, or are we to say that 
‘liberty’ which means the overflowing bowl, in the midst of 
crushing burdens and responsibilities, is just licence and the purest 
folly? 


Charles Dawbarn. 
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DMA MA T1S PEE SON A E. 


Francesco 1 
Rudolfo. 

Uberto. 

Rinaldo. 

Revellers 


Antonia. 

Lucio Leoni (her lover) 
Baldoni (the Podcsta). 
Paolo. 

vnd Town Giard. 


It is night in Assisi , and the moon, high m heaven, blazes down 
into the small square with its stone fountain , upon which narrow 
streets converge. To one side rises the gaunt wall of a church, 
under which the fountain lies partly in shadow. On the opposite 
side ( eorner to a street) stands a dieply recessed door; above it 
projects a small window. At the back of the scene is the door 
of another and larger house. When the scene opens Lt cio is 
discovered belotc the window of Antonia. 


Lrcio 


Antonia. 

Lucio. 


Antonia. 


Lucio. 


If it be true, confirm it yet again ’ 

Give me to know that silence shall mean faith * 

That not Rudolfo's, nor Fiancesco’s love 
Weighs m the scales with mine 

I ''Wear, 1 swear 

I love thee, Lucio. 

Witness to it, () Moon! 
And let that uttered music of her breath, 

Which from this earth doth rise, he in thy keeping 
Henceforth for ever ! 

Hush, no moie • a\\;i) ! 
Our secret keeps. FJ1 look on thee bv day 
And know’ thee not. Good-night, Lucio, good-night ! 
[ She withdraws : her light is seen passing 
upu ards. 

Flown ! O my bird ; my star ! Lp mounts thy light, 
And Lucio’s eyes go blind. 

[He crosses to the fountain, and there within 
a buttress of the church wall stands watching. 
From a distance comes the sound, as from an 


1 Afterwardb known a^ St. Fianeis of Asms). 
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opened door , of laughter and revelry. A sudden 
gleam of light is ihrown along the street. Enter 
Paolo and other revellers , followed by Rudolfo 
cloaked in black and bearing a sword. The 
revellers are a little drunk. 

Paolo. To the right ! To the right ! 

Look out for the cow’s horn ! (Laughter.) 

Come, my Rudolfo ! 

We’re for Perugia. 

[Paolo and the others go off laughing. 
Rudolfo (sotto voce). Ye fools, go your ways! 

I’m ior Antonia 

[He fakes his stand v'ithin the reeessed 
doorway. 

Enter Francesco, strumming his lute , and improvising 
as he goes. 

I R \ncesco, ( )b , sleep not so ! 

Let dreams now go ! 

For the way we know lies easy. 

So make delight 
Of the live-long night, 

Whole the moon shines bright on Assisi. 

[He approaches the window of Antonia. 

< ) whitest flower, 

Fiom thy high bower, 

Look down this hour, — 

[ Hi doled strikes his stcord across the strings. 
Rudolfo. Hold! 

Francesco (startled). Litter of Cerberus! Whose black dog 
aie you? 

Rudolfo Take \our strings hence, strunnner! Linger not 
here ! 

Francesco ( mildly surjniscd i Signor Rudolfo? 

Rudolfo ( bitingly ). A\e. Signor Francesco ! 

Fr yncf.sco (trying to pass). Nay. by your leave! 

[Rudolfo withstands him threateningly 
Wh\, then, without vour leave, to yourself I leave 
you ! 

[He crosses to the fountain and there spies Lucio. 
Lucio? 

Lucio. How now , Francesco? 

Francesco. There is a black dog yonder : and he bites. 

Lucio. Letter not cross him ; he is dangerous 
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Francesco. Oh ! Time will tame him ! See, here is the wine 
That wins my wager : P her to and Padrone, 

Both have I beaten ! 

[ From his girdle he un filings a wine-skin . 
Lucio. Thou art a thief, Francesco ! 

Francesco. Aye, till to-morrow : then will I make payment. 

Set it to cool, here in the fountain, Lucio. 

Lrcio ( reaching doicn). The w ell is dry. 

Francesco Excellent. Pour it in ! 

We'll make a miracle of it for San Bufino, — 

Blood from his bones. Tasting, how they will stare ! 
Lrcio. What is this for? 

Francesco. Go on ! Do as 1 tell thee ! 

[Lrcio pours the trine into the fountain. 
Francesco resumes his strumming . 

O whitest flower, 

From yon high bower. 

Look down this hour, — 

Budolfo (earning across ). ('ease! or I hack thy stiings. 
Francesco. Bounteous, but most chaste Moon, heie is a lover 
Bids us not look on Heaven ! — would blot out stars, 
Block windows, call down watchmen from the walls, 
Put out the eyes of the astronomers, 

And hold thee his alone ! O gentle mistress, 

Art thou indeed for him, and for none other? 

Then wherefore didst thou bend kind looks on me? 
Bfdolko. Enough ! See to it : get hence ! 

Fr\niixo Nay, thou canst have her. 

Only be careful • see thou treat her well ’ 

For if thy worth diminish, — when she wanes 
She'll give thee horns. 

[Bfdolfo threatens him 
Nay, nay, not cow’s horns, Signor! 

But horns of i\ory, horns of 

Bi iKtLFO. This man’s mad ! 

Francesco. Moon-mad, and full of wine, and wanting more! 

Enter Puerto, Binaloo, Paolo, and other Hoteliers. 
Levellers. Hi ! Hi ! Where is Francesco 0 
Francesco. Hello! Hello ! Have ye still legs to run 0 — 

And wings 0 Pome, birds! 

Puerto. Well, well, what is it, Francesco? 

Bin\ldo. Cloth-merchant, are we drunk 0 
Paolo. The old Padrone has turned us out : 

Says we have had more wine than we have paid for! 
Francesco Charges you , doea he? 
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Rinaldo. Cloth-yard, are we drunk? 

Francesco. 1 have seen worse, Rinaldo. Yonder lies one. 
Uberto. What? The Podesta? 

Francesco. Aye. An hour ago, 

I found him making a bed of his own doorstep. 
Truly — compared with him — ye be all sober. 

Lneio (pointing). He lies there still. 

Binaldo. Old paunch-pot turned us out, — said we were drunk. 
To the cow’s horn with him ! 

Uberto (after going to look). Aye, he lies there still ! 

Lord ! where are such examples going to lead us? 
Paolo. To drink. We are all drunk : Assisi’s drunk. 

Oh, if Perugia knew , now were her time ! 
Fr\ncfsco. Count on it, Paolo ! 1 can give you proof. 

The hour has struck ; Assisi is in danger. 

Paolo. Comes when? 

Francesco. This very night. 

Uberto. Whence get you that, dreamer? 

Francesco (pointing to the fountain). Look, Brothers! There 
is the omen. 

Paolo. What is it? 

Francesco Blood. 

[ They gather round , nnteh impressed , and peer 
doien into the fountain. 

Uberto. How comes it? 

Francesco. By miracle ! 

To-night is the fulfilment of a great marvel. 

When 1 was a child, m\ nurse oft told me of it ; 

But never have \ believed it true — till now. 

Paolo. Believed what true? 

Francesco. W know whose is this church? 

Within these walls, sacred to San Rufino, 

Here, under the high altar, lie his bones. 

The legend says they live : and that when war 
Threatens our city’s peace, those bones sweat blood, 
Which, changed to wine, flows down into this 
fountain , 

Forewarning us of danger. 

Paolo. This is strange telling ! 

Francesco, flake not my word for it : San Bufino's vintage 
Offers itself for proof. 

[He dips the ehamed cup and holds it out to 
them. 

[TjItcio, lending himself to the deception , 
advances to male reverent inspect ion. followed by 
others. 
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Lucio. 


U BERTO . 

Francesco. 


Lrcio. 

F BERTO 


Francesco 


Rinaldo. 


Paolo. 

Rinaldo 

Paolo 

Rinaldo 

Francesco. 

Rinaldo. 


Francesco. 

Lrcio. 

Francesco. 

Lberto. 

Francesco 

Lrcio 

Francesco. 


Paolo. 

Francesco. 


It looks like wine. 

[He hands the cup to Uberto, who samples it 
suspiciously. 

Aye, and it tastes like wine. 
’Tis wine, Uberto ! Drink ! I have won my wager t 
[iSo saying , he slaps him over the back with 
the wine-skin. 

[This sudden revelation is greeted with a burst 
of laughter. Sobriety vanishes, bibulous merri- 
ment again holds sway. 

Ha ! He hath beaten thee ! The tailor’s goose 
Was the better bird, for all thy crowing, Fberto ! 
Well, I repent not of it! When the Padrone 
Kept his last wine-skin from us, I was angry : 

Now I forgive him. 

So, more wine, Padrone ! 
Pour night into a cup ! I’ll drink it dry ' 

Till dawn shall fill it again. 

[The eup begins to go round Rinaldo, slow 
of wits, still sticks to his grit ranee 

He turned u ^ out ' 

Shall a man live, — shall a Padrone live, — 

Shall he have license to deny Ins guests 

The reason — the only reason for his existence? 

Come, come, Rinaldo! Here's* consolation for thee. 

[ Offers him the cup. 

Why, this is the very lift' that he denied me ! 

Aye ; and here’s more of it 

(drinking) . This, this ^ what I live for. 

Art thou so minded — body with hram at one 0 
Then art thou happy ! 

Ali ' were I a stout' , 

I would go down into this fountain, and so li\e, 

Never to come up again. Win should I v 
No reason why; seeing that lift' itseli i-> without 
red son 

Life without reason? Come! how make \oii that? 
What docs a man live for ‘ J 
He lives that he may go on lning 
And when he dies — what then 4 ' 

He lives on still. 

And then, either he’s glad, or else lie’s sorry for it. 
So in the end the reason stands divided. But where- 
for lives he now? 

He lives because he cannot help living 
Having no choice puts reason out of court 
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Bucio. 

Francesco. 


IvlNALDO 

Francesco. 

Fberto. 


Francesco 
U BERIO. 

Fuanclsco. 


F BERIO. 

Ijtvio. 

Fit VN Cl. SCO. 

Paolo 

FRANCES' o. 

Paolo. 

IvlNALDO. 

Puerto. 
Kin aldo. 
Fberto. 
Frvnckkco. 


Paolo. 


And to this riddle, Francesco, wliat is thy answer? 
Man lives to be in keeping with his nature ; 

To be a man, and not to be alive, 

W ere most unnatural. 

Why do I staud on my feet? Because im ieet 
Were made to btand on Why do I see with mine 
eyes ? 

Because the,) aie windows to look through. Why do 
I talk, 

Because 1 have a tongue. Why do 1 love? 

( mockingly ). Bove ! 

Because without love man is nothing. And nobod) 
can give me a better reason. 

Fall yon that reason 0 Then 1 can reason too. 
WTiy do 1 stumble? Because 1 have feet to stumble 
with. 

Why do 1 weep? Because 1 have eyes to weep from. 
Why does the moon grow full? Because she play* 
tire wanton. 

W In do 1 make cuckolds of all married men? 
Because woman is woman. 

There's reason tor you 1 More wine. Padrone ! 
(holding hack the cupK W hy does he want more wine 
that is not thirsty? 

Because, if a thing is good, he wants it without 
reason. 

That’s the tiutli ol it, Fberto. And that is win 
'Twere better to be foolish than to be wise, 

For wisdom seeks a reason for herself : 

Folly needs none. 

Ihink we to Folly, then ! 

And w hat is Foil) ? 

Folh is that which is hupp) without leason ; and, 
for no leason, lives 

But Foil) hiiiiscll doe.- some things foi a reason. 
Fm a la Ise leason 

W lien Foil) is tilt’d, Follv goes to bod 
Not he ! 

Yes ; with a bed-fellow. 

Not to sleep, then ! 

The more tired he, when he gets up again ! 

And so must sleep m the da) time, when hy reason 
he should he waking. Therefore sleeps not till 
reason is against it. So without reason sleeps. — 
W T hieh proves my point. 

Mine also : proving that a fool can reason ! 
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Francesco. And, having said his say, reach no conclusion 
Which was worth getting to. 

U berio. More drink, Padrone! 

Paolo. Fill us with Folly, Francesco ! The night is young. 
Francesco. First let’s be wise : and Folly shall come after. 
Rinaldo. Nay ! We’re too drunk to be wise. 

Francesco. So, if we try. 

Our folly is all the greater. Is it your pleasure? 
Sever \l. Agreed, you lead : we follow’ ! 

[Francesco strikes his lute and begins singing. 
The others join in. 

Come Folly, sweet Folly, to me be kind ! 

Make bright the eyes of the hour that flies ! 

For to wait till the morrow’ 

That brings a. man sorrow , 

Is a trade that has never made any man \\k\ 

Coiue, drink, then, drink, and meriv let us be ! 

For who can tell but to-morrow he may die? 
Though never have 1 met 
With anyone yet 

Can tell a man, tell a man, tell a man why ! 

[Rudolfo comes suddenly across from his 
hiding-place. 

RLL»oLro. Root out, you noisy rogues! What means this 
clamour, 

Waking the weary echoes of the night? 

1 r\nu sen The song is o\er, Signor. The Moon is your.** again. 
Yonder, -he waits for you. 

[Rldoleo niuhts a g< store. 
I’vu.u w n f i rpusmg ' . Take it not dl. Rudolfo! 

The tool means well, and then*'- no inending him. 
1 ’rvmlm.o. So now to return to our philosophy : 

We are agreed, are we not, that Folly stands 
Not upon reason? But when he goes to wai , 

Must he not have some reason, though twere a iaUr 
one? 

Puerto. By the cow's horn, I think so! 

Fkvncksco. Aye, there yon have it. Rook yon ’ On market day, 
Into As-isi enters from Perugia 
One of her citizens— a man of wealth. 

Fite the day ends, he goes with a hole m him, 

\ n r] through it hack to the dust from which he came 
What follows next? We, in Assmi ( say 
Twa-a (ow’h horn that did it Th»*\ t m IVtugia, 
Swear that Assisi slew him, hy the hand of 

[lie pauses. 
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(meaningly). No need to name him. 

[Rodolfo turns sharp and looks at him. 
Lucio stiffens; they stand eyeing each other. 

And that no cow did it. 

On that they threaten war. 

And when we have fought enough, and raged 
enough , 

And piled up waste enough of blood and treasure, 
Some day we shall make peace. And we, in Assisi, 
Shall still say ’twas a cow that did it ; and they 
Will swear that it was murder, — not horn but steel. 
Now had it chanced contrary — that in Perugia 
One of our citizens had been so slain, 

Then would Perugia have pledged her faith 
To a cow’s horn, and we — to a murdered man. 

And this is War, — for which Folly finds reason ’ 
(singing). Oh, Folly, sweet Folly ! — 

Well, if the horn was long and sharp enough 
To do its work, would anyone wish a better? 

One, less of a coward,— that having dealt the blo*\ 
Would take the blame for it, not leaving others 
Tu pay his debt ! 

How now, Lucio? 

Come, come ! Will you not drink? 

Ret me go, Paolo ! 

He talks of the cow’s horn. So do we all, — 

Against Perugia to maintain our quarrel. 

But we, here in Assisi, know ’tis false ! 

And that, in the market-place, was no cow’s horn, 

Or long, or sharp, or straight , or cruel enough 
To deal that blow ! 

Peace, Lucio! hold thy tongue ! 

And I tell you, Rudolfo, that you lie! 

With your cow’s horn, you, from a secret corner, 

Did stab him in the back. There ! Now you 
have it ! 

Enough, J take you! 

Paolo, thy sword! 

[He takes Paolo’s sword. 
Have out thy horn ! Now toss me if you canst ! 

[Rudolfo draws. They fight. The window 
above is flung open. 

Ah, God ! Francesco, part them ! 

[Francesco, using his lute as a weapon , inter- 
renes, and endeavours to strike down their swords. 

2 s 2 
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Francesco. 


Francesco. 

Lucio. 

RrnoLFO. 

Francesco 


Rin aldo. 
Lrcio. 

Francesco. 

Rudolfo. 

Francesco. 

Rcdolfo. 
J’r wcf.sco. 

Fr v v crsco. 

Paolo. 

Francesco. 


Softly, softly ! 

Here is a tune wherein I must take part. 

Come, Brothers, come ! What piece is this you 
play ? 

On my head be it ! 

[Coming between , he takes a thrust from 
Lucio’s sword, and falls into Rudolfo’s arms. 

01), I have taken death, 
Lucio, from thee ! Rudolfo, give me stay ! 

Bring me some of the blood of San Rufino : 

So — ere I die I 

[They bear him to the fountain, and fill the cup 
for him. He drinks ; and makes as much of hut 
dying as is possible. Lucio stands distraught with 
grief : even Rudolfo is compunctious. 

Ah ! swear to me, Rudolfo ! 
And yon, Lucio, you too ; never again ! 

Your hand ! Your hand ! (He takes first Lrcio’s, 
then Rudolfo \ s, holding them both > Ye swear V 
I swear, Francesco! 

1 am content. This quarrel was not my seeking. 
Why, then, all’s well again. Put up your swords ! 
And pardon me, dear friends, that 1 deceived you. 
There came a voice from Heaven, and I obeyed. 

[He nsis, showing plainly that he does not 
intend dying. But his hurt is a real one ■ blood 
(trips from it. lit staggers 
Francesco, thon’rt more drunk than any of us. 

Oh ! I have hurt thee ! 

[He takes Francesco’s arm, and begins 
bandaging it. 

Xo, no, Lucio; ’tis nothing ! 

Rudolfo spares thee : vex him not again. 

Art thou so bled, Francesco? It was not I that 
did it. 

T would it had been, if this taste of blood 
Could satisfy thee, Rudolfo. 

Get thee to bed, Francesco ! So. I leave you. 

Fare you well. 

[Exit Ri dolfo. Fr\mt;s<o sits down, and 
draws a deep breath. All wait on him. 

’Tis a fair night. Let not brief discord break 
The harmony of our mirth. Come, let’s play on, 
And to unfinished music give conclusion. 

What now, Francesco 0 
Yonder stands Folly, and beckons. 
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Paolo. 

Francesco. 

Uberto. 

Francesco. 


Paulo. 

Francesco. 


Lt/cio. 

Francesco. 


It IN ALIKE 

PODESTA. 
11 INAL Do. 


Whither away? 

Assisi is asleep. Let us wake her ! 

How ? Wherewith ? 

A noise of drums — the beating of her own heart ! 
Thinks she is at peace : wakes to a sound of war ; 
Dreaming of safety, finds her house on fire ; 

Fenced within walls, hears that those walls are 
down. 

So starkly wakened— should any doubt our word — 
There’s San Kufino’s blood to show for it ! 

’Tis a large matter, Francesco I How can so few 
House a whole city*' 

King the bells, Brother, shout, beat at the gates. 
Bring torches, run, raise knot-kings in all the streets. 
Wake the Podesta, call the city-guard, 

Shout ‘ Ho! Perugia ! ’ Make loud enough 
The terror of your tongues, so swiftly then 
Shall the infection spread, will any hereafter 
Dare say what dog first barked? We shall be 
blameless 

Like all the lest. Oh, come, stay not tu parley ! 

To it, bo\s, to it ! W hen San llufino sounds, 

Your call has come. Then bid Assisi wake ! 

[The Kl \ ellers dispose su ifthj , this way and 
that. Some Francesco holds bind;. 

The Podesta is there, Francesco. 

Go, take two others, 

Blind him and bring him hither ! Now, my Uberto, 
Yonder Kufino’s bell is waiting for thee. 

L//e helps Uberto to enter the Church by a 
staircase window. And fww for a moment he is 
alone. 

0 sweet Antonia, do not be afraid! 

Our revel harms thee not ; nor shall thy heart 
Have further ground for grief. Lucio is safe. 

[Enter IUnaldo and others, leading the 
Podesta, bound and bonneted. 

[Overhead the bell of San Rufina starts clang- 
ing. Uproar begins in the city. 

Thou naughty man, thou naughty man, come 
hither ! 

Let me go, villains ! 

He calls us ^ illains ! 
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Help ! Help ! 

Fellow, who art thou? 

1 am the Podesta. 

That cannot be ; for drunk and on his dooislep 
We hud thee sleeping. 

1 say 1 am the Podesta! 

Then, if thou art , 

Why wast thou sleeping? 

Wherefore should 1 not sleep? May one not 
o’ night? (More bells begin ringing.) 

Hark to his folly ! Old man, how dar’st thou sleep 
With death at every door, and all the gates 
Fnguarded, for the enemy to enter? 

Who is the enemy ? 

Perugia . 

You lie! She is not. Yesterday, came word 
Proposing peace ! 

A blind, blinkers ior asse* ! 

And thou hast put them on, and in her harness. 

Tied to her yoke, thou hast betrayed the city. 

Xav, God forbid! (The uproar increases.) 

Aye ! but thou prav’st too late ! 

I’ll not believe it. Where is the city guard? 

Guard! Guard! Ho, help! Thie\es, robber*, 
murderers ! 

Thou art mistaken. Loose him, let him go! 

[They unbind him, and, at a signal from 
Francesco, run off. Uberto returns. 

If thou believe me not, the more drunk thou 
Are not the signs apparent to thy brain? 

Hark to the beating bells, the battered gates, 

The shoutings in the streets ! 

Or, if thou wilt not heed such eigne as these, 

Here witnesseth the blood of San Rufino. 

Saints ! What a night is this of signs and wonders ! 
How am I torn, divided ! 


Enter the City Guard running. 

Help, bo ! Guard ! 

(Mine ye so late when 1 call you? Are ye bo slow, 
When doom ie on us? Ho ! Bring me rny sword, 
My helm, rny armour ! Go, get ine a horse l 
Cry ‘ Help. ! ’ Ho’ Assisi. Ho! 

\E.ril, accompanied by tin City Guard. 
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Puerto (laughing). There goes old Thunderbolt ! 

Thou hast so stuffed liis stomach for the light , 

Now there’s no holding him. 

Francesco. Hark, how he roars them on ! Assisi wakes, 

And sleep is slain lor ever. 

Prkrto. 1 must see more ol this. Come on, Francesco ! 

[ Exit Uberto. 

[Francesco sits down by the fountain , in 
sudden dejection. 

Fkvncksco. Sweet night, how we June fouled thee ! Into thy fold 
Have come like wohes, and all the flocks of peace 
into a howling wilderness have scattered ! 

[ The tumult in the city increases 

0 Father Folly, whither hast thou brought me? 
Here, after faithful service, am 1 left ; 

And when mv other father hears tell of it, 
To-morrow, there’ll be trouble ! See, up yonder, 
How from her throne the chaste and bloodless Moon 
Watches our world, so drunk, so full of wine, 

And boisterous re\eln , and jealous fears, 

Dancing to death ! < 1 clod: tolls.) There goes 

another hour ! 

Nay, thou didst well. Antonia, not to mate 
With such a moon-calf as makes meat on me ! 

llntcr Li no, running. 

Tii’cio. 0 my Francesco! 

Here is great news and marvellou- ! Didst thou 
know ? 

Perugia hath made wai ! Now comes a messenger. 
Her army hath set forth, and will he here 
Kre daybreak! O Francesco ! Didst thou hm>w ? 
Fkvwesco (whimsically amustd). No, Ducio, 1 did not ! Hut tin* 
Moon knew : 

For she sees further than we do. 

Voices (without:. Francesco! Francesco! 

Prxnoi sen Heaven hath been kind to me, J ha\e done well ; 
And 1 shall not be hanged for it. 

Look, Lucio, look’ What a light shines on me! 

1 am moonstruck : There she goes to make mv 
fortune ! 

I’m to be Prince; the world shall hear of me, 

And for Assisi I will make a name,- - 
For fair Assisi ! 

[Puerto and the other Peaelikrs enter. 
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All. Francesco, thou hast saved the city I 

[Francesco stands for a moment rapt in the 
delight of his success. Then takes his Jute an<l 
sings. 

Fiunct.sco. 0 Folly, sweet Folly, to me be kind ! 

Make bright the eyes of the hour that flies ! 

For to wait till the morrow 
That brings a man sorrow 
Is a trade that has never made any man wise ! 

[The Revellers hoist him to their shoulders 
and hear him off. JUs song dies away in the 
distance. 


LvrRFNTE HorsMw. 
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DE SENECTUTE: 

A DIALOGUE IN A COLLEGE GARDEN 

Scene. The Gardens of St. Boniface , Oxbridge. 

( 1 ) The Rev. Onesimfs Senior, D.D., former Rector of 
Felix-in-the- Weald. 

(A?) John Oldham, A/Yl , College Don , Dean. 

(3) Tom Rtpper, — a former University Blue. 

J. Oldham. We rejoice to find that you can come up to our 
feast, Rector, and look at the old place and the new men. Why, 
your degree must have been m the early ’fifties! How puzzled 
you must be with all the changes you see around — and, I fear, 
how much you may he shocked ! 

0. Senior. Puzzled at times, my dear Dean, till I have found 
out more of the facts — but not a bit shocked. Pray don't call 
me Rector. After fifty years in my quiet Rectory, and nearly 
seventy years of parish work, I have resigned office , duty, and 
toil, and have settled in peacefulness on a small bit of land which 
belonged to my father. 1 have no work, no task, no responsi- 
bility, no care, except, to look back — and then to look forward. 
I am functus officio — rude jam donalus. You could not imagine 
how entirely tranquil is life when a man has no task pressing 
on him to he done — indeed when, m the very last hours of his 
life, there is no task which he can look to complete — none which 
he ought even to attempt For those who have worked their 
hardest for the six days of the week, it is a moral duty — nay 
a sacred duty — to rest on the seventh day — and only to think of 
all that has been — and on all that to come. 

J. Oldham. Put you, who have been so hard a worker all 
your life, must feel the need of an aim to .satisfy your energy. 
You, of all our men, can hardly rest with meie otium— even 
cum dignitatc , which indeed \ou have in full measure, as you 
know. 

O. Senior Well’ \ have now a life of restfulness — but not 
of idleness, 1 can still do something, if only it be to offer advice, 
to warn men of dangers ahead. From the hill top of our long 
years of experience, we ancients survey the ground both behind 
uh as well as in front of us. As we are not absorbed m any 
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pressing problem to be solved in the immediate present, we can 
take longer and wider views, and we ha\e outgrown t lie heat 
of our strenuous days. 

J. Oldham. Mot, 1 trust, that you repeat the aphorisms of 
a Chorus of G cronies in the play of Euripides on which 1 have 
just been lecturing. 

O. Senior. Not a bit of it — more in the vein of Athena or 
Artemis, when she appears above the temple to clear up the 
catastrophe 

J. Oldham. And you find that the younger ones listen to your 
advice ? 

0. Senior. Now and then, yes ! Perhaps our words may seem 
to them to come true after a time. But we retired veterans have 
no direct or jiersonal aim to attain. It is enough that we do our 
best to put things fairly and relie\e our own spirits. We don’t 
pretend to be prophets — nor even mentors, and we have nothing 
to gain by our talking. But do not suppose that we are indolent 
observers. We watch the tremendous stream of events as they 
rush towards the unknown, as men who have seen the various 
rivers which long ago joined to swell the volume of to-day. 

J. Oldham. And tin*' continual observation of the world around 
you gives you adequate occupation for your thought — which we 
all know is far from obsolescent 

O. Senior. No ! it server to keep the mind alert with incessant 
new conditions to observe But, of course, books fill the time 
of a very old man much more than they ever did in his busy life. 

J. Oldham Books, no doubt ! And you still keep up with 
the new books to which the war seems to have given a spasmodic 
vitality? 

O. Senior God forbid ! I 'or my part I am spared the trouble 
of even casting my eye over the new stuff — abo\e all over new 
novels. The laudations of the publishers of each ‘ epoch-making 
romance,' each ‘novel of the age,’ leave me cold. I would as 
soon listen to the chattel in a crowded tiain-cat or tin* smoking- 
room of a country club, as read the modern up-to-date novel of 
what they call Lift . 1 can read the old romance > again and again 

still. I suppose I read Scott and Fielding, .lane Austen and 
Trollop, \ear after year — and I often turn hack to Thackeray, 
Disraeli, Dickens, <*\<ui Smollett, if 1 feel bored or sleepy. I have 
done quite enough of modern French novels. But, after all, 1 
get along with a very moderate resort to fiction— at least of modern 
times, it forms but the ‘savoury’ to my menu in literature. 
The complex experience of long life passed m various tasks reveals 
to us more than to the \oung the profound mysteries of human 
nature, as painted hv the masters of humour — Aiistophane.s, (’cr- 
vantes, Moliere. I never open one of these immortals without 
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finding ores, from the bed-rock of humanity that I had forgotten 
or never noted. 

J. Oldham. Surely, your Greek does not last you well enough 
to read Aristophanes in the original? 

O. Senior. Perhaps not, as a Scholar would read him. But 
I now read the wonderful version of my old contemporary B. B. 
Rogers, with the Greek on one page and the English in verse 
on the opposite page. I don’t care a fig for the curious com- 
pounds and the Attic slang and indescribable condiments w T hich 
puzzled us so much at school and college. I take Rogers’ word 
for the meaning — and f can enjoy the fun, the wild lampooning, 
and the Pindaric lyrics of the greatest of comedians — without 
pulling out my Liddell and Scott. 

J. Oldham. And do you read Don Quixote too in Spanish? 

O. Senior. No ! I have tried it — but it is difficult. And I love 
Italian too much to take kindly to Spanish, which seems to me 
a dialect of Italian like Dorsetshire English. There are excellent 
versions of Don Quixote , and our tongue serves perfectly to render 
the Spanish idiom. If they would print a copy with Spanish 
on one page and English on the other I would use it. But 
Cervantes has not the indescribable grace of words that glows 
in the purest Attic ; and an English version of Cervantes’ Spanish 
does not lose so much as does the best English version of Aristo- 
phanes’ Greek. 

J. Oldham. And do \ou care for any ver-ion of Moliere? 

O. Senior. Proh pudorl It is felony and treason to trans- 
late Moli&re. There again, half the glory of the poet is in form. 
You could no more translate the Precieuses than you could trans- 
late Horace’s Odes. Those only really penetrate into the secret 
of Moliere who can recall the pia>s at the Fran^ais and remember 
Poquelin, Delaunay, and Got, Madeleine Brohan, and Croixette. 
Poquelin himself told me that, of all his parts, he enjoyed ‘ Mas- 
carille ’ the most. And as I read my Moliere again to-day, the 
verve and sparkle of those quips and repartees still ring in my 
ears after fifty and sixty years have passed since I feasted at those 
cenae deorum in the historic Maisoyi de Molieie. 

J. Oldham. But what about tragedy? Do you find that too 
gloomy for you? 

O. Senior. Just the reverse! We old ones ha\e seen so many 
tragedies in the world— such terrific peripeties in the high and 
mighty — such incredible reverses of fortune— such acts of Fate 
or Providence — we have known too such tragedies in our ow r n 
homes and in those of friends and neighbours — that at the end 
of life, of all men wo seniors are taught to recognise that human 
society is compacted of tragedies. The tragedies of the great 
}n>ets reveal the tragedies which in lesser degrees are passing — 
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it may be obscurely — in main a household, to the ej r e so pros- 
perous and happy. Human life is ever playing out, an very 
minor keys and in very narrow fields, the eternal human comedy 
— the inevitable human tragedy. The long and crowded experi- 
ence oi old age is more open to understand both, than is the 
eager juic de vu rc of youth. Tragedy, \ou know, purifies the 
soul by the presentment ot the terrible and the pitiful. For my- 
self, 1 never have been so thrilled bv great tragedy in my early 
days as 1 am now m these last days. To me, it is no longer 
poetix . it is the gospel ol man's destiny. 

d Olduvu S i \ on lead \our Shakespeare as much as ever? 

O. Si. \ioi:. Indeed mini) more — though 1 choose the plays 
now mote eaieiullx 1 cannot believe that he always did his 
best. 1 am Mire he It t Ins name stand for not a little stuff which 
he knew vae unwon by ol him. He felt his teeming mind so 
boiling oxer with ideas, that he cared not if some of them went 
running to waste Jin win the greatest poetic force 1 ever given 
to man : hut I cannot admit that he produced the gieatest of all 
tragedies 

J Oi'.umi Then who did ptoduee them? 

< >. m.mok I'm pure | »ei leet — sublime tugedy 1 hold by 
Aesehxhe And So->h<> U was not lar behind linn, as Alistotle 
sugge t- t .J the ihdijui x. d’o i ne the Tnlogy oi Otcstna lias a 
inassi\t> g i , 1 1 1 1 ! t 1 1 ! . a ton entile ssimnetix. that even Lear and 
Mu* b< ilt do not it mb And Eiomefheus soars into an empyrean 
oi imagination wlmh the HXteenth century could not touch — 
much le-s can the twentieth century touch it - noi e\en compre- 
hend n 

d . (Ui i ; ' v And y an tlnri i < ading now n w ith ( li eek drama M 

( ). Si.Mtu; Unite s (i * j ain too poor a scholar to lead the 
originals without all the help 1 can find So what with debh, 
and Yerrnl! and Mun.iy and J >r. Way and \aiioiis xersions in 
prose and xonr. ] h tve managed in these' later and more leisured 
years to woik tin ouch nearlv rdi that is left of Attic tragedy. 
How magnificent i- the mil oj those organ tones in iambic ’ I >id 
human spe •< h oxer s on in i such bewitching harmonies! With 
what laptm* - d > the < horn - img forth, as they circle round the 
oiel,< -tiu. ehintmg hxmie -ueh as cagh*s might cliant, if they 
had the -wcet \oice- of larks f 

d Oi an\M Kxoeedmglv heautiiul m music; \et the sense too 
often is nothing hut commonplace and goodygoody truism. 

O. Skmor True ' hut lememhci that these* lines are the words 
of musical chants. No one- < \ poets to licar original ideas in the 
libretto of a modern opera. Much of the ehoia] strophes was 
equivalent to the trumpets, diurns, and cymbals which |>oint the 
tramp of .1 soldier V maich. f l'he chorus of Attic tiagedy senes 
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to supply the lyrical element which our Elizabethan dramatists 
flung recklessly into the dialogue— not seldom to the injury of 
the action , and to delay the catastrophe or adorn it with needless 
flowers. Even Macbeth and Othello, whilst brandishing their 
murderous weapons, talk superb poetry which might serve for 
an elegy. 

J. Oldham. But you do not neglect Euripides — my favourite 
— I hope? 

O. Senior. I used to be unjust to Euripides, I confess, perhaps 
from my old delight in the poetic duel in the Frogs. But of late 
I have been turning again to Euripides — with the help, of course, 
of the excellent new versions we have got — Murray’s and the rest. 
I can see why the ancients, as indeed did modern French and 
German dramatists, preferred him, and why they preserved twice 
as much as they preserved of Aeschylus and Sophocles. I see 
why this was. He often degraded the majesty of great tragedy 
into the excitements of sensational thrill. He sacrificed the unity 
and awe of tragedy by piling up a variety of startling surprises 
such as in Ion, Hecuba, Ileracb's — jimt as Seneca and the Eliza- 
bethan Renaissance loved to do. Euripides, like Seneca, like 
Marlowe, like Webster, can pander to the lust for blood and 
torture. 

•T. Oldham. Oh! there is plenty of horror in Aeschxlus and 
Sophocles. 

O. Senior. Yes ' Prometheus and Clytemne-tra , Oedipus and 
Antigone, present the humble - but it has a halo of the awful. 
It is sanctified with a diune judgment, like the horror of the 
Crucifixion. But in Euripides the horror is piled up double and 
triple, and too often smacks of that beastly thing they call the 
cinema — the grave, the very dust-hole of the drama. And his 
catastrophe is jumbled up with a lot of logical wrangling that is 
trivial when it is not sceptical. 

•T. Oldham. And you do not care for his exquisite h ncs and 
the pathos of his wondei fully \aned crises of suffering? 

O. Senior. Do not mistake me. I revel in them. Quite 
lately, when laid on my sofa by an accident. I ha\e soothed a 
lonely time by reading o\er his masterpieces with keen enjoyment. 
I see now wbv Eunpules \us the tragic [met to cultured readers 
both ancient and modern. 

,1. Oldham. But you 1 mm* plentv of other reading besides 
tragedies and comedies, a^ we all know from some lectures of 
vours that ha\e reached us 

0. Senior. Oh \es! all fniius of real literature attract me — 
all the great books of the world. I suppose T have managed in 
the last ten or twenty years, when T had curates and my clerical 
work became less severe, to rub up my Classics— Homer and 
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Virgil ; Sappho, Theocritus, and Catullus ; Lucretius, Horace, and 
Juvenal. 

J. Oldham. Well! and as for the moderns; you do not bar 
them, I hope? 

O. Senior. I bar none, my dear Dean. Dante and the great 
Italians who follow him, Fabliaux, Morte d' Arthur, old ballads, 
Milton, Calderon, Corneille, Cowper, Burns, Byron and Words- 
worth, are the books I take up most often. 

J. Oldham. What! not Keats, Shelley, Tennyson, and 
Swinburne ? 

O. Senior. All these of course ! You might as well ask me 
if I do not sometimes open my Bible. The best nineteenth- 
century men are to be ‘taken as read’ in any decent library; 
and certainly in my library they are read. And 1 keep at my 
bedside, with my Hymn-book, a copy of the Golden Treasury -- 
first edition 1861 — not the enlarged edition with the moderns 
which rather blunts the perfect aroma of the original choice. 

J. Oldham. And don’t vou enjoy the Oxford Book of Verse 
of 1901 ? 

O. Senior. Yes ! 1 have that by my side too. But it is 

rather a study in English poetic literature than a selection 
ol the best. There are not 883 lyrics in our poetry which are 
worth frequent re-reading. One half of those in the Oxford book 
rather spoil the effect of the rest. Some are too lengthy ; others 
are obsolete ; one or two rather gross. No ! I hold by the Golden 
Treasury of 1861, and my well-thumbed, soiled copy in limp calf, 
always to be put in my case if I leave home. "Palgrave has less 
than 300 lyrics in his book : and that is quite enough for daily 
use as a morning hymn, when one does not want researches in 
forgotten literature. 

J. Oldham. Why, my dear friend, in spite of vour eighteen 
lustra you seem to have got through a lot ot reading It i- quite 
wonderful ! Tell us your secret for it. 

O. Senior. Not wonderful at all — there is no secret. It is 
simply the choice of the be^t books — and keeping clear of the 
second-best , and altogether clear of the everyday rubbish on which 
so many men and women waste their time 1 thank Providence 
that my eyes are as fresh as e\er, and serve me at all times and 
for every use. I am no great reader : T never was. 1 am neither 
scholar, nor critic, nor hook-worm. I am a humble pupil of the 
really great readers such a*^ dowett and Pattison, Monro and Jebb, 
in my college days, or Morlev, Saintsbury, and Closse to-dav. In 
my clerical days of old, what with sermons, and parish work, 
and our village club and desultory lectures, 1 had no spare time 
to read more than was necessary for my practical tasks. It is 
only in the In -t twenty years of my life that reading has been to 
me my duel solace, the only consolation in bereavement, the 
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support of ruy weakening limbs. But I can tell you this — to you, 
Dean, in mid life, to you, Tom, in your young life, it is only in 
the serene haven of extreme old age, when all earthly cares seem 
like the rough seas out of which we are now passed, that the 
glory of great literature comes into the soul. We ancients, who 
seem to you so useless and so incapable of happiness, really live 
with the mighty ones of old. They seem to be chanting a 
requiem specially for us — requiem aeternam dant nobis. We pass 
into their Limbo as Dante does with Virgil in that fourth canto 
when they come into the presence of the great dead poets and 
hear the voice cry out — ‘ Onorate l’altissimo poeta.’ By the 
way, I once heard that famous line used in a pretty way. At a 
dinner-party a hostess offered her arm as they passed out to 
Robert Browning, who thought the privilege rather irregular, 
since a somew 7 hat important privy councillor was of the party. 

‘ Onorate l’altissimo poeta’ said the lady as she swept out on the 
arm of the author of The Ring and the Book. But, to be quite 
serious, it is we very old boys who really drink to the last drop 
and in full enjoyment all that is great in literature ; for we only 
have ample leisure, no pressing work on hand ; ha\e no stuff ‘ just 
out ’ to waste our time on ; and, above all, we see both life and 
literature as one great continuous whole. 

J. Oldham. Ah ! I can en\y you now ! How often, when I 
am grinding a Greek Play with my class— half of them teachable, 
the other half indifferent — how’ often I wish 1 could just enjoy it, 
without worrying over a corrupt passage and that arra^ \sy6fievov. 
But surely, your plan shuts you out from all the promise of fresh 
beauty, original discovery, new* thought. You are not so hide- 
bound to the living past, as to take no interest in the living present, 
to say nothing of t lie future in the vast womb of this gravid age? 

O. Sen n>n. if that were so, I should indeed be the mumpsi - 
mus that some youngsters may think I am. When I said that 
I am not absorbed in the new books of the day, I never meant 
to say that 1 had closed down my mind, and made it a hortu s 
siccus of things long finished— all noxv said. I do my best to 
understand such dominant movements as the evolution of Dar- 
winian E\olution, the revixal of metaphysics, of psychology and 
psychiatry, Einstein and his commentators and critics, such as 
Eddington, Haldane, Lodge, and Wildon Carr. Above all I 
w atch the evolution of Christian dogma and the secular interaction 
of religion and science. 

Tom Ripper. O, Sir, I do hope uni read our new \oung poets 
— some who fought, and sang, and died in the great war. I 
knew Rupert Brooke and T have listened to many another, as 
he repeated the last words he oxer put in rhyme. 

O. Senior. My dear hoy, I have read nianx of them and feel 
stirred by them at times, even in my dry bones. We knoxv 
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not wliat might have been. 1 wish that I could see the promise 
of a Shelley — or even of a Tennyson in them. There was often 
in some a touch of Swinburne. Yes ! Perhaps many ‘ a mute 
inglorious Milton ’ died gloriously in this most cruel of all wars. 

Tom R. And 1 fear, Sir, that you feel that we young ones are 
wasting our lives c-\er games — and you would charge the general 
decadence to cricket, football, golf, tennis, and polo? 

0. Senior. Mot 1 indeed ! Mo one more heartily than 1 values 
all our manly games, especially cricket, which is moral and social 
discipline as much as athletic training. As 1 was bowler in our 
eleven both at school and at college 1 can lead of the scores to- 
day with some interest. ‘ E’en in our ashes h\e the wonted fires.’ 
But 1 am old-fVlnoned and can remember the first John Lilly- 
white; and 1 still believe in the round-arm delivery which he 
invented. The new over-hand fling has spoilt many a good man ; 
and the l.b.u . rule has mixed football with cricket. We old 
boys believed in length not m pace : we played the ball with our 
arms, not with our legs. Oh ^es! You can’t have too much 
real cricket What is wrong is that huge crowds gather to look 
at games, to howl, cheer, and bet. And tlie crowds at boxing 
matches arc biutes They play no games themselves, they only 
get excitement and paitisan passions and wax hot for their side 
to win. 'That is the old lust i'oi tire eases which was the decadence 
ol Rome and lA/antium. There is no decadence in playing 
games • but there is in wasting time, health and monej , in seeing 
otheis j»la\. That is not sport. Lt is the vulgar love of backing 
the winriei (iate-mone\ is the prostitution of games. 

Tom R. And \ou say the same of golf? 

O. Senior Well ! Golf is not a game, because the stroke 
ol one pla\er does not determine or a fleet the stroke of his 
opponent— as m all real games outdoor ot indoor — from cricket 
to chess It js a tn < , not a game But it does not interest 
me. (loll South when 1 was already an old man, and my 

Scotch fi wilds iicu i got in.* to take it up seriously. Besides 
which, when I t? imp o\<*i a mooi -and theie aie lew in Britain 
that I ha\e not ti impel 1 like* to lx* free to roam, to enjoy a 
\.med scene, to cam nothing but ni\ own sapling, without a 
fellow (hugging .< bag of club- aftei me and sli 1 \ noting me down 
f oi a duffer. 

Tom R And \oii ha t* no good word for polo, which our men 
kn e ? 

(). Si.MoR That j an am i« nt and nobl«* eveicise, T grant 
It i- far older than am other game we p!a\ and came from Asia 
into Em ope. It h..- main of the moral, as well as the physical, 
qualities of cricket \a\, it has even more, in that it brings into 
our game the best gift ol that most generous of brutes, the 
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horse. I used to ride an old polo pony about the parish myself. 
How old Galopin and 1 loved each other ! Polo has every good 
thing a game can have. But alas ! It can only be the play of 
very rich men or men from very rich families— for a polo player 
must have ridden from his boyhood and wants a whole stable 
if be is to play at all — with a lot of perfectly trained beasts. It 
is a beautiful sight to watch. But it must soon die out, like 
the tournaments of old, which ended with the passing of feudal 
resources and habits. 

Tom B. And if cricket grounds, tennis-courts, and golf links 
are only for the lew, and polo stables too costly for this demo- 
cratic age, what is left? 

O. Senior. Why, walkin'* on our feet in fresh air! That 
demands neither whole days of leisure, nor any expensive ground. 
Woods, commons, moors, hills, mountains, sea-beaches, river 
hanks, are easily leached and open to all. This, the true form 
of athletic exercise, is to be found anywhere on footpath and turf. 
"A \jia, 7roh(OKEir]i /, Sicrtcov, a/covra , 7 raXijv — you know, was the 
source of the Greek beauty ol person. This kind of 
exercise is open to all and everywhere. The downs and cliffs 
and shores are in easy leacli ; even in our own islands, the beacons, 
rocks, and fells are not far oil. For those who can leave home, 
mountaineering is of all forms of sport the purest, simplest, truest. 
It oilers no opponent to be beaten, no ‘side’ to win, no prize 
to be gamed — nothing but joy in the beauties of nature, in breath- 
ing the infinite goodness of God's earth. Many a veteran owes 
the health and serenity of his old age to his holidays among the 
hills and mountains, the peaks and snows. There is no struggling 
to win, no record to beat, no brute to kill — there is poetry, beauty, 
knowledge — even devoutness of spirit and awe at the majesty of 
this world 

J. Oldham. Surely, my veneiable Irieml, you would not con- 
demn our fine manly spoits — hunting, fowling, angling, — and 
all those glorious forms ol the chase, which have done so much 
to breed the bone and to steel the nerve of our manhood? 

() Senior. Oh ! my dear Bean, I condemn nobody. I bar 
nothing that is honest and healthy As to the ‘ Sports,’ which 
mean the killing of bruit's for amusement, I will only say that 
personally to me, they do not accord with my clerical profession 
nor with my own taste. I know nothing about them, het me 
say, on behalf of the \ei\ old. that we are now free to enjoy 
tin' air and visions of the moor, the mysterious peace of a shady 
glen, the swirl and babbling of a trout stream, and all the charm 
of tht' countryside for itself alone, without having our spirits 
stirred by the desire to kill. As to the lust of slaughter being 
a necessary element in athletics, I only say, as Sophocles in hh 
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ninetieth year said of Love, vve very old boys are ‘ now free from 
that wild beast.* 

J. Oldham. Think how splendidly our sporting men fought ! 

O. Senior. Of all the millions of our men — and women — 
who fought and worked to win the war, not one in a thousand 
had ever before handled a gun, mounted a horse, or flung a rod. 
They did their bit without 4 Sport * — without any practice in 
killing brutes. And so one day the world will do its bit, we 
trust. 

J. Oldham. And you still enjoy Nature even in your ninetieth 
year? 

O. Senior. Enjoy it? Yes! but in a simpler and less bois- 
terous way. Of course, the mountains, the rocks, the boats, the 
diving, the tramps, of old days, are not for us now. I can still 
reach on foot one of our downs near us, and 1 sit for hours gazing 
across the distant varied scene ; — pondering, remembering, ador- 
ing it all with a full heart — in perfect and unutterable peace. In 
the face of Nature, the sense of our bodily joys has faded to us old 
men, whilst the consciousness of our spiritual joys is purer and 
unalloyed. Old age — 1 tell you — is full of compensations and 
consolations. 

J. Oldham. And you still -work in your garden -I know you 
always loved it ? 

O. Senior. Work? No! But I love it as much as ever — 
nay, more. I was always too busy to work myself. Busy men, 
with active tasks on hand, with books, or with their pen, are 
always too hard preyed to get as much out of their gardens as 
they might. But now my little patch gives me more enjoyment 
than ever it did of old, when some urgent duty or study would 
so often call me oil. By the way, a clerical neighbour of mine 
was a botanist of great reputation and learning; and lie kept it 
up when he was well over ninety years. I am no learned gar- 
dener. It is enough for me to watch my roses and my lilies as 
they open, or the bunches of my vine as they begin to colour. 
A man finds peace under his own vine, as it was in Solomon’s 
day. lleally to enjoy flowers, fruits, tree.^, one must have leisure 
Men having wealth, public duty, high position, or literary fame, 
very rarely find true leisure possible for them. Eor us the very 
old, with our enforced leisure, all the mysteries of flower, fruit 
and tree, are specially revealed. We can sit, without distinct 
thought or pressing care, quite alone, in a it* tired grove, wdth a 
sense of rest that lew younger men can know. You remember 
Andrew Marvell’s magical poem Thoughts in a Carden : 

Canting the body's vest 

My soul into the boughs does glide; 

There, like a bird, it sits and slugs. 

Then whets and claps Its silver wings. 
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It is given to us very old ones thus to be incorporate with the 
peace of Nature — 

While all the flowers and trees do close 
To weave the garlands of repose. 

J. Oldham. From all your experience of life then, my dear 
friend, you would say that extreme age is not the ‘labour and 
sorrow ’ that the Psalmist tells us. 

0. Senior. Science, temperance, and good sense, have greatly 
enlarged human life since David’s day. We all know many men, 
both in public and in private careers, who, long past four score, 
are doing good work. The average of man’s working years has 
been greatly prolonged, even in the present century. There are 
thousands of very old men, and tens of thousands of very old 
women, who are living peaceful and even useful lives, if we can- 
not call it altogether happy. 

J. Oldham. You wall not claim happiness for them, you say? 

O. Senior. My dear Dean, my dear Son, happiness is a blessed 
state very rarely vouchsafed to any who have passed a long life. 
The losses, ruined hopes, and failed efforts in this world of ours 
are so frequent and so many that very few who live long years 
can have escaped them. How few are there among the elderly, 
but have had happiness for them blighted by this world-war and 
rill it brought about ! To those who have suffered the worst of 
bereavements, the very thought of ever being happy again seems 
a mockery. Memory, peace, resignation alone are left. ‘In 
quietness and in confidence shall be their strength.’ Yet, after 
all, those whom in extreme age the mercy of Providence has 
blessed with health, modest competence, and still active powers 
both of body and of mind ; — and these are not so very rare as 
to be counted quite lusns naturae — to them, I say, even fourscore 
>ears and ten ought not to bring despair, intolerable pain, desire 
of immediate death. They have to make ready for the summons, 
to wait, to bear their lot in patience and faith. 

■T. Oldham. A lot, you assure us, not intolerable ! 

O. Senior. Not intolerable to those whose whole lives have 
been a wise preparation for it. The last years of man, like all 
that precede them, have their destined compensations. No period 
of human life can be counted one of perfect bliss. Three decades 
of joys, eager hopes, misused opportunities — three decades of stern 
labour, realised aims, inevitable failures — two or three decades yet 
to some of us of freedom, peace, and sad memories. Such is 
human life, even to the most fortunate of us. 

,1. Oldham. The sad memories, I fear, include those of friends 
and comrades who have passed away, some of them even long ago. 

0. Senior. My dear Dean, there you touch me to the quick. 

2 t 3 
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Apart from the loss of our dearest ones to which all human lives 
are more or less exposed, very old persons of necessity lose most 
of their friends, companions, fellow -workeis, intellectual inti- 
mates. Those who remain are infirm and far away. Yes ! we 
cannot quite replace those \w grasped most closely, whose spirits 
touched the tenderest fibres of our souls. 

J. Oldham. You hold friendship to he impossible to the very 
old? 

O. Senior. New friendships, great friendships, perfect friend- 
ships, yes! I fear. All friends of another generation, even the 
very best, are of a somewhat later world. They cannot share our 
outlook — theirs is so different. They face the world from another 
angle, even with other eyes. They look forward, whilst we look 
backward. They are riot weighted with the mass of past experi- 
ence we have. \Ye cannot enter into the irrepressible hopes for 
the future which inspire them. 

J. Oldham. The want of friends then is the chief burden of 
great age ? 

O. Senior One. at any rate, of its sore trials. But there is 
compensation even m t hi--. The comiade- with whom we li\ed 
and worked, hoped and reduced, aie gone. They are cut off from 
our lives and our works; they inspire us no more with confidence 
and delight. But mark — how death is the mysterious revealer 
of life. It takes away those w T ho are clear to us, but it gives them 
a halo of transfiguration. They have entered into a more un- 
earthly atmosphere. \Ye see their merits more clearly : we recall 
all that was best in them : any sense of ri\aln\ discussion, doubt 
about them, has disappeared : they are more than e\er our friends, 
and they speak to us with a new voice. How often does it come 
to widow’er and to widow to feel that never in life did the husband 
know all that glorified his lost wife, to the wife to feel that she 
had never understood all that her lost husband bad in him ! Hither 
can say with the }>oet ‘my late espoused saint.’ Something of 
this saintliness on-brines the memory of our lost friends. \Ye see 
them no more; we hear them no longer; but they seem to us m 
remembrance greater and dearer than ever they seemed to us m 
life. And this memory ol the departed friends forces us to feed 
constantl v bow* close to ‘ the great rnajonty ’ we are ourselves. 

J. Oli>h\M. You told n- just now* that you saw no reason e\en 
for the most aged to d'-ire death. And 1 am sure you see no 
reason for them to fear death? 

O. Senior. Wh\ should we feni death? K\er\ wise man lias 
made ample preparation to meet it Tie may lear disease, and 
lingering decay, and may long to be spared from such an end. 
With a grateful sense of the blessings I have received in a long 
life of moderate well-being T can still say with the philosopher 
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Gorgias— ‘ nihil habeo quod accusem senuctutem My life is 
lived out. It is enough ! I urn the ‘ conviva satur ’ of Horace. 
With reverence I cun repeat those solemn words from the Cross : 
TereXearat. It is finished! As for what remains to be done, as 
to what is to come hereafter, 1 hold by all I have preached in my 
office, and by all I have worked out in my own conscience for the 
faith that is in me. I trust that when 1 have preached to others, 
1 myself shall not be found a castaway. The memory of a life 
of honest work is not really grievous, whatever be its failures 
and its sorrows. For my part, i have done, I think, in my small 
parish even more than 1 could have hoped to do, quite as much 
as I was ever capable of doing, little as it is, and poor as is any 
permanent result. If 1 had power to call out to the Angel of 
Death, 1 would not ask him either to delay his flight or to hasten 
it. May his stroke be sudden whenever it shall come. Do you 
remember that beautiful etching of Alfred Rethel — Der Tod als 
P' round 7 1 have it framed and hung in my study. There the 
aged peasant — perhaps guard or bailiff of a monastery — has just 
returned from his day’s work-ins staff and his broad-brimmed 
pilgrim’s hat are laid down by his side — his last supper is just 
finished — his book of psalms lies open on the table — he has sunk 
back to rest in his arm-chair, but his eyes are closed and it is his 
last sleep. The Saviour look^ down on him from the crucifix 
hung over his head. Death, shrouded in the robes of a monk, 
steps forth and is tolling the passing bell. The open window 
shows a fair plain beyond with a river circling round the meadows ; 
and a village spire stands clear, a.s the last orb of the setting sun 
>inks below the horizon. The whole atmosphere seems to be 
chanting— Pax robiscinn . The picture is a favourite study of 
mine. Arete at quo Yalctc Amici— mei hand immenwres ! 


Hath . October 1021. 


Frederic Harrison. 
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THE POETRY OF PEASANT SPEECH 


It ii- certain that poets and peasants please us iu the same way l>y 
translating words back again to their primal freshness. — W. It. Lowell. 

Those who have talked at all with the peasantry of the British 
Isles — using the term peasantry to include generally the great 
mass of people who have received little instruction out of books — 
must have been struck by the fact that these folk possess often 
a faculty, which educated persons appear for some reason to 
have lost, for putting the casual thoughts and feelings of everyday 
existence into picturesque and at times really beautiful language. 
Where the educated use an overworked and joyless expression, 
the illiterate will often have ready to their tongues some happy 
illustration or delightfully fresh and vigorous description. Their 
thoughts flow naturally into colourful and imaginative speech. 
Indeed if a wide and rather loose definition of poetry may be 
allowed, unbounded by limits of rhyme or metre or even of 
formal rhythm and arrangement, but extending to all expression 
in words genuinely fired by fancy and imagination, then it is 
true to h'd) that the speech of men and women who spend their 
whole lives doing manual w'ork and never perhaps open a book 
is often sparkling with bright touches of vivid expression which 
make real poetry. Peasants seem sometimes to share the poet’s 
gift of fancy which enables them to point and emphasise the 
wording of their ideas with here and there a racy, or beautiful, 
or quaint and bizarre image, or with some quite original and 
strikingly fashioned phrase. Occasionally these amateurs may 
even match a poet master in his own art of weaving words. 

Many of us have been made familiar with the true poetic 
quality which may live in peasant speech through the works 
of three or four writers who belonged to that little group of 
Irish literati which was responsible for the so-called Celtic 
Renaissance and who have used in their books the idiom and 
the kind of language actually current among the people of Ireland. 
Lady Gregory, Mr. James Stephens, and J. M. Synge, than 
who none know or knew more of the life and sayings of the 
Irish peasants, ha\o caught and fixed in literature the strange 
and wild, or beautiful imaginations and expressions of the country 
tolls, and the travelling tinkers and the islanders along the Western 
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Irish coast. In a foreword to The Playboy of the Western 
World , Synge tells us that he used in his plays one or two words 
only which he had not heard among the country people of Ireland. 
And he goes on to say : ‘ When I was writing The Shadoic of 
the Glen some years ago, I got more aid than any learning could 
have given me from a chink in the floor of the old Wicklow 
house where I was staying that let me hear what was being said 
by the servant girls in the kitchen. 1 Dealing with an intensely 
imaginative people, Synge believed that he wrnuld be able to 
infuse more true poetry into his work by listening to and learning 
from them than he could by elaborating a * study ’ style, however 
sensitive and polished it might he. He drew his phraseology 
and his imagery direct from the talk that he heard in Irish 
cabins. The result is surprisingly rich and telling and vivid. 
‘Let you wait,’ he somewhere makes a peasant suitor say to 
his lady, ‘ let you wait to hear me talking till w’e’re astray in 
Ends when Good Friday’s by, drinking a sup from a w'ell and 
making mighty kisses with our wetted mouths or gaming in a 
gap of sunshine with yourself stretched hack unto your necklace 
in the flowers of earth.’ 

In an Essay on Synge and the Ireland of his day, Mr. W. B. 
Yeats has written that Synge found the Irish dialect so rich a 
thing that he had begun translating into it fragments of the 
great literatures of the world and had even planned a complete 
version of the Imitation of Christ. The translating of old 
masterpieces of poetry and prose into dialect and country idiom 
might seem at first sight a rash and almost freakish experiment, 
and Synge did not live long enough to accomplish much of such 
work. But what he has done in recasting time-honoured litera- 
ture into the moulds of peasant expression shows up in the most 
striking aspect that native feeling for poetry and beauty of phrase 
which is the true essence of all peasant speech. He has trans- 
lated in this manner several of Petrarch’s sonnets to Laura. 
One, perhaps the most vivid and exquisite and pathetic, in which 
Petrarch ‘understands the great cruelty of death ’ runs thus : 

My flowery ami green ago was passing away anti I feeling a chill in the 
fires had been wasting my heart, for I was drawing near the hillside that 
is above the grave. Then my sweet enemy was making a start little by 
little, to give over her great wariness, the way she was wringing a sweet 
thing out of my sharp sorrow. The time was coming when Love and 
Decency can keep company and lovers may sit together and say out all 
things are In their hearts. 

But death hud his grudge against me. and he got up In the way like 
an armed robber with a pike in his hand. 

Nothing is lost in the translation of dignity and beauty and 
refinement of expression. There is richness, but at the same 
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time simplicity and an almost austere restraint. And is it not 
shown that the unsophisticated speech of the people may some- 
times convey nobly as any polished literary mode of language the 
thoughts of a great and cultured writer ? 

Of all the people of the British Isles, the Irish have the most 
marked gift for investing even the prosaic affairs of life with a 
sort of poetical significance. They are far poorer in the possession 
of stolid common sense than their English neighbours across 
St. George’s Channel. Uncontrolled, therefore, by the common- 
sense criterion, their glancing imaginations lead them into the 
wildest, but often most beautiful fancies. The legendary tales 
of their fine folk-lore are still told among them. Still they live 
in a romantic haze of make-believe and superstition, dark or 
beautiful, which Science has hardly pierced and which to the 
average English artisan with nearly a hundred and fifty years 
of scientific and mechanical tradition behind him would seem 
fantastic and ridiculous. Lady Gregory has made an interesting 
collection of current Irish folk superstitions. Many of the fishing 
people and others dwelling along the Atlantic shores, she tells 
us, believe firmly in mermaids, for instance, and she records the 
most astonishing stories of their adventures with these marine 
beings. Then the people believe still in the Ridhe, the fairies, 
rightly descended from the ancient Celtic Gods whose exploits 
handed down in the tales of Gaelic mythology rival the feats of 
the Gods of Olympus. But the Sidhe are now thought sometimes 
to be of the race of fallen angels. One old woman who affirmed 
that she had actually talked with an inhabitant of Tir-nan-og, 
the Land of the Young and the Celtic equivalent to the Elysinn 
Fields, speaking about the Sidhe, told Lady Gregory : 4 They 
have the hope of Heaven, or they wouldn't leave one on the face 
of the earth and they are afraid of God. They’ll not do you 
much harm if you leave them alone: it’s best not to speak to 
them at all if you should meet them. If they bring anyone awn\ 
[referring to the belief that mortals are sometimes spirited a wav 
to dwell for a time with the Sidhe] they’ll leave some old good- 
for-nothing thing in its place and the same way with a cow or 
a calf or such things. But a sheep or a lamb it's beyond their 
power to touch because of Our Lord 

What a strange and picturesque medley of belief, swaying 
the Irish mentality with a power which folk-superstition has 
long ago abdicated over the English mind ! So it comes about 
that the popular imagination in Ireland is richer and more supple 
than in England, and consequently the Trhh way of speech is 
more vivid and more coloured than the English, since the measure 
of a people’s fancy and imagination mu«t he reflected in tin- 
manner of their language 
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But even ho, in England, in spite of discouraging conditions, 
including, maybe, half a century of Board School education, we 
have still the prized remnants of a popular imagination. The 
people deserve far more credit for sensibility and imaginative 
power than is usually given to them. Anyone who knows 
working people is aware that it is possible to find among them 
many who appreciate and are thoroughly alive to beauty in art 
and literature and nature. Might some thoughtless critics be 
surprised to learn that even, for example, the much vituperated 
occupants of those motor charabancs which on Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons issue from great towns in one continuous 
stream along the highways leading to the country are not all 
content with singing comic songs? Many want to look about 
them and refresh their eyes with the green loveliness and absorb 
the sunshine, gifts of the fields and sky which are denied to 
them during the w’eek. 

A friend once told me that some years ago he w T as giving a 
couple of lectures to a working-class audience in the East End 
of London. The first lecture, on some political-economic subject, 
w’as indifferently received. So the second time he changed his 
tune, and what really went down with the audience was a lecture 
on the metres of Tennyson. Writing on the subject of long hours 
of labour and their result in the limited opportunities which work- 
ing people get to gratify a real desire for the pleasures that the 
good things of art and nature afford, the same friend has related : 

' A fitter on weekly wages used to show in a poor cottage one of 
the best collections of British butterflies and moths, made entirely 
by himself. Many of the moths had been captured late at night 
on Chat Moss. A hairdresser has told how T to watch the habits of 
birds was the delight of his Sunda } 7 bicycle rides ; his assistant 
called attention to some little-known poet whose works had a 
special appeal for him. . . . Tramping through the Yorkshire 
Pales and knowing them well, it was interesting to meet one 
who knew them better and io find that he was a chimney-sweep 
who saved up his earnings to spend his holidays regularly there.’ 

The mention of chimney-sweeps brings to mind a little incident 
showing a flash of true sympathetic imagination on the part of 
another and quite unrelated chimney-sweep. This gentleman 
was supposed to be sweeping a dining-room chimney. T surprised 
him gazing instead at an engraung of that fine picture by Briton 
Riviere, of a lion and his mate prowling up the broad steps of an 
ancient and ruined city. The picture w^as inspired, it is believed, 
bv those lines of Omar Khayyam : 

tlu* lion and Hu* lk/nrd Uoop 
Tlx* Courts whuiv lanislml gloried and drank deep. 
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and its suggestion of muteness and desertion is almost uncanny. 
The sweep turned round at my entrance. ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘ them 
dogs do look lonely ! ’ 

Once you begin to look out among English working people for 
rich morsels ol peasant phraseology, it seems remarkable how 
often, like shafts of sunshine breaking the monotony of a gray 
day, the gleams of picturesque expression occur, for example, in 
conversations overheard in a. railway carriage and in all sorts of 
chance talk that one may have with country people or town work- 
men. In the Industrial North, among the dalesmen of West- 
moreland and Cumberland and Yorkshire, even among the farm- 
folk of the agricultural counties who are too often dismissed as 
inarticulate, the people's speech is often enriched by a real beauty 
in the chance turning of a phrase or choice of a word, or by some 
inimitable expression full of a pungent humour. A short time 
ago I was chatting one morning with a village cobbler about local 
politics. The conversation turned on the degree of popularity 
in the district of a neighbouring landlord who had earned the 
unfortunate reputation of being ‘ near.* The cobbler summed up 
with the following matchless description of closo-fLtodness : ‘ He 
wouldn’t give you the dirt from under his fingernails! ’ Is not 
this true to the great tradition of English satirical humour, satisfy- 
ing and pungent and bitter like English ale? 1 like to fancy that 
when the gentleman who coined that phrase comes at length to 
the Valhalla ol humourists. Fielding and Steine, out of all the 
jolly company assembled there, will rise to greet him and lend 
him to an honourable seat at the banquet -board. 

A second village acquaintance aptly conveyed m one short sen- 
tence the sensations of successful comalescence alter a se\ere 
operation. ‘ I'm beginning,' he said, 4 to feel the meat on my 
bones again ’ This recalls another well-flavoured rustic ex- 
pression : ‘ Fair bangin' wi’ meat ' — used to describe, not a leg of 
mutton as one might pardonably expect, but a particularly plump 
and healthy-looking baby ! 

The factory hands of Lancashire have always been celebrated 
for raciness of speech and a shrewd, rough and ready sense of 
humour It might fairly be supposed, however, that a grace- 
ful and beautiful fancy would hardly survive the daily grind among 
the clanging looms of a cotton factory combined with the bleak 
environment and cheerless aspect of an Fast Lancashire town; 
the rows of dwelling-houses built of cold-looking stone and belying 
by their harsh gray exteriors what warmth and welcome may he 
within and the grim mills closed in on every side by dark-coloured 
and unsmiling moors. Yet, in spite of surroundings and worlc 
which, one would ha\e thought, must seem unsympathetic and 
even blighting to a sensitive imagination, some of these mill- 
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Lauds now and then express their thoughts, quite casually as it 
were, in phrases full of grace and poetic charm. I was told 
recently by a friend of a conversation he had had with a girl opera- 
tive in one of the East Lancashire towns. He had his small 
daughter with him, and while he and the mill-girl talked together 
they watched the child who was dancing and skipping about them 
at her play. ‘ Why ! ’ the mill-girl exclaimed; ‘ she’s donned i’ 
wind ! ’ Even Shelley might have been satisfied by that image 
and the music of those four words. 

Indeed, this faculty for coining a telling image which so many 
peasants possess makes the strongest link in that strange alliance 
between poetry and the rough speech of the labourer and the 
artisan. Like the poet, peasants seem happier and more at home 
on the firm ground of concrete reality rather than in the nebulous 
region of abstractions, and so when they express their ideas it is 
natural to them to do so with the help of a kind of word-picture. 
A peasant, for example, telling you about his job, uncertain and 
poorly paid, might describe it as ‘ like licking honey off a thorn.’ 1 
This fondness for concrete illustration makes his talk picturesque 
in the true sense, lending it fire and a fine relish in contrast with 
the rather insipid selection of language in w T hich most educated 
people carry on their ordinary conversation. Indeed, the lack 
of colour and character m the conversation of educated people 
may be traced to an absence ol imagery. Either through poverty 
of imagination, or through a false shame of appearing poetical, 
the educated seldom express themselves as it were in pictures. 
The racy illustrations and the images which enrich the conversar 
tion of an uninstructed peasant may never enter the head of an 
educated person at all, or, should they find a way in, they are 
generally suppressed there and then lest they should appear ex- 
travagant if put into words. Where the educated resort to sapless 
superlatives, or a hackneyed and thin simile like ‘ cold as ice,’ 
the peasant will achieve his emphasis with some vivid and pithy 
image. He might inform you that it was ‘ cold as snow in har- 
\est,’ a or ‘cold as the north side of a January grave by 
starlight.’ 3 

More than one good piece of imagery I ha\e culled from the 
talk of a countrywoman who hails from some remote agricul- 
tural village in Huntingdonshire. One day, she was speaking 
about a favourite dog which had died a few w r eeks earlier, and 
insisting that the animal had prematurely worn himself out by 
his inordinate energy. ‘ I often said to myself,’ she remarked, 
‘ when 1 seed that dog racing about : Some day, he’ll go out just 
like dew before the sun ’ This particular countrywoman can 

' 1' AT Wright, h 1 r v . 1 1 Speech and Folklore. 

Rustic Speech and Folklou' '' Lovrcll, 1‘apir*. 
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hardly open her mouth without giving some delightiul ami 
original twist to what she has to say, and her drv, sharp humour 
is nearly worthy of a Mrs. Poyser. 

There is, however, a depressing force at work which may one 
day sap the vigour and dull the brightness of English peasant 
speech like rust that crumbles in time a hard and glittering piece 
of metal. Psychologists tell us that increasing civilisation and 
social order tend to curb and control the fancies generated by a 
nimble imagination ; fancies which find one outlet m a picturesque 
popular language. Most of us nowadays have absorbed a good 
deal of surface civilisation We aie, for instance, less under the 
influence of superstition than our forefathers, and we probably 
reason better than they in the sense that we are more careful about 
our premises before we draw a conclusion, and less liable to be 
enticed by remote and wild analogies and gaily to assign effects 
to impossible causes. But it may be that what we gain in 
common sense and leason, we must pay for in the weakening 
of imaginative force, and this involves as a In e-consequence the 
gradual staiving of our popular language into a pallid and feature- 
less way of speech, it is probable that theie are fewer English* 
men to-day able to put their thoughts into a sort of poetical 
language than was the case two or three hundred years ago. The 
wings of the people’s untamed fancies are m danger of being 
remorselessly clipped In the sheais ot cold mattei of fact. Our 
folk stories are mostly foi gotten, or m;i\ he found only m books 
that are seldom lead. The dominion of science o\er thought and 
matter lias killed nu>-t of the old quaint beliefs and superstitious 
and what seem now to us romantic* customs of English 
country life. I an- and munis dancing on a Milage* gieen have 
given place to eo-operati\c shops and cinemas instead of post- 
chaises with the postboy astude liis foaming mount and gaily 
painted stage-coaches complete with cracking whip and loaded 
blunderbuss, all lurching cheerily o\er the shocking surface of the 
old North iioad, we have an immaculate tarred highway and a 
succession of sleek, efficient and most serwceable, but wholly 
unromantic motoi-cam The picturesque clement m slipping out 
of our national life in all sorts of small ways. It is being sup- 
pressed for instance in the homes, at any late the city and 
suburban home- of the people. How commonplace look the 
perkily smait, up-to-date, little guncraek brick houses of the 
suburbs conqiaied with quiet and dignified old cottages; the inter- 
laced black and white work of Cheshire and Shropshire, the thatch 
of the East Counties and the old warm stone cottages of the 
Cotswolds with lichen growing o\er the mellow '■tone-tiled roots 
and evening sutibhine gilding the casement panes s t g in their stone 
sills and mulhons. 
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These are discouraging considerations. It may well be true 
that the temperate climate of civilisation is not conducive to 
luxuriant imaginative growths and that the plant has already 
begun to flag. Nevertheless, there seems to be an irresistible 
strain of wiry native vigour running through our popular imagina- 
tion which, in happy circumstances, even in the twentieth century, 
must make it hard to kill. One good sign, proving that the cut-to- 
measure process of civilisation has not yet stripped the people’s 
life of all individuality, is the tenacious hold still retained in the 
provinces by the English dialects. At a Keswick sheep fair, the 
conversation of the Cumbrian farmers, packed with strange words 
and unfamiliar locutions, w 7 ould be quite unintelligible to a 
South countryman. Not many people brought up south of the 
Mersey and the Humber will know the sense of that queer verb 
‘ to he clemmed,’ which has done hard service in Lancashire and 
which means to he starving hungry. Nor will many Southerners 
understand those two expressive adjectives ‘jannock’ and 
‘gradelv,’ used respectively in the sense of honest or straight- 
forward and fine, well set-up: but instinct alone will tell you the 
exact range of their meaning. Is not ‘ gradely ’ put to delicious 
use in the following description of the heated appearance of a 
certain Eoalowner who was coming up from the pits on a hot 
summer day? 4 Eh,’ said a miner, standing at the pit head and 
speaking obviously with a sort of personal pride in the owner’s 
physical condition : ‘ Maister is a gradely sweater ! ’ 

In right surroundings which make a fit setting for honest 
humour and a genial outlook uncorrupted by the casuistry and 
the sophisms which in groat towns seem so often to eat into the 
people’s minds, one imu still be sure of meeting with hearty and 
healthy-minded artisans and peasants, showing their temper in a 
full-blooded and mettlesome speech and keeping alive our time- 
honoured dialect forms and words and the fine snap, like a spiced 
sharpness, of our old English idiom. 

As a sort of bonne bouch<\ 1 have kept to the last a final 
morsel of inimitable peasant expression. This plum was ex- 
tracted from a conversation on the subject of baldness with a rustic 
triend who had reason to apprehend the near approach of that 
state. ‘1 often think.’ was the remark, 4 that when winter 
comes, the flies’ll be skating out my head.’ The natural 
history may have been weak, but the impression eonveyed was 
gloriously graphic. 


Kathartnf. C. Hopkinson. 
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THE RECONSIDERATION OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES 


It ib the generally accepted theory that modern England is a far 
better place to live in than was the mediaeval England of the 
Plantagenets and the Lancastrians. The Industrial Revolution 
turned a land of farmers and agricultural villages into a nation 
of manufacturers and industrial towns. In the process a small 
number of persons had acquired great fortunes; and it began to 
be stated without much contradiction that modern England was 
much pleasanter than the earlier days. About the middle years 
of the nineteenth century the comforting theory of Evolution 
came to the support of the generalisers. It was announced that 
the universe was the scene of a vast drama of life which w*as 
progressing to perfection. So far it had proceeded satisfactorily 
from a sort of jelly-fish on the beach of some hot palaeozoic sea 
until it had reached the dizzy heights of a man — it might he a 
scintillating Lord Brougham or a sensational company-promoter. 
The people who wrote books boldly announced that there was no 
need to stop here. History, they said, was one grand triumphal 
progress from better to best. Strictly speaking, science had said 
no sucli thing : indeed it was self-evident that evolution had pro- 
duced worms as well as Wellingtons ; and it might e\en he thought 
— on the authority of graveyards — that the worms had finally 
triumphed But the generalisers were hasty and enthusiastic: 
they weie convinced that the theory of e\olution confirmed their 
previous opinion that modern England with its millionaires was 
much better than old England with its feudal lords. Everything 
new, in short, was better than anything old Port wine was 
only an unaccountable exception. 

There are signs of reaction against this complacent confidence 
that everything is better to-day than it was yesterday. We had 
been taught that the Middle Ages were a time when robber 
knights w T ent about scattering death and collecting spoils. But 
now, even if this tale were true (which it only is in part), we 
judge of its disadvantages with a different mind. 
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In mediaeval societies the central power was of the slightest 
structure ; such government as existed was mainly in the hands 
of local assemblies or officials. There was usually a king of sorts, 
but his share in the powers and duties of ruling was nothing com- 
pared with the powers and duties of the government of a modern 
state, whether a monarchy or a republic. It was only \ery slowly 
that the 1 king’s peace ’ covered the whole kingdom which was 
nominally under his rule. At first it only protected his person, 
his courts, his officers, and the main roads — the term ‘ the king’s 
highway ’ still remains as a memory of what was a very important 
distinction. Again, the nations which we now regard as coherent 
wholes were, during the Middle Ages, split up — or, rather, had 
never been united — into many smaller parts which we now con- 
sider counties or provinces. There was a day when Kent and 
Northumberland were kingdoms, not counties : divided from 
each other much more radically than Wales is divided from Eng- 
land to-day. France was a collection of feudal lordships which 
lasted as provinces even to the Revolution. The states of Italy 
w T ere self-governing kingdoms until the days of Garibaldi. 

There w r as a man who called himself King of the English, 
there was a King of the French. But in practice — so much more 
vital than theory — the powers of ruling were left in the hands of 
the small social units of society of which the kingdom was com- 
posed. The units were more important than the kingdom : they 
were the real basis of its existence. If London and Paris had 
suddenly disappeared fiom the map of early mediaeval Europe, if 
the king and all his councillors and officials had vanished in the 
winking of an eye, the peoples of England and France would not 
/uive been overwhelmingly conscious of the catastrophe : for they, 
in the main, ruled themselves by their own laws, and judged 
themselves in their own courts. They would have been more 
startled by the presence of their king than they would ever have 
been by his absence. To take an extreme case. The lordship 
of Durham in the hands of its ecclesiastical princes was so inde- 
pendent during part of this period, that, if the king ever dared to 
send his justices into it, he formally declared that he only did so 
by favour of the bishop-prince. And it was much the same with 
the Earldom of Chester. It was in only a lesser degree the same 
with dozens or even hundreds of minor jurisdictions throughout 
the kingdom. Law’ in the earlier Middle Ages was largely 
administered in the hundred courts and the courts of the shire 
which had existed in some more or less definite form from the 
days when the county had meant a kingdom and the hundred had 
been almost a law unto itself ; and it was chiefly their own law 
they administered, and not the law’ of the far-away king. But 
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even when the Common Law began its career under Henry the 
Second it was a long time before it covered any large part of the 
national life. There was very little royal legislation in the Middle 
Ages, compared with to-day. The kings and their councils for 
the most part left the people to make their own by-laws and 
regulations in their local assemblies, in the guilds, and in their 
manor courts. The statutes of Parliament, during all English 
history until the year 1920, are contained in ninety-eight \oiumes. 
All the statutes until the death ot Queen Anne can be got into 
four volumes: the remaining ninety-four are required to hold the 
laws passed by Parliament during the last two hundred 3 ears; 
while the legislation of the previous five hundred years could be 
packed into the first four volumes. In other words, there was 
practically no legislation by the central go\ernment during the 
mediaeval period; for the people made their own laws and regu- 
latioi s in their local groups. But this is only another way of 
saying that there was \en little central government at all. That 
does not mean that mediaeval society was anarchical, without law 
and order. On the contrary, it was a time when men were con- 
trolled by a m o^t elaborate code of social regulations ; when there 
was, indeed, much less anarchy than there is to-day. Mediaeval 
life was a maze of carefully defined social relationships; but this 
code was not drawn up and enforced by a king or his central 
council. It was planned and promulgated by thobe small groups 
of citizens who met together in their county and hundred courts, 
in their trading guilds and their manorial and borough councils. 

There was another side of mediae\al society which was scarcely 
so obvious as the lack of central government and the supremacy 
of the local groups; but it was a still more fundamental charac- 
teristic of the jieriod Men in those days rarely acted as in- 
dividuals, they almost alwavs hound themsehes together into 
intimate social units. It was an age not of persons, but of social 
companies. If the mediaeval period could he summed up m a 
phrase, it might w r ell he defined as The Croup Age ; for it was thL 
tendency to arrange itself in groups, for almo.st every conceivable 
purpose, which is a radical distinction from the individualism 
that grew 7 more and more persistent from the Renaissance and 
its accompanying Reformation, which was the religious aspect of 
it. Man as a social being has always shown a tendency toward 
co-operative action — it is almost the essence of civilisation. But 
the Middle Ages surpassed all other periods in its passion for the 
group form. In its method of the grouping ot kinsmen, early 
English society perhaps did not go beyond, or even reach, the 
coherence and strength ot the Roman (/cm and famdia. But 
when the blood kindred broke up, while Roman soeietv developed 
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towards individualism, mediae valism experimented with more 
communism. During the heyday of the Middle Ages, say the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, perhaps never did any social 
system show so many adaptations of the group form. 

Agriculture was the economic basis of mediaeval life, and the 
manor was the common form in which that work was organised 
in Western Europe. The villeins or peasants with their close 
unity and co-operation in tilling (whether in their function of 
servants of the lord, or as tenants on their own account) were the 
basic element in that closely knit group, the mediaeval manor. 
The main industry of the Middle Ages, agriculture, was not 
worked by individual farmers or individual lords, but by groups 
of fanners, no one of whom thought of detaching himself from 
the intimate co-operation oi his fellows. Further, the manor was 
more than an agricultural co-operative society : it w r as a unit in the 
eyes of the king’s exchequer; and also, for many purposes, in the 
eyes of the king’s courts of law. It was an agricultural, a fiscal, 
and a judicial group; ulnch periormed many of the functions of 
government without interference from outsiders. 

Commerce and industry were performed in much the same 
way. Here the group was the guild; whether as guild-merchant 
or as craft-guild each controlled the industry which it represented. 
At tlieir prime they were responsible for their trade ; and no 
member of it could conduct himself in a way contrary to the regu- 
lations drawn up by the guild. A craft or an industry was then 
m a very real sense (whatever the legal sense may have been) a 
corporate body. Each member had Ins own workshop maybe; 
his work was carried through by himself ; and he received his 
payment in person. To that extent he was an individual. But 
all these personal matters were performed according to the rules 
of the guild, and within very close limits to be discussed here 
presently — the principle of this limitation liue being that there 
were more important things in hie than personal gain or profit. 
The borough was another vital group in the mediaeval system, 
closely linked with the guild groups over which it ruled as a higher 
and co-ordinating power it was in a large degree an independent 
unit in mediaeval life, m a sense iar beyond its position to-day. 
The mediaeval borough’s great pride was to exclude the king’s 
justices and the king's tax-collectors from its boundaries, an ideal 
not always reached. But the mediaeval monarch did not lightly 
challenge the l ight of his boroughs to rank as independent oases in 
the kingdom. If they would pay his taxes, he was ready to allow 
them to govern themselves, with the aid of tlieir guilds, as it might 
he arranged between these groups. Internally the boroughs con- 
trolled their trade between citizens ; externally, through the allied 
Vul. XC— No. 536 2 U 
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guild-merchant, they conducted the trade with stiangeib. A great 
part of the go\erning of mediaeval England was done under the 
sanction oi the boroughs’ charters. 

There was another kind of mediaeval group, and this of a very 
different kind. The Fnthborh or Frankpledge was the mutual 
1 esponsibihty that the men of the tvthing had for the crimes ol 
their fellow-members. The tything, as its name implies, was 
usually a group of teu men who were compelled by law to pledge 
themselves to satisfy any legal claims against a member of their 
group who could not be made to do justice personally. In earlier 
days it had been the kinsfolk who had been held responsible ; when 
tins natural link became weakened the communal instinct ol the 
Middle Ages demanded that something else should take its place ; 
and the artificial tything was formed and became a prominent 
institution of the eailier part of the period. 

If one digb to find the foundation of this imperative desire m 
mediaeval society for the social group, it will be discovered that it 
w as partly the cause and partly the effect ol a still more profound 
character oi those times. The mediaeval man was trained to 
place the welfare of the whole society, or at least of the whole 
group or town, before any advantage to himself as an individual. 
He may not have formulated that idea in Ins conscious mind ; 
nevertheless it w as implied in almost every one of the great insti- 
tutions and ideals ot the Middle Ages. It was not perhaps alto- 
gether an uuselhsh idea ; for a citizen or a craltsman might easily 
see that he was stronger d he stood as one of a compact group 
instead of alone as an individual. It may well be that it was 
on sound Darwinian prpinciples that the altruistic instinct sur- 
vived in the Middle Ages; because the men and women who 
thought unselfishly were ]ust those who were most likely to build 
up a strong group that would sun no as against the selfish 
individuals who were always playing lor their own hand first. 
J >ii t whatever the reason, mediaeval ethics placed the social unit 
belore the individual. In a very practical form we can lind this 
ideal in almost every rule and regulation ol the trade guilds. 
Most of them were devised to prevent a member doing anything 
whuh was against the interests of Ins fellow -members, or (still 
more altruistically) against the welfare of the general public. 
Thus, wardens were appointed to inspect all workshops in order 
that no craftsman should unfairly compete against his fellows or 
cheat Ins customer, by making unsound wares. The members 
nm-t not “teal a maich on comrades by working at night or on 
public holidays ; and this rule was enforced also for the reason that 
night work was likely to be bad work and therefore dishonest. 
And there was a mle compelling sale in open market, whereby 
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men might be restrained from unscrupulous bargaining ; there 
was even a rule that a good bargain in the purchasing of stock or 
raw material must be shared with all other members. 

It was not merely in the details of the guild regulations that 
the communal instinct of the Middle Ages was revealed. The 
whole structure of economic and social life was impregnated with 
those two great ethical principles that it was immoral to exceed 
the ‘ just price ’ or take usury. Mankind has never been asked 
to obey any laws of wider significance than these. If enforced 
to-day they would stand modern society on its head and make 
our present economic system impossible. Even in the Middle 
Ages they were far from being always obeyed, but there was 
not a man who did not feel that he ought to obey them, and 
there were few who disobeyed without a trembling for the possible 
consequences to the purse, the body and the soul. It is not 
unfair to say that there are to-day few leaders of trade and 
commerce who would not laugh (at least in their sleeves) at such 
ideals. It is doubtful whether there are any who have become rich 
in modern commerce without disobeying the above two great laws 
every hour of Iheir business lives. The world may yet come to 
realise that Raint Thomas Aquinas and his fellow-ecclesiastics pro- 
pounded in the ‘ just price ’ ( justuw pretium ) a more fundamental 
economic law than most of the subtle distinctions of the modern 
professors of political economy. The ‘ marginal shepherds ’ and 
the ‘ consumers’ rents’ are but the parlour tricks of their science 
compared with the universal sweep of the laws against usury and 
profiteering. The mediaeval men drove the iiMirer and the 
profiteer out of their church and out of decent society. Modern 
society more usually makes them both millionaires and peers. Of 
course mediaevalisin produced its Poles, Dukes of Suffolk, 
and many like them ; but they were exceptions ; and the fact has 
to be recognised as a vital distinction between the two periods. 
The common man perhaps did not often reach the moral ideals 
of the scholastic fathers and philosophers : nevertheless, take it 
all in all, the indecency of undue trading gains was an everyday 
conviction and an economic law, as well as a schoolman’s 
philosophy. It is significant that the argument of the just price 
did not rest on professional economic analysis, but on the general 
public estimate of w hat was fair. In the words of Professor 
Cunningham : 

The just price is known h\ the common estimation of what the thin" 
H wort]): it is known hy public opinion ns to what it is ripht to pive for 
♦ hat article under ordinary circumstances. 

In other words, the mediaeval man had a social instinct that could 
interpret fair dealing into everyday terms and prices. Justice 
and common sense were near akin. 
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It necessarily followed from this mediaeval -belief that trade 
in those days had a very different basis from what it has to-day. 
Now there is a generally accepted axiom that a man goes into 
trade in order to make as much money as he can. Of course 
there were plenty of Dick Whittingtons in the Middle Ages : 
but they did nothing very extravagantly grasping, after all, and 
they were abnormal persons on the whole : whereas to-day they 
w'ould find themselves supported by practically the whole City 
of London, who would regard as a joke their few remaining 
scruples about making money. In the mediaeval period the 
normal man regarded his work as the supplying of goods and 
services which his neighbours asked of him ; and until the goods 
were demanded they were, as a rule, not made. When they 
were made it was essentially a production for the use and at the 
demand of the user. In the ordinary course of things production 
took place at a price which was a fair exchange for the services 
and work rendered. 

Now’ superficially that may seem to he what happens to-dnv. 
Yet in practice something very different occurs A manufa< turer 
does not have this close connexion with the user; he does not 
produce only when he 1 - requested to do so : lie produces whenever 
he sees any chance of making a profit on the transaction. 
Suppose there is a market for only ten thousand pairs of hoots 
Three manufacturers will willingly undertake to make the whole 
amount if they feel sure that their price will win the market and 
drive out the rest. In other words the\ aiv piepared to take part 
in a gamble for profit-* which must result, on the facts, in twenty 
thousand pan- being wasted. In a sWem of production for 
profit the fact of a balance of waste is incidental; the only need 
of the producer is profit on his own part ol the transaction The 
manufacturer of 1o-da\ produces for a*- lug a surplus profit as he 
<an get. The craftsman of the Middle Ages had not got beyond 
the simpler attempt to produce an article which was ordered of 
him, in return for a normal living wage. It will he argued that 
in practice everything works out all light under the modern 
competition for profit : that sooner or later everyone gets what he 
wants and no one produces what no one demands. But the facts 
do not hear out that optimistic statement I’nder the media wa l 
system it would have bet n almost impossible for England to he 
glutted with cotton and woollen good- whxh most people want, 
yet only a few can afford to bin. I'ndci piodection for use it 
would be almost impossible for Europe to Ik* filled with underfed 
and underclothed unemployed wdio are onl\ too willing to make 
what they can use, whereas the whole of modern industry is 
stopped unfil the manufacturers can mala* a profit. Then* is a 
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significant blending of the virtues of common sense and good 
morals about this characteristic of the Middle Ages, and in this 
way it is peculiarly typical of the period. 

The mediaeval man w as a realist ; he lived in close touch 
with nature ; he knew more of the sunset and the sunrise than 
of cinema houses ; he was not swept over unknown ground by a 
railway engine ; he had to tramp or ride (and therefore know) 
every mile of the way. He had no newspapers and few politicians. 
Outside the realistic facts of his everyday work and play the 
mediaeval man had a limited world as it was measured by miles. 
But there was one great fact which w T as neither limited nor 
realistic. He belonged to a Church which covered all the 
civilised world that he had ever heard of, and more. It was a 
Church which was interlaced with almost every moment of his 
life; it had neither become a convention nor a superstition. Its 
worshippers both attended and believed. It was a Church which 
not only ventured to teach its members how to die in safety to 
their souls ; but it gave continual orders concerning the everyday 
affairs of their lives on earth. As we have seen, it persistently 
taught the necessity for the just price and the immorality of 
usury. The history of the influence of the Church in the Middle 
Ages would he the history of almost all of it. Whereas it would 
be possible to write the history of to-day without mentioning 
that there was a Church of England at all. The deeds of modern 
archbishops and bi-hops are mainly recorded in the Church 
magazines and the rehgioiis Pro^s. In the Middle Ages they 
were usually the Prime Mini ■dels and the chancellors of the 
kingdom. Betket, Langton, ( irn-soteste, and dozens more, are 
among the biggest names in English history ; and the Church in 
whose name they spoke was the biggest fact in mediaeval life : 
even in the most material <-011-0 it was the greatest landlord 111 
Europe. It was long on the balance of history whether the Pope 
of Home would not humble the Kmpetor to be his obedient vassal ; 
and Europe might have become a vast state under a universal 
Church that knew not hound, an nor race, and preferred God’s 
Peace to the shedding of blood. 

But there is little need to dream of might-have-beens. During 
the Middle Ages the Church of Home w~as a great ruling powder 
when kings and nations were rather uncertain quantities. The 
mediaeval man dreaded the anger of the Bishop of Home and 
his local officers long before the king's writ would have conveyed 
much moaning to his mind or compulsion to his will. It is 
immaterial for the purposes of this argument whether it w’as a 
superstition or a icnsoned faith -perhaps the distinction is yet 
unsolved bv the philosophers. What is material is that there 
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was no problem more continually in the mind of the mediaeval 
man than the question ; ‘Will the Church approve if I do this? 
Will it disapprove if I do that? ’ To-day the question would 
more frequently be expressed : ‘ Will the policeman interfere if 
I do this? ’ This distinctive valuation of persons in the two 
periods, this contrast between the policeman and the parson, 
between the constable and the cardinal, demands careful noting 
in an estimate of the characteristics of the Middle Ages. The 
mediaeval Church had a vast theology concerning Heaven which 
only concerns us indirectly at the moment ; but what is important 
here is that it had innumerable rules about the earth. Super- 
ficial jiersons have pictured the Middle Ages as a period which 
was mainly occupied in pillaging raids between rival barons. Of 
course it was not so, but that trouble did exist, and selfish fighting 
was undoubtedly an intolerable social nuisance. Into this prero- 
gative of lords and kings the Church intruded with a Pax ccclcsiac , 
or the Peace of God : it pronounced excommunication on all 
soldiers who did violence to a peasant, to any woman, to priests or 
pilgrims, to a farmer’s cattle or his tools, or to a church. That 
was a most drastic rule The ideal was not the full practice, of 
course, and only the French were civilised enough to give any 
\ery precise obedience to such a rational and moral code. Then 
the Church went further; by the Truce of God all fighting was 
forbidden on certain day s and at certain seasons. At its highest 
claim (about the time of the Norman Conquest of England) the 
truce was to la*t from every Wednesday until the following 
Monday morning of each week; and all Lent and Advent, the 
festival days of the Virgin and the Apostles and some of the 
saint* were likewise decreed free from w T ar. Having just seen 
all Europe fighting loi four years without a break (except the 
first Christmas Day », we are in a jiosition to recognise this as 
another noteworthy difference, between the mediaeval system and 
the modern. 

There is another wide generalisation which one can make of 
the Middle Ages; it was a period of good taste in matters of Art. 
The statement can he put into concrete form by placing West- 
minster Abbey, a triumph of the thirteenth century, beside 
Tyneside factories and yards, one of the triumphs of the 
twentieth. Or put any typical piece of ancient craftsmanship 
beside any equally representative collection of modern wares. 
Jt is not a question that can be disputed ; the Middle Ages had a 
fine instinctive taste in form and colour; if we arrive at its equal 
to-day it is the result of some abnormal art school, a freak in 
an ocean of vulgarity and the impossible. It is quite fair to 
take their eathodrals and fbeir illuminated manuscripts as typical 
of the ait of the modiaewl men ; it is altogether just to take our 
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modern villas and our modern cotton designs as representative 
of the taste of to-day. Mediaeval man, it would seem almost 
instinctively, produced beauty when he worked with his hands; 
modern man blunders into artistic crime every time he turns the 
crank of his machine. Mediaeval man w*as an artist without 
being very astonished at his performance ; the modern artist is 
so unexpected that he gets much written about in the newspapers. 

Finally, there is one characteristic of the Middle Ages which 
usually raises violent denials when it is stated. Nevertheless 
there is much to be said in support of the assertion that the 
mediaeval system was more democratic, more respectful of 
personal freedom, than modern government. To those who 
think of the Middle Ages as an orgy of baronial tyranny, and the 
twentieth century as a triumphal march of victorious universal 
suffragists enforcing their opinions at the polling booth, of course 
the new seems better than the old. But both sides of the picture 
are dreams of intellectual hysteria and have very little to do with 
the facts. There were plenty of mediaeval barons, and they 
were often cruel tyrants ; there are plenty of modern voters, but 
if their votes really get what they desire, then it would appear 
that their desires are somewhat confused. Admitting that the 
mediaeval system was much ruled by barons, it is historically 
arguable that no castle lord of the Middle Ages had over his 
men one fraction of the power which a modern millionaire has 
over the whole nation. The baron could demand many services 
from his villeins ; but they were services which were generally 
fixed by the customs of the manor, as enforced in the manor 
court — where the villein sat as one of the men who declared 
the law. It would have been as abnormal for a lord to drive 
a villein from his strips of the manorial land as to-day it would 
be unusual to poison an objectionable tenant. Further, the 
baron had his duties if he bad rights. In those days the poor 
man did not do very much of the fighting. Warfare was a legal 
obligation laid mainly on the well-to-do gentlemen, who owed 
knight-service. The peasant was liable most rigidly (as became 
an age of communal unselfishness) as a member of the popular 
militia or fyrd for home defence : but if the king wanted to go 
adventuring for spoils abroad, then he (speaking generally) could 
scarcely compel even the gentlemen to follow him ; and if he 
wanted humbler soldiers lie had to get them by voluntary enlist- 
ment and to pay for them in wages. It w r as the gentlemen who 
got most of the spoils of aggressive war, and mediaeval justice 
provided that they should therefore do the fighting. The landed 
proprietor had the duty of protecting the people who worked. 
Sometimes he got too big a share of the spoils ; but he did not 
get so much as the modern millionaires who stopped at home 
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and made fortunes during the recent Great War of 1914-1918 — 
when war in France was in fact the only possible form of home 
defence. 

Such appear to be the main principles in which the Middle 
Ages were distinct from the period that succeeded them. They 
are very substantial differences. It, would be also useful to find 
the fundamental likenesses ; the points wherein the man of to-day 
is closely related to the man of the past. It might be discovered 
that the change of system has not necessarily brought about a 
change of society in its deeper essence, but only a surface change 
of temporary existence. It might therefore follow that it would 
be easier than some people imagine to go hack to many of the 
principles of the older days if we desired them. 

G. K. Stir lint, Tvylor. 
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It is singular, considering Napoleon’s intense dislike of doctors, 
that fate decreed they should be much in evidence during his life, 
and quite astonishingly so during the last scenes of the tragedy 
at Longwood, which ended on that stormy night of May 5, 1821, 
with the setting of the sun, when the soul of the ‘ Eagle ’ passed 
out in the wind and rain to its rest. 

With but one exception too, these men were of British nation- 
ality. Fate with another touch of irony deprived him of the 
attention of any member of the nation by which he had become 
great, as his own physician — Mningaud or Maingault — declined 
to leave France for exile with the fallen Emperor. 

So at the last the only member of the medical profession to 
attend him, except the English, was — as we shall see later — a 
very poor specimen indeed, from the first of the three islands 
with which his fate was so intimately associated, ^\z. Corsica, 
Elba, and St. Helena. Truly another proof of fate’s irony and 
of the saying ‘ On revient tou jours a ses premieres amours.’ 

The list of medical men who were so much in evidence at 
the last includes Baxter, Warden, O’Meara, Stokoe. Arnott, 
Shortt, Antommarchi, and the rest. And their writings, also 
statements — or rather mis-statements — also the double-dealing of 
two at least of the crowd — were the cause of that storm of abuse 
which culminated in the Hudson Lowe controversy and the ruin 
of an upright — if somewhat stern — and honourable man, and has 
not yet quite died down. It was no less a person than Sir William 
Butler who said in a lecture at Torquay in January 1908 that 
‘the object sought bv the English Ministry of 1815 was not the 
exile, but the speedy death of Napoleon.’ 

A well-known writer on the subject, too, empties the vials of 
his wrath and scorn on the ministers of that day, among them 
Bathurst, that ‘ennobled dullard,’ and ‘his servant' Hudson 
Lowe. Yet a recent French writer on the last days of Napoleon 
makes no complaint on this score, but, on the contrary, mentions 
the constant appeals to this * monster of cruel tv.’ to intervene 
in the numerous disputes lietween Bonaparte and Antommarchi, 
when he came ‘en toute hate’ to Longwood. In the last days 
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he sent veal jelly from Plantation House — this being the only 
thing Bonaparte could retain — as well as a cook, who made such 
excellent soup that Count Montholon told Captain Lutyens (the 

orderly officer) ‘ It was so good the d d doctor would not let 

him eat much of it ! 

Perhaps, however, the events of the last few years may have 
cleared the mental vision of these Bonaparte enthusiasts, and 
made them realise what the feeling of the public was with regard 
to * Boney ’ a century ago : also the analogy between him and 
another Emperor, so far as the menace to the peace of Europe 
was concerned, for whom the same island was, more than once, 
suggested as the best place for his retreat. 

Tfi: Emferors Contempt for Doctors \nt> Medicine 

To return however to nos moutons — Napoleon's attitude 
to doctors and medicine. His contempt for the former and his, 
then, very heterodox ideas with regard to the latter are very fre- 
quently referred to by writers and biographers. He never missed 
an opportunity of arguing on the subject of medicine and the 
medical profession with any doctor or surgeon he came across. 

A Few Arguments 

Mrs. Abell, the daughter of Mr. Balcombe of 1 The Briars,’ 
where Bonaparte spent the first portion of his stay at St. Helena — 
till Longwood was ready — writes in her reminiscences : 

On the occasion of a party, n very clever medical man, after a long 
conversation with the Emperor on the subject of his profession, declared 
his astonishment to my father at the knowledge he possessed and the 
charm and brilliancy with which he reasoned on it. though his theories 
were somewhat heterodox. Xai»oleon told him that he had no faith in 
medicine, and that his own remedies were starvation and the warm bath 
At the same time he professed a higher opinion of the medical — or rather 
surgical — profession than of any other. 

George Warden, medical officer of the Northumberland , writes 
to his fiancee — Miss Hutt — in IRlfi : 

I scarcely think I eat a mouthful, so completely, and perhaps unkindly, 
did Najsdeon tease me with questions. The subject ‘ Physic,* and J 
endeavoured to stand my ground manfully. Fie has an aversion to 
medicine. 

On another occasion lie somewhat took the good doctor aback 
by asking him sarcastically ‘ How many people have yon killed 
since yon started to practise? ’ To which he replied that his con- 
science ‘did not reproach him with having killed anyone.’ To 
this Napoleon only laughed, and said ‘Lew medpfins penvent se 
(romper, * 
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He was something of a fatalist, too, as he told Dr. Warden 
on another occasion : 

Notre corps est une machine k vivre; il est organist pour cela, c’est. 
sa nature. . . . Notre corps est comme une montre qui doit aller un certain 
temps. L’horloger ne peut le manier qu’h tfttons et lea yeux band6s. 

When Antominarchi begged him to have confidence in him — 
this was on October 14, 1820 — he pulled his ears, and said 
mockingly : 

L’art de gu<$rir, mon clier docteur, n'est autre que eelui d’endormir, de 
calmer rimagination. Voilh pour quoi les anciens s’etaient affubl^s de 
robes, dc vetements qui frappcnt et qui imposent. Vous avez abandonne 
le costume; c’est ii tort. 

Ten days later the argument is resumed, after the doctor has 
persuaded him to take something to relieve the pain from which 
he was suffering so acutely. In reply to the Corsican’s plea that 
there were remedies of known efficacy, Napoleon retorted : 

Oui! coniine ceux quo Corvisart donnait ii Plinperatrice ! Des pilules 
de mie de pain qui opdraient cejiendant a merveille.’ Marie-LouiBe ne 
manquait pas de m'en vauter los bons effets! Et voila comme ils sont 
t ous ! 

As the doctor protested, the Emperor continued : 

E'euu, l’air, la proprete, formaient le fond de mon dispeusaire. ... Jo 
m’6curtais peu de cos moyens. . . . Vous riez de ma mSthode? Soit, riez 
a l’aise. Vos confreres on riaient aussi on Egypte, mais l’exp^rience tit 
voir que ma flanelle et mes brosses valaient mieux que lours pilules. 

Apropos of Corvisart, it was the fact of his being 4 un ennemi 
des rem&des, et les employ ait fort peu,’ that led to his being 
attached to the Imperial household, and loaded by his master 
with marks of favour, not always deservedly. The fact that he 
was blunt, rough and impatient perhaps made linn somewhat of 
a congenial spirit, as though Napoleon had a considerable charm 
of manner when he liked, there were many times when his 
manners were of the same type, and anything but Imperial. 

Blistering seemed to be the main remedy relied on by Corvisart 
in the case of Napoleon, whilst the latter’s favourite method of 
curing himself of any disorder — according to Antominarchi — was 
the ‘ opening of wounds to give a vent to the humours.’ The 
doctor records the following curious occurrence, on one of his 
visits : 

The Emperor was uneasy and agitated; I advised him to take some 
calming medicine. ‘ Thanks, Doctor,’ said he; * I have something better 
than your pharmacy. The moment approaches, I feel, when Nature will 
relieve herself.’ In saying this he threw himself upon a chair, and, seizing 
bis left thigh, tore it open with a kind of eager delight. . . . His scars 
opened anew, and the blood gushed out. . . 4 I told you so, Doctor; I am 
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now better. 1 have my t*eriods of crisis, and when they occur 1 aiu saved.’ 
... A kind of lymph issued at first abundantly, but aoon ceased to flow, 
and the wound closed of itself. 4 You see,’ said Napoleon, 4 that Nature 
wants no assistance: when there is superabundance, an over-fulness, she 
expels the excess, and the equilibrium is restored.’ This singular pheno- 
menon excited my curiosity ; I enquired into every circumstance connected 
with it, and ascertained that it was of regular oceuirence, and dated from 
the siege of Toulon. 

So much ior his attitude towards doctors and medicine, not 
perhaps to be wondered at in view of the heroic treatment pie- 
scribed and in l'a\our a century ago, but which put him a long 
way in advance of his time in such matters. Dr. Warden tells us 
that he strongly disapproved of the English custom of bleeding, 
and was in layout* oi * ivmedes mnocens ’ and also that lie hud 
contemplated introducing a law forbidding the use of * remedes 
heroic] ues . 1 

It will therefore be easily understood that the medical men by 
whom he was surrounded in these last wean’ du\s had no easy 
time of it and must ha’se found him a very difficult patient. In- 
deed, it must be owned that the task of everyone concerned with 
the Napoleonic entourage was not an easy one. More often than 
not, to use a vulgar but expressive simile, they must hu\e had 
‘ a hell of a time * with them all, when we knew’ that they quarrelled 
so much among themselves that meals together, at one peiiod, 
were impossible. 

TWO MlDKAL MibCUlLl* -M AI yLJJS . 

As to the doctois, the chief offenders were O’Mcaia and Antoin- 
muichi. The iorniei , in his Voice Jrom St. lltlena , was the duel 
cause ol the downfall of Sii Hudson Lowe, and the latter, m his 
Last Days of Eapohon, is only io be behe\ed when iccordmg the 
conversations with the Emperor. 

As we know b\ the light oi later e\idente, both ueic quite 
untrustworthy. O’Meara went in a triple capacit} : as Napoleon’s 
medical attendant — and m Ins pay, us British office i , and as 
Admiralty sp\ . He was afterwards recalled - as was Stokoe ior 
much the same kind of offence— at the instance of Hudson Lowe, 
and married a rich old lady as her third husband — whose first 
\ euture in matrimony had been taken nine years bcfoic her last 
husband was born. 

AntoinmarcliTh retold n not much better. He was neither 
cultured nor a lnghh skilled member of the medical — or rather 
surgical — profession. He was one of the curious group chosen by 
Madame Mere and Cardinal Fesch, and sent out by them io Long- 
wood, in response to Napoleon’s appeal. The chief reason Jor 
Antoininai ehi s welcome to Longwood was the tact that he eanp' 
from Corsica, and Naj>oleun could therefore speuk to him m li i 
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native tongue. But be never gained the confidence of his master 
or of his entourage , as is proved by the following reply of 
Montholon to the urgings of Hudson Lowe to see Dr. Arnott : 

Voiis elites vral, M. le Gouverneur, nl l’Emperenr nl mol, estimons 
beaucoup les solns d’Antommnrchi. . . . L’Empereur est dans de manvalses 
mains, voilJi mon avis, et. je vondrais bien Peri tirer. 


‘ Dottoracto ’ from Capo di Corso. 

This distrust was not surprising, seeing that his predilections 
for ‘ les jolies filles de Jamestown’ led to frequent absences from 
Longwood, and neglect of his patient. This brought about scenes 
of violent recrimination, which on more than one occasion ended 
m blows between Napoleon and bis dottoracto maledetto. Several 
times too (according to French authority), on his return from 
a ‘gallant rendezvous,’ Antonnnarchi was lefused admittance to 
the Emperor’s apartments. And once this refusal was conveyed 
m the following scathing terms from Count Montholon : 

Dcpnis qnlnze mois que vous t'tcs dans <v pays, vous n'avez (tonne it Sa 
Majesti' nuciine confianee dans votro earnetere moral. Vous ne jsiuvez 
plus lui etre d’ftucune utilite dans sa niulu (lie. Votre s^jour sera it 
desormnis sans objot. 

And it was only after be bad 1 grovelled in the dust,’ so to speak. 

‘ tit des jiieds et des mains,’ that he was returned to favour, and 
admitted to the presence -not a very heroic one by this time : 
the Emperor unshaven and attired in an old dressing-gown, with 
the lower limbs encased m a flannel bag, ami the room so dark that 
bis features could hanllv be distinguished. 

Wn\i rnF, Aftopsv provi:i). 

Though Dr. \nu>tt bad to be called in at the last, and quite 
gained the confidence of Napoleon, it was, however, Antommarchi 
w ho performed the autopsy the day after his death, in the presence 
ol no iewer than seven British members of the medical profession. 
'They were Drs. Arnott, Shortt, Mitchell, Burton, Mr. Henry 
(Assistant Surgeon 66th Regiment), Mr. Rutledge (Assistant Sur- 
geon 20th Regiment), and Mr. Livingstone (Assistant Surgeon in 
the East India Company’s Son ice). 

This autopsy established the fact that the cause of Bonaparte’s 
death was not the climate of St. Helena, or the rigours of his 
imprisonment, but an internal and incurable disease. The 
stomach was found to be covered with cancerous substances, whilst 
‘ near the pylorus there was a hole sufficient to put the little finger 
in.’ Antommarchi and others had diagnosed lus ease as due to 
diseased liver, but this was found to be quite normal, though 
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somewhat large. Napoleon himself had expressed the fear that 
cancer — from which his father died— was at the root of the trouble, 
though he tried to make out that Longwood had killed him. 

The writer of the Journal of a Dttenu in Paris in 1 814 says, 
however, that he had contracted ‘ a syphilitic complaint ’ at Fon- 
tainebleau, since his residence there (April 1st to 16th). This 
fact was communicated to the Commissioners by General Koller. 
It is again referred to in the report to Sir Neil Campbell — who 
accompanied the Emperor after his abdication — from observations 
made at La Calade, a small village about four miles from Aix, 
where they stopped on the way to Frejus. 

There is no doubt that his boast to Warden that he had only 
twice in his life been in such a state as to need medicine is not 
quite borne out by facts. It was disease which so frequently 
reduced him to coma and inertness, and which was recorded 
among others by one who was with him .‘is a member of the 
Grand Army on that fatal Enssian campaign. 

He writes in 1825 : 

Marshal Oouvlon do St <*\r lias, for what reason I know not. omitted 
to make any mention of the frequent indispositions of the Emperor 
Napoleon was extreme!* nervous, and sickness prostrated his bodily and 
mental faculties to such a degree that he became almost an inert mass 
on these occasions he sometimes slept for twelve hours consecutively, nnd 
on awaking endeavoured to excite his faculties by drinking large quan- 
tities of tea in which a small jiortion of brandy was mixed. Rut after- 
wards. ns misfortunes thickened around him, this tea liocame strong 
brandy punch, so strong that a single glass of it was sufficient to set the 
excellent and simple Duroc to sleep. On some weapons the Emjieror has 
lieen known to drink as much as two bottles full of this lswerage . . . The 
bodily lowers of this great man [Xajmleon] failed him at Hrieime and at 
Montmirail. On this last da\, to rouse his sinking powers, he drank two 
bottles full of brand* punch. Of this the army suspected nothing, lor 
those about his jterson would have considered it foul trencher.* to have 
made known the circumstance. 

Surely these lucts — -recorded, be it noted, by lus eonteinporai ies 
and those who served bun— are sufficient to refute the assertions 
made that England was hi^ murderer. 


Azru.NT Lkwis 
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SPAIN: BEFORE , DURING AND AFTER 
THE WAR 

During the war the attitude of Spain greatly puzzled the Allies. 
Lord Kitchener, speaking with Major-General Sir Charles E. 
Callwell, said that he would give a good deal to have Spain on the 
Allies’ side. 1 The Drench did everything they could to coax 
Spain. It seemed, indeed, as ii‘ they almost feared the danger oi 
an attack. Ex-Ambassador Gerard, passing through Spain on his 
way to America, during his eight days of sojourn there, made the 
btrange observation that she was pro-German, and so he wrote on 
his arrival home. 

In the meantime the Germans were sinking Spain's ships 
right and left, and of what remained those on the Korth Atlantic 
routes were practically commandeered by the Allies. Very often 
Spanish boats were detained in New York, waiting for bunker 
coal, and, what was stranger, for eastbound cargo, because the 
necessary export licences were not granted by the War Trade 
Board to allow merchandise to be exported to Spain. That, of 
course, was happening, more or less, to all the neutral countries, 
but none of them had the peculiar geographical position of Spain 
in that it was surrounded by the Allies. Switzerland, Holland 
and the Scandinavian countries border on Germany. Conse- 
quently it appears that the only result of this policy of the War 
Trade Board in starving Spurn was to exasperate the Spanish 
people. For instance, what difference could a million oak staves 
have made to the natural lv-ources of the United States, those 
staves being so necessary to Spain in order to keep the crops of 
wine and oil from spoiling? The same applies to lubricants. The 
King himself had difficulty in obtaining a special export licence 
for gasoline for his automobiles. 

Although we realised that conditions in the year 1917 and the 
beginning of 1918 were terrible, the policy of the War Trade Board 
impressed the Spaniards as being rather autocratic. The people 

1 ‘ Gibraltar and Ceuta,’ b\ Major-General Sir Charles ft. Callwell, Nineteenth 
Century and After, December 1U1S. Lord Kitchener went to the extreme of con- 
sidering the exchange of Gibraltar for Ceuta, thinking that would be sufficient to 
induce Spam to take part in the war, but the Spanish people are quite awaxe that 
although Gibraltar in precious to ftngl.tnd, it is of no importance to them. 
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became ungeied, and if some mysterious cargo was carried in 
Spanish ships it was certainly not for Germany. 1 met the Captain 
of a Spanish vessel in New York who was very much incensed 
because the only cargo he could get for his ship (for which export 
licence would be granted) was a shipload of tapioca, a commodity 
which is very seldom used by the Spanish, and the final destina- 
tion of which, although landed at Cadiz, was clearly Salonica. 

This procedure was rather dangerous because the whole 
industry of Spain was at that time working for the Allies, and 
Spanish industries were terribly handicapped by the shortage of 
raw materials. Spain was working at full speed for France, 
naturally making profits, but, at the same time, sympathetically 
feeling the tragedy of a neighbour. Everything that was of any 
use was bought by the French, and nobody hindered them from 
doing so — cloth, munitions, mules, minerals, foodstuffs etc. 
There was not the slightest symptom of sabotage on the part of 
any ol the population in the course oi this real help that Spam 
was giving to the Allies. But to expect that Spain would send 
100,000 men to the trenches of France, as Portugal did, was to 
expect a moral impossibility. Spain realised that it was not licr 
Avar. If it had been her war she would lia\e been in the struggle 
with all her men and with all her soul ; such is the temperament of 
the Spanish race. 

Before Spain could have joined forces with the Allies their 
would have been civil war in Spain, and promoted not by pro- 
Germans, but by pro-Spanish people. As a matter of fact, in all 
classes, in all parties, there vs ere a few pro-Germans and a few 
pro- Allies, but the majority, although anxious to see the struggle 
at an end, felt that Spain bhould remain neutral. Why so? Why 
should Spam with her passionate character, always so strong in 
her feelings, stand aside in this last war, the most imposing up- 
heaval the world has ever known, and geographically so near to 
her? Certainlv not for convenience or for selfish sentiments. Tic 
most convincing arguments of the agents of the Allies in their 
propaganda showing why Spain should enter into the war weic 
those of convenience and material gam. Spam could not lose 
in sending one or two corps of her army to France , and consider 
all she could have gamed ! Nevertheless, Spam remained neutral, 
and would be neutral again if she was sure the Allies would win 
a second time Why so? This is one of the things T will try 
to explain in the present article. 

Spam is not realk a Kuioiteun country , and never has been. 
Leaving the discussion ot the original race (verv little help has 
yet been obtained from anthropologists), the positive fact is that 
in antiquity, Phoenicians, Greeks and "Romans conquered Spain 
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only vvitii great iioubie and with little change in the national 
characteristics. The peculiar character of the Spanish-Roman 
writers, Lucan, Seneca, Martial etc., has been noted. In the 
list of Roman emperors Trajan stands alone, with such austerity 
in his devotion to the service of the State that he recalls the 
Catholic King. The same can be said of the Spanish Pope 
Damasus : he is the Trajan of the Popes. When the Roman 
Empire collapsed, Spain, instead of turning her eyes to Europe, 
entered the orbit of African culture. Even now there are more 
c hurches in Spain dedicated to St. Cyprian and St. Augustine than 
to St. Martin and other Saints of Gaul. The old Spanish text of 
the Vulgate has remained for centuries impregnated with Pris- 
eilliamsm ; the Capilula and Prooemia in particular \erge on that 
heresy. 

Put m the Middle Ages when the nations commenced to 
become conscious of themselves Spain struggled alone against the 
Moors for eight centuries, and the help she received on a few 
occasions when u new wave of Moslems was expected to cross 
the Strait was only temporary. On the other hand, she never 
went to the Ploly Land with the Crusaders — that great inter- 
national adventiue where the peoples learned so much of one 
another. The great problem for Spain was the internal one of 
clearing the land. When a King of Castile was asked to join 
the 1 Crusaders he answered that he had enough of the unfaithful to 
fight at home. James the First of Aragon was the only one who 
tried to sail outre-mrr, hut when he was just oft' Majorca he was so 
se\erely batteied in a storm that he decided to return home. The 
policy of Mediterranean expansion of his son, Peter the Third, 
who conquered Sicily m the thirteenth century, was the first step 
toward participation in Italian affairs, but this Mediterranean 
policy of the House of Aragon was rather a monarchic under- 
taking. Except the merchant class of Catalonia, who, with 
meagre success, tiled to compete with the Genoese and the 
Venetians, even one m Aragon looked upon the Mediterranean 
adventures with indifference. 

At the end of the fifteenth century the Spanish were still 
busy with the Moors at Granada. Fortunately for the world, 
but unfortunately for Spain, Columbus was also at the King’s 
Camp at Granada. The dPcocerv of America did not at first 
appear likely to deter Spam from following her traditional policy 
of expanding towards the South. The great Minister Cardinal 
Cisneros conquered Oran, and the Emperor Charles the Fifth 
directed persona ll\ the landing at Tunis. The Portuguese also 
werehusv in Morocco. Put that natural movement of Spain into 
Africa came to a standstill when America and other lands over- 
seas began to drain the Peninsula of her best men. Very soon 
Vol. \C No ;>:u; *> x 
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Africa aiid its possibilities were forgotten. From this moment 
the heart and soul of Spain were centred in America, and it was 
there the Spanish settled, and there the best of the Spanish spirit 
concentrated. If Spain was again mixed up with European 
politics it was purely b\ monarchic interest, as much in the Low 
Countries as m Italy . If the Spanish people went to Italy it 
was certainly not to take part in the spiritual mo\emcnt of tin* 
.Renaissance, but to act as the standard-bearers of the Catholic 
idea, which was accepted without discussion. 

It is curious how little the spirit of the rest of Europe has 
been absorbed and understood by Spain. We have, of course, the 
penetration of a few of the French ideas in the Middle Ages, 
chiefly Gothic architecture, some Retrarchism in the fifteenth 
century, later something of the spirit of the Northern mystics 
(Tauler, Rinshroek, Kempis), but we find Spain still intellectually 
self-centred and original, though infiltrated with Orientalism first 
and Americanism later. 1 was extremely surprised on my trips 
tluough Ameiica to liml that Spain not only gave so much to the 
lands iicio"s the ocean, but that she received also so much in 
exchange. It is true that many cities of America are still purely 
Spanish, hut large suhuihs of Cadiz, Barcelona, Seville could he 
mistaken tor districts of American cities. Very often the 
emigrants return from America not onh wealth} , hut also having 
acquired new tastes. Frequently also they bring Lack with them 
Ameiican wi\es and children. The monastic orders have large 
jKissesMons overseas, and the members have been in the habit of 
crossing backwards and forwards. 

Rut if Spain was able to associate herself with the Latin 
ecclesiastical culture of Africa and afterwards to give and mono 
so ninth irom America, 1 repeat that Spam did not adapt her- 
self to the complicated life of Europe with its spirit of philosophy 
and science and its freedom of the mind. It is a most curious 
fact that during the time of the wars of Italv and the Low 
Countries the Spanish tia\elled freely, but leturncd home onlv 
to he more Spanish than ever. For instance, the architect of 
the most characteristic Spanish building, the Escurial, was a 
disciple of Michael Angelo, and another disciple of the Buonarroti, 
called Berruguete, was the head of the Spanish school of sculptors, 
so severe and so national. Some of those Spanish artists of the 
Renaissance went to Italy and studied there for scores of years 
without being changed much in what was really important to 
their art. The greatest of nil the Spaniard*, Velazquez, went there 
twj<e, and on ea<li occasion eainc hack perhaps a better painter, 
hut (crtamly also a more Spanish one. Cervantes trumped 
through It.ih a L f r<at deal, and you sec the Jesuit Take also the 
case of I libera. He escaped to Italv very voting and never returned 
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to Spain, nevertheless he kept to the last the characteristics of 
his people. 

On the other hand, when a great, a really ambitious soul, 
arrived in Spain he was so tragically impressed by the surroundings 
that in many instances he became the best exponent of the Spanish 
spirit — more Spanish than the Spaniards. The example of El 
Greco is the strongest proof how Spain not only repudiates any- 
thing foreign, but has the faculty of absorbing and cultivating the 
valuable foreign elements that come into her land. The same 
applies to the Emperor Charles the Fifth. His possessions 
extended from the Danube to the North Sea, from Palermo to 
Panama, but it was a dry valley in Spain with only a few trees 
around a monastery that he chose for the retirement of his last 
^ears. Philip the Second was also a foreigner. He came to 
Spain when lie was already a full-grown man, and, except on 
one occasion, remained there all his life. Such examples from 
the past, I think, should prove that very little can be expected 
to-day from any penetration of European ideas into Spain. When 
a foreigner goes to Spain, taking over a Government position 
in order to introduce a modern invention or the scientific spirit, 
or when a manufacturer imports technical men to improve his 
industiy, these foreigners rapidly assimilate themselves to Spanish 
customs and are the first to attend the bullfights every Sunday, 
or else they become so discouraged that they return to Europe at 
the first opportunity. 

In short, all the European sentiments of modern times are 
strange to Spain. When Spain reached our days, exhausted and 
discouraged, she was a country by herself, of very peculiar charac- 
teristics, indifferent to what was going on beyond the Pyrenees, 
and regarded with a like indifference by the rest of Europe. The 
last proof of the good-will of the world toward Spain was the 
Treaty of Pans after the American-Cuba War. There the 
Americans helped themselves, without any word of sympathy for 
Spain from the Governments of Europe, because there is no doubt 
that tlie Spanish expected Cuba to he lost, but there was no 
revolution at Porto Pico, and the trouble in the Philippine Islands 
did not amount to much. Nevertheless Spain was left alone in 
the Treaty of Paris, and the Spaniards realised that they could 
not count on anybody hut themsehes. This was simply just, 
because Spain ne\erdid much lor the rest, hut, on the other hand, 
nobody ought to ha\e expected Spain to have great feeling for any 
of the belligerents during the European War. She looked on 
at the gigantic struggle with immense curiosity, hut with not 
so much sympathy as would have been the case had the war been 
between Chile and Peru. This is why everybody misunderstood 
the attitude of Spain during the war. 
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Some people however may believe the statement that Spain 
is not spiritually a part of Europe is only a paradox made 
in order to excuse her for not taking part in the war. The 
examples of a few individuals being or not being absorbed by 
Spain, or of a few* Spaniards remaining unchanged by their travels 
abroad, prove nothing. Inigo Jones, with all his Palladianism , 
still remained an Englishman after his trips to Italy. England 
had kings of foreign race ; Van Dyck is almost an English artist ; 
Jean de Boulogne becomes Italian. But nobody will dare to 
present William of Orange and Van Dyck as the best exponents 
of the English soul, as the Spanish do with El Greco and Philip 
the Second. To others such words of secession will sound almost 
as cowardice. Nowadays, when European civilisation is conflict- 
ing with so many difficulties, the desertion of one country (no 
matter whether it be Spain or any other) is certainly not encourag- 
ing. It seems like a partner trying to avoid liabilities in the days 
of bankruptcy. ‘ Eet us stand together,’ some will say, ‘ and we 
shall clear the sky. Europe is not too old. Why do you talk of 
bankruptcy? We want you Southern people with your racial 
characteristics, half-Creole perhaps, but still h\ing in Europe. If 
you do not help us in war, you can help us m peace. Your name 
is still an asset.’ 

But the idea of Spain being only geographically a part of 
Europe was discussed b\ the Spaniards themselves m the mo'-t 
dramatic circumstances. After the American-C’uba War (which 
we vet call in Spain ‘The Disaster’) it was ewdent that Spain 
lacked something nece^arv if she wanted to li\e in the modern 
world. The great e\)x*rience of the war was not the rout of the 
army, it was the collapse of a faith. We relied on certain prin- 
ciples of honour, valour, right and tradition, which failed com- 
pletely. We lacked that sense of comprehension, of adaptability, 
which is called, in individuals, science of living —in politics, diplo- 
matic art. skill and tact. 

We acted dogmatically in all the struggle Tuba lias to sur- 
render first ; afterwards we will give her all she wants. Was she, 
Cuba, not a daughter 0 Who made her 0 Who filled her with 
temples and palace*? Who gave her language and blood? Why 
should the Americans interfere? Who built her cities? Cor- 
tainfv not Armour s and the Eirst National Bank ! Those were 
the very words used m Spain at that tune 

We acted dogmatically . and the disaster was so enormous that 
nobody caused the monarchy or any special government for the 
catastrophe. The words of ('anovas, 1 War to the fast man, to 
the last peseta,’ were sillv in the ca.se of a )>ossession overseas 
which everyone knew would he lost, even if the war were won. 
Nevertheless, not one particle of common sense prevented the 
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(jo\ cl nuiciit from carrying out its policy of Jr la t/uvrre. 
Consequently, when the war was finished and the teims of peace 
were known, everybody felt responsible and mourned. There 
was not a chance of overthrowing the government or of making a 
lake revolution in order to divert their mind iroin their worries 

This was clear. We were no good for the modern world with 
its ethics, methods and organisation. What were we to do? The 
highly educated Chinese of to-day speak of their troubles with 
expressions similar to those used in Spam after The Disaster. ‘ It 
is \ cry difficult for us,’ they say, ‘to accept the materialistic 
civilisation of Europe. We are not Japan. But on the other 
hand, we must accept some of that material progress, otherwise 
we shall die of smallpox and typhoid fever, if the Japanese do not 
kill us beforehand with then guns.’ The Russians also speak of 
‘ Occidental civilisation ’ as an alien culture. 

‘Materialistic civilisation,’ ‘Occidental civilisation,’ we will 
not say that of European culture. We fully appreciate its import- 
ance and ‘'chievements and do rot wish to speak of it in a dis- 
respectful way. But that type of mind of the European people, 
able to accept two contraries at the same time, that life is founded 
in progress, that progress is founded in science, that science is 
founded ip hypothesis, was not congenial to the Spaniards. 

The discussion started immediately after 1S99. For some 
people, there is no doubt that the lesson of the war was to forget 
the past, start afresh, and enter courageously into the modern life 
of Europe. A new verb was used in alt its tenses — Ktiropeisar 
— a reflexive veil)— luiroprisarsc — to become European. ft 
was necessary not to lose a day. Import progress and with it 
the modern sensibility of our neighbours. A political party was 
formed with tin’s piogramm' 1 , called the Union National, and 
naturally, after a few years of vague propaganda, the elements 
of the Union Xaeional finally dispersed again to the four corners 
from whence they came. Many of the leaders of the Union 
Nacional were not professional politicians. The chief was a 
manufacturer of mirrors and glass m Saragosa, who, for a certain 
length of time, was the most popular figure in Spain. But the 
exponent of the doctrine of Kuroprtsat ion , the philosopher con- 
nected with the Union Xaeional, was Don Joaquin Costa, a 
most brilliant personality and a most charming man. He died 
ten years ago, and the sorrow' conies back to our soul at the 
mention of his name. Costa summarised his doctrine in a phrase : 

‘ The Tomb of the Cid must be locked with seven keys.’ The 
Cid continues to win battles after his death, fighting the Moors 
with arms that have now been routed. Tt was imperative to close 
his grave m such a wav that he could not appear again. Xo more 
dead are winning battles to-day with old swords. Costa preached 
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this doctriue everywhere. He was a tall, handsome man, with 
a beautiful voice burning with enthusiasm. He never ceased to 
write, work or speak : such was the burden he imposed upon him- 
self that the giant was stricken w T ith paralysis. In his last years, 
supj)orted by two fellow-countrymen, he often appeared in Madrid 
to deliver a great speech, preaching repentance to the multitude. 

The doctrine of systematic and rapid Europcisation was dis- 
cussed, of course, and was also criticised. Some accepted the 
convenience of a change only with excuses. Others, such 
as Gunivet, although appearing willing to become modern and 
European, remained unconverted at the bottom of their hearts. 
Ganivet wrote the most glorious books making a joke of modern 
civilisation compaiable only to Sartor Rcsartus lor humour and 
profoundness. But others positively refused to accept Europcisa- 
tion. The best exponent of the programme of the counter-reform 
was Don Miguel de Unamuno, the Hector or President of the Sala- 
manca Cmvcrsity, still li\ing and very much alive. He formally 
declared that he was not 'very keen for Europcisation ; that lie 
would never be ashamed to be called African, >es, African Tcr- 
tullmn and Augustine ! Other people did not go so far. They 
put tilings in another way, saying that Africa should not start 
from the Pyrenees, but rather Spain should be extended to the 
Atlas range. 

This, of course, was the natural policy, namely, to expand 
to the South. Our work overseas was finished and honourably 
linished. We have nothing to lie ashamed of, but we were not 
wanted any longer m America, and the best step to take was 
to get busy elsewhere. We were in the same position in 1S9S 
a.s we were the day before Columbus sailed; even in a better 
position, because we were free of the entanglements ot Italian 
politics. By a singular lortune, Morocco was also in the same 
condition as in 1492. Geographically, the land of Morocco is a 
prolongation ol our own. In that sense it is scientifically true 
that Africa starts at the Pyrenees. From the mountains near 
Granada, we can see the parallel ranges of the Atlas with the same 
glistening snow and the same blue sky. Meteorological conditions 
are the same. Except for the Arabs ( the invaders), the native 
population of Morocco resembles very much what, according to 
the Latin writers, the jKipulation of Spain was in the third 
century n.c. 

Although the discovery ol America distracted us from our 
op|Xii't unities in Africa, we always retained a few landing-points 
m Morocco, called ‘ the Spanish |K>ssessions in Africa,’ viz. Ceuta, 
Melilla and the Cliafannas Islands, valuable jHiints if we. desired 
to expand over there. Our influence has always been predominant 
in Tangier. Our money and language are the only ones used in 
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Morocco for international transactions. These Spanish, posses- 
sions in Morocco entailed on us perpetual skirmishes with the 
tribes around Melilla, and on certain occasions we had to fight the 
forces of the Sultan. I am not old, and yet 1 can remember at 
least two or three of these African wars. They did not amount to 
much, but rather gave an opportunity for mixing with the people. 
It seems that the Africans, just like the Spanish, have to fight in 
order to become friends. 

Except for the fights, wdiicli were, of course, government 
afTairs, the work of penetration in Morocco was chiefly by private 
initiative. Companies were formed to exploit the mines near 
Melilla, for which purpose a section of railway was built. A 
generous, wealthy Spaniard living in Paris supplied the money 
to establish schools in Tangier and Ceuta, a work in which I took 
a small part. The Government, however, practically ignored our 
efforts, and even on occasion disturbed us. For example, when 
Mulai-Hafid dethroned his brother, Abdel-Azis, the Government 
of Madrid prepared an Embassy to visit the new Sultan at Fez. 
We tried then to take advantage of the Embassy and add to the 
staff a scientific mission for research work. Some merchants of 
Barcelona offered the necessary money to pay expenses. The 
Government of the Sultan, through his agent at Tangier, granted 
a special permit and promised to let the Spanish mission study 
in the libraries of Fez — a concession which had been coveted for 
many years past. Notwithstanding this, the Government at 
Madrid did not allow' the mission to accompany the Embassy, 
and this opportunity was lost. 2 

It. is necessary to say that all those initiatives in Morocco were 
not hacked by a stream of immigration. The Spanish immigrants 
continued to flock to America. It is very difficult to change the 
migratory customs of the uneducated classes, which are generally 
those to emigrate from Spain. People settled overseas keep 
inviting friends and relatives to join them, but there is no doubt 
that eventually some of our emigration should he diverted to 
Morocco. We have quite a colony at Oran. 

Unfortunately, in 1905 England and France decided to finish 
their quarrels about Egypt, and in order to satisfy France the 
English gave the French a free hand in Morocco. That bargain 
was opposed only by the German Emperor, and certainly not for 
the benefit of Spain. In 1900 w'e had the Conference of Algeciras, 
where Morocco was divided into zones. Nearly ninety per cent, 
of the land, and by far the best of it, w r as given to France. Spain 
got only a strip on the Northern Coast, called the Biff, that can 
hardly be called a part of Morocco, and is occupied by rebel tribes 

' Find all particulars in Memo it t del' s trebtillx feta V d’Edudit 

fTt/rt/rtfis, 1909 President A, Rahjo \ Finch, fciccrcf.m J. Pijoan Barcelona. 
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that will never be tamed : the Sultan never succeeded in collecting 
any tribute there without fighting. Sucli is the Spanish zone in 
Morocco that there is a strong current of opinion in Spain in favour 
of abandoning it altogether. There, at the Conference of 
Algeciras we had a second failure. Our last chance to expand was 
simply lost. Many people did not realise that it was a failure, 
but it was really a disaster worse than the loss of Cuba and the 
Philip] >ine Islands. Again we began to consider our incapacity 
for living and acting in the modern world, and we were still more 
embittered. 

1 do not wish people to infer from my remarks that we 
Spaniards do not comprehend what modern civilisation means. ] f 
we are not able to help much, a few of ns realise the greatness 
of the modern spirit of research. It is rather with a sentiment 
of sorrow that we speak of our incapacity for full collaboration. 
We do not call modern civilisation materialistic , as the Chinese 
do. We know all the idealistic spirit that is invested in this great 
effort for knowledge. Great deeds, great souls, examples of sell - 
sacrifice every day in order to get nearer to the truth. Some of 
ns have been in the European centres of culture and have been 
accepted there with a love of which we felt unworthy. We know 
what treasures of virtue and nobility are stored in some ol the 
modern scholars. Personally I have had the lortunc* of being 
associated with some of the foreign academical bodies. ] have 
been honoured with the friendship of many gieat men, and 1 keep 
the memory of their comersation as one o] my most piecious 
possessions. I fully understand the import of the traditional 
teaching and learning carried out In the academies and Univer- 
sities of Pntam, Fiance, Germany and the other countries of 
Europe. ])o not imagine that we are Mind and that we rebuke 
these people as materialistic*. We undei stand what kind of woik 
they are doing, and that if severe discipline in the work of resea l el i 
may conduce sometime-, to dry results, their spmt is never con- 
tented, and finds consolation only in looking joiu.nd 

Hundreds of Spaniard." have been re-educated abroad, and tliev 
are doing their very best to keep posted with the new investiga- 
tions Generally they have met great men ah road Aft* i their re- 
turn they are often still comforted in the dullness ol their surround- 
ings when they remember the great seholais of the foieign 
university who opened their eyes to the prospects of science. 
Generally the Spanish student was accepted as a prodigal son in 
the French and Gorman Universities where he med In go. Tn the 
intimacy of the technical seminarium, in the lahoi atoi u- . the ho 1 
place and the most careful attention were given to the Spanish 
student, although sometimes be did rot deserve tlum Since In 
return home hp rvc arc constantly wanderluc ;i- hr thin]. <>( the 
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}iaj>py days of study in tlie little university town under the direc- 
tion of the really great man who was to him better than a father. 
He tries to follow his advice and begin some original work or finish 
in Spain the experiments already started under the direction of the 
master. Some are doing good work, all the more praiseworthy 
because it is produced in spite of terrible handicaps, and often with- 
out scientific material or books. In many cases it is almost a work 
of divination. 

Not only individuals but very active institutes are working to- 
day in Spain with notable results in many branches of science. 
The work is not done in the old universities, but in the new 
institutes founded hy the returned men. It was a great problem 
a few years ago — this of Spanish students returning from abroad. 
Generally they were grafted on to old institutions, and after a 
few years of spiritual drought they were becoming lean and miser- 
able, and, in order to avoid unpopularity, eventually tended to 
forget all they learned in Europe. Now the policy is to gather 
the new T men in new centres and let the old universities follow 
their own course. 

In many other fields some considerable progress has been made 
in Spain during the last few’ years; industry and agriculture have 
adopted improved machinery. A survey has been made of the 
possibilities of the waterfalls to produce electricity, and the work 
is started. Hanking and transportation are much better than they 
were ten years ago. The peseta is worth more than the franc 
\et . 

Spain’s fate seems to he that in a few more years she may 
have a number of scholars, many more progressive men, a few 
more railways, perhaps a better government, hut it is doubtful 
whether the mass of the population will be much changed. There 
seems to he some reason for this world of to-day not being con- 
genial to Spain, which should account also for our political failures. 
We lock the Tomb of the Cid with seven keys, and his bones are 
still quivering. Whv is it that we take actual civilisation as a 
duty, not as a pleasure? Why is it that, in co-operating to 
progress, we seek to participate in the work of others rather than 
to do our ow n work 0 We must tr\ to make this clear in order to 
a\oid further mistakes. 

There is in modern civilisation a principal source of progress — 
namely, the hypothesis. All the law’s are based on some hypo- 
thesis. In all the fields of research very seldom do w r e find as 
a starting-point axiomatic evidence or a dogmatic principle. The 
great results are obtained bv this method : Supposing that snob 
a thiim is true, then we must accept nil its consequences. All 
modern mechanics, for example, are based on the idea that a 
small infinitesimal part hie is equal to nothing, which is meta- 
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physically false. The same applies to many of the other sciences, 
and it is really wonderful to see how this method of hypothesis 
works; but for certain people, and among them the Spanish, 
1 am afraid that it is very difficult to accept. 1 am afraid that 
only people living in certain geographical areas are altogether 
capable of overcoming the apparent lack of evidence. I do not 
think it is a matter of time and that we have now reached a 
stage of civilisation for which dogmas and axioms are things of 
the past. Some of the people living to-day very uncomfortably 
with those modern ideas may be very useful to-morrow when the 
world will work again with dogmas and faith. 

The ancient Greeks, however, seem to have moved quite 
easily in this field of the hypothesis. In a very important point 
Plato does not seem to be at all particular that we should 
have dogmatic belief. ‘ We must believe something,’ he says. 
‘ There are many boats on the shore. We must take any one of 
them to cross the pond of this present life.’ Perhaps this was the 
sane way of acting. Take a boat, no matter which, but as there 
is no absolute certainty of ours being the best we cannot force 
others into it as the only transport to salvation. Here originate 
freedom, liberty, variety, respect, the best elements of the modern 
world. Morals must suffer a little. Some of the boats may have 
rotten timbers politically ; a Pilate may inquire ' What is truth? ’ 
Contempt of faith must lead to the worst crimes. 

The other extreme, dogma imposed as a catholic or uni- 
versal idea, led also in past times to the woiM crimes If 
Spain wa« wrong or guilty it was through believing too much in 
the past, and it seems to be certain that if she is ever in the 
wrong again it will once more he through belief in a dogma, 
not through infatuation with a system of hypothesis. Some- 
times the world is making progress, believing in an absolute 
truth. To-dav this sounds like heresy. All the conquests of man- 
kind are gained by other methods. But there are signs of a 
change. Political liberty is no more an absolute ideal. We see 
examples of it e\ery day. When "Russia goes mad and want-, 
to start a new w orld she does not found it on liberty but on dogma. 
We have to-dav a tendency to universality it is almost a de-ire 
for catholic brotherhood and uniformity. Perhaps it will be 
centuries before Spain is needed again. Tn the meantime she 
marks time and keeps her personality. The South American 
people seem to be of the same temperament. This will bring 
great possibilities for the Spanish rare in the future. It is 
rather curious that although the South American people find 
at present a high form of culture in Paris and London their affec- 
tions still turn towards Spain, for tliev have the presentiment 
that in the course of time Spain will again he the spiritual centre 
of the race 
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Nevertheless, the utility of such a country as the modern Spain 
which I have depicted will, I am afraid, be rather dubious to 
most people to-day. Some will be lenient and will allow her to 
subsist as a picturesque land, an ornament to the world, a kind 
of Museum. Yet very few, 1 fear, will tolerate the existence of 
the rebel to modern ideas for the hope that some day her strange 
spirit may bring another contribution to mankind. 

But it is certainly on behalf of another country that Spain has 
become a barrier to her own progress, and that country is France. 
In Northern Africa France has to-day the most substantial asset 
of any modern Empire. These African lands are not hundreds of 
miles away in the ocean, with people that impose conditions of 
assistance on the Motherland. Morocco, Algiers and Tunis are 
going to be real extensions of France herself as they have been 
in other times extensions of Koine. In a few jears the North 
of Africa will be one of the most flourishing countries in the world, 
supplying the markets of Europe, close at hand, with tropical 
products, early fruits, oil and wines. France has everything she 
requires for the good administration of these new territories. She 
has the be*t civil officials, experienced in dealing with colonial 
questions, and a faithful army. Her position in Africa is safer 
than ever was in ancient times that of Kome. Kome never con- 
trolled the South. To-day the South is almost safe, and below 
the Sahara still stretches France, more Afriquc Fratu;aisc. 

Millions of people will he settled there in the next few T \ears, 
ready to hasten to the Khine at the first call. And France will 
need them. This last war murd he considered only as another 
Germanic war. Most of us in our hearts feel that France will 
face Germany again and without any partners or allies. She will 
not need any. In the future Germany will recover and per- 
haps will have some associates too. It will then he a matter 
of life or c|eath for France to have the control of the Spanish 
railways and a free passage through the Peninsula. Just after 
the war a project was mooted for a railway going from Paris 
to Cadiz and Dakar with a ferry-boat to Pernambuco osten- 
sibly for carrying freight and passengers. But neither Dakar 
nor Pernambuco are distributing centres. Moreover, w r ho is going 
to travel over the sands of the Sahara in a train in order to 
reduce the sea voyage to South America by a few days? Those 
who have travelled on the Soudan Kailway or merely over the 
sandy lands of Florida in the summer will know that the suggested 
Dakar-Paris Railway should he called purely and simply a strate- 
gical railway. Other projects of penetration of various kinds were 
suggested by the French in Spain after the war w*as over. As 
soon as France realises that Glory is the only thing to he gained 
in those mandates of Syria, Eehanon etc., and as soon as she 
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has settled with Germany, she will again begin to give all her 
attention to Spain. 

In view ol‘ the conditions described above what can France 
do with Spain'? We, liberal Spaniards, will assist her with sym- 
pathy, but Spain will certainly not make a good ally. And 
she cannot be conquered. She cannot be destroyed. The vitality 
of Spain is enormous. Homo H in pan i cun is still a strong and 
healthy man. If Spain cannot be left alone she represents one 
of the biggest problems of the world. 

J. Bijoan. 

Fostsceiit 

The latest using oi the Kill tribes, so sudden and so complete, 
has surprised the whole world, and especially Spain. There is 
in the Spanish zone oi Morocco a yearly recrudescence of the fight- 
ing after the crops are gathered in. But this y ear the lighting 
has been of such a nature as to make people inquisitive about the 
real cause. The Bress of various countries is unanimous that 
the Bill tribes had been using a kind of strategy that was unusual 
to them ; also that the natives were directed by European officers 
Of course, for the French and other countries 1 newspapeis, these 
are purely and simply German officers— and as naturally the 
Germans will repudiate this idea. 

Spanish newspapers will accept both hypotheses but the posi- 
tive fact is that the guns were directed by Europeans. This 
accusation of strange elements amongst the Bill tribes is not a new’ 
thing, for, in foimcr uprisings, we lieaid the same story . it may 
be that now some idle ' Bodies ’ are looking for excitement in 
Morocco, but this doc-? not sound likely, and if wc follow Aristotle, 
as spectators ol a drama, we will rather accept what seems like 
the truth than the real truth. It sounds rather improbable that 
Germans of any kind in these times will look for political gloiy 
in the bare mountain^ of the Biff, from winch, were the Spaniards 
expelled, they themselves would never be able to settle. 

The other hypothesis, that of the French helping or directing 
the attacks, may not he the truth, but at least is not absiud. The 
real cause of the strength of the attack this year must be found 
in the fact that in the centre of the Spanish zone is the Fort of 
Tangier, where the Spaniards have no control and which is the 
centre of all international intrigues, as much against the Spanish 
zone (that surrounds the Hinterland) as against the French. 

It is there that the natives got their supply of arms and 
ammunition which they have made use of so lieeJv in this last 
attack. 

The Spa nidi Government on several occasions have pointed 
out the absolute neee^itv of having the contiol ol Tangier. The 
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rebels at their annual fight escape punishment simply by going 
to the shelter of Tangier. On dillerent occasions English reviews 
have spoken about the necessity of the Tangier outskirts, which 
are the field of activity of the chief enemy of Spain — the robber 
i'll Rnisuli. The unfortunate General Silvestre lost the chance of 
smashing him on two or three occasions, when Raisuli was at his 
mercy; hut the protection of Tangier allowed him to restart his 
attacks. It is from Tangier that arms and ammunition are going 
into Morocco, and there is no doubt that it was there that the last 
roup was prepared. 

The results of the present warfare around Melilla will be very 
serious for Spain, not only because she has lost ten years ol a 
steady ad\ance into the occupation of the zone, but also because 
it is evident that another policy is required there. The Riff 
savages cannot he made into Colonial troops, and the Riff tribes 
will never be Colonial subject-.: also there are Europeans to onn- 
leinlwith on the other side. 

WhocuT started the trouble or helped it, no matter if they 
aie German officers pointing guns, or French authorities stopping 
Spain from controlling Tangier, they are playing a serious game. 
An immediate gain may he attained by those German officers f i f 
any) or the French Government, that is actuallv letting the works 
of the Port of Tangier to a so-railed international company , with- 
out consulting Spam and the other countries interested in the 
Ilmteiland. iDalur or donee of the Sultan, dated 2nd dune, 
1021.) There is no doubt that the actual uprising will divert the 
attention of the Spanish Gmeiunu nt Irani the serious affair of 
that ‘concession ’ ot the Port ot Tangier to a concern in which 
Spain lias no control. Cert.nnh Spam will be enormously em- 
bittered if it can he proved that in her fight against one of the 
most ravage races of the world fthose Riff mountaineers without 
law , right at the doors of Europe) m this almost ‘ holy w*ar ’ she 
has to contend with European intrigues. Rut the greatest danger 
of the whole affair is that the possibility will be created of a social 
involution in Spain of the most extreme character. We are now 
hung m such times that no nation of Europe can afford to have a 
Colonial war without having an uprising of the Communists. It 
is evident that Italy, lor instance, would not be able to pass with- 
out great trouble at home through experiences similar to those 
of the first weeks of the Tripoli war, that are analogous with the 
actual uprising around Melilla. The French themselves will have 
difficulties in a ease like this, and we are positive that Labour 
in America will nowadays make impossible an aggressive war in 
Mexico. These examples will. 1 believe, give a little light to the 
kind of dangers apparent now m Spain. The Enreelona revolu- 
tion in 1009— which fniFbed with the execution of Ferrer and 
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other anarchist leaders — was the result of a Morocco affair similar 
to the present one. Two battalions of Spanish troops were sur- 
prised in a night march in a place near Melilla called the ‘ Wolf 
Pass’ fBarranco del Lobo), and the whole column was exter- 
minated, including the General and his Staff. Reinforcements 
were sent immediately to punish the once more invisible enemy, 
and the revolutionaries of Barcelona took the chance (in the 
absence of the troops) to start a movement of the most serious 
nature. If something of this kind is repeated now, the Labour 
elements will have a better organisation with connexions all over 
Spain. The French Communists, who are constantly in touch 
with the Spanish ones, cannot desire anything better than this 
Morocco massacre. 

The internal troubles of Spain may not be aggravated imme- 
diately, but, as the reconquest of the Morocco positions will take 
a long time, the discontent will continue to grow as time goes on. 

In the French Press has appeared a statement that is absurdly 
untrue. It is said there that during the European War troubles 
and aggressions arose in the French zone of Morocco that were 
originated in the Spanish zone. That is not true, because the 
whole of the trouble against which General Lyautey had to con- 
tend in Morocco did not amount to anything. It is now well 
known that the Front of the Allas was the quietest of all. More- 
over, the Spanish had occupied only a little part of their zone, and 
no real safety could be expected by the I’Ve n cl 1 or the Spanish 
with the condition of affairs in Tangier as explained above. It 
is there that mud be found the source of the present conflict : 
and only in gi\ing Tangier to Spain can fuither troubles be 
avoided. It is no use to leeall am more i lie Algeeiras arrange- 
ment, because the French and English agreed to forget it 
According to the Algeeiras pact, Tangier should be an inter- 
national Hinterland right in tbe heart of the Spanish /one. 


J. T\ 
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On the 5th of July, by a majority of 57 to *21, the London County 
Council, the body who will probably in the near future have much 
to do with the organisation of the province of Greater London 
and will inc\itably be compelled to shoulder most of the financial 
responsibility of educational development in that area, resolved 
that : 

Inasmuch as when decisions were come to last autumn for locating 
London University on ground behind the British Museum, it was not known 
that a block of land was available on the Holland Park estate, easily 
accessible from all parts of London, costing much less money, very much 
larger in urea and so affording room for expansion — matters of vital 
interest to the Council as the Education and Town Planning Authority for 
Loudon, the Board of Education and the Senate of the University be 
invited to explore the possibilities of this new site before further action 
is taken on the Bloomsbury proi>osul. 

So far the Boaid and the Senate have not replied. What will be 
their answer, and what action will the County Council take 
thereon ? 

Let us begin by clearing the air and reino\ing certain mis- 
conceptions. The siting of our University, the selection of what 
should become the real uimersitv quarter of the largest concourse 
of population which the world has so far seen, is no small matter, 
and it is curious to find some still thinking that it is a question 
solely tor a group of educationalists, the Senate of the day. The 
persons who think thus hardly do justice to London and the 
future of her education. Win, it should be one of the biggest 
things m town-planning ! For consider what town-planning im- 
plies. To-day it is a phrase on everybody’s lips, but few seem 
to understand it. To many it means no more than the provision 
of opportunities for architectural triumphs. In reality it is a 
proper comprehension of a complex problem advancing step by 
step with our civilisation. Tow n-planning began with the dis- 
covery of a spring of water. It continued with the protection of 
that spring, with the elaboration of security from want and 
disease and enemies. The order and method of military organisa- 
tion supplied, in turn, camps, castles and cities, all planned 
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originally foi defence of life, later on, for conveiiience. But aw 
tile world became more peaceful and number* increased, method 
unlortunately vanished. Within the walls of the cities men 
herded closer and closer; then, bursting through, they spread 
anyhow, lust along the tracks leading to other cities, later filling 
up the ground between these tracks, ft is a question whethei 
there was any town-planning between the tail of the Homan 
Empire and the foundation of St. Petersburg. A century later 
came Washington. Again another century and we ha\e New 
Dellii. But meanwhile, with the population increasing, almost 
e\ eiy where we lmd a happy-go-lucky, unplanned giowth. There 
were exceptions. The great Napoleon swept the world to the cry 
of ‘ Ea glone/ and the tiansf on nation of Baris was part ol that 
victorious movement, while a generation later ins lesser namesake 
carried on the Imperial tradition. But m England we had no 
supreme figure to haul us. Sir Christopher Wren was not strong 
enough, and though individual landlords did their best with small 
areas, London, with its brilliant prosperity side by side with its 
ugly poverty, has grown into a nightmare, wondeiful but temble.- 
Now, at long last, we are awakening to a. lealisation of the 
pnee we must pay Jor our lack of foresight. Town-planning lias 
become a world-wide science, and we have lieie thought humcdly, 
first of fine buildings, then ol workmen's dwellings — home*' toi 
heroes —and a little, lathei perfunctorily, of locomotion facilities : 
while lately our tow n-pianneis have got *o fai as comidei ing the 
im|>oitant problem of zoning, rightly turning their attention to 
the location of fa< tones and other activities which intimately 
concern the iiush 1 ' But wlicii it came to be a question of 
establishing a* a peimancncy our Bimersity, the tine flower of 
our immense educational •system, assuredly the chief of all our 
industries, the town-planning aspect was ignore! One would 
have expected lull debates botii in the Council ami the Senate as 
to whether our 1 mvei-itv was to l)e residential It vv a* not even 
leported on No one spoke up for London's iuttirc In the 
Council the "ite v\a- < on-idered as purely a question for the educa- 
tionalist* ol the daw \\ here did these wo? thy men wuh to go 1 ' 
And they in their turn were somewhat hunt-hearted 'J’liev 
looked out over London ; they icmembeied that thev had been 
twice unfortunate, fir-4 driven lrom Burlington House, now 
warned to quit the imperial Institute, and if they had ambition- 
tnev ‘-titled them. One would have thought that with t heir expel i- 
ence nothing would iiave contented them but a -ate already 
sp.teiou.- and eapabh* of ♦*% «-n greater spaciou-ne- But the up- 
roar over the setting down ol Medford College in Begent s Bark 
had shown them that to attack public open -pates was sacrilege, 
and thev were not imaginative. 
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They did not look far afield. Forgetting that to-day we can 
travel five miles in less time and for less money than we could 
travel one mile two decades ago, they thought they must be 
central, and not knowing of a big central site, they decided that 
they must be content with a little one. This, and this alone, 
can be the reason why, having boasted of the University quarter 
which they proposed to inaugurate, having looked across the river 
at the royally placed Duchy of Cornwall property, at South Ken- 
sington with its museums, its fine roads and large houses, at Ken 
Wood with its splendid timber and its prospect over London from 
the northern heights, and having made our mouths water with the 
idea of an Oxford or Cambridge in London, they deliberately ruled 
out the possibility of anything of this nature, and climbed down 
to 8£ acres in Bloomsbury. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century the fourth Duke 
of Bedford laid out his Bloomsbury estate on the outskirts of 
London. It was admirably arranged, and with its wide streets, 
its well-built houses and pleasant gardens it remains to this day 
a monument of the tow T n-planning foresight of one man at least. 
It was designed as a suburb in which our prosperous merchants 
might live, and for a century such were its uses. To-day the 
actual framework remains, and many of the fine houses, but 
the character has changed. London has swept round it, and 
for miles beyond it, tempting the merchants further afield. Many 
of the best houses are divided up and let as lodgings, or have 
become offices, for the legal profession and the City itself are 
moving north and west. Hotels also, big and little, are springing 
up, and for such uses it is most suitable, being convenient to 
all the activities of the Metropolis, indeed of Northern England. 
Certainly now it is central. This commended itself to our site- 
seekers, this and the very pertinent argument that it was all 
the property of one landlord, a public-spirited nobleman who 
w as prepared to meet them generously ; and once they had argued 
themselves into the belief that they did not want a big site, it 
was obvious that this one would do. At 50,000/. an acre it was 
not cheap, but in a neighbourhood so much in demand for other 
purposes land could not be expected to be cheap. It meant also 
a great deal of destruction and reconstruction, and was inex- 
pansive save at vast cost, but was easily got at, had a good 
old name, and lay between the British Museum and University 
College. Perhaps some whispered that the locality was not a 
very safe down-setting for young people of either sex — Blooms- 
bury sounds w r ell enough, but Tottenham Circus and Soho 
have an evil cosmopolitan reputation — but what did that 
matter? — they were only to come there for classes. As they were 

going to live all over London, the University would have no 
Vol XC No. 536 2 Y 
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responsibility for their manners or their morals. And so, faute de 
mieux , the little band of educationalists had their way, the strong 
opposition on the Senate and on the County Council tired out 
and stultified by their undoubted inability to suggest anything 
better. But seldom has there been a more hesitating resolution 
than that agreed to at Spring Gardens on the 19th of October 
1920, recommending : 

That, subject to satisfactory arrangements being made between the 
Government and the Council of King’s College for the reinstatement of 
King's College on the proposed Bloomsbury site, and in the event of the 
University of London accepting this site in Bloomsbury referred to in Mr. 
H. A. L. Fisher’s letter dated April 7, 1920, and provided that adequate 
grants are made by the Government, for the erection of administrative 
buildings on the new site, the Council is prepared to consider an applica- 
tion for a building grant for this purpose subject to the condition that 
the Council's contribution shall not exceed one-third of the contribution 
made by the Government in respect of expenditure not exceeding 1,000,000/. 

Even so, this quaint bundle of provisos only passed the Council 
by fifty-one votes to forty-three, and then solely because no 
alternative was put forward. Had the words ‘Holland House’ 
been whispered on that afternoon there would have been a 
clamorous demand for more time for consideration. 

And then, a month later — a bolt from the blue — suddenly 
it appeared that here was another site which had never been 
explored, much larger, much cheaper, eminently suitable. 

For long it had been seen that Holland Park was slowly 
vanishing under bricks and mortar. Originally the size of 
Kensington Gardens, half of it has already gone, nibbled off 
by the builder along its northern, southern and western fringes, 
some let on lease, some, alas! sold outright; while a notice- 
board had also of late proclaimed that more was m the market, 
and that anyone who chose might purchase and exploit the land 
facing Kensington Road, where the third Lord Holland sits in 
state behind a bronze railing, monumentally inscribed with his 
virtues. But few realised that there remained surrounding the 
old historic house some seventy acres of garden and wood and 
meadow, and it was a new discovery that— for a worthy object — 
much of this is to-day available. 

Here indeeed is a site meriting consideration. Thirty-five 
acres of virgin soil, never up till now' built on, can be bought 
to-morrow. A further twenty or more acres, carrying perhaps 
as many houses standing detached in large gardens, are also 
purchasable against the time when their leases run out, from 
five years to sixty years hence. Lastly, there is Holland House 
itself, surrounded by another thirty acres. This is not at present 
in the market, but the owners are prepared to bind themselves, 
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ho far as thej legally can, that if and when it is for sale, the 
purchasers of the remainder shall have the first offer. Figures 
have not been mentioned, for nobody has been in the position 
to discuss them, but there can be little doubt that if it were 
possible to transfer the 425,0001. expended in Bloomsbury 
and apply it to the acquisition of this alternative site, not 8J 
acres, but twelve times that area could be purchased for 
the same money ; not all at once, but the University does not 
require 100 acres to-day. What it needs is the power of 
expansion in the future. 

Compare then the two sites. One with room only for offices 
in a street with classrooms and examination halls ; in size 
comparable to Victoria Station. It must grow*, and it has been 
wisely said that a University which cannot grow cannot thrive. 
And then the other, the last large green oasis remaining 
in private hands in our overcrowded city ; in size comparable to 
St. James’s Park; with fresh air, and lawns and trees nestling 
around a great house brimful of history and sentiment. If 
foresight is shown now, and a century hence it is thought that 
a hundred acres are not sufficient, why, the whole neighbourhood 
is only sparsely built over, and more land would be obtainable 
in Kensington and on Campden Hill and Xotting Hill. Truly an 
ideal University quarter. 

Remember always that if the University goes to Bloomsbury 
one side of its policy and character is decided for all time. There 
it can have no amenities. There it can never be residential. The 
die is cast. 

With the opening out of this new possibility it seemed 
advisable to discover what was the present position and views 
as to the future of the other Universities in Great Britain. 
Oxford and Cambridge are on a different footing from the rest, 
for in both towns the University is the dominating force, but 
what of the others, most of them cooped up in growing industrial 
cities, but with aspirations as to the advancement of education? 
Accordingly their Vice-Chancellors were communicated with and 
here is an epitome of their replies. The four Scottish Univer- 
sities are all of ancient birth. 

From St. Andrews, founded in 1411, Professor Irvine wrote : 

‘ Our building space is completely absorbed. . . . Owing to 
space restrictions buildings are of necessity very high. . . . 
Accommodation restricted . * 

From Aberdeen, Sir George Adam Smith wrote that they had 
15 acres, of which 7 are playing-fields. ‘ Present accommoda- 
tion is much congested.’ 

From Glasgow, Sir Donald MacAlister wrote that the University 
had a block of 22 acres and 6 acres detached. * All these are 
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occupied for University purposes.’ Also 15 acres of Recreation 
ground. 

From Edinburgh, Mr. Wilson, the Secretary of the University, 
wrote that their old buildings covered ten acres, but that they 
had lately bought 115 acres a mile and a half away, to which 
they were already transferring their laboratories and certain 
science departments. 

From Durham, Mr. Theodosius, the Registrar, wrote that their 
figures would be of no use, but that ‘ Both divisions of the 
University are desirous of expansion, the Newcastle Colleges 
being, for the moment, particularly crow r ded.’ 

From Manchester, Sir Henry Miers wrote that they have some 
eight acres, and that ‘if half as much again was available it 
would soon be occupied, having regard to the space required 
for extensions.’ 

The six other Southern Universities are all of this con tun , 
and they voice the views of our capitals of Industry. 

From Birmingham, Sir Gilbert Barling wrote that Lord 
Calthorpe originally gave just under thirty acres, and subse- 
quently added nineteen acres for playing-fields. ‘It is practi- 
cally certain that further additions to the site will be required 
From Liverpool, Dr. Adami w 7 rote : ‘ The total acreage of on r* 
University 7 buildings is over acres. The site is far from 
being large enough. . . We should like another five acres at 
least in the immediate neighbourhood. . . . We have in the 
outlying district some fields of about thirty-five acres.’ 

From Leeds, Sir Michael Sadler wrote that (he University estate 
extended altogether to 210 acres The main buildings are on 
a site covering eight acres, and ‘another two or three acres 
adjoining would probably meet all our needs for further space 
during the next twenty years. ’ But two and a half miles away, 
within convenient reach, they have acquired 1715 acres lor the 
building of Halls of Residence and for athletic fields. 

From Sheffield, Sir W. H. Hadow wrote that for building pur- 
poses, including Hostels and Students Clubs, they had 16A 
acres, and 15£ acres of playing-fields. 

From Bristol, Sir Isambard Owen wrote that they had some 
twenty acres for building purposes and twenty-four acres of 
athletic grounds, as well as 275 acres for Agricultural and 
Horticultural Station. 

From Cardiff, Mr. Brown, the Registrar, wrote that they began 
with five acres, to which they are now adding 3} more. They 
have also a detached site of 2£ acres. 

Remember that, in contradistinction to some of these towns, 
the outlying districts of London, where alone land can still be 
acquired really cheaply, are seven miles from her centre. 
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Now I have been told that these replies from other Universities 
have little bearing on the London problem. This may be true, 
as our problem has been studied up to now, but it will be noticed 
that for nearly all of them 8J acres is too small an area ; and 
remember that the population of all their twelve cities rolled into 
one is not comparable with that of Greater London. Our problem 
is infinitely larger. That is all. 

And are the circumstances so very different? We see that 
every one of them, both large and small, is now, or has been 
quite lately, oppressed by the need for expansion. We bear this 
from St. Andrews, which is 500 years old, and from Birmingham, 
which has not yet come of age. Glasgow moved out from a con- 
gested quarter two generations ago. Wisely then they bought a 
magnificent and extensive site. Unwisely, and uncannily, they 
thought later on that they had bought too much, and they parted 
with some of it. The other day they began to buy it back once 
more. Cardiff, its buildings still brand new, have found within 
ten years that they had not asked for enough. Edinburgh and 
Leeds, hemmed in at their centres, have made large purchases 
further out, into which they can move later on. 

From other sources we are told that most of these Universities 
are expecting a 60 per cent, increase in their membership, that 
their responsibilities are growing, that their existing buildings are 
inadequate, and that their laboratories are inelastic. One man 
writes : ‘ They frankly envy Oxford and Cambridge the possession 
of those means of fuller expression which the intimate association 
of collegiate life alone can give.’ And again : ‘ The full satisfac- 
tion of the social and physical need can indeed only come with 
the development of residential accommodation.’ Another man — 
a great architect — says : ‘ It is a very different matter from what 
it was twenty or thirty years ago. The Students’ Union, the 
Students’ residences, male and female, the Gymnasium, Baths, 
Sports and Drill-ground all make what might have been considered 
long ago extravagant demands on the site.’ 

And this craving for more room is not peculiar to Great Britain. 
Perhaps we all caught the infection from young America, where 
they think big, but, if so, Paris has caught it also. There the 
University Authorities, noting that the Municipality have decided 
to sweep away the old fortifications and propose to make a belt 
of park-land, have stepped in and claimed a section on behalf 
of Education. It is the same all the world over. If London 
is content with anything so long as it is central, everybody else 
has other views. Is not this natural? There are two aspects 
of a University career : one the acquisition of knowledge ; the 
other — as Lord Milner has put it — 4 the effect upon character of 
contact with a University's life and tradition’ at the most 
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impressionable age. Some of us think that character is the more 
important of the two. Are we in London deliberately to exclude 
this side? What influence will a University have over many of 
its students if it never sees them save in school-hours? Listen 
to what the University Grants Committee themselves reported : 

Provision for common life and intercourse is a condition of the highest 
value in a University education. Not only is the intellectual training 
of students apt to be stunted if they remain as isolated units after leaving 
the class-room; beyond that, the training of the students for citizenship 
is bound to suffer until these defects in University equipment are made 
good. 

Listen again to the Prince of Wales at Cardiff : 

It is now generally recognised that the common life of such institutions 
forms a valuable element in the training of character, and that the students 
of any university which makes no provision of this kind will be placed 
at a serious disadvantage. 

A month later the Bishop of Exeter was preaching that games 
were a safeguard against immorality, and, though their advantage 
may be pressed too far, undoubtedly they make not only for health 
but for the democratic comradeship of youth. Team-work in- 
culcates mutual support and discipline, and breeds leaders of 
men. But it is one thing to have playing-fields many miles away, 
to w T hich a few highly-trained athletes will travel to compete in 
gladiatorial contests, it is another to provide healthy recreation for 
boys and girls at their own doors. This summer representatives 
from fifty-nine universities of the British Empire were our visitors. 
Where did they spend most of their time? What pleased them 
most ? In the Middle Ages much of the high thinking of the world 
was the result of the cloister life spent under trees and upon 
velvety lawns. In the crash and hurry of a great bustling city 
in this twentieth century there is nothing more delightful than a 
green oasis where we can find quiet. Assuredly this appealed 
to our visitors as it appeals to us, both young and old, the joy 
of the moment, the affection for the past. And do not let us 
ignore this affection, if only from the vulgar point of view of 
pecuniary advantage. Within a few hours of his landing in 
England three months ago, General Smuts was at Oxford telling 
us of Cecil Rhodes, of his vision, his love for and belief in his 
old University, his generosity. Mr. Chamberlain, discussing, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the future of London University, 
has warned us that ‘ private generosity must build.’ 

I can imagine rich men, pious donors, to-day struck with the 
beauties and the possibilities of Holland Park, and, in the days 
to come, others even fonder of what had been their Alma Mater, 
lavishing money for the glory of a University located amid such 
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pleasant surroundings. But will many gifts be forthcoming for 
the erection and embellishment of some houses in a street at the 
back of the British Museum ? 

When we put forward the argument of space and ask that, a 
larger site having been discovered, it should at any rate be 
sympathetically considered, what, so far, has been the reply? 

Bloomsbury, it is said, is more central than Holland Park. 
We admit it, but what of that? The centres of London change 
with every generation. They also multiply. Three hundred 
years ago Westminster was a separate township, and only a 
hundred years ago Kensington and Islington and Woolwich and 
Dulwich were country villages. To-day London extends from 
Tottenham to Croydon and from Romford to Hounslow, and 
dozens of new centres are springing up. Moreover, one of the 
earliest lessons in town-planning is that over-centralisation is a 
curse, the cause of many of our troubles. It is uneconomical 
and produces false values. We want to create new centres of 
attraction, dispersing them, for such dispersion makes for general 
comfort. It is a blunder in civic management when morning 
and evening everybody is travelling in the same direction, for 
it overcrowds our trains and trams and omnibuses for half their 
day’s work and leaves them empty for the other half. Whoever 
turns a stream of travellers against the fashionable current is a 
benefactor to the community. 

Surely by now it should be understood that what matters to 
all of us is not the centrality of a place but its accessibility. If 
we can get there quickly, cheaply and comfortably, we are 
satisfied. In London few walk to their daily occupation, the 
vast majority use some form of public conveyance ; and though 
Holland Park is not yet as central as Bloomsbury it is already 
splendidly accessible. The tramways come to it from the west, 
the main omnibus routes pass along its northern and southern 
faces, and the old Underground Railway, at Notting Hill Gate, 
at Kensington High Street, at Earl’s Court and Addison Road 
and Uxbridge Road, surround it on all sides, connecting it with 
every district of Greater London. Better still, close to what 
would be its two north entrances, it has its own Holland Park 
Station on the Central London Railway, the traffic-spine of the 
Metropolis. Nor should we imagine that the last word has been 
said in the development of London’s communications, or forget 
that the general tendency is to go west. 

The more serious reply however comes from another quarter. 
‘ Too late,’ they say, ‘ for the Bloomsbury site is bought.’ And 
many add ‘ What a pity Holland Park was not thought of 
earlier ! ’ 
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Now, what does the plea of ‘Too late’ amount tor 
Admittedly even a suspicion that they may have bought the wrong 
site must be annoying to the purchasers — we can sympathise 
with that feeling — but, when so much is at stake, such 
annoyance should not militate against reconsideration. Second 
thoughts are often best. The erection of new University 
buildings will, first and last, cost more millions than the site 
will cost hundreds of thousands, while it has been pointed out 
that there is no hurry because there is no money, and that the 
University must stay where it is until the money is forthcoming. 
Moreover, there are three definite reasons why the choice of the 
Bloomsbury site cannot be irrevocable. 

1. His Majesty’s Government, admitting once again that 
they are responsible for finding a site for the University, offered 
this one for the Senate’s acceptance on the 7th of April last 
year, and, in doing so, Mr. Fisher wrote to the Chancellor, 
asking ‘ to know as soon as possible whether their offer will 
be accepted or not, since, if it should be declined, they propose 
to make early use of the site for other purposes/ 

What these other purposes are has never been divulged, but 
we know that Government offices have spread over many of our 
parks and gardens and still remain there, to the intense disgust 
of the public, and we know further that the British Museum 
is in urgent need of more accommodation. In an interview 
the other day, Sir Hercules Bead, who has just retired after 
forty-seven years’ Museum service, said that the only chance of 
its books remaining together lies in the possibility of securing 
this land to the north as the site of a National Library. 

2. When selling the ground the Duke of Bedford reserved 
the right of repurchase if it w^as not used for the purposes of 
a University within the next five years. 

3. The Government claim that the Duke’s generosity 
enabled them to buy this site at a bargain price. Only a small 
section of it is cleared, the rest is covered with good houses. 
It is not in the least necessary to destroy this valuable property, 
and if the Duke does not exercise his right to take it back 
the Government may sell it, or they can add it to the Crown 
Estates. If their claim is justifiable they will certainly lose 
nothing over the transaction ; indeed, they should make money. 

No other arguments have been advanced — it is difficult to 
see what others could be advanced. On the face of it a bigger 
and cheaper site with greater amenities must be preferable to 
one which is smaller and more costly. 
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Finally, let us summarise the position as it now stands. 
Everybody is working with the single aim of benefiting London, 
her University and its students, the hope of the future, our 
selected youths and maidens. All are keen and some are cautious, 
and perhaps we of the County Council are the more cautious 
because day in and day out we are up against troubles brought 
upon us by want of foresight in the past. How much money it 
is costing us now! How much finer London might have been, 
how much healthier and happier those who dwell within her 
crowded streets ! No one can tell what our University will grow 
into, if only because we cannot foiecast the strength of the 
Women’s Movement. Assuredly their numbers will increase 
greatly, and their needs must be specially dealt with. It is better 
to go slow than to go wrong. So far no blame is attributable 
to anybody. Our Educational leaders looked for a site and did 
the best they could with the knowledge at their disposal, and 
the very most that can be said may be that they did not take 
large enough or long enough views, and that they were unduly 
impressed by a desire to be central. It is now known that, as 
Lord Randolph Churchill forgot Goschen, so they forgot Holland 
Park, or — to be more accurate — overlooked its possibility. By 
the discovery that it is available, the whole situation is changed, 
and the County Council ask for a reconsideration. Nothing has 
been done so far which is irrevocable, nothing bars such recon- 
sideration, and it must be undertaken with a due sense of 
responsibility. 

In an old city it is very difficult to carry out any large new 
building scheme without wasting money. This is a proposal 
to prevent waste of money, not only in these lean years but 
progressively for all time. Is not this common prudence and 
common sense? 

George S. C. Swinton. 

Postscript. — Within the last few days bygone addresses de- 
livered by Lord Rosebery to students at five Universities have been 
reissued for our delectation In all he notes with anxiety the 
tendency ‘ to consider culture and forget character.’ In all he 
does homage to the spell of an environment worthy of affectionate 
remembrance : 

And to those who have ears to hear there will always be a voice from 
these old walls which will speak as a second conscience, calling on yon to 
aim high and follow the light. 

Lord Rosebery was the first Chairman of the London County 
Council. He is to-day Chancellor of London University. 
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A NEW FORCE IN POLITICS 


A new force has now beyond a doubt to be reckoned with in our 
politics. 

In recent years there has been a steady growth in the British 
co-operative movement, particularly during the war period. In 
1913 there were in the United Kingdom 1387 societies, with a 
total membership of *2,878,648. In 1919 — the latest official figures 
available — the number of societies decreased to 1357, chiefly owing 
to the amalgamations ; the total membership was 4,131,477. The 
figures for 1920 w*ill show a corresponding increase. With this 
growth there has naturally been a readjustment of methods, the 
most striking and far-reaching being the entry of the movement 
into the political arena. This is a sweeping departure from the 
traditions of the past. The early pioneers, with their more insular 
outlook, kept rigidly apart from any political controversy, pre- 
ferring to keep an open door to everyone irrespective of sect, creed, 
or politics. 

At the Co-operative Congress in 1832 the following resolution 
was passed : 

Whereas the co-operative world contains persons of . . . ail political 
parties, it is unanimously resolved that co-operators as such are not 
identified with . . . any political tenets whatever. 

Mr. George Jacob Holyoake, who popularised the movement by 
his speeches and writings, in an article contributed to the New 
Review in 1889, stated : 

Co-operation is of no party, for Lord Derby as well as Mr. Gladstone 
has been friendly to it. George III. promoted the earliest forms of it. 
The Duke of Kent took Mr. Owen’s view of it. The Queen and the Prince 
of Wales have taken interest in its progress in their day, manifestly 
understanding it. 

The question of political action was raised at succeeding Con- 
gresses, without any change being recorded. At the Swansea 
Congress in 1917, attended by delegates from all the societies, it 
was decided that the time had arrived when the co-operative move- 
ment should seek direct representation in Parliament and on local 
Administrative bodies. The Central Board of the Co-operative 
Union — the governing body of the movement — was instructed to 
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prepare a scheme for carrying this resolution into effect. The 
scheme was duly formulated, and this was approved by a National 
Emergency Conference held at the Central Hall, Westminster, 
in October 1917. 

The Co-operative Parliamentary Representation Committee 
was appointed under the constitution adopted by the London 
Conference, and this was formally approved by the Liverpool Con- 
gress in 1918. Eventually the new organisation was designated 
the Co-operative Party, the controlling body of which is a National 
Committee directly responsible to the Co-operative Union. This 
Committee is thoroughly representative of the various sections of 
the movement. The administrative work devolves upon a 
National Executive. Decentralisation is secured by the appoint- 
ment of local Co-operative Parties. 

The finances are obtained by grants from the Scottish and 
English Co-operative Wholesale Societies, and contributions from 
the subscribing societies on the basis of a halfpenny per member 
per year. There are at present 662 societies affiliated, represent- 
ing a membership of over three millions. When the National 
Committee approve of a contest they find two-thirds of the 
expenses, leaving the remainder to be raised locally. 

The policy of the Co-operative Party has been laid down as 
follows : 

(1) To safeguard effectually the interests of voluntary co-opera- 
tion, and to resist any legislative or administrative inequality which 
would hamper its progress. 

(2) That eventually the processes of production, distribution 
and exchange (including the land) shall be organised on co-opera- 
tive lines in the interests of the whole community. 

(3) That the profiteering of private speculators and the trading 
community generally shall be eliminated by legislative or 
administrative action. 

(4) The scientific development of agriculture, and the provision 
of light railways for transport of produce, together with adequate 
housing and wages for the agricultural labourer. 

(5) The abolition of all taxes upon food-stuffs, to be replaced 
by the taxation of land values, and the further increase of income 
tax and death duties upon large incomes and estates. 

(6) That in order to facilitate the development of trade, com- 
merce, and manufacture the Government shall establish a National 
credit bank to assist local authorities, co-operative societies, and 
others to finance their new undertakings as required. 

(7) That adequate housing of the people, financed by the 
National Exchequer, shall be compulsorily provided on lines which 
will secure healthy, decent, and suitable accommodation for the 
whole community. 
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(8; That the present education system should be re-cast on 
national lines which will afford equal opportunity of the highest 
education to all, unhampered by the caste system now prevailing, 
which arbitrarily and unjustly limits the resources of the State 
in utilising the best capacities of the nation. 

(9) The effective Parliamentary control of foreign policy and 
national services by Committees composed of representatives of 
all parties in the House of Commons. 

(10) The gradual demobilisation of the soldiers and sailors from 
our Army and Navy to correspond with the needs of industry, in 
order to avoid unemployment. 

(11) The breaking-down of the caste and class systems, and 
the democratising of state services — civil, commercial, and 
diplomatic. 

(12) The promotion of an alliance with all the peoples, and 
the establishment of a League of Nations as a guarantee of the 
world’s peace. 

(13) Adequate provision for the national care of maternity. 

The first time that the Co-operative Party engaged in a Parlia- 
mentary struggle was at the Prestwicli bye-election in May 1918, 
when Mr. H. J. May unsuccessfully contested the seat as a co- 
operative candidate. At the General Election in December 1919 
there were ten co-operative candidates. The divisions fought 
were : Paisley, Central Leeds, Sparkbrook and King’s Norton 
(Birmingham), Mossley, Kilmarnock, Clackmannan, Hills- 
borough (Sheffield) and Kettering. In other divisions test ques- 
tions were put to the candidates. The only success achieved was 
that of Mr. A. E. Waterson, who was returned as the first co- 
operative Member of Kettering, an important centre of co-opera- 
tive productive factories. 

Since the General Election the Co-operative Party have put 
forward candidates at the Paisley and Stockport bye-elections. 
Mr. J. M. Biggar, a prominent Scottish co-operator, at Paisley 
polled 11,902 votes against the total of 14,736 obtained by Mr. 
Asquith. Mr. S. F. Perry, J.P., Secretary to the Co-operative 
Party, in conjunction with Sir Leo Chiozza-Money, the Labour 
candidate, contested the vacant seats at Stockport caused by the 
death of Mr. Spencer Leigh Hughes and the retirement of Mr. 
G. J. Wardle. Mr. Perry secured 14,434 votes; the two Coali- 
tionists who were returned polled 22,847 and 22,386 votes respec- 
tively. A panel of candidates has been prepared for the next 
General Election, when it is anticipated that a larger number 
of seats will be contested. 

An important question has arisen in the movement as to the 
relations of the Co-operative Party with other political forces. 
On the one hand there are advocates of an independent attitude 
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being assumed by the Party, whilst there are many supporters 
of an alliance with the Labour Party. At the Carlisle Congress 
in 1919 the Co-operative Party were empowered to negotiate with 
the Trade Union and Labour movements with the object of form- 
ing a closer federation for electoral purposes. A scheme has been 
prepared for an alliance between the Labour Party, the Trade 
Union Congress Parliamentary Committee and the Co-operative 
Party. 

It is proposed that there shall be a Joint Committee of nine 
members — three from each organisation. The objects are : 

To co-relate and co-ordinate the forces and activities of the Labour and 
co-operative movements in respect to representation in Parliament and on 
all local administrative bodies, and to sustain and support one another 
in their respective and combined efforts to set up the new social order, 
and with the ultimate object of the establishment of a Co-operative 
Commonwealth. 

The question of the alliance has been discussed at the district 
conferences. A difference of opinion exists as to the advisability 
of this policy. On the other hand there are a number of societies 
who have formed an alliance with the Labour Party for electioneer- 
ing purposes ; they have already jointly contested seats on the 
Municipal Councils and Boards of Guardians. 

The co-operative movement is now irrevocably pledged 
to political action, and with the voting strength available the 
future will see the nucleus of a Co-operative Party at Westminster. 
Co-operators have for many years engaged in an educational cam- 
paign amongst the women members, who are organised in Guilds 
throughout the country. These members will be an important 
factor in deciding the election, besides furnishing an active army 
of canvassers well versed in political questions. 

In many of the constituencies where co-operative candidates 
are not available the societies will throw in their weight on the side 
of Labour. This was the case at the Kirkcaldy bye-election in 
March. Here the successful Labour candidate had the active 
support of the Co-operative Party and its Scottish organiser. 

The British co-operative movement has now assumed world- 
wide proportions, seeing that the two wholesale societies have 
trading concerns in all parts of the British Empire. It is essential 
that these interests should be safeguarded by direct Parliamentary 
representation. Then there are vital questions arising affecting 
the great body of consumers which can best be dealt with on the 
floor of the House of Commons, instead of depending as hitherto 
on the ‘ lobbying * of Members and the working through a Par- 
liamentary Secretary. 

On the question of taxation co-operators are particularly in- 
terested in protecting the societies from any unjust burdens. The 
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position taken up is that, whilst they are prepared to bear their 
fair share of taxation, the trading which is in the nature of a 
mutual transaction between the members and different from an 
ordinary commercial sale should not be subject to taxation. For 
this reason the imposition of the Corporation Profits Tax has 
been vigorously opposed. At the next General Election the ques- 
tion of the removal of this burden will form one of the test 
questions which co-operators will put to Parliamentary candidates. 

The minority who have opposed political action have contended 
that a departure from neutrality will have the effect of splitting 
the movement and retarding its progress. So far these predictions 
have been falsified. From statistics prepared by the Co-operative 
Party it is shovvn that those societies which are active on the 
political side show a remarkable increase in membership and 
capital. 

A section of co-operators would prefer a direct affiliation with 
the Labour Party rather than a mere alliance, but this would 
destroy the separate identity of the Co-operative Party, and w T ould 
necessitate the financing of the Labour organisation. This line 
of action is not likely to receive the assent of the movement. 
Many of the Continental societies have adopted this plan, and in 
these cases the organisations are of a political character, controlled 
by Socialists. 

There is every indication that the co-operative movement will 
play a leading part in the public life of the future. It is essential 
in the interests of united action that these activities should be 
based on sound economic principles, and that co-operation should 
not develop into a wing of the Labour Party. The movement 
has been built up by solid achievement, and it has a constructive 
policy to offer its members, in striking contrast to some of the 
fantastic theories of extremists, whose wild schemes would bring 
to the ground the steady persistent work of seventy-six years. 

A critical period has been reached in the history of the move- 
ment, when it is necessary that the greatest prudence shall be 
shown in deciding the future policy. Whilst it may be expedient 
to work for electoral purposes in close touch with the Labour 
Party, it would be a blunder to risk the consequences of showing 
adhesion to any extreme section which might follow a policy of 
direct affiliation. 


W. H. Adsett. 
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The Purpose of a Fleet . — What is the purpose of a fleet? 
Before answering this question it is first of all necessary to deter- 
mine what is the purpose of a nation as a self-governing unit, for 
when this has been done we shall find that the answer we require 
will become readily apparent. 

The main purpose of a nation is prosperous racial survival, and 
to all individual and family requirements must be added the need 
of co-operation between individuals and families as well as the 
self-sacrifice of these for the common or co-operative good. For 
the nation to survive we require : 

(i) Competition leading to commercial prosperity. 

(ii) Self-sacrifice leading to ethical superiority. 

(iii) Co-operation leading to political stability. 

Uv) Militarism leading to national security. 

These four, conjoint, constitute the means of maintaining the 
purpose of the nation. 

By commercial prosperity we understand the accumulation 
of national capital as well as the general welfare of the people. 
This capital is obtained by barter in all its forms, first, within the 
frontiers of a nation, and secondly, without. Barter demands 
the movement of merchandise which in its turn demands com- 
munications — land and sea. These to be secured require two 
military forces — armies for land security and navies for security 
at sea. 

Omitting from our analysis the ethical and political require- 
ments, we discover, if we read history, that w T ar normally centres 
round trade, and that, whatever the immediate and detonating 
cause of a war has been, its inner and explosive force is generally 
one closely connected with commercial competition. Let us 
attempt to condense the origins of the last war into a single 
paragraph. 

It is not necessary to go back to the rise of Crete as a naval 
trading power several thousand years B.c., though it would not be 
difficult to trace, in logical sequence, the influence of the Cretan 
policy on the factors which led up to the eventual invasions 
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of Turks and Moors which cut Europe off from her Eastern 
trade routes. Suffice it to begin with these invasions, which 
eventually led to the discovery of the sea route to India round 
the Cape and to the discovery of America through Columbus 
setting out to sail westwards to Asia. The discovery of the New 
World poured wealth into Spain and resulted in the competition 
of Holland and England. Holland first gained the upper hand, 
which, on account of competition, resulted in the seventeenth 
century in the three Dutch wars with England, in which English 
trade supremacy was at length firmly established. These wars 
were followed by a period of strife with Erance, the cause being 
the control of the trade routes. During the Napoleonic wars, in 
1806, Napoleon instituted the ‘ Continental system ’ and declared 
a paper blockade of the British Isles ; he was ultimately defeated, 
and with the crushing of France Germany rose into power. 
Between 1848 and 1871 Germany grew into an Empire, and 
from now on trade competition with England began. To pro- 
tect her trade and to enforce her commercial policy, from the 
year 1900 onwards, Germany entered into open naval competition 
with England ; this could only lead to one result— namely, war — 
and war was declared in 1914. 

Though a study of any of the above-mentioned wars will at 
once show the vital importance of gaining control of sea com- 
munications for purposes of trade, it must not be forgotten that 
sea communications are but a means towards an end. Trade is 
not normally transacted on the sea, because mankind lives on 
land, and that, amongst nations which possess extensive and 
attackable land frontiers, control of their sea trade is more readily 
gained (in the case of contiguous Powers) by means of a land 
attack than by naval action — that is, an attack directed against 
the traders themselves rather than against the maritime car- 
riers of their commodities. This fact must be carefully borne 
in mind whenever the purpose of a fleet is considered, for 
a fleet, like an army, is but a means towards an end — namely, to 
force one nation to accept the policy of another. The possession 
of fleets and armies is, consequently, not an end in itself, but a 
means towards an end which, in modern times, has ceased to be 
connected with the purpose of individuals and families and has 
become the means of securing national survival, and will become 
the means of securing it with the highest profit directly the policy 
of a nation is based on its true political, commercial, and ethical 
requirements. On the nature of this policy will depend the pur- 
pose of the fleet, and on its purpose, as we shall see later on, 
depends its nature and the types of the ships composing it. 

As the military policy of a virile nation — that is, a nation 
desiring to live and prosper— is to enforce its will on its antagonist, 
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the sooner it can do so the less commercial capital will it expend 
and the less disorganisation of existing markets, whether in its 
own hands or in those of its enemies and allies, will result. In 
wars originating through trade competition the object is not to 
kill, wound, or plunder the enemy, but simply to persuade him, 
by both moral and physical force, that acceptance of this policy 
will prove more profitable than its refusal ; for to kill, wound, 
and plunder is to destroy or debilitate a future buyer — it is, in 
fact, a direct attack on the competitive impulse which is the 
foundation of prosperity 

Theoretically, the most rapid method of enforcing a policy is 
not to destroy but to capture, morally or physically, an enemy’s 
government and so compel it to agree — a man pinned down with 
a pistol pointed at his head does not argue. Enemy governments, 
being land organisations, must be captured on land. In order 
to prevent so dire a fate they protect themselves by armies, and 
if the countries they govern possess sea coasts they raise navies 
in order to protect their communications with other countries and 
to prevent the invasion of their territories or to assist in their 
invading those of their enemies. If we carry this analysis a little 
further w T e shall find that fleets exist for four primary purposes 
in war 1 : 

(i) To protect the transportation of armies, as took place in 
the Crimean War, the Tlusso- Japanese War, and the Great War 
of 1914-1918. 

(ii) To compel an enemy to disperse his main army by landing 
or by threatening to land troops, such as the landings in Portugal 
and Spain during the Peninsular War, and the Gallipoli, Salonika, 
and Archangel landings during the Great War. 

(iii) To protect the transportation of supplies, as took place 
in the Dutch Wars of the seventeenth century, the Napoleonic 
Wars, and the Great War. 

(iv) To impede or completely prevent supplies of all nature 
being shipped to the enemy’s country, as was attempted during 
the Dutch Wars, the American Civil War, and the Great War. 

These four primary purposes of a fleet may be condensed into 
two — namely, the military purpose of a fleet and the economic 
purpose, which together may be expressed in one term : ‘ Com- 
mand of the sea,’ or the power of controlling movement over the 
water in order to maintain and secure the national policy which, 

1 As the purposes of a fleet in war are to enforce policy, so in peace are they to 
maintain policy, which ultimately is based on force; consequently a fleet is just 
as important an organisation in peace as m war. As a policeman is not only useful 
in catching thieves but by his presence in warning would-be defaulters, so a navy 
is not only a means of winning a war but also a means of enforcing hesitation on 
all would-be enemies and, consequently, of guaranteeing a state of peacefulness. 
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in its highest form, is survival with prosperity, honour, and 
contentment. 

Having now deduced from our fundamental question, what 
is the purpose of a nation, the general purposes of a fleet, I will 
next turn to its particular objective. 

As the ultimate aim of a fleet is to gain or maintain command 
of the sea — that is; liberty of movement and action on the water — 
consequently its objective is to clear the sea of all hostile ships, 
either b}^ sinking or blockading them, and until this objective 
has been gained the purposes of a fleet cannot without grave risk 
be accomplished. 

For any nation to possess complete freedom of the sea it is 
necessary for its fleet to be in a position to guarantee its military 
and economic purposes. Before the invention of the submarine 
this was difficult enough, even when surface superiority was 
most marked, as it was with the British fleet during the years 
180G-1S15, during which period nevertheless hundreds of merchant- 
men were yearly sunk or captured by the enemy. Since the 
introduction of the submarine, a complete guarantee or anything 
approaching it is no longer possible ; consequently the question 
which should now be perplexing naval brains is not that of 
battleship versus submarine or vice versa, but rather, what con- 
stitutes the intrinsic values of these two types of vessels in the 
maintenance of command of the sea against all prospective 
enemies? 

It must first of all be realised that the submersible vessel 
has introduced a third dimensional movement into the art of 
naval warfare, which differs fundamentally from third dimensional 
means of movement in the air, in that, whilst the air offers no 
direct protection to aircraft, water offers a more complete pro- 
tection to the submarine than does a trench to a soldier. A 
submarine in fact possesses the power to enter her ‘ dug-out,’ at 
most points on the surface of the sea, at will, and thus protect 
herself from hostile attack, but whilst submerged she possesses no 
more offensive power than does the soldier in his underground 
shelter. The main characteristic of the submarine is, in fact, 
her power to evade a fight and not her power to seek combat on 
equal terms w T ith surface craft. 

This power of evasion introduces a new T problem into naval 
warfare. On the surface the submarine in fighting power is inferior 
to the surface vessel, because at present she cannot give the same 
number of blows or withstand an equal hammering, but by diving 
she can normally avoid, even at close quarters, receiving any blows 
at all. 

This power, up to the present, has had little influence on the 
military purpose of a fleet, because this purpose is still accom- 
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plished on the surface, and whilst on the surface the submarine 
loses her power of evasion and becomes inferior offensively and 
defensively to surface craft ; further, her surface and submerged 
speeds are not equal to that of surface vessels, and as she can 
readily be forced to dive in order to protect herself her mean 
surface speed is, in fact, exceedingly low. 

This protective power of the submarine has, however, greatly 
influenced the economic purpose of a fleet, because on the sur- 
face the submarine is far more powerful offensively than an armed 
merchantman; further, her surface speed is greater and her sub- 
merged speed equal to that of most cargo steamers. 

These statements cannot be doubted if the lessons of the recent 
war be examined : for we are told that ‘ With the exception of 
the Lutzow , wliicH was first disabled by gun-fire, no modern 
capital ship of either side, of date later than the Dreadnought, was 
sunk in the whole war by torpedo . . . ’ and yet of merchant 
shipping the German submarines sent some 13,000,000 tons to 
the bottom. We may, therefore, conclude that, if in future a 
fleet is to carry out its objective, it wall be necessary to endow 
it with the power of maintaining command under the sea as 
well as on the surface. Or else, if this, because of economic 
or geographical reasons, be deemed impossible, then it will become 
necessary to decide whether the military or economic purposes 
should control its nature, by which is meant, Should the objec- 
tive be gained by military force or by economic pressure? — for a 
war, according to its purpose, can be won by either. Though, 
if money be sufficient, complete superiority in both spheres is 
visibly the goal to aim at, should this not be the case, it would 
surely be more advantageous to attain the maximum superiority 
in one or the other, in place of maintaining two weak forces, 
one to gain the military objective and the other the economic. 
This problem brings us to the nature of a fleet in the modern 
interpretation of the word. 

The Nature of a Fleet . — What type, or nature, of warship 
should the various nations of the w r orld build during the next 
ten or fifteen years? Before answering this question I will first 
examine a frequently discussed problem, namely the advantages 
Germany would have gained in the recent war had her pre-war 
naval programme been based on the submarine in place of the 
battleship. For sake of argument let us suppose that, in August 
1914, Germany had possessed 100 in place of 28 submarines. First, 
it must not be supposed that such a force could have been main- 
tained a complete secret, and secondly it must not be assumed 
that, if once it had become knowm that Germany was building 
submarines by the score, the British Admiralty would not have 
taken a greater interest in submarine offence and defence than 
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it actuary did before the war. As a matter of fact, the mutual 
German and British rivalry in Dreadnoughts rendered both nations 
myopic as regards the power of the submerged attack ; further 
both nations were infatuated with the military purposes of their 
respective fleets and all but overlooked their economic values. 

Let us suppose, however, that Germany had possessed 100 
submarines and that we had only been a little better prepared 
to deal with them than we actually w r ere on the outbreak of the 
war. The rapid diminution of our food supply would have forced 
us to do one thing, and that very quickly, namely, to block the 
Skagerrak or the Danish waters with mines and to run right into 
the Elbe and the Jade, at whatever cost, and effect a close blockade 
by minefield and light surface craft. Further, by gun-fire, to 
destroy the western entrance of the Kiel Canal. Suppose that 
these operations had cost us a loss of one third of our capital 
ships, but had sufficiently curtailed the activity of the German 
submarines to secure ourselves against any immediate danger of 
being starved out, what would next have happened? Special 
blockading ships would have been built which, having little to 
fear from hostile surface craft, could readily have been made 
torpedo-proof Then, when the blockade had been rendered effec- 
tive, witli our remaining surface fleet we could have landed an 
army, not at Gallipoli, but at Warnemimde, 150 miles from 
Berlin. 

The main reason why Germany could not depend on sub- 
marines alone, the economic weapon, was that her geographical 
position did not permit of her doing so. Though she possessed 
050 miles of coast line, over three quarters of this w T as along the 
Baltic, and onh the remaining quarter on the open sea and in 
a re-entrant. In order to prevent this quarter being closely 
blockaded, it w T as vital to her that she should possess a surface 
fleet of sufficient power which, though it might not he strong 
enough to destroy the British fleet, would he sufficiently powerful 
to force it to carryout a distant blo(kade. Against such a blockade 
her submarines would have little to fear, anyhow’ for a long 
time. Had Germany been w'iser and more foreseeing than she 
w r as, all she need have done was to bring her submarine flotillas 
up to 100 \essels all told, 50 or 00 on her naw list , and 50 or 10 
in secret mobilisation ‘-tore. Had she done so, directly her opera- 
tions on land had miscarried, she could have launched her un- 
restricted submarine campaign against British commerce under 
cover of her High Rea FDet. From her own point of view, Ger- 
many lost the w’ar not because she w r as too brutal but tecause she 
was not brutal enoueh This lesson, however immoral, is worth 
pondering over. 
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In place oi Germany, let us suppose that single-handed we had 
gone to war with France, a country practically self-supporting 
as regards food. Suppose France had possessed no surface fleet 
worth speaking of, but before the war had built 100 efficient 
submarine commerce-destroyers, she would probably have won 
the war in three months, because the military purpose of our 
fleet would have been baulked by tliQ superior French Army, and 
her vast extent of coast line would have rendered a close blockade 
of all her j>orts or possible submarine bases an impossibility. We 
should have certainly wiped French commerce off the seas abso- 
lutely, as we, in the war, did that of Germany, but our own 
commerce would have been so depleted that we should have been 
starved out. Had such a possibility existed before the war, we 
should either have had to become a conscript nation, so as to 
give our fleet a profitable military purpose, or we should have 
had to go into alliance with presumably Germany in order to supply 
us with a ready-made army, or — and this is unlikely — we should 
have had to discover a radical antidote to the submarine not as 
a military but as an economic weapon. 

Now that I have shown the influence of the interior economy 
of a country and its exterior coast lines on present-day naval war- 
fare, I will return to my question as to what should be the nature 
of warships of those nations which possess sea coasts. 

In order to deal with this question briefly, in place of examin- 
ing each possible future adversary, for all countries are potential 
enemies, I will divide the nations of the world into four cate- 
gories : 

(i) Uncivilised countries, such as Turkey, Arabia, Persia etc. 

(u) Lesser Powers : No* way, Sweden, Denmark, Portugal, 
Spain, China, Chili etc. 

(iii) War-tired greater Powers : "Russia, Germany, France, and 
Italy . 

(iv) Untired greater Powers : U.S.A. and Japan. 

Unmihsed Powers we may leave out of our reckoning, as the 

likelihood of their constructing any type of modern fleet during the 
present generation is too improbable to be seriously considered. 

As regards the lesser Powers, in their generality it would 
appear advisable for them to base their fleets on the submarine, 
for however small a number of these vessels they may eventually 
possess, if efficient they will always be usable and will form a 
welcome addition to the fleet of any ally, great or small, and so 
will possess a political as well as a military and economic value. 
Had Portugal possessed twenty trustworthy submarines when she 
joined the Allies in the war, these vessels would certainly have 
been most welcome. 
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The tired greater Powers do not desire war, for the present 
generation of their manhood is virtually down and out. To-day 
Russia has practically no sea coast ; Germany can scarcely recreate 
a fleet worth calling such under twenty or thirty years, and when 
she does, her restricted coast line and her growing population, 
which will render her less and less self-supporting, will demand 
a fleet with a military purpose as well as an economic one. France 
is not likely to increase in population and so become less self- 
supporting, and as she is not immediately threatened by Germany 
and most unlikely to become embroiled with either Japan or the 
U.S.A., it would appear that her wisest course would be to depend 
on the submarine as an economic weapon and to trust to her 
entente with Great Britain to maintain the surface freedom on 
the seas. If Great Britain could be brought to recognise that 
no conflicting problems should arise between her and France 
and that, in case of war with some other country, France would 
support her on the seas with 200 submarines and possibly an 
equal number of destroyers, a concrete basis for a definite alliance 
would be furnished. In fact, France, if she gives her future navy 
an economic rather than a military direction, may eventually find 
herself, in spite of her present weakness, the arbiter of the world’s 
peace. 

As to Italy, Italy at best can only control the Mediterranean, 
and as long as Suez and Gibraltar are in our hands, this control 
can only be of a temporary nature. Suez and Gibraltar under 
British rule are keystones of future peace. 

We now come to the fourth category, which includes Japan 
and the U.S.A., both of which, of all the Great Powers, suffered 
least on account of the war, and both of which possess first-class 
fleets. With Japan we are in alliance and should most certainly 
remain so; with the U.S.A. we have recently fought shoulder 
to shoulder, and any idea of friction between us, though always 
possible, must to all rationally minded people, on both sides of 
the Atlantic, be abhorrent. 

Japan is not economically self-supporting, and being an island 
empire must possess a fleet with a military purpose. She must 
be able to influence not only the commercial objective of her com- 
petitors in war but also their policy in peace; she must, there- 
fore, possess a weapon whereby she can threaten this policy and 
attack it if occasion arise. 

Geographically the U.S.A. is well placed in order to wage 
a defensive naval war on either eastern or western fronts as long 
as both are not attacked simultaneously. If faced by a European 
attack, her western coast becomes her economic front door, and 
if by an Asiatic attack, her eastern coast can serve a similar 
purpose. Should she threaten England, then Japan can bid her 
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halt; should she threaten Japan, then England can do the same. 
Though the U.S.A. is practically self-contained economically, she 
is not a military Power ; she, consequently, must be able to drive 
an enemy away from her coast line as well as injure her enemy’B 
trade ; her fleet must, therefore, possess a military purpose as well 
as an economic one. 

From the above analysis, however brief and imperfect it may 
be, we can arrive at the following useful deduction : A fleet has 
more than one purpose, and by analysing the economic, political, 
military and geographical conditions of each country, especially 
the first and last, we are not only enabled to speculate as to 
tho types of fleets we may have to fight but we are also able to split 
all potential enemies into two main categories : 

(i) Powers likely to attempt to defeat us militarily. 

(ii) Powers likely to attempt to defeat us economically. 

This will enable us to gauge the nature of our defensive policy, 
not only as to military strength and naval construction, but as to 
our most suitable alliances with other countries. This being 
decided upon we should next think out our offensive policy and 
consider : 

(iii) Powers we can best attack militarily. 

(iv) Powers we can best attack economically. 

Having arrived at our offensive and defensive policies, by har- 
monising their differences, we can abstract our national foreign 
policy and our naval plan both military and economic, which 
will be a logical plan and not a mere arithmetical progression 
based on a shibboleth. If we are mad we can say ‘ We will build 
two keels to every one of the next Power which attempts to 
rival us.’ 2 I say mad, because this will inevitably lead to another 
war and, as the next Power of naval importance to ourselves is 
the U.S.A., such an action will mean war with America, which 
war would be suicidal; first, because we have not the money to 
wage it, and secondly, even if we had and could economically 
cripple America, we should simultaneously be crippling ourselves. 
But can we? The U.S.A. is practically self-supporting, whilst 
we economically are very open to an American economic attack 
on our shipping. Yet, in spite of this, the U.S.A. is unlikely 
to build a fleet solely intended for this purpose, for, in a war 
with her, as we could only hope to beat her by crushing her mili- 
tary power, and as there is no guarantee at present that this could 
be effected by a fleet of submarines alone, she must give her own 
fleet a military purpose in order to frustrate such a possibility by 
beating our surface craft. 

a The building of two keels to one beforo the war was justifiable in that a fleet 
supremacy by Germany would have directly infringed the balance of power in 
Europe. 
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A rivalry in fleets would inevitably lead to a rivalry in armies, 
an armed peace, a tamping of the national impulses and the 
certainty of an explosion in war. To-day two keels to one is 
a dangerous shibboleth, whatever may have been its value in 1913 ; 
it may with safety be replaced by a one-Power standard, but 
this standard will be of little value unless the nature of our entire 
fleet be regulated according to the nature of the scales of attack 
our navy may one day be confronted with. This brings us to 
yet one more problem, namely, the type of ships we should build. 

Types of Warships . — In considering the types of warships 
which the future protection of the Empire may demand, I think 
we shall be wise if first of all we rule out of account a fleet as 
a ‘ thing in itself.’ It is nothing of the sort, for it is, in fact, 
but part of the national means of security, which include both 
an army and an air force, all three of which possess a military 
as well as an economic purpose. 

Tlie safeguarding of a group of islands, such as the United 
Kingdom, can be most surely guaranteed by a military ascendancy 
as long as this does not infringe the ethical and political objectives 
of other nations — honour, liberty and international justice ; and 
this guarantee can be fortified economically by standardising our 
merchant service, by building our merchantmen so that, in war 
time, they are able individually to adopt some means of military 
protection, and finally by accumulating extensive depots of all 
warlike supplies in the country itself. 

I will not here consider the feasibility of stocking the country 
with one or two years of stores and munitions in order to pre- 
serve national existence until a military weapon of value can 
be forged. In place I will consider, very briefly, the possible 
developments of land and air w T arfare in the near future, and 
I will then show that these developments vastly broaden the 
problem of whether surface battleships or submarines are to form 
the type of vessel upon which our naval strength is to be based. 

I will first examine the question of warfare on land in its con- 
nexion with the purposes of a fleet. 

Before the adoption of sails as the chief means of propulsion 
for worships, the nature of the naval and military forces of a 
country all but coincided ; galleys for the most part being pro- 
pelled by slaves and manned by infantry soldiers. The discovery 
of gunpowder, the arming of warships with guns, the replacement 
of boarding by broadside fire, and the consequent abandonment 
of oars for sails, revolutionised naval tactics and resulted in a 
pronounced cleavage between sea and land forces, this cleavage 
becoming absolute when sails were replaced by steam power. 

Even as late as the battle of the Yalu, 1894, we find the 
Chinese fleet commanded bv a former cavalry officer — Admiral 
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Ting, a not altogether unusual occurrence during the Dutch wars 
of the seventeenth century and the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
wars of the eighteenth and nineteenth, but an occurrence which 
to-day is all but unthinkable, for the separation of soldier and 
sailor is as much one in thought as in personnel and equipment 
Yet, nevertheless, the strategy of a fleet or of an army is based 
on similar principles of war; it is, therefore, in the foundations 
of the tactics of the two Services that we must seek the present 
difference. 

The foundation of tactics is movement, and as the means of 
movement change, weapons and means of protection change with 
them and methods of fighting are modified. Tactically, to-day, 
the fundamental differences between a fleet and an army may be 
traced to the fact that whilst the former is propelled by steam, 
the latter is dependent on human and animal muscle to move it. 
This difference m means of movement has rendered an effective 
co-operation in combined operations between the two Services 
more and more difficult; for whilst a fleet can rapidly steam to 
some point on the enemy’s coast, troops cannot to-day disembark 
from their transports as speedily as those of Caesar or William 
the Conqueror. Meanwhile a hostile force can he moved forward 
by rail to frustrate the landing far quicker than was possible in 
n.c. 55 or a.d. 1066. 

The advent of mechanical warfare on land will eventually, 
T have no doubt as to this, not only profoundly modify the tactical 
organisation of an army hut also the military purpose of a fleet 
and, consequently, will modify our views as regards existing types 
of ships. We are in fact approaching a period in warfare when 
it will be just as feasible to hoard an enemy’s country as it was 
in the fifteenth century to hoard a hostile galley. The origins 
of this revolution are to be sought for in the tank, which is. 
virtually, a land ship. 

I will now for a moment hark hack to the military purpose 
of a fleet. I have already laid it down that this purpose includes 
the protection of the transportation of armies and the power of 
forcing an enemy to disperse his land forces bv threats of invasion. 
We have seen that an enemy attempts to frustrate these operations 
by gaining military command of the sea , that is by keeping the 
oceans open to his militarv movements, and even if he be unable 
to accomplish this fully, then by maintaining a ‘fleet in being ’ 
to threaten an enemy in such a manner that a close blockade 
cannot be maintained 

The danger of a ‘ fleet in being ’ does not lie so much in 
its power to control the sea or even to injure the hostile fleet 
materiallv as in its power to restrict the military purpose of 
this command, by rendering any attempt to take advantage of 
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it by landing troops in the enemy’s country too hazardous to 
be attempted ; its power lies in the moral threat. Thus, though 
the German High Sea Fleet, in the recent war, did not prevent 
ns transporting millions of men to France, Gallipoli or Egypt, 
it did prevent us attempting a landing on the Baltic coast, or 
in Holstein, or on the shores of Oldenburg. Its existence, there- 
fore, not only restricted the military purpose of the British Grand 
Fleet but, by forcing this fleet to carry out a distant blockade 
in place of a close one, it enabled the German submarines to 
leave and return to their bases by definitely securing these against 
a military landing. In this connexion it must always be 
remembered that the destruction of an enemy’s naval bases is an 
action even more decisive in its results than the destruction of 
his fleet, for it not only renders this fleet economically and 
militarily impotent, but it also attacks the enemy morally by 
visibly demonstrating to him the fact that the military purpose 
of the hostile fleet has been accomplished. In the recent war, 
had it been possible for us to have occupied Kiel and Emden in 
1915 or 1916, as we occupied Gallipoli and Salonika, not only 
would such an action have seriously weakened the German 
Western and Fastern Fronts by forcing the withdrawal of troops 
from the^e vital points, but, in all probability, the Allies would 
have won the war tw r o to three years before they actual ly did. 
The failure to sink the German High Sea Fleet at the battle of 
Jutland definitely rendered this impossible ; hence the shifting 
of the German naval purpose from its military to its economic 
objective, which all but brought Great Britain to her knees by 
denying to her navy a full military objective. 

To return now T to the tank. The two great difficulties in a 
military landing from ships are : first, the troops have to be 
carried in transports, and secondly ships cannot move on the 
land. Both these difficulties detract from the speed of such an 
operation and, consequently, from its power of surprise, which 
is a vital necessity in an invasion of importance. At present tanks 
cannot swim efficiently and cannot with ease be carried on war- 
ships ; further, their disembarkation can only be effected by a 
slow and cumbersome process. There is no reason, however, 
why they should not be made efficiently floatable and self-pro- 
pellent in water, neither is there any reason why, if they cannot 
with ease be carried on warships, ships, with an equal speed to 
cruisers, cannot be built, which, if necessary, will transport them 
under the protection of the fleet, at 25 to 30 knots the hour. 
A comparatively small and yet most formidable army of this 
nature could be rapidly embarked in a few vessels, rapidly trans- 
ported several thousands of miles, if needs he, and rapidly dis- 
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embarked, self-contained to operate against either a hostile naval 
base, a hostile army, or the supply bases, manufacturing centres 
or centre of government of the country with which we are at 
war. Thus could an enemy’s country virtually be boarded with 
a celerity which it is quite impossible to attain as long as the 
tactical power of moving an army is based on legs. 

Such an accentuation of the military purpose of a fleet would 
render the building of vast mobilisation storehouses, as above 
suggested, useless, because the tank on land will be as able to 
accomplish the economic purpose of an army as the submarine is 
able to accomplish a similar purpose for a fleet. Should the future 
prove, which the past has not at present, that the day of surface 
craft for war is over, then, as the carriage of tanks on the surface 
will prove too dangerous, there is no insuperable reason to sup- 
pose that they cannot be carried beneath it. Further than this, 
there is no reason to suppose that future, if not present-day, 
engineers will find any insuperable difficulty in building sub- 
marines which, furnished with tracks, could, whilst in the water, 
maintain a surface speed of 12 knots and when on land a speed 
of 20 or more miles the hour. Such weapons as these, if well 
equipped with destructive means — torpedoes, gas- and fire-pro- 
jectors, etc. — might well be able to destroy a hostile naval base 
within a few hours of the declaration of war. 

We thus see that the future influence of mechanically organised 
armies on, not only the nature of a fleet, but on the types of its 
ships, and consequently on naval design, is likely to be very great. 

I will now turn to air warfare and see if this method of waging 
war may not also demand changes m naval construction. 

In considering air warfare let us rather examine the theoretical 
possibilities of a flying machine than accept the statements made 
during and since the recent war, by both civil and military par- 
tisans, as to the physical and moral effect of aeroplanes, for it 
can scarcely be doubted now that at least fifty per cent, of these 
statements are exaggerated. 

The inherent limitation of all aircraft at present and probably 
for a long time to come is that, on account of the force of gravity 
a machine heavier than air cannot remain motionless in the air 
as a ship can on or under the sea, or a soldier can on or under 
the earth, and that, consequently, a high percentage of the energy 
of its engines has to be expended in lifting it and keeping it from 
being drawn down to the earth. This limitation seriously affects 
the amount of direct protection (armour) an aeroplane can carry 
and also limits the size of its crew and the power of its weapons 
and projectiles. It has still a further limitation — its ceiling, 
which to-day may be taken at a maximum of 80,000 feet for a 
useful machine. 
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As far as we can at present tell, these limitations are radical, 
and being so the problem of anti-aircraft defence can be worked 
out within known limitations — to hit, or disable, or render in- 
operative a machine which can carry but little armour at any 
height up to 30,000 feet, and moving at, let us suppose, 150 miles 
an hour. This problem may seem a very difficult one to solve, 
but it is nothing like as difficult as one which entails an aero- 
plane rising to any height and overcoming the force of gravity 
without expending mechanically generated power. I am, there- 
fore, of opinion that as the anti-aircraft problem would appear 
to be the simpler of the two, aircraft are unlikely to replace armies 
and navies, but that their evolution will demand a serious modifi- 
cation in the design of both surface and submersible craft is a 
certainty. 

One of the present main aero-naval problems is wrapped up 
in the provision of naval landing grounds at sea , by utilising either 
the deck of ships, specially built craft as earners, or the surface 
of the water. There can be little doubt that an aeroplane on the 
deck of a battleship is tactically a nuisance, also that aeroplane- 
carriers are likely to be slow and too cumbersome and expensive to 
be built in numbers ; consequently that the true solution of this 
problem lies in the direction of a machine which in a gale can 
with security ride on the surface of the sea or possibly submerge. 
To accomplish either it will have to be strongtly built, and as, 
whilst in flight, it will have to overcome gravity, this strengthen- 
ing of its construction will still further detract from its defensive 
and offensive powers. Once the aeroplane has become seaworthy, 
then the main aero-naval problem will shift from how to turn the 
deck into a landing ground to how to turn it into the roof of a 
bomb-proof shelter and how to arm the vessel with trustworthy 
anti-aircraft weapons and provide her with a torpedo-proof hull. 

Conclusions . — The above speculations regarding the future 
purposes and nature of naval warfare and its collateral land and 
air problems, which cannot in theory or practice be divorced from 
this question, may have sent a shudder down the backs of my 
more humane readers ; as to myself they have made me think. 

If nations are to survive and prosper individually, and there 
would appear little likelihood, for some time to come, of the world 
turning itself into a Garden of Eden, the military purpose of a war 
will have to continue ; nevertheless, is the economic purpose of 
war really sound? Does it pay to destroy an enemy com- 
mercially? Is not the civilised world to-day economically so 
intricately interlaced that to destroy the enemy’s wealth and 
means of producing wealth is tantamount to destroying our own? 
Is not the destruction of commerce — Russian and German as well 
as French and British — the one great wound that the Armistice of 
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1918 could not stanch? Every enemy, it must be remembered, 
is a potential buyer, whose buying power, if we reduce it to zero, 
will and must adversely affect our power to sell on the termination 
of a war. 

If wars are inevitable, and as they appear to be so, without 
altogether abandoning the economic purpose of an army or fleet, 
would not it be more profitable and even more humane, on account 
of it being more speedy, to seek to replace it by a moral purpose, 
by which is meant an attack on the enemy’s will-power rather than 
on his pocket? That we should seek to gain command of his 
will on land, where it is crystallised in his government, rather than 
by a slow process of economic attrition at sea. 

We see, therefore, that the nature of our future fleet is too 
complex for it to be solved by merely answering the question 
4 What is the use of a battleship?’ As well ask, ‘What is the 
use of an egg? ’ The cook will answer, ‘ To make an omelette,’ 
the Labour M.P., ‘to throw at Mr. Lloyd George,’ and the hen 
which laid the egg, ‘ to hatch out a chick.’ ‘ What is the use of 
a battleship ? ’ The answer depends entirely upon the purpose for 
which it is to be employed. Because German submarines sank 
8,000,000 tons of British shipping this does not necessarily mean 
that they were used for the best purpose, because Germany had 
not considered the moral purpose behind her action. So we find 
that before we seek an intelligent answer to the purpose and nature 
of our future fleet and the types of warships which should com- 
pose it, we have got to look not only at the inner wheels of the 
Navy but also at those of the nation and the relationship of the 
nation to the world in general and to its most likely enemy in 
particular. 

As far as can be seen with any certainty, the use of a battle- 
ship, as part of a fleet , is ‘ to aid us to compel our enemies to 
accept our national policy with the minimum ultimate economic, 
ethical or political detriment to ourselves.’ We have got to 
realise : 

(i) That to destroy the commerce of our enemy is to impoverish 
our eventual markets. 

(ii) That to act unchivalrously is to degrade ourselves in the 
eyes of civilisation. 

(iii) That to act impolitic-ally is to isolate ourselves by losing 
our friends. 

To-day we have got to decide on the purpose and nature of our 
fleet before we attempt to decide on the design of the ships which 
are to compose it. 

If we build a fleet mainly in order to attain an economic pur- 
pose, we shall be violating the first of the above three principles. 
If we build a fleet with the ulterior purpose of suddenly springing 
Vol. XC — No. 53G 3 A 
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at the throat of some real or imaginary enemy, we shall risk a 
violation of the second. If we lay down two keels to one, we 
shall certainly violate the third principle and convert America 
first into a competitor and secondly into an antagonist. What can 
we then do? I think we should do what apparently we intend 
doing— maintain a one-Power standard which will not stimu- 
late our arrogance or desire for war and which will force us to 
consider eventual disputes from a rational standpoint. But before 
we decide on the nature of our fleet and the design of the ships 
composing it, we should examine the most likely scales of attack, 
weigh carefully military, geographical, economic, political and 
ethical influences, and then consider the Navy, Army and Air 
Force as a means of accomplishing a united military purpose 
which possesses a moral as well as a physical power to secure 
the national objective — prosperous, honourable and contented 
survival. 

J. F. C. Fuller. 
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The difficulty, if not the impossibility, of arriving in the present 
at anything like a complete judgment on Lord Kitchener and on 
his achievements is very well illustrated by Lord Esher’s latest 
production, The Tragedy of Lord Kitchener . The main facts of 
the great career are of course clear and were well brought out in 
Sir George Arthur’s interesting volumes, but when one tries to go 
a little deeper and forecast what his final position wdll be among 
the world’s really great men, the present-day obstacles to doing so 
at once become patent. 

Apart from the fact that we are still too close to recent 
tremendous happenings, the great difficulty in publishing any well- 
balanced appreciation of Lord Kitchener lies in the fact that at 
various stages of his career before, but especially during, the Great 
War, he crossed swords with many eminent men now living 
— statesmen, soldiers, politicians, newspaper proprietors, and 
journalists. There w T ere doubtless two sides to the differences and 
combatings, but no real conclusion regarding some of the most 
important of them can be reached without the readiness to pass 
adverse sentence if necessary on the judgment, foresight, and in 
some cases the good faith of many living men. Anything else 
may involve injustice to the dead. 

What would be for anyone a distasteful task was well-nigh an 
impossible one for Lord Esher. As a courtier and a man of affairs 
in the years preceding the war, Lord Esher was in close touch 
with many of those referred to, and in some cases was united 
to them by bonds of friendship and sympathy. Further Lord 
Esher, who had had a memorable share in reforming the War 
Office and inaugurating a General Staff, was also a member of 
the Committee of Imperial Defence 'which was responsible for 
working out that war policy that Lord Kitchener ultimately 
overturned. For one so placed it was difficult to dispense even- 
handed justice as regards Lord Kitchener and to give their full 
weight to criticisms which involved not only his friends but 
himself. It makes one wish that Lord Esher had preserved 
silence and had been content to leave his journals to the judgment 
of the Mr. Lytton Strachey of sixty years hence. The book, 
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however, has been published, and it gives Lord Kitchener much 
less than his due; it accentuates, moreover, views at present 
current in certain quarters which seem so mistaken that this 
article is written in the endeavour to give the reader a truer pre- 
sentment of certain characteristics of a great public servant. 

As a commencement the writer disagrees with the opinion held 
by some and given expression to bj 7 Lord Esher as to the pre- 
dominating share which the East had in moulding Lord 
Kitchener's character. From reading Lord Esher’s pages one 
draws the impression that most of our hero’s early life was spent 
in the desert with Arabs for his companions, and removed from 
the influence of the civilised world. Palestine, Cyprus, and Egypt 
may seem a long way off to some of us, but they are by no means 
removed from Western influences or out of touch with European 
politics. Lord Kitchener’s work in all that involved higher direc- 
tion lay for the most part with his own countrymen and in an 
atmosphere less out of the civilised world than India or our 
outlying dependencies. 

It has been said that there is no provincialism so ingrained, so 
unconscious as that of London , and to a trace of it perhaps we ow T e 
the view that Lord Kitchener’s sixteen years in Egypt had turned 
him, if not into a yellow, brown, or black man, at any rate into 
a confirmed and thorough-going Oriental. What Egypt and the 
East did for Lord Kitchener was to give him in his early years a 
field for work where the individual had fuller scope for growdh and 
for achievement than was possible in the more complicated and 
restricted conditions at home. There seems nothing to lead to the 
belief that during these years Lord Kitchener neglected wider 
home and European condition*, or that he acquired qualities and 
habits that unfitted him for dealing with affairs in this country. 

Another point which Lord Esher labours and on which the 
writer differs with him is that Lord Kitchener reached his zenith 
in 1898 when he reconquered the Sudan, and that the man who 
became Secretary of State for War sixteen vears later was a 
feebler and less dominant personality than tlm \ictor of the Atbara 
and of Omdurman. It was only a year ago that the writer was 
discussing Lord Kitchener with one who knew him as well as, if 
not better than, anyone now living, who went through the 
Omdurman campaign with him, and who remained in constant, 
touch with him from then up to the end. The j>oint he made was 
that Lord Kitchener w r as a man who was always developing and 
alwavs imbibing new ideas. Admiring him from the first he 
remarked how crude in some respects was the victor of Omdurman 
and how immensely he developed in South Africa, in India and in 
his later administration in Egypt. Every time he met the great 
man he seemed to find some new growth in one whose experience 
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and horizon were constantly widening. Lord Kitchener, in his 
opinion, was always learning, and he never had to learn the same 
lesson twice. 

From the first he developed slowly : as a boy at Woolwich his 
comrades saw no signs of his future greatness, and some of them 
laughed at the angularities of his then character, the strong 
individuality of which was just beginning to show. His intel- 
lectual talents judged by standards of books and examinations 
were not great , and in this respect he was outclassed by most of his 
Woolwich contemporaries. At Chatham it was much the same, 
but one at least of his instructors there saw signs of the future 
greatness. 

When in 1881 the writer first met Kitchener, then head of the 
Survey and Registrar of Lands in Cyprus, his reputation as an 
administrator, a man of character, and one with a future before 
him had been made. Later on in 1883 the writer was in Egypt 
when Kitchener joined the Cavalry of the Egyptian Army as its 
second in command, and in the following year he was told by an 
English cavalry officer, then one of Kitchener’s comrades, that 
he looked upon their second in command as the most efficient 
cavalry officer he had ever met. Growth in mind and character 
developed steadily in circumstances which admitted and favoured 
it, and carried him in fifteen years to what Lord Esher has termed 
his zenith — the conquest of Oindurman. 

But neither then nor at any later stage was Kitchener quick at 
intellectual fence or in mental gymnastics, and this fact, coupled 
with his obvious force of character, has always caused some 
observers to depreciate his powers of mind, whilst more nimble- 
witted folk who did not know him well were inclined to think that 
he came to hasty judgments and did unconsidered things. In 
reality nothing could be further from the truth. He had to a 
pre-eminent degree the power of recognising and summing up the 
essential factors of a situation, giving to each its due value. His 
view was always a large one, with a genius for recognising and 
holding fast to the important things and of seeing the minor points 
in their true perspective ; in settling details he never forgot the 
whole of which they formed a part. His eye was ever on the 
future, which he visualised with astonishing accuracy. Many of 
his fellow-workers have evidenced the long view he took even in 
smaller matters. Patience in thought was one of his great 
qualities, and in a question of primary importance he was 
generally slow to form a judgment. Above all things a thinker, 
he considered the problem from every point of view, heard what 
anyone and everyone had to say about it, and then at length, by 
what to some seemed intuition or instinct rather than reasoned 
thought, he arrived at a conclusion that was rarely mistaken. 
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It was when his mind was made up that his character came to 
his help. ‘ Mens aequa in arduis ’ was his, and in no common 
degree, courage, physical, moral, intellectual. His opinion once 
formed he carried it through because he had the courage to believe 
in its correctness, and the fact that sometimes able minds did not 
agree with him never shook his belief in what his patient reasoning 
had told him was right. This intellectual courage was perhaps his 
greatest asset, and, as will be seen later, it was this quality that 
served him so well at the supreme crisis of his life, in August 1914. 

In the translation of decision into action his indomitable will 
and resolution came to his aid. Once he had made up his mind 
that some end had to be reached, nothing turned him from his 
purpose, and with his eye ever fixed on the goal, sometimes a very 
distant one, unhasting and yet unresting, he worked towards it. 
Nothing tempted him to deviate. 

The difficulties in the way of accomplishment seemed so much 
less to him than to his agents that he was always asking of them 
more than they thought they could perform, and, as a result, 
they generally achieved, not all he asked, but much more than 
they had ever thought feasible. ]f an obstacle barred the road, he 
passed round or over it, if possible, but if this proved impracticable 
and there w 7 ere no other way, why then the obstacle had to go to 
enable him to arrive, for arrive he must. No wonder that he 
sometimes seemed to achieve the impossible. 

Space does not allow of following him in detail between 1898 
and 1914, but everywhere there was growth in character and 
judgment together with unfailing success in execution. There 
was always, however, an accompaniment of foreboding, and depre- 
ciation by those who underrated his intellectual pow r er to grapple 
with a new situation. 

The writer remembers how when Kitchener’s first step in 
South Africa was to ‘ scrap ’ the then Army system of transport, 
people said ‘ K. does not know 7 and is just upsetting the English 
system because it is different from the Egyptian.’ Results of 
course proved that Kitchener’s conclusion w 7 as right and that the 
critics were wrong. 

That the first success of the war, Paardeberg, happened at all 
was due to his rapid seizing of a fleeting opportunity (not at all 
in the manner of Darius and his slowly moving hordes), and to the 
way in wffiich he urged on our tired troops to catch Cronje within 
the net. 

With due deference to Lord Esher who talks of Paardeberg 
having been mismanaged, Kitchener’s instinct to attack there was 
absolutely right, as was borne out in the German Official Account 
of the war, and whatever mistakes or mischances there were in 
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execution will be pardoned by any soldier who has been over the 
ground and has visualised the situation with which Kitchener 
had to deal. His loyalty and nobility of character, his true 
magnanimity, were evidenced by his actions after Lord Koberts 
arrived on the scene and disapproved of what seemed to him an 
unnecessary loss of life. Kitchener never sulked, argued, or 
showed disappointment, but did whatever lay nearest his hand to 
do, often in circumstances which would have tried the majority of 
men. His attitude to Lord Koberts was that of a good son to a 
good father. 

Later on, when, after Lord Koberts had gone home, Lord 
Kitchener assumed chief command in South Africa, fears were ex- 
pressed as to his capacity to deal with the military problems before 
him. ‘ K. does not know,’ ‘ He is ignorant of the British Army,’ 
were phrases on some people’s lips. Mistakes were doubtless 
made, but the matter was adequately summed up by one who said 
‘ K. may have made mistakes, but I cannot think of anyone else 
who would have carried through the task at all.’ 

The view he took of the peace and his share in bringing it 
about showed how well his mind could size up a situation which 
called more for the instincts of the statesman than of the soldier. 
His success in dealing with the Boer leaders and the trust they 
reposed in him were due to his capacity to see their point of view 
and to the effect of his great personality. Whilst Lord Milner 
was out for an unconditional surrender, Kitchener, with longer 
vision, saw the wisdom of a ‘ peace on the basis of mutual agree- 
ment which he believed would serve to form an indissoluble 
bond.’ We owe our present united South Africa to the fact that 
his view prevailed. 

Forebodings were again heard when Lord Kitchener went 
to India as Commander-in-Chief, sinister auguries that he 
would be handicapped by his masterful temperament, by 
hasty judgment and by his lack of Indian experience. He 
waited a year, however, before he settled on what were 
necessary changes, but having once made up his mind, he 
pressed his reforms through, although at one time the effort 
to give effect to some of them seemed to him to mean 
his own downfall. As a result he placed the military position in 
India on a thoroughly efficient and modern basis ; whilst still a 
learner he imbibed new lessons and experience in his own 
profession, and his wide outlook continued to broaden. 

It is a matter of regret that Lord Esher, although the doing so 
may have poured balm on the wounded spirit of ‘ one of the most 
justly famous of our Viceroys,’ should have implied that Lord 
Kitchener used in connexion with his altercation with Lord Curzon 
‘ methods which the Israelites inherited from Jacob and the 
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statesmen of the Renaissance from Machiavelli.’ The writer 
believes the suggestion to be without foundation , and an onlooker 
who had the closest knowledge at the time of all the facts assured 
him years ago that in this painful episode Lord Kitchener behaved 
with exemplary moderation, patience, and straightforwardness. 

(Lord Esher makes the same insinuation in respect to the 
Vereeniging negotiations, and with if possible even less excuse.) 

The three years in Egypt which followed Kitchener’s Indian 
Command were marked by no signs of decay. His industry and 
his vigour were just as great, the reforms he introduced indicated 
the same shrewdness of perception, and the immense success of 
his administration was beyond question. 

This rapid survey between Omdurman and 1914 has been made 
because the facts seem so clearly to point to a great development 
in the sixteen years which had elapsed since the time when accord- 
ing to Lord Esher our planet had commenced its descent towards 
the horizon . 

He was of course sixteen years older when he went to the War 
Office than he was at the battle of Omdurman, and there doubtless 
had been some physical weakening, but in 1914 there was nothing 
to suggest — rather the contrary — that Lord Kitchener was then 
old for his years. Whether the vigour had lessened which inspired 
the purpose and fixed determination so marked in the re-conqueror 
of the Sudan will be seen from a consideration of what he did in 
the early days of August 1914. 

For '■some years h^tore 1911 the pmi< ipal membeis of the 

Cabinet, the Committee of Imperial Defence, the Admiralty, and 
the War Office had realised that in certain circumstances it might 
be our duty to engage in war in support of France and Russia 
against Germany and Austria, and had made their preparations 
accordingly. In such an eventuality they had promised France 
to send her an Expeditionary Force of Six Divisions and a Cavalry 
Division, with the possibility of one or two more Divisions later. 
The Territorial Force was to take over the Military Defence of the 
United Kingdom and the Special Reserve was to feed the Expedi- 
tionary Force with men ; on this basis the business of the War 
Office in the event of war was limited to keeping the force up to 
strength and perfecting the arrangements for Home Defence. 

As the Government and their military advisers saw it, we were 
to engage in the war, as Lord Esher says, on the plank of limited 
liability, and they never seem to have realised the colossal risks 
of doing so or never visualised the possibility of finding that the 
only chance of bringing such a war to a successful conclusion lay 
in throwing every ounce of national strength into the struggle. 
World financiers had stated their belief that for economic reasons 
no world war could last for more than a few months, and it was 
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known that Germany — although probably for very different 
reasons — also believed that the struggle would be short and sharp. 
These views had probably their weight with the Government, 
whilst their military advisers had never contemplated it as possible 
once war was declared to improvise new military forces in time 
to affect the results of the struggle. 

Neither civilian nor soldier perhaps realised what effects a 
declaration of war would have on the nation at large, rendering 
impossible in itself a policy of limited liability. 

Be this as it may, we went to war with no army but the 
Expeditionary Force and with no intention of, or no preparedness 
even on paper for, developing the military resources of the 
Kingdom, or bringing the forces of the Dominions into the 
struggle. It is no answer to say that motives of secrecy or expense 
were a justification for this unpreparedness, for it would have been 
perfectly feasible, if our General Staff had arrived at opposite 
conclusions, to have had, without the expenditure of an additional 
penny, secret plans for rapid development of our forces once war 
was declared. But there might have been such schemes in the 
War Office ready for immediate translation into action, including 
among other things how best to set about getting the munitions of 
war, the clothing, blankets etc. required for the great expansion — 
in fact there might have been some such plans drawn out in peace 
as Lord Kitchener and the War Office Staff had to improvise in 
August 1914. There was nothing of the kind, and there can 
be no doubt that no such expansion had been contemplated by the 
Government or by its military advisers. 

The details of the ‘ limited liability ’ plan had been admirably 
worked out, and a perfectly equipped and trained Expeditionary 
Force was the result, and for this the pre-war War Office are 
entitled to our everlasting thanks. But that the Committee of 
Imperial Defence and the newly constituted General Staff specially 
charged with the consideration beforehand of plans and problems 
of war should have had so little grasp of the larger perils and 
actualities of the situation is an interesting proof of the fallibility 
of clever, industrious, and well-meaning men. 

Such in general terms was the situation which Lord Kitchener 
found and which caused his first remark on visiting the War Office 
to be ‘ There is no Army.’ Then what seems nearest to a miracle 
in these modern days happened. This pronounced Orientalist, 
ignorant of Western ways and problems, this worn-out man who 
in Lord Esher’s opinion even then realised 4 that the qualities of 
mind and character which had served him well through life were 
under entirely new conditions out of place,* saw the truth at a 
glance ; that a life-and-death struggle was before us, that, unless 
we were to lose, the struggle must be a long one, and that our 
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only hope of successful conclusion lay in abandoning our policy 
of limited liability on the chance of being able at the eleventh 
hour to produce in time a new army sufficiently large to count in a 
European War. In Lord Kitchener’s own words to the House of 
Commons a few days before his death : 

Such an idea was contrary to the theories of all European soldierR. 
Armies, it had always been argued, could be expanded within limits but 
could not be created in time of war. I felt myself that though there 
might be some justice in this view, I had to take risks and embark on 
what may be regarded as a gigantic experiment. 

Lord Kitchener formed this opinion and seems to have been 
alone in it, and that he succeeded in getting our Government at 
once to alter their policy "was a tribute to his power and personality. 
It is to be remembered too that practically all the best military 
opinion in this country was against him as regards the prac- 
ticability of raising the New Armies. One distinguished soldier 
after another came to him to try to convince him of the futility 
of the idea. It -was Lord Kitchener alone against the military 
thought of England. Here indeed was a situation to test the 
courage and the vigour which inspired purpose and fixed deter- 
mination, qualities which Lord Esher would have us believe he 
had left behind him in the deserts of the Sudan. 

That the view r s alluded to regarding the raising of the New 
Armies were held by the Headquarters Staff that went to France 
in August 1914 is illustrated by the following incident. One of 
the first steps which Lord Kitchener took towards the forming 
of the New Armies was to order each battalion of the Expedi- 
tionary Force before it left for France to send to its depot a small 
cadre of officers and N.C.O.s to help in the formation of the new 
units. To one of the meetings of the Staff held before they went 
to France, the news of this was brought by one of its most brilliant 
members, who declaimed against it as damaging to the efficiency 
of the Expeditionary Force and as a proof of Kitchener’s ignor- 
ance and lack of understanding. And now we are thankful for 
this ignorance and lack of understanding ! 

The opinion above expressed w 7 as doubtless a genuine one, and 
it illustrates the view then held by some soldiers that Kitchener 
was not fitted to grasp the military problem before him. 

The following testimony from a ‘ Dugout ’ artillery officer 
indicates how conscious Kitchener was of the views opposed to 
his. In May 1915, on the day of the Cabinet crisis before the first 
Coalition Government was formed, Kitchener made a hurried visit 
to inspect some of the newly formed Divisions on Salisbury Plain. 
It fell to the lot of our informant to command the Artillery of one 
of the Divisions, and he records the incident as follows : 
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One of the brigades had gone out for the day and could not be recalled 
in time, but the other three brigades and the Divisional Ammunition 
Column paraded for inspection. The batteries were splendidly horsed 
and the men after several months’ training on the Plain rode very well, 
and as they trotted past Kitchener in column of sections presented a 
tine appearance. The Field Marshal, as pleased as a schoolboy, was 
delighted and as I stood alongside of him said ‘ We’ve done it, we’ve 
done it, they said we could make Infantry but could not make Artillery, 
and yet we have done it all ourselves, we have trained the men, made 
the guns and the harness, and bought the horses. We’ve done It! * 

The conclusions which Lord Kitchener put into practice in 
the early days of August 1914 were arrived at, not by instinct 
or by a hasty summing-up of a new problem but by a study in 
the previous years of a situation which he knew would present 
itself' ; by thinking over the facts as they appeared to him, 
and not as seen through the spectacles of politicians and 
financiers. Lord Esher himself tells us that, in the days that 
followed the opening of the battle of Ypres, Kitchener repeated 
his conviction as to the length of the war’s duration. 

He pointed out liow the prophecies of politicians and soldiers had been 
falsified. How could it be supposed, he asked, that a nation of Go millions, 
highly organised as Germany was, would be beaten to its knees under 
years of fighting? Her internal resources, her food supplies, her man-power, 
had all been worked out and showed margins far beyond those of the 
North in the American Civil War, and it was certain that before relinquish- 
ing the struggle Germany would exhaust every possible supply of material 
and men. 

Jn a letter to Lord French written on August 27, 1914, 
Kitchener writes : 

Believe me had I been consulted on military matters during the last 
three years 1 would have done everything in my power to prevent the 
present state of things in which this country finds itself. 

There are some who, believing in predestination, hold that all 
Lord Kitchener’s previous life, its successes, its trials, its various 
incidents, were but a training to enable him at the supreme 
moment of his life to take the step which saved his country. They 
even go so far as to believe that a Divine Hand guided Lord Morley 
when by rejecting Kitchener for the Viceroyalty of India (on other 
grounds apparently a most unwise proceeding) he left him available 
for his predestined work. 

Let us recollect, moreover, that the insight which grasped the 
essentials of the situation could not have availed wdthout the 
confidence which his previous career had inspired in the British 
people, and neither the insight nor the confidence would have 
sufficed without the driving power which carried out vast schemes 
and overrode all difficulties. 

It is doubtful if history furnishes a more dramatic incident, or 
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one more fraught with results, than this action of Kitchener’s in 
the early days of the war, and it justifies Lord Haig’s words 4 Who 
can doubt that but for this man and his work Germany would have 
been victorious? ’ This, and not the Atbara and Omdurman, was 
the climax of Kitchener’s career, and it was incomparably his 
greatest achievement. 

It would take too long to follow our hero’s actions through 
the war, or to tell how, with his home burdens upon him, he kept 
his eye on, and evinced extraordinary insight into, the strategy of 
the war. He was the first to divine the direction of the main 
German advance, and it was he who saw the supreme necessity of 
our working hand in hand and side by side with the French, 
causing his famous interview with Lord French on September 1, 
1914. His influence was far-reaching and extended to every 
Allied country. In France his picture was to be found alongside 
of that of Jollre in almost every cottage, while in Kussia his name 
acted as a talisman to all. 

It seems difficult to exaggerate what Lord Kitchener did for 
his country and its Allies whilst he lived, and the facts justify the 
statement that so far as individuals on the Allied side are con- 
cerned, he must be given the predominating place. This, how- 
ever, appears to be imperfectly appreciated in England, and 
explains why we hear so much minor criticism (mostly uninformed 
and capable of refutation), with a strange ignoring of the services 
rendered. The absence of a sense of proportion is surprising, and 
the critics seem in the position of a shipwrecked crew who, when 
rescued, commence to cavil at the methods adopted for their 
deliverance before rendering thanks to their saviours. 

Take as one instance the criticisms over what may be called 
the munitions incident. Lord Kitchener from the first took the 
long and the large view 7 not only in regard to men but also in 
respect to munitions of war. While other men thought in tens, 
he acted in thousands. In the very early days of the war orders 
were put out for machine guns and ammunition, not based on the 
requirements of the then tiny Expeditionary Force, but on what 
would be wanted for the New Armies when they came into being. 
Provision was an enormously difficult question, but no one who 
was behind the scenes, or indeed who has read Sir George Arthur’s 
volumes, can doubt that Lord Kitchener realised the difficulties 
before anyone else, and did all that was humanly possible to 
obtain at the earliest date what was required. 

The writer believes that history will record that the attack 
which Lord French and the Press made on Lord Kitchener over 
the ammunition question was absolutely undeserved. We can 
only surmise how it came about. 
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There is little doubt that a feeling existed at the time in 
Gr.H.Q. in France, due to misconception or to misrepresentation, 
that Lord Kitchener and the War Office were not sufficiently 
studying the interest of the Army in France and realising its 
difficulties. Never was a feeling more mistaken, and anyone who 
had experience of the War Office in the autumn of 1914 appre- 
ciates that the one aim and desire of Lord Kitchener and his band 
of workers was to help our troops and their commanders in 
every way they could. How the opposite belief arose it is difficult 
to say, but there can be no doubt as to its existence. To some 
extent perhaps it was due to a certain jealousy of Lord Kitchener 
and to a distrust as to his capacity to understand and handle 
modern war. That it was even shared in at one time by Sir 
William Robertson is shown in an extract from one of his letters 
quoted by Lord Esher : ‘ I feel remorseful of my brutal bargain ; 
it was never necessary, and was made only because I was mis- 
informed of the man’s nature.’ When to such feelings we add the 
high mental tension on the battle front, it is not hard to see, 
when once the idea was suggested that Lord Kitchener was 
responsible for the inevitable shortage of ammunition, how it 
spread amongst those who talked, and every soldier of experience 
knows how much ‘ talk ’ there is among his brethren in the field. 
Lord Kitchener himself scented intrigue, and was convinced that 
the clamour for shells and munitions was exaggerated and 
wantonly factious, and he was admittedly slow to take offence 
or to impute motives. There were undoubtedly pressmen anxious 
for a stunt, and so an attack was made with no foundation so far 
as Lord Kitchener was concerned. His real bigness of character 
was never more clearly shown than in the "way in which he took 
this wholly unmerited onslaught, and the message which he sub- 
sequently sent to Lord French, as related by Lord Esher, is 
evidence of his real magnanimity and of his characteristic deter- 
mination never to let personal matters obscure those of larger 
import. ‘ I am out to fight the Germans and not to fight Sir John 
French . ’ 

A few words may perhaps be added as regards Lord Kitchener 
and the Cabinet although it is admitted that the information at 
present disposal is necessarily incomplete. 

It is to be remembered that when Lord Kitchener joined the 
Cabinet, he did so on a non-political basis and solely for the prose- 
cution of the war. Further there is no question that at the outset, 
and until early in 1915, his word was law in all that concerned 
military operations. Later on, however, when the imminent 
dangers that at first beset us were past and members of the Cabinet 
and people outside it had recovered from early apprehension, a 
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vein of criticism of Lord Kitchener grew in certain quarters both 
in the Cabinet and outside it. 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 

And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer ; 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike. 

That Lord Kitchener and some of his colleagues should have 
had difficulties with one another is capable of comprehension. 
The War Secretary had not the gift of exposition, and he was 
chary of divulging his plans ; he probably did not take kindly to 
a flow of verbiage from men trained to talk, anxious to know, and 
doubtless anxious too to be doing something when perhaps in 
Lord Kitchener’s province there was nothing for them to do. Tt 
may be taken too that he w r as not a willing witness when cross- 
examined by some of the famous advocates among his colleagues. 
All this is perfectly likely, especially when it is remembered how 
different was his previous training and mode of life from theirs. 
But when Lord Esher talks of Lord Kitchener having destroyed 
the admiration, the affection, and almost the respect of the 
statesmen who were his closest colleagues, one begins to 
wonder. 

That there w T ere early intrigues to get rid of Lord Kitchener 
is hinted at in Lord Esher’s pages, and one gathers that those 
intrigues reached their height when he started on his mission to 
the Dardanelles, hut the actual truth concerning these happenings 
will never be known until the memoirs of men like Mr. Asquith 
are given to the world. As things stand at present, it is well to 
remember that some at least of those concerned cannot be looked 
upon as wholly disinterested : some had crossed swords with 
Kitchener and failed, others had old scores to settle, whilst possibly 
others had axes of their own to grind. In any case far more 
evidence than Lord Esher has produced seems required before 
delivering judgment against Lord Kitchener. In the absence of 
more authoritative testimony the writer prefers to hold to what 
is known as against the unexamined impressions of men swayed 
by many motives, as against in fact what may be termed Cabinet 
and society gossip. 

The unsuitabilitv of a Cabinet of twenty-three members to 
discuss questions of strategy and military operations is patent, 
and the discovery of this fact led to the ultimate formation of a 
War Council. The most that can be said against Lord Kitchener 
as a Cabinet Minister is regret that he should not have used the 
vast influence be possessed to rid himself summarily of the need 
of lengthy and barren discussions on purely military matters. On 
the other hand he was assuredly loath to use this power 
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unnecessarily, and perhaps thought it better policy to endure the 
inconvenience so long as it did not jeopardise matters of real 
moment. 

It is needless to say that the writer is not among those who 
hold that for Lord Kitchener’s fame it was well that the end came 
when it did — at a time when his opportunity of useful service was 
over. The facts seem to point to a directly opposite conclusion. 
Had he survived, he would assuredly have held the post of War 
Secretary to the end. No Premier would have displaced him ; the 
combination of Lord Kitchener and Sir William Bobertson, sup- 
ported by public opinion in this country and among our Allies, 
would assuredly have defeated assaults from whatever quarter. 
When in due time the real history of the doings of the War Council 
from 1916 onwards can be written, the narrative will demonstrate 
how much we lost when the Hampshire went down. But for 
this tragedy our commanders in the field would have had more 
consistent and better instructed support ; the varying strategy 
and the lapses in the matter of man-power which nearly brought 
us to disaster in March 1918 would have been avoided, and to 
quote Lord Haig once more, ‘ Perhaps the victory would have 
come to us sooner had he been with us to the end.’ 

He who saw so clearly at Vereeniging would have been a great 
asset at the Peace Conference ; whether his view would have 
coincided with that of Marshal Foch, as Lord Esher suggests, 
the writer is disposed to doubt. 

The thought arises too of the position Lord Kitchener would 
occupy among his fellow-countrymen were he still alive, similar 
to that which, as recorded in the pages of Greville, the Great 
Duke held in the closing years of his life. Alas ! that the Fates 
willed it otherwise. 

Space is limited, and the time has come to take leave of the 
latest of England’s great men. To those w r ho knew him the 
memory will always remain of the tall figure, the commanding 
personality, and the inscrutable countenance, reminiscent of that 
face which overlooks the land where he first found fame, and, 
like it, suggestive of the great attributes of Wisdom, Foresight, 
and Strength. 

The happiest recollection perhaps recalls him when inspecting 
the men he loved so well, the Volunteers of 1911-15, with their 
eager responsive faces, the flow 7 er of England who had so readily 
responded to the call ; as they swung past him how little did they 
think that his warfare would be accomplished before theirs had 
well begun ! 

Let us hope that ere long the 5th of June, the date on which 
this noble life was lost, will become a Kitchener Day on which 
English-speaking folk throughout the Commonwealth will 
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celebrate the memory of a great man , and will thank God for the 
instrument provided in their day of need. 

Musing on these things, another Horatio comes to mind, one 
famous in Roman legend and in English ballad. Our feelings 
towards our great departed should be akin to those which the men 
and women of Ancient Rome entertained for their Captain of 
the Gate : 

And still liis name sounds stirring 
Unto the men of Rome, 

As the trumpet blast that cries to them 
To charge the Volscian home; 

And wives still pray to Juno 
For boys with hearts as bold 
As his who kept the bridge so well 
In the brave days of old. 

When the goodman mends his armour 
And trims his helmet’s plume; 

When the goodwife's shutile merrily 
Goes flashing through the loom; 

With weeping and with laughter 
Still is the story told, 

How well Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old 


H. M. Taw son. 
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As we look back on the War, those of us who are left reasonably 
whole in body and sound in mind, a kindly mist of the past 
seems to settle upon it, softening harsh and ragged outlines. 
And as in a mist some scenes put on a strange beauty and none 
are made ugly, so it is often happy days and the happier side 
of the sad ones that come to live with us and invite us to live 
again in them. Some episodes, indeed, can never be mellowed 
by distance. One such is the Third Battle of Ypres. That was 
a battle which had to be fought, which, following as it did the 
French Champagne attack and the troubles in their armies 
fomented by agitators, was of inestimable value to the cause of 
the Allies. We have the consolation that the name ‘ Passchen- 
daele ’ is uglier to-day to General Ludendorff than to us. That 
fact makes it, however, none the less unpleasant to look back 
upon — evil scenes at Wieltje, camps and horse-lines bombed at 
night, horrors on the cross-country tracks, the heart-breaking 
rain. Yet even that has its bright and amusing picture. A house 
in the rue d’ Ypres, Poperinghe — the wrong end of the town as 
even those who stayed at home can guess. Limbers clattering, 
tractors and lorries roaring by on the cobbles without. Within, 
a comfortable salon, lacking window-glass and with two shrapnel 
holes in the ceiling. Three staff officers, ducking as each shell 
shrieks overhead to explode uear the station ; and two girls, quite 
unconcerned, playing with great brilliancy a sonata for violin and 
piano by Cesar Franck. The golden-haired pianist is a prize- 
winner at the Paris Conservatoire, home for a holiday. A holiday 
in the rue dWpres, Poperinghe, in August 1917 ! 

That scene, however, is an oasis in a desert sufficiently grim. 
There are other periods green and smiling by comparison. Best 
of all is that spent with French troops in 1918, and especially the 
peaceful part of ft, from mid-Mav till the opening of the counter- 
offensive at the beginning of August. 

I travelled down from the Salient on two terribly hot days 
in three different cars, and arrived at Dury, south of Amiens, 
Vol. XC— No. 536 7 2 9 3 B 
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the headquarters of the 31st French Corps, where I stayed a 
night. I had been sent to act as permanent liaison officer with 
the left French Division, and on the following day I was taken 
to its headquarters and set down with an establishment almost 
royal, an interpreter to translate orders, a servant, a chauffeur 
and a Rover-Sunbeam car. The point of junction between the 
Fourth British and the First French Army was just south of 
Yillers-Bretonneux, where the Allies and notably the Australians 
had recently nipped in the bud a belated German attack on 
Amiens. I came to know that point of junction in the front 
line very well, but the division of the area behind remained a 
problem to the end. On British maps it was invariably shown 
by a line drawn along the grid south of Villers-Bretonneux , while 
on French maps it meandered into the Bois l’Abbe, to take in 
sundry headquarters which they had built in its shelter and w 7 hich 
they had no intention of abandoning for all the map-makers in 
the world. The right Australian Division, which was relieved 
periodically, had its headquarters at the little village of Glisy. 
The 37th French Division, which remained in line till the end 
of July, had its command-post in a quarry on the road between 
Longueau, the suburb of Amiens formerly well-known as a railhead 
but now of course deserted, and St. Nicolas. The 37th was a 
Colonial Division, consisting of two regiments of Zouaves and 
two of native Tirailleurs, and was commanded by the celebrated 
Gamier Duplessis. 

I had previously seen something of French divisional head- 
quarters, but was nevertheless surprised by the smallness and 
modesty of this. There were two Adrian huts, the larger the 
Staff’s, the smaller the Artillery’s, covered with white camouflage. 
In the former one entered first of all the dining-room, of which 
the sole furniture was a dozen chairs and a trestle-table covered 
whth American cloth, on a floor of chalk. Leading off this were 
four rooms, one for clerks, the other three for the Staff. The 
General had no office, nothing but a table in the largest room. 
Even this he never used, rarely putting pen to paper except to 
sign a letter. This state of affairs was speedily changed by his 
successor when a few 7 weeks later General Gamier Duplessis w T as 
promoted to higher command. The sleeping quarters were in 
saps tunnelled into the quarry, because of the night-bombing. 
Here the only man who had an apartment to himself was the 
General. The rest of the officers slept in hunks built in tiers 
as on ship-board. I w T as to become very fond of that little com- 
mand-post and to quit it witli infinite regret 

I have never embarked on a new venture with more nervous- 
ness and diffidence. My French, formerly fairly good, seemed 
to have disappeared. A staff officer at Dury had heartened me 
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somewhat by telling me 1 was blessed of the gods. I was going 
to one of the finest Divisions in the Army, whereof the General 
and his subordinates, his staff and his chefs de corps, were as 
pleasant as they were efficient. Every man of them, said my 
enthusiastic informant, was a chic type. That was the highest 
praise possible. (Anyone in a lower category is in the French 
Army damned with the faint praise of un brave homme, or, worse 
still, un brave homme tout-de-meme , which might almost be 
translated into our less euphemistic English as ‘ a bit of a 
blighter.’) It certainly w T as not praise too high. The kindness 
of that little world which was the popote is a memory that can 
never leave me. Tt took less than twenty-four hours to drive 
away my doubts. My first conversation with the General began 
their rout ; rny first dejeuner completed it. The General was an 
old Colonial, like most of the successful French commanders. 
He wore his six-and-fifty years lightly. His small, slight, slim- 
waisted figure in tight-fitting khaki might have been a boy’s. 
He talked gaily, rolling in his brown fingers a cigarette of 
poisonously-black Algerian tobacco, which he lighted at a tiny 
lamp burning on his table. Tie told me that this was to be my 
home, where I was to he happy and comfortable on pain of his 
displeasure, and that I was to come and complain to him or his 
Chief of Staff if I were nor. The meal that followed, served 
by a single waiter, who carried in the food from a kitchen outside, 
was a revelation. I recall every detail of it. There were hors 
d' oeuvre, a giant omelette, roast mutton, a sponge-cake soaked 
in rum, coffee. The cooking would not have disgraced ‘ Da Tour 
d’ Argent.’ Ration wine was drunk with water till the arrival of 
the meat, when some excellent Bordeaux was opened. All this 
on the American cloth which I had seen on entering the place. 
In an English ‘ A ’ Mess one would have had snowy linen and 
excellent table appointments, but T have never encountered one 
that could have produced such a luncheon. And all through that 
excellent dejeuner , from General to subaltern, everyone strove 
to make me feel that I was already de la maison. 

Those days of May and June come back now with extra- 
ordinary distinctness. Over the figures and the scenes which 
people them at least there is no mist, grey or rosy. They stand 
now, picked out as clear as they were then, against a sky unflecked 
save by the little white clouds of anti-aircraft guns, in all-per- 
vading sunshine. A typical morning in the trenches returns as 
it had been of yesterday ; the drive up, past batteries firing on 
Marcelcave Station, to the Bois l’Abbe, beneath whose splendid 
oaks and beeches the car would be left ; the walk across the valley 
south-west of Villers-Bretonneux , where one watched for a sudden 
salvo and sniffed cautiously for mustard-gas ; up to the line in 

3b? 
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the Australian sector, after a call at the company dug-out wherein 
tinkled a piano brought from the village, to where tall, lean men 
with handsome, cynical faces gambled on the fire-step a few yards 
from the enemy. Then would come the liaison posts, the one 
bugbear of my existence. At each trench-junction from front 
to rear was a mixed post, a section of Australians and an cscouade 
of Frenchmen, under the command of a platoon-leader either 
French or Australian, that platoon in turn being under the orders 
of a company commander of opposite nationality. The scheme, 
which was mainly my own, was complicated but necessary. It 
was made difficult by a lack of linguists on cither side, and still 
more by the different methods of the two Armies. In theory 
each held its position with an outpost line backed by a line of 
resistance ; in practice the Australians were determined to hold 
the commanding position of Villers-Bretonneux at all hazards, 
and naturally anxious as to what would happen to their right 
flank in case of attack. Many and unprofitable were the ‘ for- 
mulas ’ thrashed out by the two Staffs. 

After a talk with the posts, international territory would be 
left for that purely French. The Zouaves, hard-bitten and 
philosophical, Colonial French or Parisians for the most part, sat 
about discussing the quality of the pinard, or ration wine, and 
the counter-attraction of Australian marmalade. The fact that, 
for the first time in the War, the canteens of each Army were 
thrown open to the other, made for good feeling. The Australians 
bought pinard, rather too lavishly on occasion ; the Frenchmen 
developed a taste for Virginian cigarettes. Tn the trenches they 
exchanged English ‘bully’ for French; jam for bread. The 
relations between them, both of officers and men, were excellent. 
One event was looked forward to with apprehension, the moment 
when it should be necessary to replace the Zouaves by a regiment 
of Tirailleurs. The Australians did not like African natives. 
Many of them had bitter memories of Cairo and Alexandria. 
And they did not realise that these tribesmen of Morocco and 
Algeria, besides being first-rate shock troops, were as haughty 
as themselves and neither sweet-tempeied nor docile. Trouble 
was feared, but when the time came th^re was no trouble. I think 
the Australians gained a new respect for the natives when they 
saw their soldierlike mien in the trenches Certainly the 
Tirailleurs regarded the Australians, with their almost nightlv 
raids and their complete moral domination of the enemy, as little 
short of demi-gods. 

Other days come back too, rides with officers of the two 
squadrons of dragoons attached to the Division to the high 
plateau south of the Boi'r l’Abbe, whereon were two shell-harassed 
villages, Gentelles and Cachv, shunned like the plague, and the 
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principal observation posts of the Division. And there were 
drives back through poor, battered Amiens, almost empty when 
I arrived, quite deserted save for police and firemen a month 
later, to General Monash’s headquarters in the beautiful chateau 
of M. de Clermont-Tonnere at Bertangles. Of the lighter side 
were trips further afield, to back-area canteens, of which that at 
Vignacourt was exceptionally good, and once or twice an undis- 
guised ‘joy ride’ into semi-civilisation. The French were, I 
found, singularly free from this weakness. Perhaps if a man 
once started ‘ joy riding ’ in his own country he would cease to 
have a stomach for fighting. One of our officers, I remember, 
had a chateau near Beauvais, of which he used to say that as 
it had already been looted in turn by the Americans and the 
Moroccan Division, even a new German ‘ push ’ could not do it 
a great deal of harm. Now once a week a car from the American 
ambulance went to Beauvais for tyres, yet during the whole of 
my stay he never went to see his home. On one occasion he 
had arranged to go, but the Germans began an attack between 
Montdidier and the Oise, and he decided to stay. He sent a 
message to his steward to put into the car a case of kirsch which 
neither Moroccans nor Americans had discovered, and we drank 
to his health and the safety of his chateau. 

The bulk of the casualties at the time were being caused by 
‘ mustard-gas ’ shelling. Night after night the Germans were 
sending over anything from two to ten thousand of these shells, 
deluging the woods and valleys where the supporting troops were 
bivouacked. The burns caused by splashes of the liquid were 
terrible. The Australians, I believe, suffered even more heavily 
than the French, the Bois l’Abbe, in which they had a number 
of troops, being a veritable trap. Their artillery was also more 
exposed. The new long-range shell for the seventy-fives was in 
these circumstances a priceless boon, the eighteen-pounders being 
forced to take up positions on an average at least a thousand 
yards further forward. Before the opening of the Aisne attack 
the enemy apparently transferred the bulk of his gas-shell to 
that area, and we had comparative peace. 

On the 6th of dune General Gamier Duplessis was suddenly 
ordered off to take over command of the 9th Corps from 
General Mangin, destined to write his name so large across the 
events of the next few months. He was succeeded by General 
Simon, one of our Brigade Commanders. The new General was 
of another type to his predecessor, with less military genius and 
swiftness of thought, but a greater understanding of the man in 
the line, his strength and his weakness. He was an indefatigable 
tramper of trenches, and a very bad man to follow when shelling 
was going on. He never seemed to realise the necessity of going 
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out ot his way to avoid it. Some oi our iront-lme expeditions were 
embarrassing to me, as 1 and my * opposite number,’ the French- 
man attached to Australian headquarters, occasionally accom- 
panied him alone, without any of his own officers. When we 
returned, covered with mud and chalk, I used to be asked reproach- 
fully where 1 had dragged the General. 

‘ Mais, bon chcu, c'cst le General an contrairc qui m'a traine 
dans tous les trous Its plus abominablcs et les plus rudement 
marmiles ! ’ was all I could reply. 

On one occasion, in the little ‘ Monument ’ orchard, just 
captured by the Australians, he cut Ins hand very badly on broken 
glass. The place was dirty, and of course we had no iodine among 
us. Finally an Australian sentry produced an ampoule, and it 
was in a hole three feet deep and twenty-li\ e yards from the enemy 
that we repaired the damage. 

Over at Glisy there was at this time Ins analogue, the 
Australian General Bosenthal. A man of huge bulk, with the 
most extraordinary contempt of danger, he was the sort of General 
whom an enterprising sniper on the other side should have 
welcomed. My 4 opposite number ’ and I sometimes wondered 
which of our Generals would be hit first. Fortunately for mine 
he was not more than five feet ten, nor unduly broad. General 
Eosenthal was the pitcher that went too often to the well. In 
that same 4 Monument ' a sniper put a bullet through his hand and 
out of the back of his elbow. He lost Ins thumb, but not, 1 think, 
the use of Ins hand. He went into the Australian Hospital near 
Abbeville, from which he tried to continue to command his 
Division, his deputy making a daily journey to his bedside. 

The most delightful memories of all are of evening walks beside 
the Avre. That river, like the Somme and the Ancre, better 
knowm to the British, runs for long in a green valley, broad and 
deep, liable in winter to flood into lakes. In summer the river 
keeps its bed, and the paths through the enormous rushes are 
generally dry. Water-fowl by the thousand there are in the 
\ alley. 1 have seen a flight of duck greater than any I ever came 
upon on the Irish lakes. Contrary to the general custom of 
British divisional staffs, there was seldom any work done after 
dinner in ours. If any were necessary it had to be done in the 
dug-outs, as no lights were allowed in the hut. With two friends 
I used to w’ander down at dusk by the twisting paths, crossing 
little streams by railless footbridges, through the marshes, toward 
the village of Boves. Down in the valley, on the outskirts of the 
village, were the transport-lines of the regiments in the trenches. 
The waggons would be starting on their nightly journey, the 
barrel-shaped water-carts, filled not with water but with pinard, 
dripping red, as it were spots of blood, from the tap into the 
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white chalk dust of the road. The drivers, stout and placid— 
they were all men of forty or forty-five — would be hunched in 
their seats, short pipe in mouth, the picturesque chechia or Zouave 
fez perched rather incongruously above their solid countenances. 
Across the river a few howitzers would be thumping ; above the 
woods the observation balloon still hanging like a ghost, while its 
watchers employed those last minutes of the failing light which 
often had so much to tell. 

We talked on those evening walks of every subject under the 
sun, but chiefly of the war. In the popote my companions were 
invariably gay ; it was at such moments as these that they allowed 
their deeper sentiments to appear. Those conversations taught 
me much of the real France and of her spirit. To these men 
‘ la tcrre sacree ’ was no mere resounding phrase of journalism. 
The conception of Maurice Barres, of France as a living entity 
through the ages, her very matter impregnated with her dead of 
fifty generations, her soil blent with the dust of their bones, her 
atmosphere haunted by their spirits, was always with them. The 
dead, they were France. Behind the ranks of the living they 
ranged themselves against the foemen. The arms of the living 
they made strong. And as the living were part of this company, 
this vast and sacred sodality, it behoved them to benr themselves 
as worthy of their heritage. 

I do not think these two friends of mine ever shared my occa- 
sional doubts as to the final result. In those days the future 
looked very black. The Allies had been beaten on the Somme, 
on the Lys, on the Oise, and now on the Aisne. We none of us 
knew when or where to expect the next attack ; we had wearied 
of waiting for the counter-blow. Yet their faith did not waver. 
In the worst days of all, when Germans were driving into Fismes 
in French motor-lorries and for a brief moment resistance had 
cracked, I had the light of my confidence renewed from the flame 
of theirs. 

A more prosaic factor in that confidence was perhaps perfect 
health. How could one feel depressed wdiile stronger in body 
than at any time in one’s mortal career? I had come down from 
Flanders very weary and with a touch of that pa Indian fever that 
the Canal Bank of Ypres so frequently bred. Now I had light 
work, I lived in the open air, and I fed like a prince. At eight 
o’clock we started the day with toast and butter and a bowl of 
chocolate. At eleven-thirty came our serious meal, generally of 
four courses. Dinner at seven w T as rather lighter. By ten or 
half-past we were all abed. I have often thought that one of the 
greatest sources of discomfort among British troops w T as indifferent 
cooking. Every effort was made to train cooks at special schools, 
and a certain amount of success achieved. But, compared with 
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the French, we are not a nation of cooks. The poorer classes in 
our great cities scarce know what cookery is. Our rations were 
splendid. Never has an army been so well fed. But those 
rations were too often served in an unappetising manner. 

To the French soldier, from the staff at the G.Q.G. to the 
humblest poilu in muddy trenches, meals were an affair of great 
interest and great seriousness. Cookery to him represented comfort. 
British troops, from the highest rank to the lowest, had a greater 
share of every other comfort than he. They were better housed 
out of the line, had more luxuries, more amusements, more 
transport, better salutation. The Frenchman was kept from 
grumbling by his cookery. That — and the pivard. When I began 
to drink wine twice a day I decided that St. Paul was a wise man 
in matters of diet. Till then I had been in the habit of drinking 
whisky with my meals because it was always available. I am 
convinced that habit is pernicious. Whisky should he reserved 
for a ‘ nightcap ’ by those in need of one or for emergencies. On 
wine the average man is quieker-witted, better-tempered, and 
better able for mental and physical work under the strain of war. 
Oh, gracious wines of Bordeaux and noble wines of Burgundy, 
how well the poet knew your kindly nature when he wrote : 

Un soir, l’flme du vin chantait d.Miis les boutoilles : 

‘ Homme, vers toi je pousse, o cher disherit**. 

Sous ma prlfion de Terre et mes cires vermeilles, 

Un chant plein de lumifcre et de fraternity ! 

‘Car j’^prouve une joie immense quand je tombe 
Dans le gosier d’un homme usC* par ses travaux, 

Et sa chaude poitrine est une douce toml>e 

Oh je me plais bien mieux que dans mes froids caveaux .’ 1 

The front had of late grown quiet, almost ominously quiet. 
Much of the French heavy artillery had gone south to replace the 
losses by the German offensives. The shelling had become 
trifling. Suddenly came a sign, the cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand 'which yet to the initiate betokens an approaching storm. 
A Canadian General called at the command post for a guide, saying 
that he might be wanted in support. This was reasonable enough, 
but when our General heard where he had been he smiled. He 
had examined the crossings of the Luce, in the front line! The 
actors were even more significant than their action. Many 
British Divisions were at this time weary and below strength. 
The Canadian Corps, with battalions twelve hundred strong, was 
untouched by the German attacks, at the moment the most 
formidable fighting force in the world. Its presence meant that 


1 J/Ame du Vin, Charles Baudelaire. 
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the quietude of our neighbourhood was like to be disturbed. A 
few days later we learnt that the 37th Division was to be relieved 
by the 4th Australian Division. 

There were two days of desperately hard work and then two 
dinner-parties, one at Glisy in honour of General Simon, the other 
at our command post in honour of General Gellybrand of the 
•2nd Australian Division. An amusing incident happened at 
Glisy. The headquarters were in huts and dugouts in a little 
wooded valley behind the back gardens of the village street. As 
we walked down from the car the Australian guard presented arms 
and the splendid divisional hand outside the mess-hut struck up 
the Marseillaise — the salute of the President of the Republic. 
By not so much as the flicker of an eyelid did General Simon show 
his astonishment. With the mien of a Roman Emperor he 
returned the salute and strode past. Two nights later, when 
General Gellybrand arrived at our headquarters for the return 
banquet, the band of the 3rd Zouaves, not to be outdone, struck 
up God Save the King. I thought our General had the better of 
the exchange, for General Gellybrand looked distinctly startled. 
My own last dinner was another 4 champagne occasion,’ the occa- 
sion also of the only speech in French I have ever made in my life. 
I quitted those friends with heavy heart. 

1 had small time for regrets. I moved to the next French 
Divisional headquarters further south, and found them there in 
the throes of preparation. And now the room was prepared, the 
chairs and tables set for the old game to begin once more ; the old 
knockabouts and tightrojie walkers and conjurors assembled — 
tanks crawling from their trucks like giant slugs and lumbering 
forward, tractors roaring up in front of great guns, all the flying 
‘ professors,’ from Fonck and his Cigognes, assembling in rear. 
The roads at night were alive with them and their boxes of tricks 
and properties. But this time no one was to miss his cue, no turn 
was to fall flat, no performer to topple into the net. The first 
crash of artillery on the morning of August 8th, tearing asunder 
the mists from the network of rivers, was the blow that beat down 
the doors of our oppression and let our soldiers through, to end it 
in three months. 


Cyril Falls. 
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A STREAM IN AUTUMN 


My stream in Autumn. Once again, 0 World, 

Come where the noonday sun dreams lover-wise 
In the deep bank’s embrace, while southmost heaven 
Calls back an hour of June, and warm airs sleep 
On beds of thyme, and every hazel teems, 

And every briar with fruited opulence, 

And still on the hot sward the cricket leaps 
Blithe as the hour, and mocks the coming doom. 

The doom of falling leaves and sere decay, 

Airs chill and still, slow-moving palls of mist, 

And grief, and the long Winter’s frozen graves. 

Alas! that all we love should fade, should die. 

Once more I'll question of the stream; perchance 
Even to this, my latest doubt, it yields 
A partial answer ; for its waters flow 
Changeless mid change, ceaseless mid things that cease, 
A voice in silence. 

Seeking mystic calm, 

Ofttimes I yearn upon the vistaed heavens 
Where Winter stars their uttermost abyss, 

Or listed for the fine antiphonies 
Of discord melting into harmony, 

And blendings of unnumbered chords that swell 
The diapason of a universe. 

Or failing these, my desolate heart would find 
Comfort in reason, or a shapen creed : 

‘ Vain is our ease ; we thrive by loss, not gain ; 

Our thews were strung by strife, not victory ; 

Who would unvoice our symphony of pain, 

And like a wordless brute insensate die? ’ 

Or some would frame the sturdy doctrine thus : 

‘ God gave man speech, then pain, beauty, and Jove, 
And pain is the soul’s breast-plate ; more than this, 
Man’s struggle is God’s victory, and yet 
The credit falls to man. In the infinite scheme, 
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Oar relative withholds while it creates 
Absolute value, even as the sun 
Blinds us with light.’ 

Some balm, maybe, in creeds 
For a world’s heartache ; but my Autumn stream 
Still flows beneath me singing its grand song 
That chides once more my half philosophies, 

And with the rich refrain of heretofore 
Bids me find peace in beauty, hope in love, 

And I will trust its message. Beauty and love. 

Our anthems preluded in early Spring, 

And stilled to dreaming in our Summer lay, 

We’ll chant them here, where contemplation dwells, 
And memory ; while from this yellowing grove 
The linnet pipes a treble, and the drone 
Hums a rich bass on the late ivy bloom. 

First then, a fable. Lo 1 The House of Life, 

(The stateliest building of Eternity), 

Fashioned beneath the sod by a brute need 
Or a brute pleasure, rises tier on tier 
With power and knowledge and self-knowledge ; last 
Lifts towards heaven twin pinnacles that catch 
Gleams of the eternal dawn — Beauty and Love. 

But fabies mock us like a tongue-bound mime ; 
Take then the meaning, rounded with a rhyme. 

Beauty and Love, count them seraphic flames, 

Centres of moral force, not babbled names ; 

Beauty and Love and Good, for Good is Love, 

And ties divine the Trinity approve. 

At least the past is ours ; Conduct has grown, 

And these words mark the grow r th , and these alone ; 
Makers of souls, and first-fruits of the soul ; 

Earth’s link with heaven, parts that embrace the whole. 

Beauty and Good, who ponders them apart? 

‘ Art for art’s sake ’ — but life is served by art. 

All sense is complex ; even Beauty’s pride 
From the full soul cannot itself divide. 

Perfume and form and hues of heaven compose 
All as but one, the indissoluble rose. 

No power works singly, tho’ it works unsought ; 

You measure beauty’s growth by growth of thought; 
(Nay, pardon both an old song and its guess) 

Thought enters all great art, all loveliness ; 
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It lives, it throbs, it burns in poesy, 

And thought must noble or ignoble be ; 

Hence the prime truth by Plato understood — 

4 The highest beauty is the highest good.’ 

But as in nature, so in verse, in art, 

'Tis beauty, beauty, beauty first ; the rest, 

Knowledge and good, the lovable, the true, 

Follow unbidden as sunbeams on the sun. 

And who divides beauty of nature and mind, 
Co-workers? Hear the Master- Artist — 4 But 
The art itself is nature.’ Leave it thus; 

Mother and daughter they, or body and soul, 

The Beal, the Ideal, doubly fair, 

Something of each in each, like earth and heaven. 

Sing then the leading trinity of the Ideal, 

The Beal our proem. Children of the Dawn, 
Co-operant with Nature, we evolved 
Aspects of things, shapely, likest to please 
The lingering eye. We called them beautiful, 
Goodly to view, goodly to dream upon, 

To hold in memory. These forms, again, 

By gradual craft we copied, we refined, 

Yea, we transfigured. Such the deathless Shapes, 
The storages, the potencies of Art, 

And such are Painting, Music, Poesy. 

(First the brief overture, then the brief songs.) 

The Shapes of Painting. Still the pedigree 
Of all art and all beauty serves us here ; 

From sod to soul, from dull use to delight, 

From servile daubings of the cave to free 
Transfigurations of the Ideal — the bud 
That blossoms into Immortality. 

The Shapes of Music. Warp and woof of sound, 
Cunningly interwoven, fine as light, 

Prismatic to the ear ; radiance attuned, 

Whether it fledges speech with plumes of fire 
Or flames unsyllabled in finer thought 
Its ravishments of heaven. Memorable 
As the first smell of violets; poignant as dreams, 
Dreams of unbodied souls wakened from sleep 
By the near splendour of an endless dawn. 

The Shapes of Poesy. You have them here ; 
Music and Painting, such is Poesy ; 
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Such rather, when between those sisters twain 

Thought like a stalwart brother lovingly 

Stands, claspt by either ’s arm — earth’s three in one. 

Hence comes it that of Nature’s worshippers 

The humblest, yet I brooked it not to serve 

With syllables prose-tinctured and untuned, 

Better content — might I but find such grace — 

With the rich pallet-work of verse to paint 

Some glory of her solitudes, or hymn 

With measured harmonies her changing year. 

(But this first clumsy thesis cries me shame.) 

The Shapes of Poesy. ‘ The poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes.’ So sang he, for all time 
The Arch-Shaper. Shapes of Nature or of Man, 
Wise with the wisdom of the beautiful, 

In their fine symmetry rememberable , 

Symbols alight with souls immortalised, 

New potencies of new aesthetic fire ; 

Till at the last one lambent syllable 
Burns with the gathered beams of myriad suns. 
Jealous withal, a most ethereal art 
Of melodies unheard, visions unseen, 

Shapes apprehended by the mental eye, 

The spiritual ear. And thus my stream 
Fashioned afresh by tone, by imagery, 

(Your pardon for the lack of craftsmanship,) 

Ever on view, a recollected Shape, 

May hang within the chambers of your heart 
For ever. 

Such the brief theme of Beauty and Love, 

So falters to its close my tremulous lay ; 

But even as the unskilled numbers cease 
Within my soul, soundless and passionless 
As fleeting gleams in some dark forest pool, 

(Or pallid meteors quenched in blacker night,) 
."Returns upon my sensuous ear the flow 
Of living music ; for my Autumn stream — 

As once in Spring — calls up the deeper sense 
Of One we dare to name our Universe, 

And worship, while we touch His garment’s hem. 

So here where the wild chervil still outspreads 
Tts million-beaded coronals, and rears 
The reddening frondage of its stem, I’ll sit, 

(And you, O World, are welcome,) once again 
At Nature’s feast. 
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’Tis now October, yet 

The banquet’s richly spread ; the hedgerows flaunt 
Their gay convolvulus, and even the stiff 
And black bean-stubble (over which I strode 
Bound gladly hitherward) was woven about 
With trefoil and wild heartsease, and the mead 
That climbs to this high bank glistered profuse 
With saffron ; scarcely in the Alpine glades 
Saw I such beauty. And as setting suns 
Lie in the closing splendour of their west, 

So Autumn lies before me in this last 
And splendid landscape. Not the joyous Spring 
Nor purpled Summer such magnificence 
Rivalled with all their wealth ; no gale as yet 
Has risen to mar the dazzling broider-work 
And matchless artistry ; that maple hedge 
Beyond the river is on fire with gold ; 

There, too, the duskiest of the roadway elms 
Is topped with gold ; these hazels rustle gold ; 

The alders sparkle like a gold-green shower ; 

The willows wave their silver ; briars droop 
With bronze and carmine ; on the humblest bush 
Or lowliest stalk, as on the gorgeous tree, 

There’s scarce a leaf unpainted; even the ground 
On which I lie, piping this latest tune, 

Is rich mosaic. 

4 Matter for a song,’ 

This rich mosaic. But my task is done, 

To paint one wbnding of my stream, and voice 
Birdlike, unlistened, the revolving year. 

What were the years to me if I should miss 

Those clustered nuts, that nightshade’s rare blue-gold, 

The bulrush ’twixt the sallows and the wave, 

The mist that floats along the tinkling brook, 

This glinting jewel-w'ork of gossamer, 

These farewell swallows, lackeys of the sun, 

These luscious smells of an o’erteemed earth , 

That fruited bramble roofed with traveller’s joy. 

Or even this deep-veined bryony? But the list 
Of Beauty hath no sum ; Nature like Art 
Is boundless ; I but consecrate an hour 
In these brief lines of loving memory. 

The sun has set, but still on the short sward 
Leaning I watch the empyreal blazonry, 
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And frescoes of the West that slowly fade 
While the lone silver of the evening star 
Shines virginly ; soon to descend until 
Her gleaming gold burns like a phantom-fire 
Above the reed-beds of the distant swamp. 

And now there comes upon my ear a strain 
Tenderly beautiful, breathing deep peace ; 

A joy in resignation, such as love 

Reveals in self-effacement ; ’tis the chant 

Of the dying year, the redbreast’s Autumn tune, 

That falls as softly as the falling leaves, 

Lone as the woodland, gentle as a dream. 

No song so tender to our English heart, 

So loved, so treasured; warblers of mid-May 
Carol the dewfall of brief nights that scarce 
Delay the morn ; but he with stronger faith 
Pipes on the threshold of a Winter’s gloom 
Soft notes of Spring. 

The level star gleams gold ; 

’Tis now late evening, and the sabbath bells 
Send from a distant thorp a threefold chime, 

In cadence like the cuckoo’s triple note, 

As oft I heard that mellow peal in glades 
Of full-leaved May. In the vague twilight world 
The bulrush blurs, the sallows are a mist, 

The flaming maple is a film of night. 

The roadway elms loom hueless as the grave, 

These gold-green alders wave their duskv brown, 

The silvered willows of the brookside stir 
A sombre gray. From the dark hazel grove 
A lonely figure in the garb of death 
Glides to the river, shudders at the brink : — 

‘ Not that, not that ! ’ she falters; ‘ 0 my God 
Forgive me ! ’ Then with sudden balm of tears 
That moist her fevered eyes like cooling dew 
She murmurs — ‘ Surely I will trust Thee yet ; 

Tho’ sundered, he is still within Thy one 
Vast purpose. We are motes made visible 
By the unmeasured sunbeam of Thy smile — 

Thy universe of love : again forgive 

This blinded atom of Thyself that dared 

To hate Thee.’ Thus she prays, and with calm faith 

Takes her heroic way. Homeward I turn 

Bowed as in reverence, and pacing slow, 
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Tuning to song with one last monotone 
The glory and the grandeur of her hope : — 

‘ O sunset sky and lonely gleaming star, 

Your beauty beacons from that vast of space, 
Where myriad heavens the doors of Hope unbar. 

And Love lies in eternity’s embrace.' 

Morton Luce. 


The Editor of The Nineteenth Century cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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OUR MANIFEST DESTINY— EGYPT 


The great outstanding fact of Egyptian History is the over-ruling 
fate which, in spite of the dogged opposition of successive British 
Administrations, has wafted our countrymen into the predominant 
position they have occupied in the land of the Pharaohs. There 
is something almost pathetic in the long, stubborn fight against 
fate that has been waged : the bull-dog determination of British 
statesmen to evade the ‘ manifest destiny ’ that awaited their 
countrymen in that historic land. 

It has been too long the vogue in certain quarters, at home and 
abroad, to attribute British predominance in the Nile Valley to 
mere ‘ greed of territory ’ ; to represent it as the outcome of 
political scheming, not forgetting that most potent of lubricants 
in the political game, ‘ English gold ’ ; and to accept the view — 
assiduously propagated by a none too scrupulous section of the 
Continental Press — that all the troubles by which Egypt has been 
afflicted of late years have been engineered by intriguing Britons. 
Some antidote to this deplorable bias is urgently needed ; and 
one can but hope that, as time goes on, a careful and more general 
study of Lord Cromer's masterly work on modern Egypt will con- 
vince even the rabid traducer of British policy that the dominant 
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position acquired by Great Britain in Egypt was not the reward 
of unscrupulous diplomacy. 

It was Napoleon who by his invasion of Egypt in 1798 first 
brought that wonderful land into the sphere of European politics ; 
and his ambitions in that direction are best described in his own 
words : Egypt once in the possession of the French, farewell 
India to the English ! This,’ said he during his confinement in 
St. Helena, ‘ was one of the grand projects I aimed at. Turkey 
must soon fall, and it will be impossible to divide it without 
allotting Egypt to France. If you [English] had kept Alexandria 
you would have prevented the French from getting it, and of 
ultimately gaining possession of India, which will certainly follow 
their possession of Egypt.’ 

But it was not France’s destiny to start an African empire in 
Egypt. Her sphere of expansion, little foreseen, lay in other 
directions. 

Amongst Napoleon’s plans for the betterment of Egypt — after 
annexing it — was a canal from the Red Sea to the Nile, at Cairo, 
an undertaking actually accomplished in ancient times ; and 
thence on, so as to connect the Red Sea with the Mediterranean. 
‘ I had the Red Sea surveyed,’ said he, ‘ and found that its waters 
were thirty feet higher than the Mediterranean ’ — a mistaken 
estimate which lasted till long afterwards. We find even the 
shrewd author of The Crescent and the Cross helping to perpetuate 
the delusion as late as 1847. 

Kleber, Napoleon’s able and trusted chief in Egypt, also 
declared that ‘ France in Egypt would be able to control the 
commerce of the world]: but,’ he added, ‘ she would require a 
navy.’ 

British statesmen a century ago were well aware of the danger 
latent in these ambitions, and moulded their policy accordingly, 
without any intention, however, of seizing upon Egypt, or even 
of keeping Alexandria. Their sole aim was the preservation of a 
right of way to India, unobstructed by any European Power. 

Amongst the earliest English writers of weight to advocate the 
conquest of Egypt was Robert Southey. To his friend, C. W. 
Wynn, Esq., M.P., he wrote, under date April 6, 1805, ‘ You will 
see in the Review [ Quarterly ], that I have been crying out for the 
Cape. . . . But above all things Egypt, Egypt. That conquest 
would make the war popular, and colonisation secure the future 
prosperity of the country, and the eventual triumph of the 
English language over all others.’ Southey, had he lived, would 
have rejoiced more than anyone to witness the virtual fulfilment 
of his wish. He was an ‘ Imperialist ’ to his finger-tips. * It 
would amuse you,’ he added in the same letter, ‘ to hear how 
ambitious of the honour of England and of the spread of her power 
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I am become.* About Southey there was none of the ‘ little- 
Englandism * which became fashionable in certain circles later on. 

Nor was the desire to see Great Britain installed in Egypt 
confined to British writers. Goethe’s views were very pronounced, 
and must have come as a douche to modem German expansionists. 
In conversation with Eckermann (February 21, 1827) he said : 
‘ Thirdly and lastly, I should wish to see England in possession of 
a canal through the Isthmus of Suez. Would that I could live to 
see this great work. It would be well worth the trouble to last 
fifty years more for the very purpose.* 

It is a curious coincidence, which has escaped notice, that the 
two great soldiers who played so eventful a part in the history of 
Egypt — one who attempted the conquest of that interesting land, 
and the other who achieved it, namely, Napoleon Buonaparte, 
and Mehemet Ali, with a third great soldier whose career was 
chiefly instrumental in effecting the downfall of the first, namely 
Arthur, Duke of Wellington — all saw the light for the first time in 
1769. Of the former two, it was truly remarked that ‘ the same 
war opened to each an arena for his strength : each was an 
adventurer on a foreign soil ; each attained political through 
military power ; and each converted the crisis that appeared to 
threaten him with ruin into the means of acquiring sovereignty.’ 

Napoleon’s views on the subject of Egypt we know. No less 
noteworthy, whilst bespeaking even greater prescience, were the 
opinions of Mehemet Ali. To Buckart he said : ‘ Egypt is necessary 
to England. England must some day take Egypt as her share in 
the spoil of the Turkish Empire.’ 

It was during the later years of Mehemet Ali’s iron, albeit 
efficient, rule that Egypt was visited by two observant English 
travellers, Eliot Warburton and Kinglake. Both published 
narratives of their wanderings, giving free expression to their 
views on the condition and prospects of that ancient kingdom — 
the former under the title of The Crescent and the Cross , the 
latter in a work which is still read and admired, Eothen. Eliot 
Warburton, who wrote in 1845, thus described his impressions : 

‘ Cairo is now the crowded thoroughfare of England and India : 
the Union Jack is become as familiar to the Arabs of the Red Sea 
as the people of Alexandria. Egypt is rapidly becoming influenced, 
not by the nation that gives officers to her armies, but by that 
which gives merchants to her counting-houses, and capital to her 
exhausted resources. She is becoming gradually and uncon- 
sciously subsidised by the wealth of England, and hourly more 
entangled in those golden chains from which no nation ever strove 
to loose herself. . . . And what is to become of Egypt ? * he asked 
— in view of the approaching end of Ali*s life. ‘ Is the Porte once 
more to extend its baleful authority over this unhappy country, 
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with all the withering influence which it never ceases to exercise ? 
Heaven forbid ! Let England not prostitute her influence to 
restore emancipated Egypt to the imbecile tyranny of the Porte, 
but endeavour to infuse into the country of her adoption the 
principles, together with the privileges of freedom. Let her — 
laying aside all morbid delicacy and political sentimentalism — 
boldly assert her “ right of way ’’ through Egypt to India, while 
she leaves unquestioned that of France through Algiers to Tim- 
buctoo. English capital and industry would make Egypt a 
garden : English rule would make the fellah a free man : English 
principles would teach him honesty and truth : and as to the 
comparative advantages of Turkish or English politics to the 
people they are to influence, let the world be the judge.’ 

Of native feeling, so far as that baffling factor can be gauged 
by a foreigner, he wrote : ‘ There is an evident expectation in the 
public mind of Cairo that England must, sooner or later, take a 
leading part in Egyptian politics : and not only here, but all over 
the East, every traveller capable of conversing with the natives, 
constantly meets the question, “ When are the English coming ? ” 
It would be difficult to trace the origin of this popular impression, 
which certainly has not arisen from any vapouring, political or 
private, on the part of the English. There are only two English- 
men in the Pasha's service : while Frenchmen abound in every 
department. It was a Frenchman who made Egypt a naval 
power : it was a Frenchman who organised the army that all but 
overthrew the empire of Constantinople : it was a Frenchman 
who made the magnificent docks at Alexandria : and the cele- 
brated engineer who controls the destinies of Egypt by means of 
acting upon the inundations of the Nile, is a Frenchman. . . . 
So it is, however, as every traveller will bear witness : England is 
expected in the East, where hitherto she has never planted a 
standard, except in defence of the Crescent, and the integrity of its 
dominions. That she will ever come forward to vindicate the 
Cross where her best and bravest blood was shed in its defence 
000 years ago, is very problematical : however, “ Gold wins its 
way where Angels might despair,” and the interests of India may 
obtain what the Sepulchre of Christ has been denied.’ 

Warburton’s remarks on the feasibility of a railway between 
Cairo and Suez were suggested by Brunei's brilliant failure — an 
attempt to run trains over the steep gradients of the South Devon 
railway by atmospheric pressure. The engine-houses which still 
ornament certain stations on this line are the sole memorials of a 
costly experiment. Warburton wrote : ‘ Should the atmospheric 
railways come into use here, they would obviate every difficulty of 
level, and the houses of the stationary engines might constitute 
a useful chain of forts whose guns could command the whole 
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range of the journey/ Even famous authors write nonsense at 
times. 

The author of Eothen is equally emphatic, if less verbose, in 
his forecast touching England’s manifest destiny : ‘ The English- 
man, straining far over to hold his loved India, will plant a 
firm foot on the banks of the Nile, and sit in the seats of the 
Faithful.’ 

That the French should have been vexed at the loss of prestige, 
resulting from the decision of their Government to abstain from 
assisting Great Britain in the suppression of Arabi Pasha’s rebel- 
lion, was natural enough. And there were not wanting writers in 
the Press at home and abroad who used their utmost endeavours 
to stir up bad blood between the two nations. Here, for example, 
is a specimen of the ‘ soothing syrup ’ administered, at this parti- 
cular crisis, to an excited public : 4 We were taught at school to 
consider the highway robber of the middle ages who, sword in 
hand, pillaged towns and devastated the country, as a despicable 
person, who violated all laws, human or divine. ... In what 
manner does the British Government, in its conduct in Egypt 
or Alexandria, .differ from these daring adventurers of past 
times ? ’ Such epithets as 4 pick-pockets,’ 4 fraudulent bank- 
rupts,’ ‘ swindlers,’ and ‘ sharpers,’ etc., etc., were flung at the 
British nation, in the most light-hearted way, by writers in 
the Continental Press. While, later, a genial scribbler treated 
the world to the following glowing description of General 
Gordon : 4 The English could think of nothing better to save 
Khartoum than to send the mystic Gordon, with a Bible in his 
hand, and millions of gold in his pockets. It has happened, 
however, that Gordon the Saint could not renew the legendary 
battle of Tel-el-Kebir, where t he flight of the English was stopped 
by the weight of the gold they carried in their knapsacks.’ 
And this amusing fellow went on to describe how 4 Gordon's 
ferocious manners ’ made him enemies amongst the natives : 

4 One day at breakfast, he (Gordon) amused himself by running 
his fork into the body of a native guest until the victim was 
covered with blood.’ Strange that this little episode should 
have found no place in the published ‘ Reminiscences ’ and 
4 Memoirs ’ of 4 Gordon the Saint.’ But when the careers of 
great Englishmen are * dished up ’ for Continental consump- 
tion they require to be well 4 spiced ’ before the hash can be 
swallowed. 

Very interesting and suggestive were the remarks of that dis- 
tinguished Frenchman, M. Renan, when addressing M. de Lesseps, 
on the occasion of that famous engineer’s reception at the 
French Academy. He said : 4 The cut isthmus becomes a 
channel that is a field of battle. Hitherto, a single Bosphorus 
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had sufficed for the embarrassments of the world : you have 
created a second, much more important than the other. In 
case of maritime war, it would be the supreme interest — the 
point for the first occupation of which all the world would strive. 
You will thus have marked the place of the great battles of the 
future.’ 

Still more significant in view of subsequent events were the 
remarks of the Cologne Gazette , under the heading ‘ England in 
Egypt ’ : ‘It is a gratifying circumstance that Germany has 
rendered France a service, without tying her hands in the future. 
Germany is thus still able either to smooth or to roll stones in the 
path of English policy in Egypt. And German policy would not 
be led by a Bismarck if it did not know how to make the weight of 
her influence sensible to the English in case they should actually 
attempt to stifle German colonial aspirations.’ 

The fall of Khartoum and death of Gordon, far from evoking 
the sympathy of the European Press, was the signal for opening 
the flood-gates of vituperation and the disparagement of British 
military power. ‘ This important event, passionately hoped for 
by all the peoples whom England oppresses,’ wrote the editor 
of one of the most influential papers, ‘ has produced a perfect 
scare in London. It is a case of general panic, for England has no 
national army. The wretched mercenaries she keeps up at vast 
expense are no more able to provide for her security than her 
administrators, trained in the school of India, where alcohol and 
the revolver are the only methods of government. Many will 
rejoice at the disasters to the destroyers of Alexandria — the un- 
scrupulous pirates w ho put a price upon Osman Digna’s head, and 
who supplied Gordon with millions to buy the Mahdi, or have him 
murdered.’ All this nonsense only raised a laugh on our side of 
the Channel. 

But the ‘ manifest destiny,’ which many of our own politicians 
were too blind or too biassed to perceive, was foreseen — aye, and 
welcomed — by neutral foreign writers of weight. Professor Ernst 
Haeckel, though a German, and naturally jealous of anything that 
stood in the way of German territorial expansion, after paying a 
visit to Ceylon, wrote : ‘ Since the successes of the English in 
Egypt are looked upon with disfavour in many quarters, I cannot 
here conceal my disagreement with this view. On the contrary, 
it appears to me that they should be hailed with satisfaction, alike 
on the grounds of common humanity and on those of rational 
political action. . . . This Empire [British] is in itself an object of 
admiration, for the English are undoubtedly gifted beyond any 
other nation with the genius for founding and governing colonies. 
The opportunities afforded me during my journey — first in Bom- 
bay and afterwards in Ceylon — for observing the English Colonial 
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system raised it infinitely in my estimation. It can only be 
because England governs her immense Indian possessions with as 
much tact as judgment, that she is able to hold them with a 
relatively small staff. Instead then of watching the extension 
and consolidation of English power with grudging and envious 
eyes, we should do better to study the political skill which brings 
progress and benefit to the whole human race.’ 1 

It was another German, famous in his own country a century 
ago, who wrote, apropos of that trick of self-disparagement 
which has always found such a facile outlet in the exuberant 
oratory of dyspeptic politicians : * The Briton disparages himself, 
ignores his own merits, exaggerates his deficiencies, and is always 
ringing the alarm bell. English spleen engenders in them a 
peculiar foolish tendency, and makes them the greatest calum- 
niators of themselves.’ 

Few people enjoy more favourable opportunities of observing 
and comparing the systems of administration that obtain in the 
over-seas possessions of the Western Powers than naval officers ; 
and amongst the shrewdest and best educated officers of the sea 
service are those sent forth by the United States of America. 
Mark, then, what that well-known officer Admiral Dewey said 
with respect to the British ‘ genius for founding and governing 
colonies.’ To the editor of the British Realm he wrote from 
Manila on December 18, 1898 : * After many years of wandering 
I am convinced that one of the mightiest factors in the civilization 
of the world is the Imperial Policy of England.’ 

Looking back over the dark days that reached their climax 
with the fall of Khartoum, and the murder of one of the noblest 
of England’s sons, ‘ Gordon the Saint,’ one recognises the justice 
and common sense of Lord Rosebery’s verdict : ‘ A bolder and 
clearer course might with advantage have been adopted. Had 
the Government seen clearly the position of events before them 
many of their present troubles might have been avoided. After 
all, what was really peaceful was firmness, and there was nothing 
so warlike as indecision : there was nothing so certain to bring 
about war as the necessity, in all events, of avoiding it. The three 
greatest wars that this country has seen, had been waged by 
the most peaceful Prime Ministers the country had ever had — - 
Mr. Pitt, Lord Aberdeen, and Mr. Gladstone. That taught them 
that there was a destiny which carried even the strongest yet the 
most peaceful of Ministers.’ 

It is remarkable that, while influential statesmen were playing 
their ignoble part, for lack of either policy or plan, and indulging 

1 During the war Professor Haeckel became a full-blown Anglophobist, disavowed 
all his previous opinions in regard to the advantages of British rule, and died a 
victim of the ‘hate-propaganda’ campaign. 
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their powers of sarcasm at the expense of the advocates of terri- 
torial expansion, an obscure native seer in the far Soudan was 
warning his countrymen of the coming of ‘ a people from the 
North, tall of stature and of white complexion,’ who would under- 
take the reconquest and re-establishment of order in that dis- 
turbed land. ‘ The struggle for final supremacy,’ he said, ‘ would 
take place on the great plain to the north of Omdurman, and 
after this battle has been fought the plain will be strewn with 
human skulls as thickly as it is now with stones.' The fulfilment 
of that prophecy is a matter of history. 

To a German we are indebted for an interesting resume of the 
events which led up to the shattering of the Mahdi’s hosts on the 
plain of Omdurman, as well as for a highly significant forecast of 
the consequences of that epoch-making event. Thus, Dr. Carl 
Peters, in a Berlin paper (September 1808) under the heading 
1 England in Africa,' wrote : 4 The victory of Omdurman, the last 
link in a chain of well-planned and ably executed operations, 
bestows on Great Britain the empire over the whole Nile Valley. 
Dongola, Atbara, Omdurman, are the three etapes of a campaign 
which demonstrates as much the brilliant military genius of Sir 
Herbert Kitchener as the inexhaustible excellence of the British 
soldier when he is placed under proper leaders. If we observe 
British policy in Africa, as on the whole globe, we are compelled 
to admire the tenacity with which it pursues its aims, and the cool 
daring with which it assumes risks and responsibilities before 
which weaker natures recoil. Year by year the Union Jack rises 
higher over the Dark Continent, and in its train steam and elec- 
tricity provide the firm ties with w r hich alone can coy Africa be 
overcome. To Anglo-Saxon North America, to English Aus- 
tralia, to British South Asia will be added “ Africa English from 
Cape Town to Cairo.” An English world-epoch rises ever more 
distinctly on the horizon of time, and nothing is left to other 
nations but to reconcile themselves, for good or for evil, with 
this historic fact.' 

Philip drunk and Philip sober represent two very different 
personalities ; and the opinions of Philip sober are infinitely pre- 
ferable to his ravings while in drink. And of this we may be 
assured, that the views of Professor Haeckel and of Dr. Carl 
Peters, in respect of the advantages of British rule, as above 
quoted, were expressed in times of sober sanity. We may take 
consolation, therefore, in the face of pessimistic eroakings at 
home and the virulent abuse of alien scribes, from the fact that, 
in the estimation of observant travellers and competent critics, 
British methods of governing are not the blighting influence they 
are sometimes represented. 

The continuous effort, the mental strain essential to the main- 
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tenance of our position as a World-Power, may cause despondency 
amongst dilettante politicians ; but effort is the very salt of life 
to young and vigorous Britons. There is no standing still in 
this world ; stagnation, ca’canny, means retrogression. And to 
recede from the position which has been attained with such 
infinite labour would be an unparalleled act of cowardice. Better 
to die fighting than to incur the contumely of posterity as 
£ slackers.’ 

Teignmouth. 
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NATIONAL HOUSING: 

The Case for the Present Administration 1 

The problem of housing the workers of this country in such a way 
as to ensure their health, happiness, and efficiency presents many 
difficulties and is subject to a variety of considerations. Con- 
cerning some of these considerations there is conflict of opinion ; 
but upon the question of there being a clamant need for providing 
more houses there is no conflict amongst those who have given 
the question the slightest consideration. 

As to the extent of the need there will be a variety of estimates, 
depending upon the standard one has in one’s mind. There are 
those who have no home at all, and there are the overcrowded. 
In these respects there is a positive deficiency. There are also 
those living in slum areas, and there are a great number living in 
dilapidated structures — they are not fit to be termed houses — 
which are quite unfit for human habitation. In short, there is 
the accumulated deficiencies and ill-effects of generations side by 
side with an awakening of the public conscience to the necessity 
for a higher standard of life in the home. 

The estimate of need will depend upon the standards of over- 
crowding and uninhabitability adopted. Judged purely from 
the social and humanitarian aspects it would be difficult for any 
housing reformer to set his standards too high. There is always, 
however, a margin of difference between theoretical efficiency and 
practical attainment, and that is determined in the case of housing 
reforms by economic conditions which cannot for long be ignored. 
But if we must err, let it not be upon the side of providing too few 
houses, and let it not be upon the adoption of an insufficient 
standard. 

Who, for instance, knowing the depressing conditions of the 
working class districts of Manchester, could be otherwise than 
deeply impressed with the needs for more enlightened develop- 
ment, better and brighter houses, with a fuller share of God’s 
sunshine and fresh air, especially for the children ? Who, knowing 

1 ‘ Housing/ by the Right Hon. Christopher Addison, M.P., appeared in this 
Review, September, 1921. 
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the conditions of miners’ houses in parts of Lanarkshire and 
Glamorganshire, can be surprised at the feeling of dissatisfaction 
and unrest that are found there in acute form ? Who has made 
himself acquainted with the dreadful slum conditions of Dublin 
without setting his standard of housing needs very high indeed ? 

In such places — and, in different degrees, there are many 
throughout the country — one is impressed with the struggle of 
humanity against circumstances. In certain cases, despite drab, 
dreary and dirty surroundings, some rise superior and maintain 
heroic efforts to bring up families healthy and clean in body and 
mind. Some beautiful lives are lived in these surroundings ; 
but the handicap is heavy and unfair. On the other hand one 
can see in many cases a gradual sinking by the compulsory 
resident to the slum level. One can see the occupants gradually 
give up the struggle and, disheartened, submit to be dragged 
down to the low level of life which has become the standard of 
the slum. 

These are the conditions which Dr. Addison set himself to 
improve. Every well-meaning man, in proportion to his oppor- 
tunities, will assist in this work and will heartily approve of the 
best practicable means to its attainment. 

With close and intimate knowledge of the housing conditions 
of this country I have chosen to take a short ‘ busman’s holiday ’ 
this year for the purpose of investigation at first hand the ques- 
tions affecting the production of new houses. It is a pleasure to 
record that there is a general appreciation of the new standard 
of housing that has been set. Many of the schemes now well 
advanced are excellent, and most of them are really good and 
well in advance of the old standards. Some — very praiseworthy 
efforts — fall short of all one would wish in regard to the general 
development and the planning and design of the houses. But 
still they are an obvious effort upon the part of the local authorities 
to do well according to their lights — an indication of an apprecia- 
tion of the need for improved conditions. All that is to the good. 

Gradual evolution in matters of this kind by local effort and 
in accordance with local traditions is more in accord with the 
genius of our race than the acceptance of ready-made schemes 
and standard and official productions. 

A new spirit has awakened ; a new standard has been adopted ; 
an epoch in housing has been marked. The late Minister of Health 
must be fully credited for the great share that he has had in 
the awakening of this spirit and in the setting of the improved 
standard. 

In the full knowledge that a great need has been established, 
that a good standard has been adopted, and that the utmost 
exertions have been applied to the great Government Housing 
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Scheme, two questions arise in one’s mind, viz. : Why did we not 
get the houses built and why did the costs rise so enormously ? 

These questions are closely interwoven and may be studied 
with advantage. To obtain a proper appreciation of the position 
it is essential that there should be a clear understanding of the 
importance of this question and the financial issues which it 
raises. 

The Government Housing Scheme already commits the 
country to something approaching 200,000, 0001. ; and let it be 
clearly understood enormous needs remain to be satisfied whilst 
the slum clearance is practically untouched. Let it be appre- 
ciated, too, that it is by no means uncommon to find that the 
Government will have to pay over 50Z. per house per annum 
for an undefined number of years — fortunately not exceeding 
sixty — as their contribution, i.e., over and above the rental 
obtained. Supposing for a moment that the estimate of need as 
ascertained in 1920 of 820,000 houses is correct and that this 
leeway has to be made up together with the provision of about 
100,000 houses per annum to keep pace with increasing popula- 
tion, one sees at once what huge financial issues are involved. 
It will not be necessary by any further illustrations to indicate 
the vast financial importance of this housing question. It had, 
however, become obvious even in 1920 that continuation upon the 
old policy w r as impossible. The scheme was falling under the 
weight of enormously inflated cost, the reasons for which it will 
be helpful now to consider. 

For a proper appreciation of the circumstances which have 
created the high costs we must revert to the initial Government 
policy of assisting the local authorities in the undertaking of 
housing schemes. 

The Act providing for the financial aid of local authorities was 
passed on July 31, 1919. 

The effect of this Act was to translate the previously optional 
power of local authorities to provide houses into an obligation to 
see that housing provision was made for the w hole of their working 
class needs ; and to limit their liability, in respect of the housing 
schemes, to the produce of a one penny rate. Any additional 
deficit was guaranteed by the State. 

Any business mind must be impressed with the radical defect 
in this policy in that it did not provide for any community of 
interest in securing economy. 

The local authority employed their advisers and carried out 
the schemes in the full knowledge of all concerned that their share 
of the burden of deficit could not exceed the small sum produced 
by the one penny rate. 

Although this was provided for by the Act of 1919, it was 
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settled policy before that time. Local authorities had failed to 
respond to a previous scheme providing for community of financial 
interest, and in the urgent desire of the Government to induce 
local authorities to provide essential houses the demand to be 
restricted in expenditure for so doing was acceded to and the share 
of the deficit to be borne by the local authorities who were to 
prepare and carry out the schemes was fixed. At this time no 
one expected that the costs would rise as they did. Probable 
deficits of 13Z. per annum were then discussed and thought sufficient. 

The unfortunate policy adopted must not, however, be attri- 
buted to the late Minister of Health. He, no doubt, appreciated 
fully its inherent defects and dangers. It is well, however, to 
keep this in the forefront of one's mind in analysing the causes of 
the comparative failure and for purposes of formulating any new 
policy. 

No reasonable amount of supervision would properly counter- 
act the effects of the lack of incentive to economy which this 
policy engendered. The scales were heavily loaded in favour of 
high cost from the commencement. 

However, local authorities, thus guaranteed and full of enthu- 
siasm, commenced to prepare their schemes. In so doing they 
employed aicliitects and quantity surveyors and let contracts for 
the erection of cottages by very much the same method and to 
the same class of builder as they were accustomed to employ in 
the erection of public buildings. 

If they had been permitted to proceed at their customarily 
moderate speed, prices might not have been even then unduly 
raised, and indeed, except to compensate the workmen for the 
increased cost of living, costs need probably not have risen at all ; 
in which case the excess costs would have been limited to the 
tendencies to extravagance upon the part of local authorities and 
to the additional cost which the use of such machinery must 
involve. For instance, during the nine months ending October 
1919, when contracts were let for the moderate number of about 
9000 houses, the cost of labour and materials in a cottage increased 
only from 100 per cent, above 1914 prices to 108 per cent, above. 
It is important to note these figures, as there is a good deal to be 
learned of the effect produced upon prices by Hooding the market 
with unnatural demand. 

There were, therefore, at this date various factors operating 
against economy, viz. : (1) The initial policy ; (2) the employment 
of architects who were inclined to take too literally the demands 
for the highest standard of houses ; (3) the quantity surveyors, 
who were previously not employed for suoh work, but were 
demanded by the builders ; and (4) the employment of builders 
of a class who had previously been unaccustomed to work of this 
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nature, who undertook the work on the contract basis for large 
buildings and under the ordinary — and, indeed, in some respects 
extraordinary — contract conditions. 

However, notwithstanding these conditions prices were, so long 
as the demand was kept moderate, being kept within reasonable 
bounds. During this early period of the scheme prices were 
increased by about 35Z. per house. This restriction in cost was 
due partly to an elaborate system of Government control — all that 
stood between the taxpayer and extravagant expenditure — and 
to the demand up to that time being kept in some sort of propor- 
tion to the powers of production. The policy that relies for 
ensuring economy upon filtration through Government Depart- 
ments and Government control is not good. It can only be 
partially efficient, and its efficiency will be in the inverse ratio to 
the speed resulting. So it w*as found. Houses were not being 
produced sufficiently quickly. There was impatience. This was 
followed by a determination to accelerate the rate of progress either 
without much regard to the determining factors of production or 
with an intention to increase the productive power of the industry. 

Possibly it was difficult to appreciate that we were not still at 
war and that war-time conditions and methods did not and could 
not still prevail. The days of control of industry were gone. The 
days of compulsion and the subservience of all interests to those 
of national safety had passed. There were peculiar conditions 
affecting the building industry at the time which were clearly 
understood at the time and which should be briefly recorded. 

The industry was in a depleted condition in respect of labour, 
materials, and indeed in all essential respects. There were in the 
building trades perhaps not much more than one half the number 
of operatives available during the decade 1901-1911. The 
scarcity conditions prevailing in the supply of building materials 
were well known. Immediately following the war there was an 
enormous drain upon the building resources of the country for 
urgent works of repair and extensions of such works as were 
necessary to restore the productive capacity of mills, works, and 
other industrial buildings. Added to these conditions were the 
general war-weariness of labour and general dislocation which five 
years of war had produced. Thus one obtains a ready appre- 
ciation of what might reasonably have been expected from the 
industry at that time. It was struggling to find its feet and was 
commencing to do so. 

By the end of 1919 it had become quite apparent that the 
building trade was employed to the full, and if economic con- 
sideration had prevailed it would have^been realised that the 
expansion of demands upon it should proceed gradually and 
proportionally to the expansion of its powers of production. By 
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this time it had become quite clear that the question was purely 
a question of production. The resources of production were still 
much below the normal. There were obvious evidences of scarcity 
of labour and resistance to augmentation, of scarcity of materials, 
chaotic conditions of transport, and great demands for materials 
in general, and for the builders’ materials and resources in par- 
ticular. 

It was the action which followed recognition of these conditions 
which proved disastrous. It was perhaps a great effort of idealism. 
It was made upon the principles which had been used in pro- 
duction of war materials and it was doomed to failure. 

There were two main factors at this time which were obvious 
and of vital importance, viz. : 

1. That under the most favourable conditions of labour, 
materials, finance, and otherwise, the high-water mark in the 
production of workmen’s houses had been reached in or about 
the year 1906 at about 100,000 houses per annum ; and that the 
present houses required more labour than those erected before the 
war ; and 

2 That the existing building resources of the country — about 
one half of the normal — were already fully employed. 

Even in recognition of these essential factors there followed an 
abnormal acceleration in the letting of contracts for additional 
houses. As an indication of the result of the speeding-up process, 
commencing in the autumn of 1919, when local authorities were 
urged to acceleration under extraordinary pressure from the 
Ministry, tenders were approved and accepted during the seven 
months following February 1920 for nearly 120,000 houses. The 
result of this w r as that w r hereas building prices during the eight 
months ending October 1919 had risen from 100 per cent, above 
1914 prices to 108 per cent, during the following eight months, 
i.e., the period immediately following the great housing offensive, 
prices rose from 108 per cent, to 168 per cent, above the 1914 
costs. Indeed, building prices rose as much during this 
unfortunate period as they had risen during the first four years 
of the war. 

The cost of labour rose, competition for labour was acute, 
output was low, competition for materials was acute, prices rose. 
In this attempt to meet the urgent housing need it is feared that 
the building industry did not fully assist, and, indeed, if they did 
not take advantage of the circumstances of the moment they 
were at least supine to the increasing costs. Unfortunately the 
builder had no great concern in increasing cost. His contracts 
included for additional payments for increased cost of wages, for 
any increased cost of materials, and for any increased cost of 
carriage. The building trade had the ball at their feet. Builders 
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had to bo coaxed and persuaded to tender. Is it too much to 
su gg es t that under conditions of this kind the builder would not 
adequately provide against all possible contingencies, together 
with what he would regard as a reasonable profit ? Any fears on 
this score of the builder neglecting his own interest may be 
removed when one considers that the general range of prices in 
accepted tenders has fallen during the last seven months by about 
25 per cent. 

There would have been some counteracting advantage from 
the wholesale letting of contracts if builders had produced the 
houses. But they did not. They did not even get houses com- 
menced in any appreciable number. Although in these seven 
months tenders were approved to the extent of 120,000 houses, in 
the twelve months following the commencement of this torrential 
flow of contracts about 11,000 houses only were completed and 
about 69,000 houses only were commenced. Neither was progress 
upon those commenced satisfactory, as whilst 69,000 were com- 
menced they were not in proper stages of progress, and only about 
46,000 of these had reached the first floor level. This as the result 
of twelve months’ progress, when practically the whole of these 
houses contracted for should have been commenced and many of 
them completed, was far from satisfactory and far from creditable 
to the building industry. At the same time 1 am bound to say 
that in my opinion the builders should not have been placed in 
this position. 

By this over-feeding of the industry there resulted enormous 
inflation of prices and decreased production. 

This may appear to some minds the quite obvious result to be 
expected. There are, however, to be considered, and probably 
were considered, other views that are held and often urged in 
connexion with costs in relation to production. 

Take firstly the position of labour. Some allege that, labour 
efficiency is best when there is competition for work ; others 
allege that assured continuity of employment promotes the best 
spirit in labour and produces the greatest output. Jt is probable 
that both of these theories is imperfect if unduly stressed. With 
great scarcity of work, in times of depression there is a tendency — 
accruing from organised and unorganised sources — to restrict the 
output in order to ensure the employment of the maximum 
number of men upon the limited work available and to prevent the 
individual from ‘ working himself out of a job ' too readily. 

On the other hand, in time of great prosperity and boom in 
trade when there is far more work than labour, some advantage 
will be taken of the easy conditions existing and the economic 
advantages presented to slacken effort and reduce output. 

It is probable, therefore, that low output and high cost is the 
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result of such unbalanced conditions in either direction. The 
obvious remedy is to preserve the balance. 

The manufacturer of material is moved by similar considera- 
tions. If there is an enormous demand he can dictate his terms 
of supply. He has no particular inducement to install new and 
improved machinery nor modernise his methods ; whilst con- 
ditions of easy prosperity are favourable to the preservation of 
rings, combines and trade associations for the purpose of main- 
taining prices. 

If the demand is so low that his overhead expenses have to be 
spread over a small output, there is a natural effort to maintain 
the high cost involved, and this is often intensified by rings and 
combines, which are then engaged in a death struggle to main- 
tain high prices and prevent desertion and cut-throat competition 
in prices. Even if they fail in this respect, and this cut-throat 
competition prevails, it is not necessarily good, even if it tends for 
the time being to a cheap market. Quality will probably suffer, 
energy will be dissipated, confidence will be lost, new methods 
and new capital into the industry will not be forthcoming. The 
industry will decline. 

The obvious remedy for these evils is to preserve an equitable 
balance fostering the spirit of competition and an incentive to 
ensuring efficiency of production and well-directed effort. 

Similarly with the builder. One can scarcely expect keen 
supervision, most efficient buying, and organisation and most 
skilful manipulation of labour if the builder is so congested with 
work that he can pick and choose at his own price. 

The greatest of evils in relation to cost must emanate from 
the sudden flooding of an already congested market with a glut 
of work. That, in short, is what happened to the Government 
Housing Scheme in 1920. 

There is the simple answer to the question which is asked, 

‘ Why did we not get the houses built and why did the costs rise 
so enormously ? 

The building industry was overloaded. There was no balance 
preserved, or probably considered, between productive power 
and demand. There was committed the elementary but fatal 
mistake of thinking that demand could be increased indefinitely 
without reference to productive capacity. Local authorities were 
urged to enter into contracts in great numbers. They were 
forced to do so with a class of builder who had previously had but 
little experience in this class of work and who could dictate his 
terms, including the provision for increases in costs of materials 
and labour. This provision could not be avoided in 1919 when 
conditions were so extremely uncertain. But it would have been 
more prudent to have proceeded with caution until these con- 
Vol. XC— No. 537 3 p 
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ditions could be removed, instead of perpetuating them by making 
the conditions still more chaotic and rendering the continuation 
of such conditions still further justifiable. With such provisions 
in the contracts costs of materials did rise ; so did rates of wages ; 
and similarly did output fall. 

Having diagnosed the cause of the non-production of houses 
and the extraordinarily high costs, the first step to be taken was 
to deflate the standard of costs. 

This is being done with some measure of success. Already 
the prices at which houses are now being tendered for are between 
25 per cent, and 30 per cent, lower than they were at the commence- 
ment of the year. 

The housing schemes are becoming better balanced, houses 
are being completed, and a general contraction of schemes is 
being obtained with a view to obtaining finished houses. Output 
is improving. No unemployment is being caused by the more 
orderly methods now employed. There is practically no unem- 
ployment in the determining trades of bricklayers, plasterers, 
and slaters. There are, of course, great numbers of painters, 
carpenters, and unskilled men unemployed, but there is no 
practical possibility of employing the whole of these upon housing 
schemes. The work must be properly balanced in every way to 
secure economy, and no purpose would be served either in economy 
or in the production of houses by commencing work greatly in 
excess of that which can be coped with by the determining trades 
above mentioned. 

Except that business principles were disregarded in what 
may be termed the great Housing Offensive of early 1920, the 
Government Housing Scheme was and remains a power for 
good. 

Provision will be made by well-considered schemes of town 
development to prevent a recurrence of these evils of overcrowd- 
ing and slumdom from which we suffer to-day. That work 
will go on. 

The gradual improvement and eradication of the slums will 
go on side by side with the provision of new houses. Such work 
cannot be done as a business venture by private enterprise. It 
is a colossal work involving large expenditure andjmn only be 
done piecemeal. 

The Housing Scheme has come up against economic laws, as 
it was bound to do sooner or later. Enthusiasts have perhaps 
pitched their expectations and their standards too high. Even 
now there is a demand from local authorities for smaller houses 
than those already provided. They find the public demand 
something more modest with a proportional reduction in rental. 
We must maintain a proper standard and aim at providing houses 
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in accordance with such standard with the utmost economy to 
the State by a sound policy which will gradually and rapidly tend 
to the restoration of economic conditions in the provision of 
houses — in short, to the abolition of charity rents. They must 
be provided within the means of the people, not only those who 
live in them but of those who have to pay for them. 

The policy of the present Housing Administration is to obtain 
houses to meet the needs of the people with the greatest economy 
to the State. The provision of houses by any other means than 
the most business-like which conditions render possible is but a 
disservice to the housing reformer in particular and in general to 
the State. 

Charles T. Ruthen. 
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THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN CANADA 


The roots of the immediate political situation in Canada lie in 
the Great War, in the organisation of a Union Government to 
enforce conscription, and in the acute differences which developed 
between Quebec and the English-speaking Provinces over war, 
over naval policy and Imperial relations, and over legislation 
enacted by Provincial Governments to regulate French teaching 
in the public schools of Ontario and Manitoba. 

There would not seem to be any natural relation between 
conscription and language, but a few sentences will show how 
deeply these unrelated issues have affected political conditions in 
Canada. In 1912 it was provided that English should have the 
position of preference in the common schools of Ontario, save that 
in the French communities French teaching should be permitted 
in the elementary classes and for two hours of the school day in 
senior classes. This w r as more liberal than the regulation enacted 
in Manitoba, where English alone was recognised. By the French 
minorities these measures were resisted as restricting established 
rights and privileges and as incompatible with the position of 
French as an official language in the Dominion. The controversy 
developed many phases, and finally became such an acute national 
issue that in 1917 Sir Wilfrid Laurier in the House of Commons 
sanctioned and supported a resolution of censure upon the 
Provincial Governments. The attack was directed chiefly against 
the Conservative Government of Ontario, and therefore Provincial 
school legislation became also an issue between the two parties in 
the Federal Parliament. Behind the question of language was an 
old quarrel between Quebec and Sir Robert Borden. In 1905 
Bills were introduced in the Parliament of the Dominion to create 
two new Provinces in Western Canada. The Bills, which under- 
took to guarantee separate schools to the Roman Catholic minori- 
ties of Saskatchewan and Alberta, were opposed by Sir Robert 
Borden, who had just become leader of the Conservative party, 
and naturally were supported by the united French parliamentary 
delegation of Quebec. There was thus created an estrangement 
between Borden and French Canada which never was overcome, 
which was aggravated by the quarrel over language, and which 
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was again intensified when Borden obtained office and submitted 
a proposal to Parliament to contribute three Dreadnoughts to the 
British Navy in reversal of the policy of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
which was to organise a Canadian Navy, available for co-opera- 
tion with the British Navy, but under direct Canadian control. 
Thus when the war came Quebec, where Laurier exercised a 
remarkable authority, cherished many grievances against Sir 
Robert Borden and the Conservative party, and these were 
sharpened by inept methods of recruiting in the French Province 
and by attacks upon Laurier, who had opposed an emergency 
contribution of Dreadnoughts and had refused to believe in the 
prospect of war between Germany and Great Britain. 

It is not necessary, to justify Borden or censure Laurier, to 
look deeply into the causes of quarrel between Quebec and the 
English Provinces, or even to suggest that the French Province 
in its hostility to conscription was less concerned than the English- 
speaking communities to reinforce the Canadian Expeditionary 
Army or more reluctant to devote all the resources of Canada 
to the further prosecution of the struggle in France and Flanders. 
It is, however, necessary to recall these incidents and events in 
order that the immediate political situation may be fully under- 
stood. In the first years of the war all the political leaders gave 
many and definite pledges that conscription would never be 
sanctioned. It is true also that for four years the war effort of 
Canada was directed and controlled by a party Government and 
that the Conservative leaders made no advances towards a 
coalition with Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the Liberal party until the 
comparative failure of voluntary recruiting seemed to compel the 
adoption of compulsory service if adequate reinforcements for 
the Canadian Army were to be secured. When finally Borden 
suggested a coalition the condition was that conscription should 
be established. Laurier rejected the proposal and opposed the 
condition. It has been said, however, and upon what seems to 
be high authority, that if Borden had suggested a coalition when 
the war began the proposal would not have been rejected. But 
a proposal for union in the fourth year of the war with compulsory 
service as its chief object Laurier would not entertain. Borden, 
however, persevered in the effort to form a Union Cabinet, and 
eventually under the tremendous pressure of public feeling many 
of the most influential leaders of the Liberal party in all the 
Provinces forsook Laurier and joined hands with Borden in a 
Union Cabinet. 

A general election followed in 1917 with compulsory service 
as the chief issue. Such representative Liberal journals as the 
Toronto Globe , the Winnipeg Free Press , and the Toronto Daily 
Star gave their support to conscription and the Union Govern- 
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ment. They had been foremost in demanding conscription and 
coalition and could not do otherwise. Practically Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier was deserted by the whole Liberal Press of the English 
Provinces, and inevitably there w r as angry attack upon the 
Liberal leader and the French Province as unwilling to provide 
reinforcements for the decimated Canadian Army and disloyal 
to the Empire in the supreme crisis of its history. ‘ Shall Quebec 
govern Canada ? ’ was a common slogan of the Unionists. * Stand 
by the boys at the Front ’ was the appeal from a thousand plat- 
forms. Sir Wilfrid Laurier insisted that conscription was unneces- 
sary, that reinforcements could be secured by the voluntary 
system, and that any attempt to apply compulsion would be 
unproductive and abortive and would produce ‘ irritation and 
bitterness and a sense of intolerance and injustice.’ He suggested 
that there should be ‘ a consultation of the people ’ through a 
referendum, and pledged himself that, if the people pronounced 
in favour of compulsory service, in Quebec as elsewhere there 
would be free and universal submission to the popular judgment. 

During the contest it became apparent that there was also a. 
feeling against conscription among the farmers of the English 
Provinces, who had been urged from year to year to increase 
production and, despite a great scarcity of farm labour, had 
loyally answered the appeal. In order to avoid political losses 
in the agricultural constituencies the Government, therefore, 
gave definite official pledges that the sons of farmers would be 
exempted. In Canada, how r ever, as in other countries, it was 
discovered that no class could be relieved without providing a 
shelter for slackers and shirkers, and thus the pledges upon which 
the farmers relied w r ere deliberately if necessarily disregarded 
when the law w r as put into effect. Naturally thousands of farmers 
believed that they had been tricked and betrayed, and were in 
the temper to take revenge wLen opportunity offered. But the 
pledges to the farmers unquestionably contributed to the triumph 
of the Union Government in the election. Laurier carried only 
three seats out of fifty -six in the Western Provinces and only 
seven in Ontario. In the Atlantic Provinces eight Liberals and 
twenty -tw r o Unionists were elected. But in Quebec sixty-two 
Liberals and only three Unionists were returned. Many Unionist 
majorities in the English communities ran from 5000 to 20,000, 
but majorities as overwhelming were secured by Liberal candi- 
dates in the French Province. The Unionists had a total majority 
over the official Opposition of 362,000 and a plurality over Liberal, 
Labour, and Independent candidates of 264,216. The soldiers 
oversea, in England and in camps in Canada, gave 206,626 votes 
to the Government and 15,016 to opposing candidates. 

No Government ever took office in the Dominion with such 
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overwhelming popular support, but from the first there were 
incompatible elements in the Coalition and symptoms of mutiny 
in the constituencies. A powerful section of the Conservative 
party never was reconciled to the Coalition. It believed that a 
Conservative Government could have carried the country with 
conscription as the chief issue and thus have retained power and 
patronage in the hands of the Conservative leaders. A formidable 
element among Conservatives, opposed to legal prohibition of the 
liquor traffic, believed that Liberal Ministers imposed upon the 
Cabinet the measure to prevent export of liquor into Provinces 
which had abolished the retail trade in liquor and which practically 
gave provincial prohibition national scope and effect. Thousands 
of ‘ Conservative workers * were exasperated by legislation which 
greatly extended the authority of the Civil Service Commission 
and deprived local patronage committees and members of Parlia- 
ment of all power to fill public offices. There was, too, a great 
reluctance among Conservatives to sacrifice the traditions and the 
historic continuity of the Conservative party, while the name 
Conservative was distasteful to Liberals in the Cabinet and to 
Liberals in the constituencies who gave their support to the 
Coalition. 

But the chief cause of division and distrust lay in fiscal policy; 
For more than forty years the Conservative party has adhered to 
protection as its cardinal principle. As consistently the Liberal 
party has opposed protection and proclaimed its devotion to low 
tariff. The truth is, however, that all Canadian political parties 
are protectionist in office. From 1896 to 1911 a Liberal Adminis- 
tration governed Canada, but aside from the preference of 33J per 
cent, established in favour of British imports there was no sub- 
stantial reduction of tariff duties. Even this preference was so 
adjusted as to leave a safe margin of protection for Canadian 
industries. It must be remembered also that the Trade Agree- 
ment with Washington negotiated in 1911 between the Laurier 
Government and the Taft Administration chiefly affected natural 
products. The Agreement was opposed as strongly by the 
financial and transportation interests as by the protected manu- 
facturers. The chief grounds of opposition were not so much that 
Canadian industries were threatened by the letter of the compact 
as that traffic would be diverted from Canadian railways, heavy 
national investments impaired, and the raw materials of the 
country handed over to American industries ; and because the 
agreement depended only upon concurrent legislation, was 
terminable on twelve months' notice by either country, and would 
tend to a preferential trading relation with the United States 
instead of with the Mother Country. 

There is no doubt that the Laurier Administration entered into 
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the agreement chiefly to hold the support of Western grain growers, 
who demanded freer access to American markets with lower duties 
on manufactures and who insisted that the Liberal leaders in office 
had proved recreant to their pledges in opposition to ‘ eliminate 
the principle of protection ’ and frame a tariff for revenue. The 
grain growers were 4 in politics ’ before the Trade Agreement with 
Washington was rejected, but generally as allies of the Liberal 
party. Originally a great co-operative organisation, they turned 
slowly toward independent political action. But gradually and 
steadily the advocates of political action prevailed and the move- 
ment was carried from the Prairies into the other Provinces. 
When the Union Government was organised by Sir Robert Borden, 
Mr. T. A. Crerar, president of the LTnited Grain Growers' Company, 
became Minister of Agriculture. Even more hostile to protection 
than the Liberal ministers it was manifest that duties could not be 
increased and doubtful if existing duties could be maintained while 
he and his Liberal colleagues were powerful if not controlling 
forces in the Administration. Upon the one hand Eastern pro- 
tectionists demanded assurances of ‘ industrial stability,’ while 
upon the other the organised farmers maintained the agitation for 
lower duties. During the war duties under the general tariff were 
increased by 7J per cent, and under the British preference by 5 per 
cent. In 1919 the war duties were repealed, and various minor 
changes in tariff favourable to agriculture were recommended by 
the Government and sanctioned by Parliament. Failing to 
secure greater concessions, Mr. Crerar withdrew from the Adminis- 
tration and was elected leader of the National Farmers’ party. 
The Liberal wing of the Cabinet was also weakened by the death 
of Hon. Arthur Sift on, by the withdrawal of Hon. S. C. Mewburn 
and Hon. A. K. Maclear, by the appointment of Hon. Frank 
Carvell to the chairmanship of the Dominion Railway Commission, 
and by the resignation of Hon. N. W. Rowell, who was leader of 
the Liberal party in the Legislature of Ontario before he entered 
the Coalition. A vital loss was also sustained by the resolve of 
Sir Thomas White, who had achieved great distinction during the 
war as Minister of Finance, to leave the Government and resign 
his seat in Parliament. There is reason to think that with the 
exception of Mr. Crerar none of these resignations was due to 
differences over tariff, but that such losses greatly weakened the 
Cabinet cannot be questioned. Most of these changes followed 
upon Sir Robert Borden's resignation of the office of Prime 
Minister, but it is not believed that they are explained by personal 
objection to his successor or disagreement over public policy. 
Like Sir Robert Borden himself, most of his colleagues were war- 
worn and weary, and when Borden got his release they felt that 
they, too, should be relieved. 
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Unquestionably Borden’s resignation accentuated the confusion 
in Canadian politics. Whatever may be his final place in history, 
he held office through the great days of Canada. Even before 
war was declared he saw clearly that we could not escape definite 
and complete identification with Great Britain in the struggle with 
Germany. It is true that the country would not have tolerated 
neutrality or inactivity, but under less devoted and positive 
leadership the response might not have been so immediate or so 
resolute. 

It is the fashion to say that Borden was indecisive and unready. 
That he had infinite patience and was often slow in action must be 
admitted. No doubt he exasperated more eager and more 
sanguine colleagues. He was often content to leave questions 
alone which seemed to call for strong treatment. He may not 
have admitted even to himself how greatly he was governed by 
the conviction that if only the necessary time could be taken many 
perplexing problems would settle themselves. If the method had 
its disadvantages it also had its advantages, as was often demon- 
strated during his period of office. But to the war he gave all his 
thought and strength from the beginning, and never doubted that 
the measure of Canada's duty was the measure of her resources 
and endurance. 

He hesitated to adopt conscription and he was slow to make 
up his mind in favour of a Coalition Cabinet. But when he 
thought the time had come he established compulsory service, 
and, despite many rebuffs from his Liberal opponents and serious 
division of opinion in the Conservative party, he organised a 
Union Government. It may be that he responded to public 
opinion, but he did respond, and that was something. It is a fact 
also that very little jobbery or corruption in Canada during the 
war has been disclosed. There was waste and there was extrava- 
gance, but these are inseparable from war in every country. He 
came into office when the patronage system was deeply rooted. 
Without great vigilance and resolution the evils of the system 
would have flourished in war contracts and in the purchase of 
supplies. But if they were not extirpated, at least they were not 
aggravated. Borden left office with Canada freer from the 
domination of patronage mongers than at any time since the 
Confederation was established. It is not suggested that the fight 
with the patronage element is over, for it is not, but at least we 
shall never go back to the old condition which dishonoured 
Governments and corrupted constituencies. 

One wonders what would have happened if Borden had dis- 
solved Parliament before the Coalition was organised. There was 
a wing of the old Conservative Cabinet which was very eager 
for dissolution in 1915 and again in 1916. Twice the Cabinet had 
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decided upon a general election. Once the preparations for a 
contest were far advanced. But there was always strong feeling 
in the country against a war election, and Borden finally sub- 
mitted, if not against his own judgment, certainly against the 
judgment of many of his colleagues. This was called indecision, 
but perhaps was only deference to public opinion. Lincoln 
rejoiced that the institutions of the United States could stand even 
the strain of a war election under the party system. Possibly 
Canada could have stood the strain also, but if the Conservative 
Government had been sustained in a war election it is unlikely 
that there would ever have been a Union Cabinet. It has been 
disclosed that Sir Wilfrid Laurier also was in favour of a general 
election when the natural life of the Parliament elected in 1911 had 
expired, but bowed to the Liberal parliamentary caucus which 
from patriotic or political reasons opposed an appeal to the country 
until the war was over. 

No one ever saw a man more worn and discouraged than was 
Borden when he received Laurier’s definite refusal to enter a 
Coalition. He knew, as few men in Canada did, how grave was the 
situation in Europe, and unquestionably he made his approaches 
to Laurier with deep and even emotional sincerity. He was not 
very hopeful that he would prevail with Liberal conscriptionists 
after Laurier’s refusal, and when one recalls the loyalty of Liberals 
to Laurier there is nothing in the war more remarkable, as there 
is no finer evidence of the devotion of Canadians to the army and 
the great cause for which they were fighting, than the final decision 
of so many of the chief men in the Liberal party to forsake a 
beloved leader and join hands with their hereditary opponents. 
The organisation of the Coalition left wounds in both parties 
which have not been and never can be healed, for the old parties 
as they existed under Borden and Laurier when the war began 
never can be re-created. 

Any student of Borden’s career will agree that he was at his 
best in the House of Commons. There he was a figure of dignity 
and carried great authority. With none of the picturesque dis- 
tinction of Laurier he was just as impressive and as influential in 
Parliament. With all its faults democracy as demonstrated in 
British and American history seldom puts a mean figure in its 
great places. It cannot be said, however, that Borden was ever 
attractive or powerful on the platform. He was solid but heavy ; 
never dramatic or inspiring. Even under the stimulus of the war 
he was dry, calm and unemotional. He commanded respect, but 
never that affection which Laurier inspired in the masses of his 
countrymen. It is no secret that in 1910 Borden held the leader- 
ship of his party by a thread, and chiefly because he was reluctant 
to make the proposal to create a Canadian Navy an issue between 
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parties. The Conservative party was then in opposition and 
wanted a sensational leadership which Borden could not give. 
In him, too, despite all his conciliatory quality, there was a strain 
of stubbornness. When his own fortunes were at stake he lacked 
neither decision nor courage. So, once definitely committed to a 
position, he was not easily turned aside. He was very loyal to 
colleagues. To replace an unsatisfactory Minister was almost 
beyond his power. It cannot be doubted that in cases he carried 
personal loyalty so far that his own reputation and the public 
interest suffered. 

The confidence of Quebec he never could secure. Nor could 
Laurier, with all his personal attraction, ever secure a majority in 
Ontario. One feels that the French Province never was quite fair 
to Borden as the English Province was not always just to Laurier. 
But in the first years of his leadership, as has been said, Borden 
opposed the Autonomy Acts which gave separate schools to 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, and the breach with Quebec which 
this action caused never was bridged. Possibly there could have 
been a reconciliation if Laurier had not enjoyed such a complete 
ascendancy in the French Province. In all Borden’s speeches, 
however, one will look in vain for a single ungenerous reference 
to the French people, and in this forbearance surely there was 
strength and dignity. 

There are those who say that Borden was more interested in 
the problems of Empire than he was in the domestic problems of 
Canada. It may be so, but perhaps not in the sense in which the 
criticism is made. He was required to give so much time and 
thought to Imperial questions and to the common problems which 
the war created that he may have seemed to neglect purely 
Canadian affairs. But it is hard to see what else he could have 
done. At least his whole effort was to raise the status of Canada 
among the nations and to give his country a due authority in the 
affairs of the Empire. One w onders, too, if there is any necessary 
conflict between loyalty to the Empire and loyalty to Canada. 
Not yet may we attempt any final estimate of Borden’s character 
and achievements, but at least he gave all that he had of mental 
power and physical strength to the service of Canada and the 
Empire, and the results will not be unnoticed in the pages of 
history. 

But Borden had no genius for party management. He was 
remote from the constituencies. He made no appeal to men’s 
hearts and emotions. By the coalition with his opponents he 
estranged and angered a multitude of Conservatives. The forces 
which gave the Coalition its tremendous victory in 1917 he could 
not consolidate into a permanent national party. His long 
absences in London and Versailles affected the consistency and 
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continuity of public policy in Canada and produced lassitude and 
unrest in the constituencies. Quebec remained sullen and 
separate, the Liberal leaders were vigilant and active, and in 
many rural constituencies the old party traditions and loyalties 
which the Coalition disturbed were finally consumed in the 
Farmers’ Movement. Thus Mr. Meighen, when he became Prime 
Minister, succeeded to an estate on the verge of bankruptcy. In 
four years a Government majority of seventy had been reduced 
to twenty -five, and even in historic Conservative counties it was 
difficult to elect a Ministerial candidate. Losses in bye -elections, 
chiefly to candidates of the Farmers’ party, were so continuous 
that there was danger the Government’s majority would wholly 
disappear, and for that reason Parliament was dissolved and the 
date set for a general election. 

Mr. Meighen seeks to have the contest turn chiefly on the 
tariff, but Liberals and Farmers alike challenge his position and 
insist that they contemplate no radical reduction of duties or 
revolutionary disturbance of the industrial system. These 
pledges are not altogether consistent with the letter of the Liberal 
and Agrarian platforms, but, as has been said, office or the prospect 
of office modifies the attitude of parties towards fiscal policy in 
Canada. The tariff resolution adopted two years ago at the 
National Liberal Convention which chose Hon. William Lyon 
Mackenzie King for leader declares : 

That wheat, wheat flour and all products of wheat ; the principal 
articles of food ; farm implements and machinery ; farm tractors, mining, 
flour and saw-mill machinery and repair parts thereof ; rough and partly 
dressed lumber ; gasoline, illuminating, lubricating and fuel oils ; nets, 
net twfines and fishermen's equipments ; cement, and fertilisers, should be 
free from Customs duties, as well as the raw material entering into the same ; 
that a revision downwards of the tariff should be made whereby substantial 
reductions should be effected in the duties on wearing apparel and foot- 
wear, and on other articles of general consumption (other than luxuries), 
as w T ell as on the raw material entering into the manufacture of the same ; 
that the British preference be increased to 50 per cent., of the general 
tariff ; and that the Liberal party hereby pledges itself to implement by 
legislation the provisions of this resolution when returned to power. 

The Agrarian platform closely resembles that of the Liberal 
party, but further demands that in five years complete free trade 
with Great Britain shall be established, that federal inheritance 
taxes shall be imposed, special taxation levied upon lands unoccu- 
pied or withheld from cultivation and upon all natural resources, 
graduated taxes upon incomes maintained, the old trade agree- 
ment with the United States accepted by the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, and all tariff concessions granted to other countries ex- 
tended to Great Britain. The National Liberal and Conservative 
party — a cumbersome and inconvenient title designed to cover 
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the elements which constituted the Coalition — thus states its 
fiscal and economic policy and defines the considerations by which 
its leaders will be governed in revising the tariff : 

A thorough revision of the tariff (the platform suggests) with a view to 
the adoption of such reasonable measures as are necessary (a) to assist in 
providing adequate revenues, (b) to stabilise legitimate industries, ( c ) to 
encourage the establishment of new industries essential to the economic 
development of the nation, ( d ) to develop to the fullest extent our natural 
resources, ( e ) to prevent the abuse of the tariff for the exploitation of the 
consumer, and (/) to safeguard the interests of the Canadian people in the 
existing world struggle for commercial supremacy. 

It will be seen that the Government is cautious in its protec- 
tionism and that the Liberal and Agrarian leaders are not too 
faithful to the letter of the official platforms when they insist 
that no radical fiscal changes will follow the success of either 
party in the election. Manifestly both these parties suspect that 
protectionist sentiment is deeply rooted in the constituencies, 
believe that in the immediate industrial situation any radical 
revision of the tariff would be dangerous, and possibly recognise 
that the new American tariff, practically excluding many Canadian 
products from American markets, cannot be ignored in the adjust- 
ment of Canadian duties. It is significant also that neither the 
Liberal nor the Agrarian party emphasises the proposal to in- 
crease the British preference to 50 per cent, or to advance towards 
free trade with Great Britain as rapidly as was suggested two or 
three years ago. In short, Mr. Meighen seeks to confine the 
electoral contest to the single issue of tariff, while his opponents 
manoeuvre to set the tariff in the background and secure a judg- 
ment against the Government upon questions of taxation, ex- 
penditure, and administration. Moreover, such representative 
Liberal statesmen of Quebec as Sir Lomer Gouin, Hon. Rodolphe 
Lemieux, and Hon. L. A. Taschereau, Premier of the Province, 
declare for protection as frankly and unequivocally as do Mr. 
Meighen and his colleagues, and thus seek to deprive the Govern- 
ment of the only issue by which it could hope to make an impres- 
sion upon the French Province. 

The situation is complicated again by the attitude of the 
Liberal leaders of Quebec towards the national railways. For 
reasons which it is not necessary to consider in detail, the Govern- 
ment has acquired the Canadian Northern, the National Trans- 
continental, and the Grand Trunk Railway. , is consolidating these 
with the old Intercolonial Railway into a single national system, 
and is providing for its operation by a Commission appointed by 
the Government, but protected, so far as legislation can guarantee 
protection, against political interference or control. Two years 
ago there was a deficit in the accounts of these railways of 
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$50,000,000, last year of $70,000,000, and for this year there is no 
prospect that the deficit will fall below $40,000,000 or $50,000,000, 
while many millions must be provided for repairs, improvements, 
and new construction. Mr. King contends that Government 
operation should have a fair trial, while the Liberal leaders of 
Quebec oppose nationalisation of the railways and seem to favour 
a proposal by Lord Shaughnessy that, under prescribed conditions 
for the protection of the public interest, all the railways of the 
country should be operated by the Canadian Pacific with fixed 
dividends for the operating company and adequate public regu- 
lation of freight and passenger charges. Opposed to this position 
of the Liberal leaders of Quebec are the Federal leader of the party, 
all the influential Liberal newspapers, and the United Farmers 
and their organs. Between Toronto and Montreal there is acute 
and eternal rivalry. One city is the breeding ground of an 
incipient Socialism, the other is the seat of a confident individualism 
and an adventurous Capitalism. In Quebec there is no apparent 
support for projects of nationalisation. In Ontario there is at 
least a strong surface sentiment in favour of ‘ public ownership.’ 
In Quebec Liberals and Conservatives seem to be united against 
public ownership and in favour of protection. In Ontario 
Liberals and Conservatives do not divide upon public ownership, 
and probably are not greatly divided over protection, whatever 
may be the language of the official platforms of the parties. In 
the Prairie Province* unquestionably the current runs strongly 
against protection, or at least in favour of the Agrarian party, but 
the feeling towards railway nationalisation is less clearly expressed. 
British Columbia is protectionist, while in the Atlantic Provinces 
substantially the people divide as of old between the Liberal and 
Conservative parties, and respond to the old appeals and regard 
the old traditions as do those of no other portion of Canada. 

Faced with these conditions, what is the outlook for the Govern- 
ment in the general election ? It is generally admitted that the 
only remaining strongholds of the Liberal-Conservative party are 
Ontario and British Columbia. But in Ontario a Provincial Con- 
servative Government carried only twenty-five out of 1 1 1 seats in 
the Legislature two years ago, while the United Farmers captured 
forty-five constituencies, and through a Coalition with Labour 
have since governed the Province. In British Columbia all 
thirteen constituencies are now represented in the House of Com- 
mons by supporters of the Meighen Government, but, while the 
Farmers have secured no serious foothold in the Province, it is 
less certain that Labour will not divide the representation with the 
orthodox protectionists. In Ontario and the Pacific Province, 
however, the Government should have a plurality over other 
groups and factions, and in the Atlantic Provinces should not fall 
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far behind any other group or combination of groups by which it 
may be opposed. But there is no prospect of a Conservative 
victory in Ontario as decisive as that which the Liberal party will 
achieve in Quebec. The Meighen Coalition now holds only three 
out of sixty-five Quebec seats in the House of Commons, and it is 
by no means certain that the number will be increased. It is true 
that Mr. Meighen has induced three representative French Cana- 
dians to enter the Cabinet and has thus achieved a distinct per- 
sonal triumph. But he is pictured to Quebec as the subservient 
ally of Borden, as an eager and intolerant apologist for conscrip- 
tion, and as peculiarly responsible for all the ‘ insults ’ which have 
been delivered against the French people by ‘ the Orange Tory 
oligarchy.’ A few weeks ago in a bye-election in Yamaska, where 
the Government believed its candidate could be elected, he was 
defeated by 1500. In this contest Mr. Lemieux described the 
Prime Minister as ‘ the father of conscription.’ Recalling that he 
had lost a son in the war, Mr. Lemieux declared that he would 
‘ pay testimony to his memory by working to punish those who 
brought the atrocity of conscription on our country.’ Mr. Arthur 
Cardin, Liberal member for Richelieu, said : ‘ The Liberal party 
as now constituted is the party which opposed conscription and 
the party of Laurier who prevented the Imperialistic views of 
Chamberlain from gaining sway in Canada.’ Le Soleil, the chief 
Liberal organ of the Quebec district, used this language : ‘ Let the 
electors of Yamaska vote against the candidate who represents 
the insulters of the Province of Quebec and against the clique of 
1917.’ A Liberal poster distributed over the electoral district of 
Vaudreuil and Soulanges a few days ago made this appeal : 

‘ Patriots ! Let us be united as in 1917. The time for revenge 
has arrived. Let us remember.’ In the speeches just delivered 
at a banquet at Montreal in honour of Mr. Lemieux there were few 
if any such inflammatory utterances, but in Quebec as elsewhere a 
general election is a very human affair, and doubtless Yamaska 
affords a fair sample of the arguments that will be employed 
against the Government in the French Province. Protectionist 
Quebec may be, but the determination to send a solid bloc to 
Ottawa probably will outweigh all other considerations. 

The outlook for the Government in the three Prairie Provinces 
is as hopeless as in Quebec. It seems impossible to doubt that 
from these Provinces a dominant Farmer group will go to the 
House of Commons. In a Provincial general election for Alberta 
only a few weeks ago a Liberal Government which had held two- 
thirds of the seats in the Legislature was decisively defeated by 
the United Farmers, while not a single Conservative candidate 
survived the polling. Indeed, no Conservative party now exists 
in Alberta, and the situation is as desperate in Saskatchewan. 
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Nor does the Liberal party face a much more hopeful prospect. 
It is true that a Liberal Government holds office at Regina, but 
its policy is dictated by the organised Farmers, and its Ministers 
are merely tenants at will of the Grain Growers’ Association of 
Saskatchewan. A proposal by the local Liberal managers of 
co-operation in the Federal election was rejected. No such pro- 
posal would be entertained in Alberta. In Manitoba, where a 
Liberal Government exists upon a precarious majority in the 
Legislature, it is said that the Liberal Ministers may co-operate 
with the Agrarians in the Federal contest. The chances are that 
at least three-fourths of the forty-three constituencies in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta will be carried by the Farmers, and 
that they will have a solid Western block in Parliament only less 
powerful than the solid Liberal block from Quebec. It seems 
certain also that the United Farmers will take at least a score of 
constituencies in Ontario, while Labour may capture some ridings 
which in other contests have gone easily and naturally to Con- 
servative protectionist candidates. 

Canada has never had an influential Labour party. Not more 
than two or three Labour members have ever sat in any Canadian 
Parliament. The Dominion Trades and Labour Congress co- 
operates closely with the American Federation of Labour, and 
the bulk of the Canadian unions and brotherhoods are affiliated 
with American organisations. The American Federation under 
Mr. Gompers has discouraged independent political action. His 
policy has been the policy of international unionism in Canada. 
But there has been nothing like unanimity among Canadian 
leaders of Labour on the subject of political action. In Ontario 
there is an Independent Labour Party, dissociated from the 
Dominion Congress, which elected a dozen candidates in the last 
Provincial general election. By coalescing with the Farmers this 
group gave control of the Legislature to the new political forces. 
The leaders of this Independent Labour movement are now 
extending its organisation throughout Canada and are seeking 
such an understanding with the National Farmers’ party as that 
wdiich exists between Farmers and Labour in Ontario. There 
w r ould seem to be no natural alliance between Labour collectivists 
and agricultural individualists, but for two years the Coalition in 
Ontario has held together and still seems to rest upon a reasonably 
secure foundation. 

Among the chief demands of the National Labour party are 
removal of taxation from the necessaries of life, abolition of fiscal 
legislation which produces class privilege, a capital levy to reduce 
war debt, and nationalisation of the banking system. These 
demands are not in serious conflict with the platform of the 
Farmers, but there are evidences that a powerful wing of Labour 
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adheres to protection and that many farmers regard any alliance 
with the Labour unions with apprehension and disfavour. Mr. 
H. W. Wood, of Calgary, who is practical dictator of the Farmers 
party in Alberta, opposes any contract with Labour and declares 
unequivocally for class and group solidarity. Mr. Crerar as 
bluntly dissents from this doctrine and agrees with Mr. Drury, 
leader of the Ontario Coalition, that the Farmers’ political 
organisation should ‘ broaden out ’ into ‘ a People’s party.’ It 
can hardly be doubted that there will be a Labour group in the 
next House of Commons in command of a score of constituencies 
in the different Provinces and which conceivably, in alliance with 
the Farmers, may give the two groups an actual majority over 
the two ‘ old parties. 5 

But this is not the common expectation, and perhaps not the 
most likely result of the contest. It is not believed that any 
group will have an actual majority in the new Parliament. If 
this is a sound forecast the chances of control will lie with the group 
which secures a plurality over the opposing forces on the day of 
polling. Under the Constitution and under Canadian constitu- 
tional practice the Governor-General will ask the leader of the 
group with a plurality over other groups to form a Government. 
If Mr. Meighen should have the stronger following, he would hope 
to detach Quebec protectionists from the Liberal party or con- 
ceivably induce Western Liberals to come to his support. Many 
Liberal candidates will be as hostile to the Farmers as any Con- 
servative protectionist, and it is no secret that some of Mr. King’s 
most influential associates are determined that if the Farmers 
refuse an alliance before polling Liberals will seek an alliance 
elsewhere if they secure the strongest group in Parliament. 
Again, Mr. Crerar, like Mr. Meighen, was a member of the con- 
scriptionist Cabinet and among those Liberals who stood against 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier in his last appeal to the country. This Quebec, 
where Laurier is only less powerful than when he was a living 
presence, does not forget, and the fact constitutes a bar of separa- 
tion between Farmers and Liberals in the French Province at 
least as formidable as any difference over tariff. The general 
expectation, however, is that Liberals and Farmers will unite 
to form a Government under Mr. King if he has a plurality of 
members elected, or under Mr. Crerar if his group is stronger than 
that which tho Liberal leader draws from the constituencies. 
But in a situation so complex and uncertain one may not prophesy 
with confidence. Sir John Macdonald, the supreme political 
strategist in Canadian history, once declared that an election was 
as uncertain as a horse race. This never was so true as under the 
extraordinary conditions which now prevail in Canada. It is 
peculiarly undesirable that the quarrel between Quebec and the 
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English Provinces should continue, and just as undesirable that 
the Farmers should be politically separated from other elements 
of the population and the grain -growing West divided from the 
industrial East in political action and national policy. 

Mr. Crerar contends that Parliament should not have been 
dissolved until the constituencies were readjusted and the West 
secured in the additional representation to which it will be entitled 
under the new census. Under the Canadian Constitution Quebec 
has sixty-five members in the House of Commons, and the unit 
of representation for that Province determines the parliamentary 
representation of all portions of the Commonwealth. Thus as 
British Columbia and the Prairie country increase in population 
the old industrial Provinces suffer a proportionate loss of repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons. The census now under 
tabulation will give the West ten or twelve additional members, 
and for that reason Mr. Crerar thinks dissolution of Parliament 
should have been delayed. But his position is affected by the 
fact that at the last session of the Commons he voted for a reso- 
lution submitted by the Liberal leader as an amendment to the 
address declaring the Government had lost the confidence of the 
people and demanding an immediate general election. Moreover, 
it is doubtful if any readjustment of the constituencies which the 
Government could have devised would have been accepted by 
Parliament. While it is true that the representation of the West 
should be increased, it is also true that the industrial communities 
are grossly under-represented. The counties have more than 
double the representation of the cities according to population, 
and the inequality becomes peculiarly objectionable when the 
farmers unite for political action. But many members now 
sitting for rural divisions would have been certain to resist any 
measure which equalised representation between town and 
country and incidentally abolished their constituencies. Besides, 
with steady and accumulating losses in bye-elections the Govern- 
ment was losing the power to legislate or administer with energy 
and efficiency, and could only accept the challenge of Mr. King 
and Mr. Crerar, of their spokesmen and organs, to appeal to the 
country. 

Mr. Meighen has reorganised the Cabinet. It is not so certain 
that the new material is better than the old. A few familiar 
figures in the Commons disappear into the Senate. For other 
retiring Ministers other places have been or will be provided. 
Indeed, before election there will be something like a general 
delivery of Ministers and members into public offices. The 
Government as reconstituted is respectable but not remarkable. 
Mr. R. B. Bennett, of Calgary, who becomes Minister of Justice, 
compensates for the loss in distinction which the Cabinet sustains 
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by the disappearance of Sir George Foster, while the fortunate 
inclusion of three Ministers from Quebec restores the balance 
of Provinces and races in the national councils. But it cannot be 
said that the new Cabinet makes any special appeal to the country 
or has distinct elements of popular strength which the old did not 
possess. There is no prospect that the electoral contest will be 
distinguished by high debate or patriotic concentration upon 
national problems. There will be much of doubtful appeal to 
class and sectional interests and all the demagogery which so often 
damns democracy. It is unlikely, however, that questions affect- 
ing the relations between Canada and the Mother Country and the 
economic and constitutional organisation of the Empire will 
become vital issues in the contest. All three leaders are advanced 
autonomists and enamoured of the vision of equal status in the 
Empire, but there is no reason to apprehend that the long destiny 
of Canada will be affected, or the Imperial relation imperilled, 
whatever group or combination of groups provides the material 
for the next Canadian Cabinet. 

J. S. Willison. 
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LABOUR AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


If we had absolute knowledge of all the causes of Unemployment 
we could by this time have come nearer the application of effective 
remedies for dealing with it. Several of the more far reaching 
and serious causes are, however, known, and yet a cure has not 
been provided. A natural and normal resumption of ordinary 
trade relations between ourselves and other countries would, of 
course, be the best remedy. Our lack of statesmanship is shown 
in waiting for this remedy to come back to us and paying mean- 
time a heavy price for extensive idleness. 

For a long time to come trade will not be normal. For a long 
time past we have seen that it could not be normal. Faced with 
these facts we have failed to make some profitable use of a large 
part of the idle labour which has had to be relieved or maintained 
at enormous cost to the nation, and to the local authorities. 
Without any effort at making a new world, this old and trouble- 
some problem could have been dealt with along new lines. A 
new world was fought for, and millions of gallant young men, as 
the Prime Minister told us in September 1919, had fought for it, 
and thousands died to establish it. ‘ If,’ he said, ‘ we fail to 
honour the promise given to them we dishonour ourselves. What 
does a new world mean ? What was the old world like ? It was 
a world where toil for myriads of honest workers, men and women, 
purchased nothing better than squalor, penury, anxiety, and 
wretchedness — a world scarred by slums and disgraced by sweat- 
ing, where unemployment through the vicissitudes of industry 
brought despair to multitudes of humble homes ; a world where 
side by side with want there was waste of the inexhaustible riches 
of the earth, partly through ignorance and want of forethought, 
partly through entrenched selfishness.’ 

Now, multitudes of people in humble homes feel that Statesmen 
have been guilty of the basest perfidy in not having brought some 
little of the new world nearer to them. That is the crime of 
which the Prime Minister said we would be guilty if we failed ‘ in 
building up a new world where Labour shall have its just reward, 
and indolence alone shall suffer want.’ 

Some totally inadequate and now almost abandoned efforts 
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at relief work were planned or attempted earlier in the year. 
Variations in the contributions for benefit to be derived under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act have been instituted by legislation. 
A Special Committee of the Cabinet has ‘ worked on the problem * 
for months past, and the Ministry of Labour has ‘ kept a special 
watch ’ upon the rising and now appalling tide of unemployment. 

The absence of a policy and the failure to try to provide work 
have not saved money for the country. Millions have had to be 
paid in doles, in benefits, and in relief. The standard of ability 
to work and the efficiency of labour have suffered severely from 
lack of the organisation and directorship which could have made 
some use of the labour which has gone to waste. 

The problem has ceased to be one from which anyone can 
escape. Parliament adjourned and Ministers settled down to 
wait for something to turn up. They are rudely disturbed and 
menacing masses of men turn from pathetic appeals to the House 
of Commons to persistent and sometimes disorderly demands 
made in person upon the local authorities and boards of guar- 
dians. These masses of men are unlike their distressed brethren 
of a former generation. Their mentality has been affected by 
their war service, and by the eloquent assurances of national care 
for them after the victory they had helped to win. 

No one w'ill regard even a partial solution of the problem as an 
easy affair for anyone who may undertake it. It is full of diffi- 
culties, but the way to make more and greater difficulties is to 
do nothing except upon compulsion, or to do so little as not to 
have an appreciable effect upon suffering masses of workless men 
and women. Among these masses there are, no doubt, some 
worthless and undeserving people who even take advantage of 
the troubles of their fellows and use some successful device to 
evade employment and live upon the money of other people. They 
are few, and masses of the workers must be judged by the best 
among them and not the worst. The average level will pass the 
test, and evidence abounds, supplied through official sources, that 
the vast majority of the unemployed are idle against their will. 

Labour does not claim some uncommon sagacity in the 
formulation of schemes for dealing with the unemployed. But 
it has a right to claim that if these schemes are set aside as imprac- 
ticable or worthless, better schemes should be produced. The 
Government and employers have a responsibility which is not 
met by merely resisting proposals from other quarters. They 
alone have power, and obligations can be discharged only by 
meeting in practice the needs of people who, on the testimony of 
both the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the past few days, must, in the absence of work, be maintained 
by the community. 
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Sir Robert Horne has just declared that ‘ no man whilst willing 
and able to work should be allowed to starve. Any Government 
which ignored that principle would not long remain to conduct 
the affairs of this country, nor would it deserve to remain.’ That 
is a charitable view, but it is short of statesmanship. 

We can avoid starvation by giving to one section some of the 
wealth which others have produced. That line of effort, how- 
ever, cannot be described as high state service. It is sentiment. 
It does credit to the abounding virtue of charity, but it is not a 
contribution to a solution of the unemployment problem. 

Competent investigators and economists have within the last 
few days warned us that an early escape from our troubles is not 
to be expected. These men are not dismissed by being regarded 
as gloomy prophets who are controlled more by fear than facts. 
They are men who from the early stages of this trouble warned us 
of events which gradually have proved every forecast w hich they 
made. These men are now’ reinforced in the region of remedies 
by leaders of commerce w ho have publicly advocated plans which, 
when hinted at some time ago by Labour men, w'ere denounced 
either as fantastic or as devices for letting Germany down easily. 
We are now discerning the relation between the ruin of our trade 
and our efforts at unlimited reparations. The President of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, Sir Edwin Stockton, with the 
support of the Chamber, advocates the cancellation of w ar debts 
between the allied nations. The President of British Industries, 
Sir Peter Rylands, suggests the device of ‘ re-borrowing the debt 
that we had paid off during the last twelve months, and to limit 
taxation as far as possible.’ Taxation upon trade is already 
heavy and unquestionably has checked or retarded enterprises 
which, if carried through, would have provided employment. To 
re-borrow any huge sum wdiich w r e have paid off would in itself 
involve further taxation to pay interest on the money loaned to 
us, unless for an urgent national purpose we were forced, as was 
threatened during the war, to lend money without interest, as 
men were forced to give their lives together with the money losses 
which army service involved. 

During the later years of the war wages went up in relation 
to the increased cost of living, and because of the unusual demand 
for every form of service. Another considerable factor was that 
the national energies were devoted to manufacturing all manner 
of articles for which there was a market ready made. Whether or 
not that market was the battlefield, the soldiers camp, or the 
bottom of the sea, the buyer was the British public. The producer 
sold his products at high prices to himself, and many contractors 
and employers were paid by a generous Government upon the 
‘ value of the output.’ These circumstances at the end of the 
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war had created an extraordinary condition of artificial wealth. 
The realities of war wastage, however, speedily revealed them- 
selves in conditions which suddenly threw into idleness some 
millions of people who for years had worked at high pressure. 

After a long period of deepening distress and acute industrial 
difficulty, we have reached the point where many employers feel 
that they must put their backs to the wall and force wages down. 
Some of them, frankly, and in the most provoking manner, declare 
that the worker must go back to a pre-war level of earnings. In 
the shipbuilding industry wage rates were adjusted without 
threat of serious conflict, mainly because employers did not try 
to insist upon any heavy decrease at one time. 

In the engineering, cotton, building trades, and in the chemical 
industries, we have had all the symptoms of serious industrial 
dislocation. 

These troubles about wages are another contributory cause to 
unemployment. Greater wisdom and patience before the coal 
stoppage with a frank revelation to the miners’ leaders of the 
inevitability of wage reductions, together with a policy of moderate 
and not the monstrous reductions which were threatened would 
have avoided a coal stoppage. We have more than once been on 
the brink o r stoppages in other trades. In some of them the plea 
of the men and their leaders for settlement by arbitration and for 
reductions which would bear some relation to diminished cost of 
living, has fallen upon deaf ears, and big cuts have been pressed 
by powerfully organised employers of labour. 

Efficient and high production of coal was an object of the 
Miners’ Federation even when the campaign was begun for the 
nationalisation of the mines. The Federation has obtruded that 
object in its discussions with coal owners, and it found a place in 
the terms of settlement eventually reached by the two parties. 

The miners’ leaders have throughout worked for the benefit of 
their country as well as for the just demands of their members. 
They know that under-production and high costs in the case of 
coal will make impossible the restoration of British industrial 
prosperity. 

Coal is our foundational industry. Cotton, building, engineer- 
ing, ship construction, steelwork, and a score of our principal 
businesses depend for their prospect of success upon an abundant 
and cheap supply of coal. For that supply the miners should 
neither be under-paid nor over-worked, and means must be 
devised to dispel the illusion that reduced output in the case of 
any worker affords an opportunity of employment for another 
worker. 

These last eighteen months have been our period of lowest 
output. They have been our period of highest unemployment. 
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Lessened production is the first substantial cause of high prices. 
High prices diminish the purchasing power of workmen as of 
others, and choke factories and warehouses with goods which 
people are too poor to buy. People who in other lands are not 
producing either because of trade depression, political conflicts, 
or strife and war, have not the necessary means to buy from us 
what we want to sell them. But so far as they have the means, 
those means would be increased not by making our goods dear to 
them, but by making them as cheap as possible. 

A state of dearness is not singular to this country ; it is 
universal. That is because destruction and dislocation have been 
universal. Indeed, the countries in which there was no war 
have suffered the economic and industrial effects of the war. 
The state of artificial wealth in which some countries revelled 
for a few years has been exchanged for the realities of impoverish- 
ment. 

Under-production is neither a cure nor a protection for work- 
men, and it will pay them to do their duty even if employers fail 
to do theirs. Cotton warehouses have been full and boots and 
shoes and other commodities have been stocked in the stores 
and the shops whilst cotton workers and boot and shoe operatives 
were unemployed. They were unemployed because millions of 
people in other parts of the world had become poor for the reason 
that they had been producing no real wealth, and therefore they 
could not buy at the price we were able to sell. 

If, by less effort, less of our cotton and other goods had been 
produced that would not have created the power to purchase. 
Indeed, it would have reduced that power, because the produc- 
tion of a lesser quantity would have made the articles dearer and 
still more unemployment would have been created. 

Two things mainly have made the call for increased produc- 
tion unpopular amongst large masses of wage-earners. One is 
their past experience in finding themselves thrown out of a job 
when by hard work they had filled markets with goods, and the 
other is the suspicion that increased output now would only 
strengthen the private interests of employers, and add to the 
gains of the capitalist class. It is essential to meet these fears by 
new provisions and security for work. 

It is proper for the workers to secure safeguards against un- 
employment and against additional output being of greater benefit 
to employers than to anyone else, but, even if safeguards could 
not be obtained, greater output would still be desirable, because 
it would confer greatest benefit upon the wage-earning classes. 
With output, however, we must have markets, and markets mean 
production by peoples in other lands. To workmen I repeat that 
scarcity does not diminish profits ; it does least harm to employers 
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or to traders. It is usually the influence which maintains profits 
at a good level or even increases them. 

High prices are the companions of scarcity. Scarcity is the 
real friend of the profiteer, and few traders or manufacturers have 
suffered because of diminished output. Production may go 
down, but prices do not follow. As production goes down prices 
go up. A general economic law is not upset by mention of one 
or two commodities produced in abundance and yet remaining 
dear. 

This is not a plea for cheap labour. It is a plea for efficiency, 
consistent with good wages and reasonable hours of employment. 
I have heard ill-formed speakers, who foolishly think they are 
saying something of service to Labour, talk of what they call 
‘ the increased production stunt.’ They have failed to see that 
low production strengthens the profiteer, and puts the consumer 
at the mercy of those who can charge high prices because things 
are scarce. Production is only one aspect of our industrial 
problem, but the state of that problem just now makes it essential 
in the workers’ interests to proceed without delay to reduce the 
cost of the things we want to sell by fairly observing the old 
moral motto of British workmen of a full day’s work for a fair 
day’s pay. 

Before other peoples are able to buy from us as they did before 
the war we should settle definitely the question of how far w r e 
can assist them to buy. Credit and insurance schemes, with 
special reference to trading facilities with the Dominions as well 
as with other countries, have been long under consideration with- 
out any clear Government policy ever being revealed. More than 
once in the House of Commons we asked for a statement of 
policy and to be told whether or not the artificial stimulation of 
trade on these lines is practicable without giving rise to any undue 
anxiety to the trading community. Consultations and conferences 
have taken place, but decisions or plans were long withheld. 
Accomplished business men know as a rule wdiether it is possible 
to trade satisfactorily upon any given line which may be named. 
If business men as ’well as financiers and commercial experts were 
consulted by the Government the result has been pitifully meagre, 
and come near a point of bewilderment for those who make no 
claim to special knowledge of these questions. 

That something serviceable can be done would appear now 
to be established. Lord Weir, whose great experience in trade 
and commercial affairs makes his opinion on this aspect of the 
question of unusual weight, writes of ‘ the possibilities of assist- 
ing a revival in trade by agreement in regard to finance between 
the Government, the bankers, and manufacturers. The value 
and importance of insurance and credit schemes for the encourage- 
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ment of foreign trade are certainly subjects for careful expert 
investigation, although so far it appears that no proposal has been 
made which commands anything like general agreement on its 
possible success.’ 

In the absence of general agreement, some degree of unity 
should be reached on at least an endeavour to work the plan upon 
which there is most agreement. Success is not to be secured 
without a trial and an attempt is required in order to reveal what 
is possible. In the absence of agreement on many matters during 
the war both Governments and employers had to adventure upon 
risks, and the state of trade in the last year has demanded an 
artificial stimulant which even differences of opinion should not 
absolutely withhold. Industrial nations never were in greater 
need of work and wealth, and the network of trade should not bo 
allowed to stand as a complete bar against an attempt to supply 
these urgent national needs. 

In the year before the war we exported to Germany manu- 
factured articles and produce approaching in value 50 million 
pounds. Last year our exports to Germany were represented by 
a figure of 10 millions in pre-war values. An enormous drop has 
taken place in the case of our machinery exports to Germany. 
On the other hand, German goods are being sold in this country 
at prices which we could not possibly beat in the case of corre- 
sponding articles, even if our workmen suffered far heavier 
reductions than already have been imposed in many trades. 

The effect of our policy on the question of indemnity and 
reparations has been completely to dislocate our opportunities for 
trade with ex -enemy countries, and Germany especially. The 
extraordinary blindness of statesmen in relation to the common- 
place facts of after-war history was most pronounced in the first 
year after the war ended, when so many of them viewed with 
unconcern or openly supported as a policy the doctrine of £ econo- 
mically crushing Germany for all time.’ It is only within the 
last few' months that the Government has reached the conclusion 
that, in the words of the Prime Minister, ‘ a prosperous and 
contented Germany is essential for the peace and prosperity of 
the world.’ 

Schemes for internal w r ork have been greater in the realm of 
promise than performance. Where now are all those elaborate 
plans about which so much was said on behalf of the Government 
during last year and the early part of this ? Great schemes for 
road construction, repair, undertakings of both municipal and 
national value, were all said to be in the scheme. Work of that 
class required money, and a misdirected anti-waste campaign soon 
scared the Government from its purpose, because the political 
effects of the campaign were immediately felt, and the economic 
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and social value of works of reconstruction and repair have to a 
great extent thereby been lost. 

Germany, in this as in so many other industrial matters, has 
been more effective and successful. The Berlin correspondent of 
The Times , and other trustworthy witnesses, give details of the 
nature of works undertaken in Germany showing considerable 
thought and ingenuity on the part of the promoters. Economic 
needs and local conditions have been studied to avoid wasteful or 
unprofitable undertakings, but in road construction, and in the 
draining and cultivation of waste spaces and tracts of moorlands, 
a great amount of useful work has been found which eventually will 
be represented by the permanent value accruing from this kind of 
labour. Scores of schemes of great extent and variety have been 
carried out, and have absorbed immense numbers of workers in 
local and other enterprises from which localities will later on 
derive great benefit. 

On the coast of East Friesland a certain amount of reclama- 
tion from the North Sea is going on. Harbour approaches are 
being dredged. Rivers are being embanked to prevent the 
periodical flooding of low-lying country, and harbour works are 
being prepared and extended. Another large class of public 
works is the regulation of rivers and the construction of canals. 
Some of these fit in with the great scheme of inland navigation 
that is to provide waterways from the Vistula to the Rhine and 
from the Channel to the Black Sea. 

Those who ask how we could do things of this kind without 
means overlook what it costs us not to do them. The pronounce- 
ment of the Mayor of Poplar, on the morning he emerged from 
Brixton Gaol, included a statement that that impoverished 
borough was still paying 7,600/. a week in out-door relief alone. 
The weekly cost to the whole country for the maintenance of the 
unemployed and their dependants must not be less than three 
millions ! For that we get worse than nothing in exchange. We 
get a treble form of waste : the deterioration of workmen ; the 
loss which their idleness represents ; and the further loss of paying 
to them the wealth which must accrue from the productive effort 
of other workmen. 

Three times during the life of the present Parliament a refer- 
ence to Unemployment has found a prominent place in the terms 
of the King's Speech on the opening of each Session. Hopes 
were raised w hich little effort was made to realise. A belief was 
created that Parliament, by legislative or administrative lines of 
national action, would make due provision for work on the one 
hand and adequate insurance on the other. The last action of 
the Government was to signify that local authorities could 
make provision for local needs, and, while requiring a larger 
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contribution for National Insurance Act benefit, to drop the pay 
from 1/. to 15«. per week ! 

Lack of any definite policy and a flagrant breach of promises 
solemnly made have gone far to produce a feeling of exasperation 
and of deep distrust in anything Parliament may undertake. 
Labour has not left the Government or the country in ignorance 
of what can be done. From the time of the Armistice onward, 
and even on occasion before it, Labour policy anticipated the 
state of things which has developed in the last two years. 

In order to prepare, we said, for the possibility of extensive 
unemployment, either in the course of demobilisation and in the 
first years of peace it is essential that the Government should 
make all necessary preparations for putting instantly in hand, 
directly or through the local authority, such urgently needed 
public works as (a) the rehousing of the population alike in rural 
districts, mining villages, and town slums, to the extent possibly 
of 200 millions sterling ; (b) the immediate making good of the 
shortage of schools, training colleges, technical colleges, etc. ; 
(c) new roads ; ( d ) light railways ; ( e ) the re-organisation of the 
canal system ; (/) afforestation ; (g) the reclamation of land ; 
(/?) the development and better equipment of our ports and har- 
bours ; ( i ) the opening of access to land by small holdings and 
other practicable ways. 

In order to relieve any pressure of an over-stocked Labour 
market the opportunity should be taken to raise the school age 
to sixteen, to increase the number of bursaries for secondary and 
higher education, and to shorten the hours of labour of all young 
persons to enable them to attend technical and other classes in 
the daytime. In place of any of these things heaps of public 
money were given away and a new idea of a right to state aid 
firmly created in the mind of many who received pay without work. 

The problem may be dealt with upon three lines of effort : — 

Insurance adapted to meet abnormal needs. 

Internal work carried out to meet temporary needs ; and, 
most important of all, restoration of external trade. 

Insurance is no sufficient remedy. It is, in effect, a method of 
handing week by week some measure of wealth to persons who 
are doing nothing to make any. It is a plan for keeping people 
alive whilst idle. It makes neither work nor wealth. So far as 
insurance sustains unemployment it tends to create more unem- 
ployment. It is, therefore, a plan which in normal times is good 
enough to afford relief to those who are doomed to an interval of 
idleness between work and work. To meet the needs of workers 
suffering short spells of unemployment, Insurance is good enough. 
As a method for dealing with the after-war problem of unemploy- 
ment it helps us to no solution. 
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Opportunities for internal work, the value of which would 
endure, confront us by the score. The state of our streets and 
roads ; the condition of many public buildings and the need 
for work of construction and repair on slums, bridges, churches, 
public baths, parks, recreation grounds, and institutes, all cry 
out for service. Labour upon them is as urgent as are the needs 
of millions of people in this and other countries whose needs can 
be met only by work. 

Labour has been condemned for extravagance in putting for- 
ward claims for adequate maintenance of willing workers in the 
absence of employment for them. But the claim for employ- 
ment has always come first. In principle, there is no difference 
between our critics and ourselves, for they all agree that persons 
who against their will are deprived of work ‘ cannot be allowed to 
starve.’ The question is what level of maintenance should be 
afforded ? Some measure of daily bread and meals falls far 
short of maintenance of the humblest kind. Clothing, fuel, boots 
and shoes, rent, and a score of personal charges of varying degrees, 
must be met, or debts piled up which, in turn, bring many a house- 
hold to the brink of domestic ruin. 

When Labour asked for 40$. a week as a sum for maintenance 
it was denounced for making a preposterous demand. That 
figure, as a fact, represented a purchasing value of about 15$. before 
the war, and 15$. was only one half the minimum wage which before 
the war it was agreed should be the pay of the humblest labourer 
in any city or town. Parliament would not listen to the Labour 
figure, but boards of guardians have since been driven to a much 
higher one. 

The best relief affords no escape from the effects in a social or 
national sense of unemployment. Labour, therefore, has made 
proposals for the stimulation of production for exchange between 
country and country by a method of Government orders carried 
out in co-operation with employers of labour on a basis of fixed 
profits for capital and a regulation of the hours of work for labour, 
which would help to absorb the largest number of employees. 
Action upon these lines should be accepted as a Government 
responsibility and as a temporary device to meet the extraordinary 
situation which will continue until the natural influence of trade 
brings back to the different countries a normal state of employ 
ment. The best can be got out of this policy only by international 
movement. 

Local authorities cannot without assistance in their loans and 
adequate grants in aid, carry out or organise works for large 
sections of manual workers, and thereby in turn reflect a benefit 
upon those who have had no training in manual employment. 
National and local public works of social utility should be settled 
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so as to give preference to schemes which would create further 
demands for labour, and help towards the goal of affording some 
work for wages in place of gifts or grants for nothing at all in 
exchange. Labour is as mindful as anyone of the mischief of that 
form of maintenance which consists of giving to any class some- 
thing for nothing. 

When everything is done under these heads the greater part 
of the problem will still remain and will never be solved until 
overseas trade is restored. In that restoration the two elements 
of price and quantity are decisive. If wages have to be revised 
in relation to the cost of living in order to reduce prices, reduced 
profits must make its contribution to the lowering of prices, and 
further relief in the same direction can be afforded by a diminution 
in many of the supervision and establishment charges which in 
the form of high rents, interest, and rates, trade and commerce 
have now to carry. If capitalists and employers do their duty 
under these heads they have a right to require from workmen a 
corresponding duty in the complete abandonment of any idea 
that working-class interests, either individually or collectively,* 
are advanced by curtailment of production or by the deliberate 
avoidance of the full service which workmen honestly should 
render. 

The Manifesto on Unemployment on behalf of the Labour 
Party Executive and the Trade Union Congress declares that ‘ it 
is in the interests of the whole community that production should 
be increased and costs reduced.’ It is not enough for Labour 
officially to preach that doctrine. It is necessary that workmen 
should put it into practice. 


J. R. Clynes. 
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*A NEW HERESY’ 


My modest attempt to revive the sport of heresy hunting 1 appears 
to have been somewhat misunderstood. For the Dean of Durham, 
writing in the September issue of this Review , 2 has failed, in his 
criticism of my attempt, to distinguish the hunting of heresies 
from the persecution of heretics. Were I engaged in the pursuit 
of the latter cruel recreation, I should deal with his article in a 
manner very different from that which is followed hereinafter. 
In truth, he tempts me almost beyond endurance as he crashes 
through the platitudinous undergrowth, affording time after time 
a target such as I could not well neglect if I were hunting for the 
pot. At the very outset, as I have already hinted, his confusion 
of heresies with heretics betrays him into the suggestion that, 
because I chase a false opinion with a view to killing it, I am 
infected to a peculiar degree with that ‘ element of original sin ’ 
known as the ‘ persecuting spirit.' As if, forsooth, nailing of 
counterfeit coin to the counter could be accounted equal to nailing 
of counterfeiters to the same. Therefore, if I appear to have 
written in the pages which follow anything which may seem to 
be unkind, the reader must understand that I am entering into 
controversy not with an individual, but rather, as it were, with 
an opinion apparently heretical. Ill, indeed, would it become me 
to enter into dispute with one who could contemplate below him 
quite a considerable number of rungs of the ladder thirty years 
before I had decided not even to attempt to climb. 

So now, having given play to what is really ‘ original sin,' to a 
degree carefully measured to be exactly equal to that exhibited 
by the Dean in his article — for surely such latitude may be allowed 
to a layman — I may perhaps be permitted to examine his argu- 
ment in detail. To my mind there is nothing in that article to 
indicate that its author has any clear notion of what Socialism 
is ; and, indeed, there are certain passages in it which cause 
simple folk like myself to wonder whether it is quite certain that 
he has any clear notion of what Christianity is. When, for 
example, he quotes the little allegory which Dr. Livingstone used 

1 « A New Heresy,’ Nineteenth Century and After , August, 1921. 

2 ‘ Christian Socialism,' ibid., September, 1921. 
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in conversation with the negroes of Central Africa, and quotes it 
as if it defines Christianity in a manner satisfactory to Europeans 
of ordinary intelligence, and with such precision that it can be 
used as the basis of an argument — then, in truth, such doubts are 
certain to arise. Again, he proves the uncertainty which envelopes 
his conception of the meaning of Christianity by the persistent 
use of empty phrases such as ‘ Christianising social theory,’ 
‘ Christianise society,’ 4 the Church . . . may redeem not only 
capital and labour,’ 4 to leaven society by the Christian principle,’ 
and the like — phrases of a kind particularly dear to Socialists and 
others who decently clothe the naked poverty of their thought 
with opaque verbiage — and, wearied by that charitable toil, 
forgets that one might as well attempt to apply Christianity to a 
lamp-post as to any sort of collective abstraction. But though 
the phrases I have quoted have no real meaning in themselves, 
yet it is probable that the idea underlying them is the following 
plain statement of belief : ‘ If a man loves his neighbour as 

himself, that man is happy and is making real progress.’ It will 
be observed that there is nothing in this even remotely connected 
with Socialism, yet it obviously embodies the whole teaching of 
the Gospels in regard to social relationships. Now it is clear that 
the vast majority of men do not believe this ; but a few do so, 
basing their belief partly upon experience, and partly upon faith 
in the Divine nature of the Founder of Christianity. These few 
are Christians. Most men really believe that happiness is only 
to be found in satisfying material desires and personal ambitions, 
therefore they are not Christians. But of these non -Christians 
some believe that the satisfaction of material desires can be most 
effectively attained by preserving private ownership of capital 
and by unrestricted competition. Experience has proved that 
these men are right. But others, called Socialists, believe that 
material desires can best be fulfilled by instituting collective 
ownership of capital. Experience has proved that these men are 
wrong, and that collective ownership of capital inevitably results 
in a satisfaction of material desires less complete than that gained 
by allowing private ownership to continue. But though Socialism 
in practice has exactly the effect which it is intended by its 
advocates not to have, the latter by their own confession render 
it perfectly clear that the aim of the Socialist is the satisfaction of 
appetite — an end which the writers of the Gospels continually 
condemn. The mere fact that Socialism in practice must of 
necessity cause all men to have neither gold nor silver not brass 
in their purses, nor scrip, nor two coats, neither shoes, nor yet 
staves, does not reconcile it with Christianity ; for an excessive 
consumption of alcohol, or an indulged distaste for work, will 
produce the same effect with equal facility. Now I am well 
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aware that there is a very common opinion that it is impossible 
for any man to love his fellow-men unless he holds views upon 
economic questions which are manifestly foolish, and that the 
prophesying of smooth things proves that the prophet is imbued 
with the Christian spirit. I myself, indeed, am regarded as a 
somewhat cruel and callous brute by many Labour leaders, 
because I say openly that a community composed of people who 
consume more than they produce will ultimately die from starva- 
tion. Yet I maintain that a man may be a Christian without 
being a fool — nay more, I suggest that one who believes that 
collective ownership and control of capital will result in increased 
prosperity is far from being wise enough to wish to be a Christian. 
Doubtless the applause of the mob can easily be earned by 
subscribing to the common opinion, however false it may be ; 
yet it would perhaps be well for those who call themselves Christian 
Socialists to pause before buying a little more passing popularity 
by linking Christianity with economic lunacy. 

Again, the Dean raises objection to my contention that Chris- 
tian Socialists are merely people who believe that they have found 
a way safely to avoid obedience to the economic teaching of the 
Gospels, a method of relieving their destitute fellow-men by sell- 
ing all that their neighbour has and giving the price to the poor — 
keeping back part of the price if they themselves are poor. He 
may raise objection for an indefinite period, but a little considera- 
tion must show that my contention is true and that the professing 
Christian who advocates Socialism is directly denying his own 
Master. For the writers of the Gospels say that all wffil be well 
when a few, chosen from the many to whom the appeal is made, 
really love their neighbours as themselves and really believe that it 
is better to give than to receive. They insist that, in such circum- 
stances, it will be quite unnecessary to take thought for the 
morrow, and that the fulfilment of all reasonable material require- 
ments shall be added unto them. Why, then, should Christians 
seek a £ new order/ a new politico-economic organisation, when 
the Founder of their creed is reported to have stated that it is 
unnecessary to do so ? Why distract their minds by the inven- 
tion of new systems w hen they are told specifically that all will be 
well if only they w r ill learn to love their neighbour as themselves ? 
Now, it is permissible for those of us, who lay no claim to the title 
assumed by members of that sub-species of Socialist which we 
now discuss, to disagree with the system of economics outlined 
in the Sermon on the Mount, if we are rash and foolish enough to 
do so. But anyone calling himself a Christian is, without doubt, 
bound to maintain its efficacy. If I were to hold the opinion that 
Socialism in practice would make men happier and better, none 
could justly accuse me of being anything worse (in that particular 
Vol. XC— No. 537 3 r 
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respect) than a fool. But, when those who are actually appointed 
to preach the Gospel and who hold high rank in the Church pro- 
claim that there is a man-invented dodge called Socialism by 
which real happiness and progress can be attained in a better and 
an easier way than that advocated in the Gospels — then, indeed, 
I say that it is high time for all of us, even those who are thought 
to care for none of these things, to protest against so scandalous a 
heresy in high places. Such a protest the Dean of Durham 
describes as an outburst of the ‘ persecuting spirit.’ Yet, unre- 
pentant, I ask again, what motive can a Christian have in advo- 
cating the practice of Socialism other than the wish to gain a little 
cheap popularity or to avoid obedience to the teaching of his 
Master ? 

Not a sentence in the Dean’s apologia attempts to refute my 
contention that a Socialist is one who believes that it is better to 
receive than to give — for, indeed, that is the acknowledged basis 
of Socialism. Though he quotes that definition, together with 
my statement that ‘ the Christian is bound to hold that it is 
almost impossible for men to be either good or happy if they have 
a high standard of physical comfort,’ yet all that he can say in 
reply is : ‘ No Christian Socialist imagines the possibility of raising 
the standard of comfort among the poor to the point at which 
they will incur . . . spiritual danger.’ It would appear that he 
has not appreciated the fact that nine-tenths of the wage-earners 
of this country enjoy a standard of comfort which would have 
been regarded as incredibly luxurious in Palestine in the first 
century. The luxury of one age inevitably becomes the necessity 
of the next ; and, in truth, it is the constant effort of men to 
increase their material desires that is the object of the denuncia- 
tions of the writers of the Gospels. The Socialist advocates one 
particular method by which he believes men more readily may 
satisfy those desires, and it is useless, even for Deans, to attempt 
to hide that fact with a flood of loose words. None can blame 
those who are not Christians for holding such a belief. But, if 
men claim to be Christians, they can only justify that claim by 
putting into practice the fundamental Christian belief that 
happiness and progress are to be attained, not by the satisfaction, 
but by the renunciation, of material desires. 

‘ What is Socialism ? ’ asks the Dean, and gives the following 
cryptic answer : ‘ Socialism is opposed to Individualism ; it aims 
at the good not of the individual but of the society.’ Observe, in 
the first place, that nothing approaching to a real definition is 
given, nor is any attempt made to examine critically the defini- 
tion given by myself and quoted by the Dean : ‘ Socialism . . . 
is the belief that . . . material prosperity . . . can best be in- 
creased by taking all means of production out of the hands of 
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individuals and vesting them in an elected authority.’ Of this 
definition the Dean remarks : ‘ It does not reflect the spirit of 
Socialism itself.’ I quite agree, if he means that a definition in 
precise terms is a thing disliked by those wallowers in vague senti- 
mentality who call themselves Christian Socialists. But let him 
for once endeavour to get to the root of the matter. Is my defini- 
tion a fair and true definition of the term ‘ Socialism,’ or is it not ? 
Has his statement that 4 Socialism aims at the good not of the 
individual but of the society ’ any meaning, or is it simply a 
jingle of words representing no idea ? If that statement has a 
meaning, what is that meaning ? Is there any such thing as the 
‘ good of the society ’ divorced from the good of the individuals 
composing it ? The expression ‘ to aim at the good of the indivi- 
dual ’ is somewhat turgid but undoubtedly intelligible ; for it 
clearly is intended to mean ‘ to endeavour to make the indivi- 
dual happier, or better ’ — according to what may be the view 
which we take of the meaning of ‘ good.’ But how can a society 
become better or happier ? The individual members of a society 
can become so, but the society itself cannot possibly function as 
a moral being. I am well aware that the error into which the 
Dean has been betrayed is as old as history — in fact the second 
Commandment was doubtless framed to combat this particular 
development of that curious tendency to fetishism which seems 
almost universal among ecclesiastics. As I have pointed out 
more than once in the pages of this Review, men are tempted to 
set up a graven image in the likeness of themselves, calling it * the 
State,’ or ‘ Society,’ or by some other pretty name. They then 
decorate this idol with a barbaric ornament called the ‘ collective 
conscience,’ and by sundry incantations transfer to the image 
those unpleasant duties which, the writers of the Gospels suggest, 
should be performed by themselves as individuals. There is 
much to be said in favour of this fetishism ; for, indeed, it is an 
irksome task to feed the hungry and clothe the naked ; moreover, 
it is a work which is expensive. Let us then hasten to £ aim at 
the good of the society,’ so that the society may become ‘ Chris- 
tianised,’ may feed the hungry, and may clothe the naked. For 
if the society does this, there is clearly no necessity for us to do 
it. Therefore we can safely avoid that ‘ aiming at the good of the 
individual,’ which the Dean of Durham condemns, and can agree 
with him that ‘ Socialism is in its nature unselfish,’ because 
Socialists are those who scorn to cling selfishly to alms-giving, and 
nobly allow that duty to be performed by ‘ society.’ 

Again, the Dean quotes my statement that : ‘ The Socialist 
is convinced that . . . the mass of the people (that is, the world) 
ought to keep the aristocracy (that is, the Church) in subjection 
... so that human affairs may be guided rather by the selfish 
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aspirations of the many than by the altruism of the few,’ and 
remarks somewhat fatuously : ‘ History does not, I think, show 
that when political power has been concentrated in an oligarchy 
it has been exercised in an altruistic spirit.* From this it would 
appear that he regards an aristocrat as a person of title or wealth. 
It is with some diffidence that I venture to explain to one of the 
hierarchy that an aristocracy is in being when the least are the 
greatest, or in other words, when philosophers are kings. For the 
Aristocratic Principle is that the well-being of the many can be 
secured by the self-sacrifice of the few, that it is natural and fitting 
that the majority of men should be selfish and thoughtless simply 
because they are the mob, and that real progress spiritually (as 
is undoubtedly the case in physical evolution) comes from only 
the few whom some mysterious daemon urges to never-ceasing 
effort to develop new spiritual powers. As each stage of evolu- 
tion, whether organic or spiritual, is reached by the few the many 
also are gradually drawn thither. But the few see from each 
ridge surmounted always another height beyond. For, in remote 
times, the few ruled by the power of the sharpest tooth and 
longest claw. Thousands of years later they ruled by brute 
cunning. Again ages have passed and we see them ruling by the 
power of wealth. But already some have seen the height beyond, 
and, while the many struggle and trample one another under foot 
in the mad rush to plutocracy, steadily climb the hill of true Aris- 
tocracy, striving ever to attain that complete renunciation of 
material desire and ambition which — call it Nirvana, Unity with 
Oneself, Islam, the Kingdom of Heaven, or what you will — we 
now at length recognise as the aim of men really fit to rule their 
fellows and to lead them to a happier future. In opposition to 
this Principle of Aristocracy is arrayed Democracy, the pathetic 
belief that the voice of the people is the voice of God. Many 
generations will doubtless labour in the slough of democracy, 
ruled by those whom the mob loves because they promise much, 
before men realise the futility of the crowd spirit and acquire an 
instinct for chosing as their rulers only those who have the power 
to fulfil all material desire and all ambition, but the wisdom to 
renounce them. And until that day comes, cities will never cease 
from ill ; no, nor the human race as I believe. 

Such is the Aristocratic Principle which moves a few in each 
succeeding generation to take upon themselves the likeness of 
servants, and to be the greatest by being the least, striving to 
acquire by service the power of loving, till with Francis of 
Assisi they can call ‘ the very flowers sisters, brothers,’ and 
can guide humanity for a few more steps along the road which 
leads to the Civitas Dei. These few form the Aristocracy 
with which each generation is sweetened. If the reader desires 
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a more complete description of that Aristocracy, he can find 
it in the fifth and subsequent chapters of the Gospel according 
to St. Matthew. 

But the Dean of Durham will have none of it. To him the 
belief that the Aristocratic Principle and Christianity are the 
same thing ‘ is belied as much by the original history as by the 
essential character of Christianity.’ That is, indeed, a most 
sweeping statement ; but does it really express a true idea ? If 
the Dean is right, surely many are called and many chosen. 
Surely also many enter in at the strait gate, and the lump 
leavens the leaven. 

His final summing up is a triumph of loose thought and begins 
thus : ‘ Christian Socialism is in its nature an effort to leaven 
society by the Christian principle of the second great Command- 
ment, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ This may be a 
most praiseworthy effort, but I venture to suggest that it has 
nothing whatever to do with Socialism, which is merely a plan 
for preventing thy neighbour from accumulating more material 
wealth than thyself. I would also suggest that, if we set to work 
at loving our neighbours as ourselves, we need not worry about 
leavening society with any principles. After all, why not be just 
plain Christians instead of 4 Christian Socialists ’ ? For a small 
amount of really careful thought will show that Christian Socialism 
is only Socialism in so far as it is not Christian, and is only Christian 
in so far as it is not Socialism. But alas ! it is so much easier to 
call oneself a Christian Socialist than to be a Christian that the 
Industrial Christian Fellowship will doubtless add further eccle- 
siastical dignitaries to the Archbishops and Bishops who already 
adorn it, but who (we will charitably suppose) are unaware of the* 
somewhat startling heresies contained in its Manifesto. 


Austin Hopkinson. 
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LIBERALISM AND THE INDUSTRIAL 
PROBLEM 


What is the matter with the Liberal Party ? It certainly is very 
sick and, there is good reason to think, sick unto death. Its 
leaders arc animated by no positive faith and spend their time in 
criticisms of the Government. The Labour Party is equally 
active as a Government critic, but combines with it an active 
propaganda amongst the masses. Its preachers are inspired by 
a great faith — Socialism, a faith in a small thing, but in itself 
nevertheless a great faith. Liberal writers once taught, as a few 
still teach, a greater creed — the doctrine of individual liberty. 
But the Liberal Party has either abandoned this doctrine or lost 
faith in the individual, or is groping in a quagmire pathetically 
for solid ground. As far as one can judge from the public utter- 
ances of its leaders, it has no right to exist, for it meets the indus- 
trial problem, a problem far transcending in importance any other 
political problem, by prescribing unadulterated Socialism and the 
increase of Government functions. It curses the name of Socialism 
but swallows the thing, and, largely because it does not seem to 
know where it is, conveys an impression of incompetence and 
insincerity. 

The only justification for the existence of a Liberal Party is 
that it should advocate Liberalism, which does not consist of a 
catalogue of parliamentary measures of a pwwr/o-philanthropic 
character such as Old Age Pensions or Unemployment Insurance, 
but is simply the Fight for Freedom, freedom of the individual 
man, from which all other freedom will be derived. It is expressed 
in a recent manual by Mr. Elliot Dodds in these words : ‘ The 
realisation of individual liberty within the commonwealth.’ 

With this freedom as the basic creed of Liberalism 1 propose 
to submit a series of propositions with a view to indicate what I 
consider the only hopeful road for Liberals to travel if they desire 
fully and finally to solve the industrial problem. 

1st. The essential condition of freedom is the possession of an 
alternative. Johnny must eat to live, but, when his father gives 
him the choice between having pudding and going without, the 
offer is a mockery. Johnny’s economic freedom is nil, and will 
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continue to be until his father gives him the alternative of some 
other edible. What made a bond slave was that he had no choice 
of masters or jobs. To the extent that a man at the present day 
is limited to a choice between employment and unemployment 
(or starvation) he is still a slave, and the only way to give him 
complete freedom is to see that he has a choice between this 
employment and that employment. Let there be ten jobs and 
nine men and all have freedom, but take away two jobs and you 
have created the conditions of inevitable slavery. In the first 
case man can if he will. In the second he cannot if he would, 
though he would if he could. 

2nd. Liberalism believes that in the original scheme of things, 
that is to say in the world as contemplated by its Creator, man can 
if he will (not will if he can). If this be not true fundamentally 
there is no hope for the world or its unfortunate millions. Any 
other belief is atheistic and must paralyse all effort. 

3rd. Those believing otherwise are not Liberals, though they 
may call themselves so and write treatises. The Liberal must be 
a man of boundless faith or call himself by some other name. It 
is one of the defects which make worthless Professor Hobhouse’s 
primer on Liberalism that he does not believe that man can if he 
will. He confesses the virtual slavery of the wage-earner : 

‘ Tlie bargain,’ he says, ‘ is a forced bargain. The weaker man consents 
as one slipping over a precipice might consent to one who will throw him 
a rope on no other terms.’ (Liberalism, p. 91.) 

But he goes on to say : 

‘ None but the most skilled artisans are able to earn a remuneration 
sufficient to avoid the recourse to an external prop. . . . The system of 
industrial competition holds out no hope of an improvement which shall 
bring the means of such a healthy and independent existence as should be 
the birthright of every citizen of a free State within the grasp of the mass of 
the people of the U.K.’ (llnd., p. 16H.) 

‘ The individual cannot stand alone.’ (Ibid., p. 164.) 

It is true that he imputes this to ‘ the system of industrial 
competition,’ as if it were the one system that governed the 
economic relation of all human beings ; and he confirms this 
interpretation by proposing a complicated system of Government 
interferences and management. If this be not his meaning he 
fails disastrously to state the whole case. If it be his meaning he 
is omitting to notice either that, being Nature’s principle, it is 
right and good and can do no harm, or that Nature's principle is 
not allowed to operate in all human relations. 

4th. Where we find the original and Divine scheme of things 
not working properly and that man's freedom of choice has been 
taken away from him, the natural assumption is that the scheme 
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has been tampered with ; and that somewhere some economic 
law is being disobeyed so that man is robbed of his alternative. 
Mr. Hobhouse and members of the parliamentary Liberal Party 
prefer Experimentation. This is empirical, not scientific. It is 
belief in Parliament and disbelief in God. If His laws are obeyed, 
what can go wrong ? 

5th. Economic laws scientifically ascertained are natural laws. 

6th. They therefore must be a guarantee of Freedom in the 
economic sphere. 

7th. The pre-eminent law in Political Economy is the law of 
Competition— the law of supply and demand. 

8th. Being a law of Political Economy, it is as much a law of 
God as the law of Gravitation, or it is no law at all. That it is a 
law, the one law for fixing values, no thinking man will question. 
This cannot be stated too baldly or boldly in an age when declama- 
tion is taking the place of thought, and well-intentioned philan- 
thropical men are dragooned by the vehemence of others into the 
shallow cry that all our social evils are due to ‘ this hideous, soul- 
destroying system of competition.’ The burden of proof that the 
law is bad is on those who declare it so. 1 am not called upon to 
prove that it is good. It is a law tested by every scientific poli- 
tical economist, patent to the common sense of the most ordinary 
intellect, and verified every day in the markets of the world. 

9th. I am sure, however, that I can prove my case that where 
the law has been suspended or tampered with very great harm 
has resulted. 

A page out of Australian history will be instructive. 

In the year 1870 the colony of Victoria adopted the policy of 
Protection with the avowed object of providing employment for 
the working man. Between 1887 and 1893 wages were so low 
that carpenters were being paid as little as 2s. (‘><7. per day and 
boot operatives 18*. per week. An Anti-Sweating Campaign was 
set going, with the result that the system of Wages Boards w r as 
established, under which four representatives of the employees, 
four representatives of the employers, and a disinterested umpire, 
fixed the rates of wages from time to time. So a system that 
absolutely ignored supply and demand followed one that excluded 
the competition of the outside w r orld. Surely this meant heaven. 
But the result has been twofold — first, that in the nature of things, 
however much the boards may declare rates of pay, they cannot 
meet the real difficulty of providing employment, and, second, 
that increases of pay have been illusory. Mr. H. M. Murphy, the 
Victorian State Official Secretary for Labour, publicly declared 
that, while the rates of w'ages had increased by 39- G per cent, in 
the period 1901-16, the cost of living had risen by 50*7 per cent. 

The Commonwealth Parliament passed an Arbitration Act, a 
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leading section of which declared lock-outs and strikes unlawful 
and punishable with penalties, including imprisonment in default 
of payment. Oh, beneficial Government ! The new Jerusalem 
of the South ! Peace and goodwill at last ! But what does Mr. 
Murphy say ? Quoting from the Government Statistician that in 
1914 there were 6- 8 strikes per 100,000 inhabitants against 2*2 in 
Great Britain, and that in 1915 the 6 8 had risen to 10- 3, he said : 

‘ The world had never seen such a record.’ 

If such failure has occurred in a country where population is 
small and social conditions comparatively simple, what is likely 
to happen where conditions are complex ? Not even the splendid 
experiments of Messrs. Cadbury, Hopkinson and others, no schemes 
of profit-sharing or Government distribution of the national pro- 
duct, have any hope of eventual and permanent success. One or 
more of the following defects will become manifest : — 

(a) There will be a sure increase in the price of commodities. 
Manufacturers will (always do) avail themselves of a protective 
tariff to increase prices ; importers must. The advance in 
wages ordered by a Wages Board or Arbitration Court (some- 
times by cold-blooded conspiracy between employer and employee) 
will either disqualify the industry for competition or be passed 
on to the consumer, with the results that many will be unable to 
buy at all and many will have to content themselves with fewer 
articles ; an answering falling off in supply will take place, and a 
consequent creation of unemployment — in other words, of that 
without which there would be no industrial problem. There is 
the further trouble that, as all industries can be so assisted only 
at the expense of others that must remain unassisted, the un- 
assisted industries must have their emplojung power curtailed, 
and further unemployment will result. This is at the back of the 
exclusion from cultivation of large areas of poorer Australian 
soils, and, to some extent, explains the inability to work lower 
grade quartz reefs. So we again touch the crux of the social 
problem — unemployment. 

(b) All such measures are man-made, and, therefore, either 
ignorant or interested and partial. They are the outcome of 
parliamentary action due to combinations of businesses directly 
interested, to more or less ignorance of the matter in hand, to more 
or less mutual back scratching amongst members who stand in 
constant fear of movable votes in the constituencies, to more or 
less mental boredom amongst those who are in politics for social 
reasons, and to a very small modicum of single-minded philan- 
thropy. When operated the operators must be either skilled and 
learned in the industries affected, in which cases decisions are 
almost certain to be partial and unjust, or unskilled and un- 
earned, in which cases the disqualification is equally apparent. 
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(c) No decision will allay ill-feeling, for enjoyment of a certain 
increased share will set the mind of the beneficiary working to 
demand more, for the simple reason that the principle of the 
valuation of interests is not natural but artificial. There can be 
no appeal to a natural law, and greed and ill-feeling will not have 
the check of a divine ‘ Thus far but no farther.’ The law of supply 
and demand may be unemotional, but it is absolutely impartial, 
regarding (under conditions of freedom) neither master nor man. 

(d) Class irritation will continue because of the perpetual and 
growing pressure of the unemployed. This factor must be per- 
manently disposed of if social salvation is to come. 

(e) In the distribution of the total product of capital and 
labour a huge share at present goes to the landowner, that giant 
non-producer, who, instead of assisting in the general mainten- 
ance, takes what others produce, and can and does withhold land 
from its maximum production — further swelling the ranks of the 
unemployed. I deprecate the language of prejudice (I myself 
am a landowner), but I cannot shut my eyes to facts. Nor do I 
wish to state even the fraction of an untruth. The world's 
trouble is too serious for that. It may recommend what I say to 
quote, not some rabid present-day theorist, but an orthodox 
political economist : 

‘ A considerable part of the produce of every country is the recompense 
of no service whatever, is received by those who neither labour nor put by, 
but merely hold out their hands and accept the offering* of the rest of tho 
community.’ (Nassau, Sen., Political Economy , 1858, p. 89.) 

‘ “ The surplus ” ’ (after wages and profits) ‘ is taken by tho proprietor 
of the natural agent and is his reward, not for having laboured or abstained, 
but s.mply for not having withheld what he was able to withhold, for 
having permuted the gifts of Nature to be accepted.’ (Ibid., p. 90.) 

(f) Such measures try to cure the tree by snipping off the tips 
of the twigs while the disease is homing at its roots. 

(g) They are all assaults on individual liberty and therefore in 
radical disagreement with true Liberalism. 

What, then, is wrong with a Competitive system ? Nothing 
except that there is no such thing in existence. Competition 
exists, but not as a system operating in all economic relations. It 
w r ould be far more correct to say that its opposite — a mono- 
polistic system — rules. Our system of land tenure does not 
encourage the competition of acre with acre and lot with lot for 
the employment of capital and labour. On the contrary it is 
notorious that the non-use or non-effective use of land, by creating 
fictitious and exorbitant values in used land, extracts exorbitant 
tolls from capital and labour, and, by limiting production, increases 
price, and reduces demand and resulting employment. This is 
monopolistic and incites defensive but equally disastrous action, 
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first on the part of capital, which by tariff policies and through 
high prices multiplies the unemployed, and secondly on the part 
of Labour, which by Trade Unionism, also working in the direction 
of limitation of supply and price raising, still further swells the 
ranks of the unemployed. The unemployed are played off against 
the employed to beat down wages. Out of this abnormal condi- 
tion, and out of no other, arises the industrial problem with its 
poverty, misery, and a large and preventable part of its crime. 
The normal, the natural, condition, that contemplated in the 
constitution of man’s universe and the original scheme of things, 
is one in which there shall be so many more opportunities for the 
worker that he will, on being discharged from one billet, be always 
able to step into another. Jobs should seek men, not men jobs. 
In other words, every man in England would have an alternative. 
That is to say, he would, economically, be free. This is the goal 
of Liberalism. 

This becomes obvious when we further realise that, in the last 
analysis, land (natural resources) is the only employer. If this 
be so, and it cannot be questioned, we are faced with a dilemma. 
Either God made enough of it or made it rich enough to provide 
employment for all the human race of any generation plus the 
unborn, or He stultified His divinity and hurled His children 
into cruel misery by an awful miscalculation. The plus is the 
economic alternative. It is the duty of a Liberal party to see 
that mankind gets it. By what means ? 

I will put this without present reference to its justness. We 
have seen the radical, the fundamental relation between land and 
economic freedom, and how the absence of an alternative (free- 
dom) creates the industrial problem and its presence would solve 
it. I do not suggest the dispossession of any landowner, so that 
there need be no wail about personal belongings being turned out 
into the street, but I do suggest that the condition of his remain- 
ing in possession should be his payment of the land’s annual value 
into the State coffers. His improvements, the product of labour, 
should be free, but the land, which is not the product of labour, 
should bear the burden of public expenditure as it once did, and 
the present exactions from the earnings of capital and labour 
correspondingly remitted. 

What would be the effect ? 

(a) By the remission of the present levies on capital, so far as 
compatible with the needs of the Treasury, British industry would 
find the situation so eased that it could low r er prices to such an 
extent as to enable it to walk without effort over every tariff 
wall in the world, more than make up its loss of rate of profit by 
its gain in aggregate profit, and, by its expanded output, mop up 
all unemployed labour. Income tax, municipal rates on improve- 
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ments, excess profits duty, and, worst of all, duties on the per- 
sonal estate of deceased persons, are confiscations of the earnings 
of men's labour, and reduce the power of industry to compete in 
the world's markets. Taxes on unimproved land values are not 
the confiscation of the product of labour, but the transfer of right- 
fully paid rent from the people who by no labour produce it to 
the public uses of all the people who do produce it. 

(6) No man could hold land and pay the tax without getting 
from it its best return. This would set the wheels of industry 
going directly and indirectly in all the primary and derivative 
industries till some were left waiting for new workers to be born. 

(c) Protection, with its selfish disregard of the un protectable 
industries, its callous indifference to the contracted purchasing 
power of the poor, its cowardly and un-English refusal to stand 
up to rival trade, and its disemploying effects, would lose the last 
shred of excuse. 

(d) If it did not abolish unions it would abolish the necessity 
for them. Given a state of affairs in which a man dismissed from 
one job knew that he would be sought for by others, would lie 
prompt his union to call out all his follow workers till he was 
reinstated ? No, he would quietly walk into his alternative job. 
The continuance of unions would be unthinkable, and the unionist 
would be relieved of those levies on his hard-earned gains which 
he now pays with such loyalty or submissivencss. He would 
be relieved of an almost intolerable burden justifiable only as 
we justify our naval expenditure — as in self-defence. But amongst 
all the evils of unionism which would be abolished there is one 
which 1 have never heard mentioned, the abolition of which 
would itself be perhaps the most beneficial social revolution of 
which the world could think. The worst outgrowth of trade 
unionism has been its repression of the ambitions and powers of 
its members. I do not wish to make irritating references to the 
1 go slow 1 policy, but I do not hesitate to say that the atmosphere 
of the trades unionist discourages attempts to rise out of the 
ruck, wfith the result that thousands of men whose brains might 
be used for the multiplication of the world’s wealth dare not 
risk the suspicion and active hostility of many of their associates 
by striking out for themselves, manifesting their ability, and 
working to their healthy utmost. 1 hold that if there is any 
superiority in brain power it is amongst the working classes. I 
may be wrong, but I think so. No one, at least, can persuade 
me that there are a few hundred talented beings and millions of 
inferior intellects, the latter all herded together in the rank and 
file of the trade unions. The potencies of thousands of men are 
sterilised and held in check by a tyranny which may not be 
intended, and of which they may not be conscious, but which is 
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nevertheless a tyranny, a cramping effort-killing tyranny, the 
worst effect of which is its wholesale destruction of personality. 
Release all these potencies and the face of the world would be 
changed. Wages, instead of playing slightly above or beneath 
a low-level mean, would be graded from lowest to the point where 
they passed into a partnership return. Every man’s output 
would be his highest. His competition with his fellow would 
not be raised beyond his power of endurance by the fact that that 
of others was extinguished or tampered with by some man-made 
privilege. Nominal wages would rise. Real wages would rise 
higher. Owing to the blessing of general abundance, prices would 
fall so that purchasing power would increase. The resultant 
response of supply could keep steady the demand for labour and 
save men from involuntary idleness. The capitalist on his part 
would be better off, for he would not have to face a union unable 
to avoid giving as much protection to the scallawag as to the 
honest and efficient. He would be sure of the co-operation of 
labour either in a wage-earning or a partnership capacity, for it 
would always pay him to have men who produced not a fixed 
union quantity, but what they were paid to produce. Even if 
these prognostications be not obvious, the fact that a policy is 
based on justice and right should inspire a courageous faith in 
its advantages. 

(e) Capital would be relieved of the burdens involved in 
public charities, old age pensions, insurance schemes, and poor 
law expenditure, for they would be unnecessary. Getting his 
rights, every man would individually take care of himself. If 
it be feared that there would not be sufficient wealth to meet 
these demands, it must be answered that there is now enough 
to meet them with difficulty, but that out of the enormously 
expanded production of a free community they could be met 
with ease. 

It may be doubted whether the revenue from land values 
would be sufficient in itself to meet the demands of public expendi- 
ture. If not, let other sources be tapped, but let it be remembered 
that the institution of an inexpensive mode of taxation and the 
abolition of those that are very expensive would so simplify the 
public service that less revenue would be required, while the 
enormous impetus given to general prosperity by the economic 
and industrial benefits of the reform would result in corresponding 
increases from time to time of the land values from which the 
public revenue would flow. 

There remains the most important question of all. No one 
now denies that land should never have become private property. 
The question is narrowed down to whether it is just to deprive 
the landowner of what has for so many centuries been private 
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property with the consent of the community. One might refer 
to the growing sentiment of political economists from Adam Smith 
to John Stuart Mill, but it should be sufficient answer to say that 
age does not make wrong right nor injustice justice, that the 
community has never given consent, for ‘ the community ’ means 
‘ the wdiole community,’ that a Government which allows a wrong 
to continue is itself guilty of perpetuating it and therefore should 
put an end to it, and that a merely sentimental objection to taking 
from people what they do not produce should not blind our eyes 
to the real injustice of taking, as we do from capitalists and 
labourer, what they do produce. The only question at issue is 
not a comparison of equities but of hardships. It would be a 
deprivation and sometimes a hardship to a few if land values 
were resumed (mark that word ‘ resumed ') by the State to which 
they once belonged, but that would be as nothing to the un- 
speakable and widespread miseries inflicted from generation to 
generation upon the unfortunate and disinherited mass, and 
would be amply compensated for by a participation in the bound- 
less prosperity due to the unconfined energies of humanity under 
conditions of freedom. 

If the Liberal Party will not make the Land Question its 
first objective it will have lost its only hope and the only justi- 
fication of its existence. If it continues to talk washily about 
* doing ’ things for the working man instead of breaking his 
chains and putting him in a position to ‘ do things 5 for himself, 
if it will be still handing him doles and charities to keep him quiet, 
it will be discredited as lacking a principle and merit the taunts 
of Mr. Austin Hopkinson's healthy attack in Tub Nineteenth 
Century of last March. 1 It will have abandoned the central 
principle of Liberalism, and, in the proffering of sops to the 
electors, will be out -promised by both Conservative and Labour 
Parties. Will it make the great adventure ? It may lose at 
first, but its very courage and single-minded concentration on a 
definite iniquity would restore all lost ground, give it an immense 
influence on the policies of other nations, and entitle it to a secure 
place in the grateful heart of humanity. 

Cyril F. James. 


A liasis for a Conservative Party.'’ 
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CHARACTERS 

Professor Briscoe, F.R.S. 

Dick Briscoe .... His cousin. 

Dr. Kennedy .... 

Mrs. Briscoe .... 

Jane ...... A servant. 

SCENE. 

The study in the Professor’s house at St. John’s Wood. The 
room , though comfortably furnished, has almost the aspect of a 
laboratory ; various machines (some covered with blade cloths ), such 
as spectroscopes , Rontgen ray apparatus ; also retorts and other 
chemical apparatus. A desk at the right with papers , etc., near it 
a low armchair. An electric lamp on the desk. 

Occupying a prominent place near the desk is an apparatus 
consisting of a wooden box , somewhat resembling a magic-lantern 
case and photographic camera combined. It is connected by wires 
with electric switches near the desk. 

Door to house R., door to library L. Window L. (Nearly the 
whole of the back is concealed by a large framework on ivhich is 
stretched a white sheet.) 

Time : — An Afternoon in August. 

Professor discovered. He is a man of thirty-three ; keen , 
eager face. He walks up and down in feverish 
agitation. He looks at his watch impatiently. There 
is a knock at the door. 

Profess. (Annoyed.) Come in ! 

(Enter Elsie. She is a bright, charming woman of twenty - 
five.) 

(The Professor must indicate in this scene that in spite of 
his absorption he ha>s a warm and passionate nature ; 
and that his affection for Elsie is exceptionally strong.) 
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Elsie. May I come in ? 

Profess. Yes, of course. What is it, dear ? 

Elsie. Won’t you come to tea ? 

Profess. No, no ; I don’t want any. Besides, I’m expecting 
Kennedy at any moment on important business. 

Elsie. But he’ll want tea and I’m sure you do, so we’ll have 

it in here for once. {At door.) Bring tea in here, Jane It’s 

sacrilege I know, but if Mahomet won't go to the mountain 

Profess. {Laughing.) I’m afraid you've got it the wrong 
way up. 

(Jane brings in tea . Exit Jane.) 

Elsie. Tom, dear, have you looked in the glass to-day ? 

Profess. Eh ? Not since I shaved, dear. Why ? 

Elsie. I)o you know you’ve circles round your eyes ? 

Profess. Have I ? I haven't noticed them. 

Elsie. I have. You're overworking yourself, dearest. 

Profess. I daresay I am : I’m terribly anxious just now, I 
confess. {He is helping himself to sugar.) 

Elsie. {Putting her hand on his.) Tom ! you don't want four 
lumps, I'm sure. 

Profess. Eh ? No, no, only one of course : I was thinking 
of something else. Yes, you’re quite right, dear ; I have been 
overdoing it lately — and I’m afraid I’ve been sadly neglecting 
you. 

Elsie. You’ve been neglecting yourself, and that’s worse. 

Profess. Have I ? Well, as soon as this invention of mine 
is completed 

Elsie. But your health’s the first consideration. You ought 
to be at the sea or on the mountains. It's Vacation at the 
University and yet you stick in town. 

Profess. I couldn't enjoy a holiday till I know how this 
turns out. 

Elsie. But, Tom, dear, is it so very important you should 
complete your invention at once ? 

Profess. Yes, some other man might anticipate me. Besides, 
it means money — heaps of it. 

Elsie. But we don’t want money so badly as that. 

Profess. No, no ; still I’ve been spending a good deal on my 
experiments lately — this apparatus is confoundedly expensive ; — 
and it’s on my conscience I don’t give you as much as I should 
like. 

Elsie. I want more of you, not more money. 

Profess. You’re an angel, Elsie. I’m ashamed of the 
selfish way I’ve been behaving ; living the life of a hermit and 
leaving you to amuse yourself alone. But science is an exacting 
mistress. 
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Elsie. You know I’m not often jealous of your devotion to 
her. 

Profess. You’re a model wife, Elsie : many women would 
have been resentful of my neglect, and hindered me by constant 
interference. 

Elsie. I see : your idea of a model wife is one who keeps in 
the background and lets you live alone with your work. 

Profess. Elsie ! 

Elsie. No, I didn’t mean to say that. But I wish your work 
didn’t take you so much away from me. 

Profess. It never shall again, once get this affair finished. 
But there’s no reason for your shutting yourself up because I do : 
get Dick to take you about for a day or two and then I shall 

Elsie. But I want your society, not Dick’s. I’ve had so 
much of his lately. 

Profess. He doesn’t bore you, does he ? I thought you and 
he got on so well together. 

Elsie. O, yes : he’s a pleasant companion enough, but I think 
he comes here too often. 

Profess. Eh ? Why ? He’s got nothing else to do, has he % 

Elsie. That's just it : he ought to be looking for some 
employment. 

Profess. Ah, yes : he is rather unsatisfactory from a busi- 
ness point of view I know, but he has the gift of being amusing, 
and I’m afraid I’m poor company whilst this is on my mind. 

Elsie. Very well, then I must be content with Dick, but he’s 
a poor substitute for a husband. 

Profess. I hope so ! I don't want him to take my place 
altogether. 

Elsie. {Laughing.) Then you should be careful you don’t 
leave it vacant too long. 

Profess. Must I Ah ! is that Kennedy ? 

Elsie. No, I hear Dick’s voice. 

{Enter Dick, shown in by Jane. He is a handsome well- 
dressed fellow of twenty-six ; easy, genial manner.) 

Profess. Ah, Dick ! How are you ? 

Dick. {Shaking hands with Elsie.) First rate, thanks. But, 
I say, am I allowed in this sanctum sanctorum ? 

Elsie. Yes, for once ; I’ve forced my way in, you see. Some 
tea ? 

Dick. Thanks. {Sees the screen.) Hello, Professor, are you 
going to give us a magic lantern show ? 

Profess. No, no ; that’s only for an experiment. 

Dick. And what’s this bag of tricks ? {Points to apparatus.) 

Profess. Don’t touch it : it’s nothing you would under- 
stand. 
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Dick. I’m afraid not. I say, Elsie, what a mess your hall’s 
in : are you going to repaper it ? 

Profess. No, no : it’s only some fresh wiring being put in. 

Dick. You’re always pulling the house about, Tom ; I 
wonder Elsie stands it. Another new wonderful invention, eh ? 

Profess. Yes, yes : some experiments, that's all. 

{Enter Jane.) 

Jane. A man from the Electric Company would like to speak 
to you, sir. 

Profess. {Eagerly.) I’ll come at once. (To Elsie.) Excuse 
me a minute, dear. 

{Exeunt Professor and Jane.) 

Dick. I've got something for you, Elsie. {Pulls packet out 
of his pocket.) Look ! 

Elsie. No, I don’t want them. 

Dick. What ? Why they're candied violets ; you said you 
doted on them. 

Elsie. Yes, but I don't want you to buy me things — you 
can’t afford it. 

Dick. O, yes, I can ; I"m in funds just now. 

Elsie. Have you found a billet at last v 

Dick. No, not yet. 

Elsie. Then you mustn’t spend money on these till you 
earn it. 

Dick. But I did earn it : I won four pounds at billiards last 
night. 

Elsie. Is that your idea of earning money ? 

{He opens the box and holds it out to her ; she takes some 
sweets.) 

I didn’t expect to see you to-day. 

Dick. Why not ? 

Elsie. You were here yesterday. 

Dick. I know : coming here is one of the few good habits 
I’ve formed. Do you object ? 

Elsie. I think you waste too much of your time here. 

Dick. Nonsense ; it keeps me out of mischief. Besides, 
Tom likes me to come. 

Elsie. Indeed ? You don’t see much of him. 

Dick. No, but I'm very useful to him. 

Elsie. You ? useful to him ? 

Dick. Rather : 1 help to amuse you and so prevent his 
having to bother about you. 

Elsie. {Annoyed.) I don’t want to be amused, and Tom 
is 

Dick. I know, the best of husbands : you’re always say- 
ing so. But the best of husbands is a very busy Professor of 
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Physics, and can’t spare much of his time for his charming 
wife. 

Elsie. I won’t let you say such things. 

Dick. Well, he’s a sort of cousin of mine, and surely one 
may abuse one’s relations. 

Elsie. Even when they've been so generous to you as Tom 
has ? 

Dick. 0, he's a good sort, but he does make me a bit wild 
when I see how he coops you up, never trots you out, and spends 
on his rotten experiments enough to keep a couple of motors. 

Elsie. (Laughing affectedly.) 0, don't waste your pity on 
me, please ; and please drop the subject of my husband once for 
all. 

Dick. You aren't angry with me ? 

Elsie. Not if you’ll be sensible. 

Dick. And you don't mind my coming here ? You don't 
know how much I like it. You don't dislike it, do you ? 

Elsie. (Hesitatingly .) No : 1 like you to come — sometimes. 

(Enter Professor with Dr. Kennedy, a man of forty.) 

Profess. My dear, here’s Kennedy. 

Elsie. How do you do, Doctor ? You'll have some tea ? 

Kennedy'. No, thanks, my last patient insisted on giving 
me some. Ah ! is that you, Dick ? Not at work yet ? 

Dick. 1m waiting for you to offer me a partnership, Doctor. 

Kennedy^. If that's your present occupation it s likely to be 
permanent, I’m afraid. 

Dick. (To Elsie.) You see !— Don't blame me for not 
getting a post : blame those who won’t give me one. 

Profess. Yes, yes, but now (To Elsie) I've some impor- 
tant business to talk over with Kennedy, so would you mind ? 

Have a game of croquet in the garden or some music with Dick 
for half an hour. 

Dick. Come, Elsie, this is no place for us. 

Elsie. No : we can take a delicate hint. (Laughing.) 

Profess. O, Dick : you'd better stay dinner and take Elsie 
out to some theatre to-night. (To Elsie.) You’d like to go, 
wouldn’t you ? 

Elsie. Not to-night I think. (To Kennedy.) I shall see 
you before you go, I hope. (Aside to Kennedy'.) I want to 
speak to you about Tom ; he's overworking himself and I’m 
anxious about him. 

(Exeunt Elsie and Dick.) 

Kennedy. I’m afraid that cousin of yours won’t make his 
fortune in a hurry. 

Profess. Dick ? No, I'm afraid not, but he’s a pleasant sort 
of fellow. Don’t you think so ? 
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Kennedy. No, I don’t like him. But there’s no doubt 
women do. 

Profess. (Naively.) Yes, he gets on very well with Elsie. 

Kennedy. I've no doubt he does. 

Profess. What do you mean ? 

Kennedy. You don't suppose he comes here so often to see 
you ? 

Profess. You don’t mean 

Kennedy. I mean nothing except that Master Dick has a 
bad reputation, and can’t be trusted, 1 fear, with a pretty woman. 

Profess. Ah ! you don’t say so ! I didn’t know. 1 — I 
must speak to Elsie about him. 

Kennedy. No, no, don't get me into hot water. No doubt 
she can take care of herself. And now let me hear why you’ve! 
sent for me in such a hurry. 

Profess. Yes, yes, we’ve no time to waste. (Watch.) 
Excuse me one moment. (At the telephone.) 36685 Central. — 
Yes. — Is that Mr. Jackson ? — You promised the current for five 
to-day. — Yes. I know : will you telephone v hen it's available i 
It's urgent. — Thanks. (Replaces telephone.) Ah ! 

Kennedy. My dear Tom, you're too excited. Calm yourself. 
What’s up ? 

Profess. Jack, my dear old chum, prepare yourself for a 
shock. I'm the greatest man in London to-day. 

Kennedy. I'm delighted to hear it. What's happened ? 

Profess. I've made the discovery of the century. In 
another month my name will be in every mouth ; I take my place 
with Stephenson, Bell, Marconi. 

Kennedy. Yes, yes, but what is this wonderful discovery ? 

Profess. I’ve put the coping-stone to the work of all these 
men. Listen : here's where we stand at present . By the 
telegraph you can communicate with a man in another town, 
another continent : by the telephone you can talk to him : but 
what cant you do ? 

Kennedy. Well, you can’t see him for one thing. 

Profess. You'll be able to before another year's out. 

Kennedy. What do you mean ? 

Profess. I’ve discovered the method of transmitting images 
in the same way as sound is now transmitted. Seated in your 
armchair you will be able to see into the next room, the next 
country ; across the ocean in time, I’ve not the ghost of a doubt. 

Kennedy. You’re serious ? 

Profess. Do I look like a man joking ? 

Kennedy. But it sounds incredible. 

Profess. So did the telegraph a century ago — the telephone 
fifty years ago, wireless telegraphy twenty years ago. 
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Kennedy. That’s true enough. How did you hit on it ? 

Profess. Partly by experiment, partly by chance, as so 
many discoveries have been made. I’ve worked on the assump- 
tion of the fundamental identity of light and electricity : it’s all a 
question of transformation : it’s a secret that was bound to be 
discovered some day — scores of men are at work on it, and I’m 
the first to hit on it. 

Kennedy. Do you mean you’ll be able to see through a 
brick wall ? 

Profess. That’s nothing : you can do it already with the 
Rontgcn rays, can’t you ? 

Kennedy. Yes, yes, of course. You make use of them, I 
suppose. 

Profess. No ; I wasted nearly a year over them and the 
Bccqucrel rays before I found I was on the wrong tack : my 
method’s on simpler lines. 

Kennedy. 'Twill be a fortune for you if you succeed. 

Profess. If '{ There’s no ‘ if.’ I have succeeded. 

Kennedy. What ? 

Profess. Yes : last Tuesday. Did you notice a small mirror 
on the wall of the other room ? 

Kennedy. No, I came straight in here. 

Profess. Well, that mirror's connected by wires with this 
receiver and transformer — that contains my secret ; then there’s 
a magnifying lens here which throws the image on to the screen. 

Kennedy. Do you mean to tell me 

Profess. Yes ! — I don’t claim complete success — remember 
the first steam-engine, the first telephone ; — but I swear that 
when I sat here on Tuesday and switched on the current I saw the 
next room appear on the screen — faintly, a mere adumbration, — 
but I could see where the window was, and I believe I saw the 
piano as a dark blur. I turned on the full force of the current, 
the image became clearer — then the fuse melted and everything 
disappeared. 

Kennedy. That was dastardly luck. 

Profess. I could have blown my brains out for sheer exas- 
peration. Think of it ! A stronger current and I should have 
triumphed. 

Kennedy. You think that's all that’s wanting ? 

Profess. I’m sure of it : certain of it. I tore off to the 
Company for more current but the wires wouldn’t carry it, and 
it’s taken three days to put in a new r installation. For three days 
I’ve been on tenterhooks, within grasp of the greatest discovery 
of the age, and I’ve had to sit idle. 

Kennedy. Idle ? Your wife says you’ve been overworking. 

Profess. Well, not idle : I've improved my lenses and 
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focussing apparatus, purified my chemicals, done everything to 
make the next experiment final. 

Kennedy. And the stronger current 

Profess. The Company have promised it for to-day at five. 

Kennedy. It's nearly five now. 

Profess. Yes, in ten minutes I shall know. ( Shuts shutters.) 

Kennedy. (Helps him.) You must have darkness ? 

Profess. Yes. ( Turns on electric light.) Except that a red 
light doesn't affect the development : — actinic rays, you know. 

Kennedy. No wonder you’re excited and nervous : ’pon 
my word you've made my pulse beat faster. But what do you 
want me to do ? Witness your triumph and testify to it % 

Profess. No, not that exactly. I don’t know quite what's 
the matter with me, — I know I'm overwrought, nervous, unstrung, 
— but I've been haunted since Tuesday by a strange presentiment 
that I shall never give this discovery to the world. 

Kennedy. Surely you aren’t superstitious. 

Profess. I thought not, but this feeling has grown too strong . 
for me to resist it. Suppose anything should happen to me, my 
secret dies with me. 

Kennedy. But surely you've recorded your experiments, 
you 

Profess. Only in cipher till this morning. Then I wrote out 
details of my process so that my discovery should not be lost to 
the world whatever happens. ( Takes a sealed envelope from 
drawer.) Here’s the manuscript : I want you to know where it is, 
so that m case 

Kennedy. That's all right, but for goodness’ sake do rid 
yourself of these fancies. 

(Professor replaces envelope in the drawer.) 

Profess. Yes, I feel easier now I’ve confided in you. 

Kennedy. Does your wife know about all this ? 

Profess. She knows I’ve an invention in hand, not what it 
is. I didn’t like to raise her hopes, and of course I couldn’t tell 
her what I've just told you. But she’ll know to-night, and then 
I shall be able to show her how I appreciate her devotion : I’ll 
make her the richest woman in England. 

Kennedy. Yes, there’s no doubt there's a big fortune in it. 

Profess. Yes : I don’t care for money myself, as you know, — 
except for research, but for her sake I’m glad. What I want — 
my ambition — is the knowledge that I've wrested one more secret 
from Dame Nature, and taken one more step towards the happiness 
of l lie race. 

K ennedy. Yes, I suppose that will be so. 

Profess. Suppose ? 

Kennedy. Yes: it’s only a supposition. You see I’m not 
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an inventor and haven’t your enthusiasm. What I sometimes 
ask myself is whether the world is really the happier for all these 
modern adjuncts of civilisation, whether the old simple life 
wasn’t productive of a higher, more self-reliant race than 

Profess. Nonsense : do you want to go back to the days of 
stage coaches and rushlights ? Where are you to stop ? Why 
not to cave dwellings and stone axes ? Doesn’t every invention 
increase the sum of wealth, and give facilities for an ampler 
existence, a more expanded outlook on life ? 

Kennedy. Yes, yes ; don’t overwhelm me : anyhow we 
can’t put back the clock, so ( Telephone bell.) 

Profess. ( Leaps to the telephone.) What is it ? (Listens.) 
Right. Thanks. Kennedy ! the current is on now. 

Kennedy. Is it ? Then I’m off. 

Profess. You’re not going to see the experiment ? 

Kennedy. Not unless you wish — and you don’t wish. You’d 
like to be alone. 

Profess. What makes you think that ? 

Kennedy. 1 put myself in your place. 

Profess. ( Shakes his hand.) You’ve read my thoughts, my 
dear fellow. 

Kennedy. If it’s a failure you won’t want me to witness it : 
if it’s a success, call me and let me be the first to congratulate you. 
i’ll stay in the library till you call. 

Profess. You won’t wait long I promise you. 

(Exit Kennedy L.) 

(Professor turns out the lights , and turns on a shaded red 
light near his chair. Then after a moment's agitated 
pause , he moves the snitch ; sinking into his chair as 
he does so. ... A mysterious gloom pervades the room , 
intensified by the red light , which reveals his eager , 
anxious face : his look is fixed- on the screen. On the 
screen there appears an indefinite picture of a room ; 
Professor gives a ■. smothered cry of delight. He turns 
to the switch and adjusts it, murmuring ‘ More current 
still.'* The picture on the screen becomes clearer. He 
turns a screw saying , ‘ Focus wrong.* The picture 
becomes quite clear. He cries ‘ Eureka ! ’ and sinks 
into his chair, overcome.) 

The screen reveals the drawing-room in detail ; Elsie is 
seated at the piano ; Dick is singing. The song ends 
and Elsie rises. Dick is standing a little way off with 
the music in his hand. He speaks to Elsie : she smiles 
and shakes her head. He advances and speaks earnestly 
to her . She steps back and he moves to her side ; he 
points to the title of the song ; she turns to him and holds 
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out her hand for the music. Dick suddenly throws 
down the music, clasjys her in his arms and kisses her. 

Professor, who has been watching the scene as if fascinated, 
leaps to his feet with a hoarse cry and dashes the appa- 
ratus to the ground. The picture instantly disappears. 
Professor rips the screen from its frame, staggers back 
to his chair and sinks exhausted.) 

{Enter Kennedy hurriedly. Turns on lights.) 

Kennedy. What’s the matter ? What’s happened ? You’ve 
failed ? 

Profess. [Wildly.) Failed ? Yes, it's an utter, ghastly 
failure. Damn the accursed thing ! It’s ruined my life ! ( Sinks 
fainting.) 

Kennedy. Come, pull yourself together, man. ( Helps him 
to sit up.) 

Profess. Brandy ! in that cupboard ! 

Kennedy. ( Getting it.) Did you faint ? Here, drink this. 

Profess. Thanks. 

Kennedy. ( Goes to door.) Mrs. Briscoe ! 

Profess. No ! don't let her come in ! I won't see her ! 

Kennedy. Nonsense. Sit still, lie back in your chair. 

{Enter Elsie.) 

Elsie. What's happened ? Ah ! ( Goes to Professor.) 

Profess. {Pushing her aside.) No : it's nothing. ( Drinks 
brandy. ) 

Elsie. {To Kennedy.) Has he fainted ? 

Kennedy. I don't know ; I wasn't here. He'll be all right 
in a minute. 

Profess. Yes, I’m better now ; it’s — it's nothing. Go away. 

Kennedy. {Who has been feeling his pulse, etc.) Yes, lie's all 
right now’. 

Elsie. But what was the matter ? 

Kennedy. He's had a shock : he thought he'd made a dis- 
covery and he's failed. 

Profess. No, by God ! I have made a discovery, but — but 
it wasn’t the one I expected. 

Kennedy. What was it ? What do you mean ? 

Profess. Nothing, nothing. Something incredible, terrible. 
[To Elsie, who is stooping to replace the fallen apparatus, savagely.) 
Leave it alone ! Don't touch it I tell you. 

Kennedy. Come, come ; you’ll make yourself ill if you can't 
control yourself. 

Profess. Don't be afraid : I’m all right now. I’m sorry 
I’ve made all this upset, Jack ; and disturbed you for nothing. 

Kennedy. Nonsense ; you’d better lie down for an hour and 
keep perfectly quiet : I’ll look in again this evening. 
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Profess. No, don’t trouble ; I feel myself again now. 

Kennedy. But what was it that 

Profess. Don’t ask me about it, please : I — I don’t want to 
talk about it. 

Kennedy. I’ll be off then : telephone if you want me. 

Elsie. ( Aside to Kennedy.) You will come in this evening ? 

Kennedy. Yes, and we must get him away for a holiday as 
soon as we can. 

Elsie. I will : I’ve been dreading this breakdown for days. 

{Exit Kennedy.) 

Are you sure you feel better ? Is there nothing I can get 
you ? 

Profess. No, nothing. Go away, please : I want to be 
alone. 

Elsie. But you must lie down and rest as Dr. Kennedy said. 
Let me help you to your room. 

Profess. No : I’ll stay here : I’m as w r ell as ever I was. 

Elsie. {Sore at being repulsed.) Won't you let me 

Profess. No, thanks : I want nothing. 

Elsie. I know what a terrible blow this disappointment 
must be to you, dearest : I’m so sorry. I wish I could share your 
trouble : I’d gladly take it all if I could. 

Profess. {Looks at her fixedly : pause.) Where’s Dick ? 

Elsie. (.4 slight start.) Dick ? He's gone. 

Profess. Gone ? Why ? 

Elsie. I sent him away. 

Profess. {Agitated.) You sent him away ? 

Elsie. Yes. I'll tell you all about it some time, when you 
are quite yourself again. 

Profess. No, now ! now ! Why did you send him away ? 

Elsie. He — he forgot himself and said what he ought not. 
I’ve told him never to come here again. 

Profess. ( Visibly relieved.) Ah ! What did he say to you ? 

Elsie. O, the usual nonsense : that he loved me and so on. 

Profess. And you ? 

Elsie. Of course I refused to listen to him. 

Profess. Is that all ? 

Elsie. No, but it’s no use saying any more about it : it’s all 
over and done with. 

Profess. He kissed you. 

Elsie. Yes. He caught me in his arms and kissed me before 
I could stop him. 

Profess. What was the title of the song he was showing you 
just before he kissed you ? 

Elsie. Maude White’s ‘ How do I love thee.’ ( Suddenly , in 
a frightened voice.) How did you know he showed me a song ? 
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Profess. I saw you. 

Elsie. Saw us ? Where were you ? 

Profess. Here : in this chair. 

Elsie. ( Involuntarily retreating.) Here ? What do you 
mean ? I — I don’t understand : it’s impossible ! 

Profess. No, it’s fact. Don't be frightened ; I’m not out 
of my mind : I’m perfectly sane. My invention was a success, 
not a failure ; on that screen I can see everything that takes 
place in the next room as if I were there. Look ! I'll show you. 
(, Sees his apparatus.) No, it’s smashed ! 

Elsie. Smashed ? Who broke it ? 

Profess. I did ! What was the first thing it showed me ? 
My wife in another man's arms 1 

Elsie. Ah ! So you were spying on me ? 

Profess. Good God, no ! I never even thought of your 
being in that room : I'd forgotten everything but my invention. 
You believe that surely ? 

Elsie. Yes, I believe it. But, Tom, how could you doubt 
me for a moment ? Do you know me so little l 

Profess. Forgive me, my dearest : I won't even believe the 
evidence of my eyes in future. 

Elsie. ( Kisses hhn.) And now we’ll forget the whole episode. 
To-morrow we ll go away for a holiday, right away from every- 
body, and when you come back you will repair your machine and 
find yourself the most famous man in London. 

Profess. No, by God ! 

Elsie. Tom ! 

Profess. Do you think I will ever take the responsibility 
of the risk that man or woman should suffer what I've suffered 
the last half-hour ? Not for the riches of an empire ! 

Elsie. But Tom 

Profess. No : if some other man can tread in my steps and 
discover what I’ve discovered, let him ; but if fame and riches 
are to come to me it must be by some other road than that which 
nearly led to the wrecking of our lives. I will not have my 
memory cursed by others, as I should have cursed the man who 
made it possible for me to see what I’ve seen. ( Takes envelope 
from drawer and tears it to pieces.) 

Elsie. What are you doing ? 

Profess. Destroying the only record of my invention. 
Now the secret only exists here ( striking his forehead) , and it will 
be buried with me. ( Sinks into his chair.) 

Elsie. ( Kneeling by him.) Yes, yes ; you are right, dearest. 
(He kisses her.) 


(Curtain.) 


H. M. Paull. 
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‘ The Reaction against Tennyson,’ which is the subject of an 
illuminating study by Professor A. C. Bradley in an English 
Association pamphlet, has culminated in the prevalent deprecia- 
tion of his most ambitious and, for long, most popular work. 
Idylls of the King. Even the most advanced anti -Victorian 
critic, unless paradoxically careless of any reputation for poetic 
taste or insight, could not deny the exquisite verbal felicity of 
many of the shorter poems. And however lightly he rated The 
Princess or Maud as a whole, they contained songs and lyrical 
passages ‘ that envy could not but call fair.’ In Memoriam might 
be discounted as a speculative and religious poem, but it was 
impossible to question its interest as a personal record and as an 
idealised delineation of aspects of Victorian culture and social life. 

Idylls of the King lay more open to a frontal attack partly 
because weapons for the purpose could be sought in Malory’s 
Morte d' Arthur, the source of the chief episodes in the poem. 
Yet many of the attempts to use the prose romance to discredit 
the Idylls have been based upon a misunderstanding, and have 
missed the really vulnerable point in Tennyson's reinterpretation 
of the Arthurian story. Malory was a fine artist, but in selecting 
and adapting from his 1 French books ’ he did not trouble over- 
much about consistency. There are two contradictory elements 
in Morte d' Arthur. On the one hand the dowmfall of the Table 
Round is represented as due to an early sin of Arthur, who in his 
youth had betrayed Bellicent, not knowing she was his own half- 
sister. The issue of this lawless passion was Modred, the traitor 
knight, who brought the king to his doom. This version of 
the story is the subject of the interesting Elizabethan play, The 
Misfortunes of Arthur, and it has been contended that Tennyson 
should have followed similar lines, and shown us Arthur as the 
victim of Nemesis. 

Such a treatment would not only have been alien from the 
Victorian poet’s temper and outlook, but it would have been false 
to the dominant element in Morte d' Arthur itself, where the 
king is pictured as the flower of knights and men, and where at 
the close his tomb bears the inscription, ‘ Rex quondam, rexque 
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futurus.’ Thus Tennyson would have been justified by Malory’s 
example in representing Arthur as the perfect knight and ruler. 
But he was not content with this. From the time of his earliest 
study of the story, he began, as his son has told us in his Memoir, 
to allegorise it, though he wavered as to the form of his inter- 
pretation. In a memorandum drawn up in the ’thirties of last 
century, and presented in 1869 to James Knowles, Arthur appears 
as ‘ Religious Faith,' and the Round Table as ‘ liberal institutions.’ 
But Knowles himself states that Tennyson said to him, ‘ By King 
Arthur I always meant the soul, and by the Round Table the 
passions and capacities of a man. . . . There is no grander subject 
in the world than King Arthur.’ 

Tennyson, however, found it impossible to give a strictly alle- 
gorical interpretation to the story. His method (as has been often 
pointed out) is more akin to the parable, wherein the characters 
are not personifications of some single quality, but where the story 
as a whole has a secondary moral or spiritual meaning. He makes 
this clear in his Epilogue addressed to Queen Victoria : 

Accept this old imperfect tale, 

New-old, and shadowing Sense at war with Soul, 

ideal manhood closed m real man 

Rather than that gray king, whose name, a ghost, 

Streams like a cloud, man-shaped, from mountain peak, 

And cleave* to cairn and cromlech still ; or him 
Of Geoffrey's hook, or him of MalleorV. 

It is the endeavour to turn the great romance to edifying uses that 
has been, apart from changes in poetic taste, the stumbling-block 
to a younger generation more deeply versed than Tennyson's 
contemporaries in medieval literature, and impatient of the 
intrusion of ethics into art. And I would not deny that Tenny- 
son’s scheme necessitates an illegitimate transvaluation of parts 
of the Arthurian story, and leads to some insoluble entanglements. 
But even here there are episodes of sheer romantic beauty. And 
the general conception of Arthur as an embodiment of the spiritual 
principle in the world leavening human society and lifting it 
above the beast is not only lawful, but is of the very essence of 
Tennyson's genius. It therefore produces, when his genius is 
working at white heat, poetry that is not Victorian in any sense, 
good or bad, but in its degree as timeless as that of Spenser or 
Milton. And as Paradise Lost and The Faerie Queene, both of 
which have a didactic purpose, present new angles of interest to 
every succeeding age, so Tennyson’s distinctive interpretation of 
the medieval romance may be found to have a significance after 
the world -upheaval of the war which it lacked for a generation 
which had not known, nor even dreamt of, such a cataclysm. 

One of Tennyson's favourite images is that of the soul coming 
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from the deep and returning to it. Hence the mystery of 
Arthur’s origin is symbolised in the tale believed by Bellicent, 
that on the night of King Uther’s death in Tintagil, Merlin on the 
shore had 

Watch’d the great sea fall, 

Wave after wave, each mightier than the last, 

Till last, a ninth one, gathering half the deep 
And full of voices, slowly rose and plunged 
Roaring, and all the wave was in a flame : 

And down the wave and in the flame was borne 
A naked babe, and rode to Merlin’s feet, 

Who stoopt and caught the babe, and cried, ‘ The King! 

Here is an heir for Uther ! ’ 

The authority of the spiritual ruler must be taken on faith, and it 
has that within it that overbears doubt and opposition : — 

The savage yells 

Of Uther’s peerage died, and Arthur sat 
Crowned on the dais, and his warriors cried, 
k Be thou the king, and we will work thy will, 

Who love thee.’ 

Arthur’s answer to the cry is to found his ideal society, the fair 
Order of the Table Round, ‘ a glorious company, the flower of 
men/ whereon his own image is to be impressed. His words 
work with such power upon his followers 

That when they rose, knighted from kneeling, some 
Were pale as at the passing of a ghost, 

Some flush’d, and others dazed. 

It is with the same mystical authority that he appears in the 
vision of Leodogran, King of Cameliard. Leodogran, dreaming, 
saw upon a peak haze-hidden — 

A phantom king. 

Now looming, and now lost, 

who ’mid the smoke and fire of war 

►Sent out at times a voice ; and here or there 
Stood one who pointed toward the voice, the rest 
Slew r on and burnt, crying, ‘ No king of ours, 

No son of U ther, and no king of ours ’ ; 

Till with a wink his dream was changed, the haze 
Descended, and the solid e;irth became 
As nothing, but the King stood out in heaven. 

Crown’d. 

And Leodogran, realising with the eye of faith who and what 
Arthur is, gives him his daughter Guinevere to wife. But 
Guinevere, swearing at the altar a deathless love, ‘ with drooping 
eyes ’ is to prove fatal not only to the Table Round but to the 
scheme of the poem. It was possible for Tennyson to represent 
Arthur as the soul or the spiritual principle in relation to the ideal 
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society of his knights. But insuperable difficulty arises when 
thus regarded, he is brought into individual human relationships, 
above all that of a husband. It is true that Spenser, whose 
Prince Arthur, as Magnificence, represents all the moral virtues, 
makes him the lover of the Faerie Queene. But then she is herself 
a transcendental figure, and their union, had Spenser lived to 
complete his epic, would have been that of perfected humanity 
with glory in its noblest form. It is only thus that the love of 
the ideal Knight and King can find fitting interpretation. If we 
are to keep the Guinevere of medieval story, Arthur cannot be 
completely spiritualised. 

But this can be only fully realised later in the poem. Mean- 
while in the Idylls that immediately follow The Coming of Arthur, 
in Gareth and Lynette , The Marriage of Geraint and Geraint and 
Enid , the King and Queen are in the background, and the parabolic 
intention wears so thin that it well-nigh disappears. These Idylls 
are of the versified novelette type, and they are very loosely knit 
to the main theme. But in Gareth and, Lynette there is one sig- 
nificant episode, in the description of Camelot, the shadowy city 
of palaces, which as Gareth and his companions approach it, 
flashes with its spires and turrets through the mists and then again 
disappears, so that they cry ‘ Here is a city of enchanters,” and 

There is no such cit\ anywhere, 

But all a vision. 

And when Merlin meets them at the gate, he gives a riddling key 
to the mystery : 

For truly as thou sayest, a Fairy King 

And Fairy Queens have built the city, son . . . 

And, as thou sayest, it is enchanted, son, 

For there is nothing in it as it seems 

Saving the King ; tho’ some there be that hold 

The King a shadow, and the city real. 

Camelot, as Tennyson himself said, is ‘symbolic of the gradual 
growth of human beliefs and institutions and of the spiritual 
development of man.’ It is therefore 

Never built at all, 

And therefore built for ever. 

And as always, when he is developing this leit motif of the poem, 
the verse suddenly thrills with a subtler cadence that marks off 
the episode from the Idyll as a whole. The figure of Gareth has 
a virginal charm, but the story of his adventures has not much 
poetic significance, and so far as it has a definitely allegorical 
intention, as in the contests with Morning Star, Noon-Sun, Evening 
Star, and Night or Death, it is an excrescence on the general 
symbolism of the Idylls. 
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Tennyson shows more of the art of the story-teller in verse in 
The Marriage of Geraint , where he found his materials in the 
Mdbinogion, not in Morte d* Arthur. The tale of Cinderella and 
Prince Charming in all its variants has an eternal attraction. Enid 
of the faded silk, doing blithely the menial service in her father’s 
ruined hall, is one of the most exquisite of Cinderellas, and none of 
them has been heralded into the presence of the Prince to lovelier 
music. The lines have still their thrush -like sweetness and purity : 

And while he waited in the castle court. 

The voice of Enid, Yniol’s daughter, rang 
Clear thro’ the open casement of the hall, 

Singing ; and as the sweet voice of a bird, 

Heard by the lander in a lonely isle, 

Moves him to think what kind of bird it is 
That sings so delicately clear, and make 
Conjecture of the plumage and the form ; 

So the sweet voice of Enid moved Geraint. 

And the journey of Enid, at Geraint’s wish, to court in the faded 
silk, instead of the gorgeous gown in which her mother had 
clothed her, is in the true romantic vein. But the stupid tests to 
which Geraint later puts his wife’s loyalty and obedience leave us 
cold. The pattern of the wife who meekly endures all tribulation 
at her husband’s hands has been drawn once for all by Chaucer, 
after Petrarch and Boccaccio, in the Clerk’s Tale of Griseldis, and 
anyone else attempts it at his peril. But even were the narrative 
of Enid's trials more pedestrian than it is, it would be redeemed 
by the seraphic sweetness of the lines that tell of the reconciliation 
of the twain : 

And never yet, since high in Paradise 
O’er the four rivers the first roses blew, 

Came purer pleasure unto mortal kind 
Than lived thro’ her, who in that perilous hour 
Put hand to hand beneath her husband’s heart 
And felt him hers again : she did not weep. 

But o’er her meek eyes came a happy mist 
Like that which kept the heart of Eden green 
Before the useful trouble of the rain. 

How exquisite here is not only the cadence of the verse, but the 
suggestion of a love as pure and perfect as that of our first parents 
before the Fall. 

With Balin and Balan we come closer again to the central 
theme of the war of Sense against Soul. We see the beginning 
of the break up of the spiritual society of the Round Table. 
In the Memoir of the poet by his son we are told that the 
Idyll , of which an earlier version by Tennyson is printed, was 
written because he felt that some further introduction to Merlin 
and Vivien was necessary. I do not know whether he had been 
moved at all by the criticism of R. H. Hutton that the atmosphere 
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of Merlin and Vivien was too dark and lurid for its position in the 
epical series. But so far as Vivien is concerned, I wish that the 
addition had not been made. The ‘ damsel -err ant/ as she appears 
in Balin and Balan, making mock of her boyish squire, ‘ Sir Chick,’ 
maddening Balin with her lies and proclaiming the return r of 
the old sun-worship, is more crudely drawn than the wily Vivien 
whom we see lying at Merlin’s feet before an oak in the wild 
woods of Broceliande. She is here no mere damsel-errant, but 
another Lilith or Lamia, the woman -snake with the horrible 
beauty of the serpent, its cunning, its malignant hiss, its en- 
venomed bite. She has fascination in the real meaning of the 
word, and she seeks to capture the great Enchanter with an 
enchantment more potent than his own. Merlin is the type of 
the sceptical intellect which can discern the true spiritual king 
and enlist in his service, and therein perform mighty works, but 
which is not spiritual itself, and is thus exposed to the snares of 
Sense. The duel between the two is worthy of its magnificent 
elemental setting of wild woods and gathering storm, for it is 
vital to the future of the spiritual society. And as always when 
he is dealing with this central theme, Tennyson’s art catches fire. 
If we read again the Idyll from Vivien’s opening manoeuvre : 

And lissome Vivien, holding by his heel. 

Writhed toward him, slided up his knee and sat. 

Behind his ankle twined her hollow feet 
Together, curved an arm about his neck, 

Clung like a snake ; 

to the close when (in one of the poet’s most original similes) : 

The pale blood of the wizard at her touch 
Took gayer colours, like an opal warmed, 

and he told her all the charm and slept ; and 

In one moment she put forth the charm 
Of w oven paces and of waving hands, 

And in the hollow' oak he lay as dead, 

And lost to life and use and name and fame — 

we shall find that Tennyson has here shown a dramatic power for 
which to-day he does not receive due credit. But it is a power 
that extends only to symbolic types, as both Vivien and Merlin 
are, and not to complex personalities. That is partly why 
Tennyson fails with Lancelot, who is taken all in all a lay figure. 
But it is not the whole reason. 

One day wc reading were for our delight 
Of Launcelot, how Love did him enthral . . . 

When as we read of the much -longed -for smile 
Being by such a noble lover kissed, 

This one, who ne’er from me shall be divided 
Kissed me upon the mouth all palpitating . . . 

That day no farther did we read therein. 
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Dante was an austere enough moralist, and it is from the 
second circle of the Inferno that Francesca is speaking. But he 
knew what medieval love was, and Tennyson did not. It is in the 
gingerly handling of the passion of Lancelot and Guinevere that he 
lays himself most open to the charge of ‘ Victorianism.’ It is a 
vain thing to draw out leviathan with an hook, to turn the romance 
of these grand amourists to moral edification. It is not thus that 
these immortal stories enlighten and inspire, as of a truth they do. 
Nor is it by the love of the maid of Astolat that we would see 
Lancelot redeemed, when we remember that in Malory it is 
Elaine who bears Galahad as son to Lancelot. Yet no one could 
wish that Tennyson had not written his Idyll . The lily maid, as 
uncompanioned of women as Miranda, living her lonely life of 
fantasy, till it flames into sudden and destroying love, is an ex- 
quisite creation. And she is loveliest of all in death, when she 
passes at last as she had wished 

Beyond the poplar and far up the flood, 

Until I find the palace of the King. 

This is one of the high places of romance, w here Tennyson had 
ventured with eager youthful step in The Lady of Shalott, and 
where he now walks again with statelier pace : 

So those two brethren from the chariot took 
And on the black decks laid her in her bed, 

Set in her hand a lily, o’er her hung 
The silken case with braided blazonings. 

And kiss’d her quiet brows, and saying to her, 

‘ Sister, farewell for ever,’ and again 
‘ Farewell, sweet sister,’ parted all in tears. 

Then rose the dumb old servitor, and the dead. 

Oar’d by the dumb, went upward with the flood — 

In her right hand the lily, in her left 

The letter — all her bright hair streaming down — 

And all the coverlid was cloth of gold 
Drawn to her waist, and she herself in white 
All but her face, and that clear-featured face, 

Was lovely, for she did not seem as dead, 

But fast asleep, and lay as tho’ she smiled. 

In The Holy Grail, too, Tennyson w as treading again on ground 
long familiar to him. His early lyric, Sir Galahad , in its lustrous 
beauty and spiritual intensity had anticipated the work of the 
pre-Raphaelites. He might well have seemed the predestined 
re -interpreter of the San Graal story to a generation awakening 
anew' to its significance. But, unfortunately, in The Holy Grail he 
twisted the symbolism of the legend. The quest for the Grail is 
no longer the search for absolute union with Christ. It means the 
renunciation of ordinary ties and duties for the sake of spiritual 
excitement. A society already decadent through indulgence in 
Vol. XC— No. 537 3 h 
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sensual excess rushes feverishly into the opposite extreme of an 
overstrained asceticism, and thereafter recoils into yet lower 
depths. 

Such is in essence Tennyson’s application of the Grail story, 
as it is voiced by King Arthur himself : 

And spake I not too truly, O my knights t 
Was I too dark a prophet when I said 
To those who went upon the Holy Quest, 

That most of them would follow wandering fires, 

Lost in the quagmire ? — lost to me and gone, 

And left me gazing at a barren board. 

And a lean Order — scare return'd a tithe. 

Thus while Wagner in Parsifal was drawing from Wolfram von 
Eschenbach’s High German version of the legend renewed sacra- 
mental significance, Tennyson was emptying Malory's narrative 
of the Quest of much of its spiritual content. Yet this shifting 
of values is not consistently carried out. The figure of Galahad 
enthralled his imagination as in his youthful days. With the 
virgin-knight the ‘ Holy Thing ’ moves night and day uncovered, 
and in the strength of it he rides ‘ shattering all evil customs 
everywhere.’ And the narrative art of the Idylls reaches its 
climax of luminous beauty in Sir Percivale's recital of Galahad's 
passing ‘ in silver-shining armour starry-clear ’ over the great 
sea, while 4 o er his head the holy vessel hung ' to the spiritual 
city. 

But even of Galahad himself, Arthur speaks with a note of 
yearning, which is discordant with the spirit of the Grail story : — 

And one hath had the vision face to face, 

And now his chair desires him hero in vain, 

However they may crown him otherwise. 

As for the other knights they have followed wandering fires. 
They have deserted, in the quest for signs and wonders, the 
service of their true King who is seeking to leaven the world about 
him here and now, and w ho irradiates it with his ow r n spirituality : 

Until this earth he walks on seems not earth, 

This light that strikes his eyeball is not light. 

This air that smites his forehead is not air 
But vision. 

If the Grail story has suffered violence at Tennyson’s hands, his 
own ideal finds noble utterance here. 

In The Last Tournament another of the great medieval stories 
goes through a trans valuation. Tristram and Isolt are originally 
as high figures of romance as Lancelot and Guinevere, and fate 
has an even more overmastering part in the tale of their tragic 
love. We all know how the story has come again to glorious life 
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in the greatest of love-operas. But Tennyson’s aim was again as 
different from Wagner’s as in their treatment of the Grail theme. 
He did not want to magnetise us with the glamour and pity of the 
old-world tale. He took Tristram as the type of the Round 
Table in its decay, when even Arthur begins to fear 

Lest this my realm, uprear’d. 

By noble deeds at one with noble vows, 

From flat confusion and brute violences, 

Reel back into the beast, and be no more ? 

And from this point of view, if we can bring ourselves to enter into 
it, Tennyson’s Tristram, just because he is a type, is a more 
successful creation than his Lancelot. In him sense has completely 
triumphed over spirit, and finds its fitting hymn on his lips : — 

New leaf, new life— the days of frost are o’er ; 

New life, new love, to suit the newer day : 

New loves are sweet as those that went before : 

Free love — free field - we love but while we may. 

In the impassioned last dialogue with Isolt in the casemented 
room in Tintagil, w r hen Tristram repudiates his fealty to the King 
who once seemed to him, ‘ no man, but Michael trampling Satan,’ 
and who is now 4 a doubtful lord ’ seeking to bind men 
By inviolable vows 

Which flesh and blood perforce would violate. 

in that dialogue, broken by the avenging battle-axe of King Mark, 
we hear the death-knell of the Table Round. 

With the flight of Guinevere, when her sin is discovered, comes 
the end. A In Malory it is to her lover himself, in the convent at 
Almesbury, that she makes her confession of wrong done and 
avows her hope that she may yet be saved : 

Therefore, Sir Launcelot, wit thee well I am set in such a plight to get 
my soul's health ; and yet, I trust, through God's grace, that after my 
death to have a sight of the blessed face of Christ, and at doomsday to sit 
on his right hand, for as sinful as ever I was are saints in heaven. There- 
fore, Sir Launcelot, I require thee and beseech thee heartily for all the love 
that ever was betwixt us, that thou never see me more in the visage ; and 
I command thee on God's behalf that thou forsake my company . . . For 
as well as I have loved thee, mine heart will not serve me to see thee ; for 
through thee and me is the flower of Kings and Knights destroyed. 

There speaks the voice of the Middle Age. Its earthly and its 
heavenly passion — all is there. But with Tennyson’s interpreta- 
tion of the story it was necessary that Arthur himself should be 
brought face to face with Guinevere and unfold to her the ruin 
that her sin has wrought. And if we think of the King and Queen 
as types, he of the spiritual ideal, she of the voluptuous life of the 
senses, that has sapped and brought low the fair fabric of the 
Round Table, then all is consonant. Such an Arthur to such a 

3b2 
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Guinevere not only can but must use the mighty words that we all 
know so well : 

Well is it that no child is born of thee. 

The children born of thee are sword and fire, 

Red ruin and the breaking up of laws. 

He must lay bare the sin that has spoilt the purpose of his life ; he 
must forgive her as eternal God forgives, must cry : 

Let no man dream but that I love thee still. 

And by this love and forgiveness such a Guinevere must be uplifted 
and redeemed : 

I thought I could not breathe in that fine air, 

That pure severity of perfect light. 

I yearn'd for warmth and colour which I found 
In Lancelot — now I see thee what thou art, 

Thou art the highest and most human, too, 

Not Lancelot, nor another. 

To question or deny the poetic splendour of this last dialogue 
between husband and wife is idle. But just because it is between 
husband and wife it has been fiercely assailed. And of a truth 
Tennyson here finds himself in the impasse to which, as I have 
said, he was predestined by his mystical conception of Arthur. 
To show a figure, so conceived, in the role of the blameless and 
accusing husband was to invite the charge so hotly made that the 
King has here become a prig and Pharisee. To those who choose 
to make it there is no answer except that the Arthur whom they 
impeach is not Tennyson’s Arthur, and for this the poet must 
himself bear the responsibility. A keener sense of the incon- 
gruous would have saved him from exposing his ideal King in a 
situation round which cluster a thousand disturbing associations 
from the novel and the stage. 

In The Passing of Arthur the King reassumes his true role of the 
hero of a spiritual epic. He rides forth to meet ‘ death or he knows 
not what mysterious doom ’ in the last weird battle in the west. 
The battle is fought amid spectral gloom ; it is a confused melee , 

For friend and foe were shadows in the midst, 

And friend slew friend, not knowing whom he Blew. 

It is the twilight of the gods, wherein all spiritual values are 
obscured. And into the rhythm of the lines that picture the 
stricken field by the winter sea has crept the chill of a world in 
eclipse : 

Only the wan wave 
Brake in among dead faces, to ami fro 
Swaying the helpless hands, and up and down 
Tumbling the hollow helmets of the fallen, 

And shivered brands that once had fought with Rome, 

And rolling far along the gloomy shores 
The voice of days of old and days to be. 
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From Arthur’s lips as he gazes on the spectacle rises the cry of the 
despair that assails the highest, holiest nature in its dark hour, 

I know not what I am, 

Nor whence I am, nor whether I be King, 

Behold, I seem but King among the dead. 

Yet even now to the eye of faith his true royalty lies open and bare : 
Then spake the bold Sir Bedivere, * My King, 

King everywhere, and so the dead have kings. 

There also will I worship thee as King.’ 

And when Sir Bedivere belies in part these brave words by hesi- 
tating to throw away Excalibur, the last visible memorial of the 
glories of the Round Table, Arthur’s spiritual authority still 
avails to overawe him into obedience. Betrayed, defeated, sorely 
stricken, Arthur is yet, in the truest and most majestic sense, 
every inch a king. 

‘ The vis on of Leodogran’s dream,’ as R. H. Hutton has said, * is 
literally fulfilled.’ The cloud has rolled down upon the earth, and 
the King, a mighty phantom, stands out in heaven, but stands out 
crowned, for he has lost nothing in himself of the spiritual elements 
of his kingdom. Such a life cannot end in death. It came with 
signs and wonders and with them it passes away. We hear again 
the echoes of Merlin’s riddling prophecy, 

From the great deep to the great deep he goes. 

Whither he is borne on the dusky barge we cannot tell, but 
we know that there is no thought of failure in his heart. ‘ The 
old order changeth yielding place to new.’ The fair and 
stately fabric of the Round Table has been shattered. But the 
spirit which was regnant at its core, which irradiated its being with 
living light and fire, that takes no hurt from ‘ the waves and 
weathers ’ of time, that tramples with victor-feet Death itself into 
the dust. 

Thus Tennyson uses the Arthurian story to symbolise his own 
Wdt-Avschauung, that there is a spiritual principle in the universe, 
incessantly struggling with the material elements, liable to 
temporary defeat, but in essence unconquerable and immortal. 
When the author of the Idylls was in the hey-day of his fame a 
Dorsetshire poet and novelist was slowly catching the ear of a 
smaller public with a strangely different interpretation of life. To 
Mr. Thomas Hardy Man is the plaything of ironic Powers : 

As flies to wanton boys are we to the Gods, 

They kill us for their sport. 

When the President of the Immortals has finished his sport with 
Tess, and with the rest of us, there is no more to be said. By his 
consummate expression of this view of the world Mr. Hardy has 
become a classic in his lifetime. But to Tennyson this would have 
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been a creed of despair. For him human society could only exist 
on a spiritual basis, with God renewing himself in many ways. 
He clothed this conception in the garb, half-medieval, half- 
modernised of the Arthurian story. Hence have sprung the 
flaws and inconsistencies which have provoked so violent a reaction 
against the poem that at first was so widely acclaimed. For all 
that is shallow or half-hearted in his handling of the great romance 
for his own purposes Tennyson has paid dearly. But Time is the 
most impartial of critics, and the generation that has lived through 
the Great War may be able to do more justice to the Idylls than 
that which preceded. Wordsworth’s sonnets have spoken with 
a new voice to those who have found in them not only a poetic 
record of the Napoleonic struggle, but a majestic proclamation of 
those ever -living principles which were at issue once again in the 
World-War. For Wordsworth those principles were enshrined in 
the historic national liberties of England, Switzerland and Spain, 
assaulted by tyrannic military power. Tennyson viewed them in 
the legendary form of an ideal society reared for a time above the 
encircling welter of pagan savagery. In either case the poets 
were concerned with the war of Sense against Soul. And has not 
the world-conflict revealed to shuddering humanity this elemental 
struggle in its most naked form beneath the laboriously built up 
structure of civilisation ? 

The children born of thee are sword and fire, 

Red ruin, and the breaking up of laws. 

* * * * 

The fear lest this my realm, uprear’d 
By noble deeds at one with noble vows, 

From flat confusion and brute violences. 

Reel back into the beast, and be no more. 

Such familiar lines have gained immensely in significance since 
August 1914. They are the more poignant and arresting because 
they have originally no relation to historic facts. It is one of 
the tests of genius that its utterances are perpetually proving 
their value and aptness in unforeseen applications. Idylls of 
the King is not an organic whole ; it is a medley, with a strangely 
fitful inspiration. But when this inspiration is at work on this 
central theme of the poem, it gives birth to verse that no change of 
literary fashion can affect, because, like all true art, it is incom- 
parable and timeless. 


F. S. Boas. 
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It is unfashionable nowadays to break a lance in favour of the 
Old Testament. The tendency is to magnify the difference 
between Old and New Testament, to the disparagement of the 
one and the exaltation of the other. Though neither of the two 
£ books ’ is a unity, yet, for purposes of comparison, each is 
regarded as if it were. The God of the Old Testament — a perilous 
abstraction ! — is contrasted with the God of the New. The 
£ morality ’ of the Old Testament is contrasted with the £ morality ’ 
of the New. What is generally dene in these contrasts is to take 
the God and the morality of the Old Testament at their w r orst, 
and to compare them with the God and the morality of the New 
Testament at their best. The Old Testament is skilfully assimi- 
lated with its lowest level ; the New Testament with its highest. 
Thus the God of the Sermon on the Mount is compared with the 
God of Judges and of Joshua. And the God of the former means 
the conception of God as we can frame it by the very best and 
noblest portions of the Sermon ; the God of the latter means the 
conception of God as we can frame it by the very worst and lowest 
portions of Judges and Joshua. 

Even if the Old Testament has to be regarded as, in any sense, 
the record of revelation, it is the record of imperfection and 
crudity. The human element is large, and weighs down the 
divine. Historically, the Old Testament may have its value ; 
religiously, that value is small. For why use the imperfect, 
when you have the perfect at your hand ? If the radiance of 
daylight can guide you, why carry about an ugly, guttering 
candle ? Who, after all, is the God of the Old Testament ? He 
is the fierce, cruel and jealous deity of a single, uncivilised people — 
by name, Yahweli ; he is a partial and tribal God, excessively 
keen about his own honour and glory, which is closely connected 
with the honour and glory of his chosen people. To maintain 
and increase his own reputation and the power of Israel, he is 
willing and ready to order the slaughter of any number of men, 
women and children, if they belong to races outside the favoured 
one. In return, the chosen people has to serve its divine Master 
and King by elaborate sacrifices of bulls, goats and sheep, and by 
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observing a multitude of ‘ Don’ts,’ the sum of which constitutes 
its morality. And what a morality it is : outward, legal, negative ! 
As to inwardness and ‘ character/ they are unknown. No wonder 
that the perfect product of Old Testament teaching and ideals 
is the unlovely Pharisee of the Gospels. It is hard lines that 
Christianity, which is much less the issue of the Old Testament 
than its opposite, should be burdened with this gruesome heritage 
of the past. Must poor little English children of the twentieth 
century after Christ still have to learn about the taboos and the 
prejudices of this petty Semitic tribe ? What is the minimum 
of Old Testament which could make the New Testament 
intelligible ? Is not much of the suspicion with which institu- 
tional Christianity is regarded in certain sections of the popula- 
tion due not to anything specifically Christian — not to Gospel 
or Epistle — but to the fact that the Old Testament has still 
officially to be spoken of as the word of God, and that the New 
Testament has still to drag along with it, under one cover, this 
unfortunate book of cruelty and law, with which it has been 
associated for so many centuries to the injury of religion and to 
the degradation of Christianity ? Should not the connexion, 
at long last, be frankly cut ? May it not be finally recognised 
that the sacred book of the Jews, with its tribal and blood- 
thirsty God , 1 its crude and legal morality, and its fierce and 
bitter nationalism, forms no part of the sacred literature of 
Christianity ? 

Such, rather emphasised and drawn together, seem to be the 
tones and reflections which we hear about the Old Testament 
to-day. If a Jew raises his voice in arrest of judgment, it may be 
regarded as mere prejudice. That must be risked. It may at 
once be conceded that the old Jewish view r , according to which 
the Old Testament, and more especially the Pentateuch, enshrined 
religious and moral perfection, is gone for ever. No doubt many 
orthodox Jew T s still naively believe it, but they could not obtain 
any hearing from those outside their own ranks. He w ho would 
make a claim for the religious greatness of the Old Testament can 
only do so to-day if he frankly recognise its imperfections and its 
limitations. If he attempt too much, he must inevitably lose 
all. For him the half, or perhaps a smaller fraction still, must 
be much larger than the w r hole. The fact is that one great 
argument for the greatness of the Old Testament is precisely 
to be found in those very imperfections and crudities which are 
now so often brought up to its discredit. It does contain these : 
it starts with them, and it by no means sheds them all. The 
latest portions of the Old Testament have crudities and imperfec- 

1 ‘ Yahweh is even more unbridled, licentious, vengeful than his people.’ Epilego- 
mena to the Study of Qretk Religion, by Miss Jane Harrison. 1921, p. 31. 
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tions of their own, and some crudities and imperfections which 
are comparatively naive and harmless in the earliest, are much 
more definite, offensive, and elaborate in the latest, portions of 
the ‘ book.’ All this must frankly be conceded. But these 
crudities and imperfections are not the only things in the Old 
Testament, and they make the other things the more remarkable . 
An achievement, some of which, in a sense, goes against the grain, 
is all the greater an achievement. What is the soul of a book, a 
person, a spiritual creation ? What is its tendency, its essence ? 
Is it the evil, the dross, the crude, the common, the ordinary ? 
Surely not. Is it not rather the good, the special, the peculiar \ 
And is this not the case with the Old Testament ? What is it 
straining to produce ? The worst bits of Joshua and of Esther, 
or the finest things in Deuteronomy and Isaiah ? The impreca- 
tions and particularism of the Psalter, or its spirituality and 
universalism ? 1 think the latter. Do you say : ‘ This argument, 
put more clearly, merely declares that the few fine things in the 
Old Testament prepare the way for the noon-day splendour of 
the New ’ ? I am not going to accept or to deny the inference, 
but I would add to it this : that the Old Testament also prepares 
the way for the Judaism, and especially for the Liberal Judaism, 
of to-day. It may be that the Old Testament could fulfil itself 
in many waj^s. And in any case, the genius, the inspiration, the 
higher nature of a book reside surely in its qualities, and not in 
its defects, in its special greatness, and not in its common weak- 
nesses and ugliness. 

What the ultimate meaning and philosophy of it all may be 
I make no attempt to explain ; the methods of God are exceedingly 
strange and hard. You have a people, and you have a religion, 
which, in some ways, deepen and accentuate each other’s defects. 
The people is fierce, and its God is fierce ; and people and God 
make each other yet fiercer. National hatreds become sanctified 
(alas, the word !) by religion, and religious zeal becomes intensified 
by national hatreds. And within the pale of the people rules a 
crude and harsh morality ; a blow for a blow, measure for mea- 
sure ; do good to the good and to the friend ; requite the evil and 
the enemy. And this very morality, like all ancient moralities, is 
part and parcel of the national religion. You start, indeed, with 
Yahweh, the God of Israel and the only God of Israel, but you 
hardly know if this singleness of nation and God is going to be a 
quality or a defect, so limited seems the outlook of Yahweh to 
Israel, so open and obvious his partiality. And if Yahweh has 
some hankering for justice, he has also strange moods of cruelty 
and caprice. 

But what emerges ? First, Monotheism absolute. No other 
divine power than One. And that One, spiritual. * God is 
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Spirit * is the affirmation of the Fourth Gospel, but it may be 
safely asserted that the highest teachers of the Old Testament 
imply the same doctrine. 

Nevertheless, Yahweh remains intensely ‘ personal.' It is 
doubtless no less absurd to speak of God as 1 he ’ than it would 
be to speak of him as ‘ she.’ But what other resource have we ? 
How much better to speak of him as ‘ he ' than as ‘ it.’ The Old 
Testament is innocent of metaphysical speculation, but is not 
this very innocence one of its negative excellences, inasmuch as 
while, at its best, it soars high enough for saints, it never soars too 
high for ordinary and average folk, so that the same words can be 
appropriated by all ? For the purposes of my argument it may 
also be truly said that Yahweh, while intensely ‘ personal,’ lacks 
mythology, and the combination is his unique strength or quality. 
He may not be represented by any likeness or form : he may not 
be worshipped under any symbol or shape. He is both near and 
far ; he fills heaven and earth, but they cannot contain him ; he 
dwells in heaven, but also in the Temple ; he dwells in the high and 
holy place, but with him also that is of a contrite heart. How all 
these various affirmations are to be harmonised, who can say ? 
But it is the strength of the Old Testament that those who were, 
or are, reared upon it could, or can, firmly believe them all. 

And what is Yahweh’ s character ? How completely different 
is Yahweh at his purest from the supposed God of the Old Testa- 
ment as a whole, or from the actual God of much of Joshua and of 
Judges. Gone are moods and caprices. Instead, changelessncss 
and fidelity. He does, indeed, still punish, but for the sake of 
justice, and not for pleasure. ‘ I have no pleasure in the death 
of the wicked, but that the wicked turn from his way and live.’ 
His primary qualities are compassion, and that not wholly trans- 
latable excellence, chesed, wffiich is least feebly rendered by loving- 
kindness or love. He is righteous and long-suffering. ‘ The Lord 
is righteous in all his ways and loving in all his works.’ And 
these qualities are predicated of him again and again. ‘ He does 
not afflict willingly, or grieve the children of men. As a father 
pities his children, so the Lord pities those that fear him. He 
heals the broken in heart, and binds up their w ounds. He is good 
to all, and his tender mercies are over all his works.’ What a 
different story such verses seem to tell from the God of vengeance, 
or, at the very best, of strictest and most pitiless justice, who is 
supposed to be the God of that gloomy and unreal abstraction, the 
Old Testament ! But is he not always Yahweh, the God of the 
Jews, the God of Israel, and not the God of all mankind ? Yes ; 
he is always the God of Israel, but it would not be fair to stop at 
that. He is also ‘ the God of the spirits of all fiesh.’ Moreover, 
we have to distinguish between his character as it is in itself and 
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his character as it is displayed when lower national passions 
interfere. In itself, the divine character is perfect. Pure justice, 
pure mercy ; a unity of lovingkindness and wisdom. His cha- 
racter in the Old Testament at its best may still be his character 
for us to-day. It is to be admitted that towards the nations this 
character usually degenerates. It is inconsistent with itself. But 
even this degeneration and inconsistency are, in the very highest 
portions of the Old Testament, transcended. ‘ My house shall be 
called a house of prayer for all nations.’ ‘ Egypt, my people ; 
Assyria, the work of my hands.’ ‘ My salvation shall extend to 
the ends of the earth.’ Jonah is as much a portion of the Old 
Testament as Esther. And Jonah is its glory. Are you most 
yourself at your best or your worst ? When you yield to your 
weaknesses, or when you struggle against them and overcome 
them ? If my answer be sound, then the Old Testament is also most 
itself, its true essence is most truly shown, at its best and not at 
its worst ; its true tendency and issue are displayed, not in Esther, 
but in Jonah. ‘ And should I not have pity on Nineveh, that great 
city, wherein are more than six score thousand persons who cannot 
discern between their right hand and their left hand, and also much 
cattle ? ’ What a mighty distance from Joshua ! What a 
spiritual achievement ! What a religious record and victory ! 

It is easy to criticise the Yahweh of Judges, but it is less easy 
to carp at the Yahweh of the noblest Psalms. Was it not a provi- 
dential superstition which led the Jews to give up saying and pro- 
nouncing Yahweh, and to use instead the harmless epithet 
‘ Adonai,’ or ‘ Lord ’ ? For, the Lord, is to us a familiar, and not 
disagreeable, synonym for God. And is not the God of the noblest 
Psalms (themselves the product of Prophecy) the God of modern 
piety ? For religious purposes it is perfectly legitimate to pick 
and choose, to collect and combine. So picking and choosing, so 
collecting and combining, we form a conception of God, which can 
hardly be paralleled outside the Bible in its harmony of simplicity 
and depth, of strength and beauty, of definiteness and reserve, a 
conception suited both for the wise and the foolish, the average 
man and the saint. k How excellent is thy lovingkindness, O 
God ; therefore the children of men take refuge under the shadow 
of thy wings. With thee is the fountain of life ; in thy light we 
see light. Thy lovingkindness is better than life. Whom have I 
in heaven but thee ? and there is none upon earth that I desire 
beside thee. Whither shall I go from thy spirit ? Or whither 
shall I flee from thy presence ? ’ There are, indeed, heights and 
depths of mysticism to which the Psalmists never attain. But 
what they do achieve, what they do offer, has been comfort, 
inspiration, strength, for countless human souls. And it avoids 
many a pitfall. The mysticism of the noblest Psalms is pure and 
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simple and strong and clean. The God who is the object of 
worship in these Psalms, who produces this deep fervour, this 
clean but passionate devotion, has hardly a feature which the 
piety of to-day needs to modify or to reject. It is true that often, 
even in the very best and noblest Psalms, there are expressions 
or desires which we must eliminate, but it is easy to do so without 
altering the essential characteristics of the God, or making the 
worship of him vapid or unreal. Any lower elements drop off 
without difficulty and without injury to the whole. The noblest 
Psalms can be religiously bowdlerised without destroying their 
individuality. They gain. The dross is easily separated from the 
ore. The ore shines out all the more distinctively. Is it not 
absurd to create an abstraction, and call it the God of the Old 
Testament ? What common denominator can be found ? Are 
you going to make up the lineaments of an average God, half way 
between Judges, on the one hand, and the best conceptions of the 
Prophets and the Psalter upon the other ? More commonly such 
an arithmetical monstrosity is not attempted, and the God of the 
Old Testament is roughly equalled with the God of Judges. In 
other words the best is ignored, and the worst is used for the whole. 

If one were to ask, not for an ‘ average ’ picture of Yahweh, for 
that is impossible, but for the result of the higher teaching con- 
cerning him as it reflected itself in fairly average minds, it would 
not bo unfair to point to the 145th Psalm. Here you have what 
(when national enemies are not in mind) Yahweh has become to 
the average religious writer towards the close of the Old Testament 
period. You have a Theism, not complete, not perfect (verse 20), 
but yet pure and elevated, simple and strong. 

Suppose, however, we take a glance at Yahweh in his least 
satisfactory aspect, and where he is most open to easy criticism 
and attack. He starts his career in the closest possible association 
with Israel, and with the least possible concern for the rest of 
humanity. Moreover, every enemy of Israel is ipso facto an 
enemy of Yahweh. But how great is the religious achievement, 
which not only changes Yahweh from being one national God out 
of many into the Sole Divine Power in heaven and earth, not only 
produces the Book of Jonah beside Judges and Esther, but also 
creates the conception that the defeat and overthrow of guilty 
Israel is the work of Yahweh and the vindication of justice, and 
the still profounder conception that the very purpose of Israel’s 
election by Yahweh is to publish the knowledge of the true God 
to all the nations of the world. From the Song of Deborah to 
the 49th and 53rd chapters of Isaiah : what a tremendous develop- 
ment ! It may be admitted that the ‘ development ’ is not merely 
chronological. You can make up a disagreeable picture of Yah- 
weh and of Israel from passages which arc very late as well as from 
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passages which are very early. The dross and slag continue to 
the end. But the point is that the higher is actually present in 
the Old Testament as well as the lower, and that it is the higher 
which counts, which manifests the Spirit of God, which truly 
differentiates. There is nothing specific, original or essential 
about Esther. No struggle was needed to produce it. It did not 
go against the grain. It was not thrown up by the victory of the 
Higher against the Lower ; of the Spirit of Righteousness, Uni- 
versalism and Purity warring against National Prejudice and 
Hatred and the Desire for Revenge. But the conception of the 
Suffering Servant is profoundly original, and seems to represent 
the genius of the Old Testament at its height. And even though 
Esther-like passages be more numerous in bulk than parallels to 
Tsaiah xlix. and liii . , yet, nevertheless, it is, I repeat, the great and 
the original tilings which constitute the real essence of the Old 
Testament, and not the common and the cheap things. 

If the achievement of the Old Testament as to the nature and 
character of the Divine Being — his Unity, his Moral Perfection, 
his Spirituality ; his * Nearness,’ on the one hand, his Omni- 
presence, upon the other — seems marvellous in purity and worth, 
no less remarkable is its achievement as regards the right relation 
of man to God and the moral ideal. The teaching of the greater 
Prophets is fixed and unassailable. ‘ I desire love and not 
sacrifice, and the knowledge of God rather than burnt offerings.’ 

‘ Let justice roll down as waters and righteousness as a perpetual 
stream.’ ‘ What does the Lord thy God require of thee, but to 
do justice and love chesed, and to walk humbly with thy God ? ’ 
This teaching is above criticism. But, the Law ! Well, some of 
us still believe that there is a place for Law — for 4 Thou shalt, and 
thou shalt not, because thou canst ’ — even in religion. Man, still 
lower than the angels, cannot yet wholly dispense with a Law 
without ; the law r graven in the heart, the law of the New Covenant 
(Jeremiah xxxi. 33), is still an ideal to be always sought for, but 
only partially obtained. As for the actual Law of the Pentateuch, 
it must be admitted that it includes much which is obsolete ; it 
includes some things which are ordinary, average or poor. But 
it is inaccurate to speak of it as a collection of ‘ Don’ts.’ There 
are in it positive, as well as negative, enactments. The com- 
bination of the two in the Ten Commandments has hardly lost its 
value even to-day, and the world would certainly be a far happier 
and better place than it is if the Ten Commandments, which have 
come in of late for some rather cheap and inaccurate depreciation, 
were universally obeyed. There are some negative commands, 
which can only be positively put into practice. ‘ Ye shall do no 
unrighteousness in judgment, in meteyard, in weight or in measure. 
Ye shall not steal, neither deal falsely, neither lie to one another.’ 
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Such laws seem as much positive as negative. ‘ Thou shalt not 
avenge or bear any grudge ’ immediately precedes the more famous 
and more positive command of love. ‘ If thine enemy be hungry, 
give him bread to eat ’ is its interpretation. It is too often for- 
gotten that the mandates, ‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy might,’ and 
‘thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,’ are not only both 
found in the Law, but were quite as famous, and quite as familiar, 
and quite as important, in Judaism as in Christianity. ‘ But who 
is thy “ neighbour " in Leviticus ? ’ I fully admit : he is ‘ the child 
of thy people ' ; in other words, he includes 98 per cent, of all the 
men and women the ordinary person usually comes into contact, 
or has to do, with. There is, indeed, another 2 per cent., and 
they are not wholly left out in the cold : ‘ The resident alien that 
dwells with you shall be as one that is born among you, and thou 
shalt love him as thyself.' There are surely many of us 
modern Englishmen (whatever our creed) whom this law T hits 
pretty hard. And till we obey it in the letter and the spirit, we 
might, perhaps, do well to cease cavilling at the Old Testament. 
Its moral and religious ideals may need supplementing, and may 
have found a noble supplement ; but they are not so low or so 
easy that we can wisely reject or ignore them. 


C. G. Montefiore. 
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THE SMALLEST EUROPEAN SONG-BIRD 


When birds flock in autumn to the south, they leave behind 
some of the brightest and frailest. No English birds are more 
resplendent than the kingfisher and green woodpecker, which 
remain with us all through the winter ; and when autumn thins 
the woods both of leaves and birds, it is the best of all times for 
making the acquaintance of the golden-crested wren. He covers 
much ground at this season, hunting for insects among the boughs 
in company with titmice and tree-creepers ; and now, too, his 
numbers are swollen by a great incursion of his brothers from the 
Baltic pine-woods, which habitually migrate to our own isle. 

As we wander in the calm November woods, disturbed only 
by the redbreast's resonant song among the aisles, and the tapping 
of a great titmouse as he breaks on a bough some seed of white- 
beam or hornbeam, sometimes we are warned of the goldcrest’s 
approach by his own minute voice, and sometimes by the sub- 
dued cries and flitting forms of his companions. The goldcrest’s 
characteristic note at this season is not his small wheedling song, 
so persistent in spring, but a thin, elementary chirp, subtler than 
the cry of any tit, and recalling by its slightness the squeak of the 
shrew-mouse in the hedgerow, or of the bat by the summer eaves. 
Sometimes it is briskly repeated, as a lively chatter. It is a cry 
proportionate to his size — a fairy signal devoid of the aggressive 
mannerism, the grimacing twang, which marks most cries of the 
tits. As he slips into sight with his companions among the dis- 
coloured boughs, his pre-eminence in minuteness is manifest. 
For here is the smallest bird in Europe, a song-bird of less than 
the weight of a halfpenny, a winged thing less than an inch longer 
than the smallest humming-bird. As the mixed flocks drift 
through the copse, with its summer screens dissolved, the gold- 
crest makes even the long-tailed tit look bulky beside him. For 
even without his great tail, which is more than half of his length, 
the long-tailed tit’s body is a good half inch longer than the gold- 
crest’s ; and half an inch is much in such company. The tree- 
creeper, for all its slenderness of form, and the chiffchaff, smallest 
of our summer migrants, are not far from twice the size of the 
goldcrest. By a pretty repudiation of brute strength, the king- 
ship of the birds, and the scientific title of 44 regulus,” have been 
conferred at one time or another both on the goldcrest and the 
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common wren. But the wren, if a king, is an uncrowned one ; 
his head bears no golden sign ; Nature does not recognise his 
coronation. Probably the wren was named king of the birds for 
want of knowledge of the smaller bird with its visible symbol of 
kingship. For in earlier centuries the goldcrest was a good deal 
overlooked, partly from the general unobservance of natural 
matters, and partly because in all probability it was scarcer than 
now. It is true that by docking its tail the common wren makes 
itself actually no longer than a goldcrest, but it is a far more 
stoutly built bird, and its body looks all the larger for its curtail- 
ment. 

As it flits to us through the autumn woods, sometimes the 
goldcrest may at once alight head-down on some thorn -spray or 
fir-tassel, and declare itself by its golden feathers. The kinglet 
is brighter than the queenlet, but she too is crowned. In both the 
bright feathers form a band from the front to the back of the 
little bird's head ; in the cock bird two stripes of bright lemon 
yellow enclose a streak of orange, in the hen the whole band is 
bright yellow. But it is difficult to distinguish these shades of 
colour as the live birds hunt with their unceasing restlessness 
among the leaves ; we can only detect, as a rule, that the cock's 
crest is the bolder and brighter. As if to make their brilliant 
silken lustre more conspicuous, the whole bright area both in 
cock and hen is bordered by two definite stripes of black. This 
crest can be slightly raised when the bird is animated, like that 
of the blackcap, the skylark, and various other species ; but we 
need not look for an outstanding plume, like that of the hoopoe 
or common lapwing or crested tit. Its possession by both sexes, 
albeit in a modified form by the hen, is one of many similar warn- 
ings against overworking the theory that the bright plumage of 
male birds has been evolved by sexual selection. If male gold- 
crests gradually acquired their bright crowns in competition for 
appreciative hens, the duller members dying out for want of mates, 
how did the crowns of the hens arise ? Except in a few species 
in which the hen is the more splendid, and the wooer, there is no 
suggestion that her own bright colours have been acquired by 
competition for the cocks. The hen’s part in a typical bird 
courtship is ostentatiously passive and almost provokingly in- 
different. Yet here are hen goldcrests, and the hens of such 
brightly adorned species as the woodpeckers and kingfisher, 
ornate with almost masculine splendour. The most that can be 
claimed in the case of the goldcrests is that selection may have 
given the cock's crests their superior brightness ; but how the 
crests arose for selection to work upon still remains unproved. 

So much for this symbol of royalty when the birds reveal it. 
But to catch sight of a live bird’s crest one often needs a bird’s- 
eye view ; and how are we to recognise the goldcrest slipping 
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lightly through the boughs above us if he keeps his crest turned 
to the sky, while we plod earthbound ? His differentia is fairly 
plain apart from his very small size. He has little likeness to 
the common jenny wren, but is half titmouse, half warbler — a 
titmouse in his fondness for often hanging heels-above-head, and 
yet a warbler in many soft, stroking movements, and his more 
slender shape. Both in form and colour, he comes nearer than 
any other bird which winter leaves us to that summer tribe. He 
is a little more stoutly built than they, as if to face rough weather ; 
and like the summer verdure reflected in the coats of the 
wood-wren and willow-wren there is a tinge of evergreen in his 
plumage. But if we do not catch sight of his crest, and cannot 
even see him clearly enough in the air or among the foliage to 
appreciate his small size, we can usually recognise him by his 
wings. They have a dark brown patch which is pretty sharply 
contrasted with a white line on the coverts above, and the paler 
quills beneath. This pied marking is distinctive and fairly con- 
spicuous, and will catch a vigilant eye even in the dim light that 
falls through a bush in November. 

If the habit of migration in any way depended on apparent 
power of flight, the goldcrest’s puny wings would emphatically 
make it a resident. But truly resident birds are proportionately 
rare, and are no more common among the weak than the strong 
of pinion. The goldcrest is rightly included in the list of our 
* resident species,’ for there are always goldcrests in this isle ; 
but, like most other species in that list, its individuals are largely 
migratory. The breeding-ground of goldcrests extends over a 
great tract of the Old World, from the Azores, through Europe 
and Northern Asia, to Japan. Within this wide range of climate 
the habits of the species are naturally not constant ; the gold- 
crests of Scandinavia are summer migrants, flocking in autumn 
to our own warmer shores, while the birds that breed in the south- 
most part of their range are probably resident. Various local 
races, including those bred in our own island are sufficiently dis 
tinct to be recognisable, but their movements have not yet been 
accurately traced. We do not yet know what proportion of our 
British goldcrests join in the great autumn stream of migration 
which carries so many birds of our so-called resident species to 
the shores of south-western France, and on to Portugal and the 
African coast. It is probable that many do migrate, especially 
in our colder winters, but that a minority which find snug quarters 
remain in the country all the year. But of the great inrush to 
Britain from the north in autumn there has long been no doubt. 
It has been conspicuous on our north-east coasts, and sometimes 
along the whole eastern seaboard, for a century past. On the 
Lincolnshire coast, goldcrests used to be known as ‘ woodcock- 
pilots ’ — the name may still survive — because of their abundant 
Voh. XC— No. 537 3 i 
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arrival a little before the woodcock come, at the time of the 
November full moon. These immigrations are as wonderful for 
their enormous numbers as for the minute dimensions of these 
passengers across the wild North Sea. On the wild cliffs of Fair 
Isle, midway between Shetland and Orkney, Mr. Eagle Clarke 
found them abundant on many days in the three autumn months. 
‘ Goldcrests everywhere to-day (17th October) on the cliffs and 
in the crofts alike, uttering their peevish little call-note. They 
give one the impression that they are suffering, for they sit very 
close and pay little attention to the presence of an observer. An 
example which came into one of the houses readily sat on the 
occupier’s arm, and devoured about a score of the common 
house-fly.’ Such a meal speaks of sheer starvation ; more often 
than not the food picked up by the goldcrest is invisible at a 
range of a few feet. Their cry might well sound peevish ! and 
yet its apparent fretfulness may merely have been due to the 
environment of the surf and precipices, which makes any wood- 
land note seem homeless and sad — even the laugh of the wood- 
pecker. There can be little doubt that many of the goldcrests 
which we see in autumn and winter in inland places are survivors, 
of this horde of immigrants, though they do not declare their 
foreign origin as plainly as the redwings and fieldfares from the 
same Baltic home. Some of them are perceptibly larger than 
our breeding birds, and this is one of the differentiating marks 
of the Northern European race. These larger birds from North 
Europe have been found in winter in the Spanish peninsula, 
which is a kind of Riviera in the chilly season for many birds from 
the north ; and there can be little doubt that many of our British 
goldcrests pass south also. The northward migration in spring 
is much less marked, as is natural after the waste of life in the 
inclement half of the year ; but the multitudinous migration of 
the goldcrests on a clear April night has been vividly described 
by Gatke as he watched it on Heligoland. The journeys of these 
winged flakes from Norway to Portugal, and home again, are at 
least as wonderful a feat of flight as the migration of British 
swallows to South Africa, which lias been verified in recent years 
by the identification of five distinct specimens, marked at their 
nesting-places between the Trent and Forth. 

There can be little doubt that goldcrests have greatly increased 
in this country since plantations of pine and fir have been so greatly 
multiplied. These little birds delight at all times of year in a 
pendent spruce-bough, or the denser tassels of an Austrian pine ; 
and they delight in spruce-firs at nesting-time. Woods of fir 
and pine were not planted in England until the seventeenth 
century, while it was not until the nineteenth that plantation 
in country districts took place on a very large scale, and almost 
every villa garden in town suburbs boasted its clump of coniferous 
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evergreens. Before the time of this coniferous eruption, England 
had none of the evergreens in which goldcrests delight all through 
the year, except yews and furze, neither of which stand now in 
the first rank of their favour. In Scotland there were always 
some Scotch pines ; but there too the great epoch of plantation 
did not begin until nearly the end of the eighteenth century. 
Goldcrests, moreover, are less fond of Scotch firs at nesting-time 
than of several other coniferous species ; the boughs of old trees 
seem too scantily covered for their liking. The multiplication of 
conifers seems not only to have increased their numbers but to 
have altered their habits. Bewick’s Land Birds was published 
in 1797, and he, or rather his descriptive collaborator, mentions 
oaks as their favourite trees. This is quite contrary to modern 
experience. Though the oak is so full of insect life that it gives 
them a good hunting-ground, they seldom spend much time in 
one compared with the firs. It was undoubtedly the planting of 
pines and firs about our houses — for shelter and privacy as well 
as an economic crop — that first made goldcrests familiar birds, 
and, so to speak, domesticated them. Gilbert White, in his forty- 
first letter to Pennant, specially mentions the ‘ golden -crowned 
wren, that shadow of a bird,’ as one which does not take refuge 
in winter about houses or villages, but ‘ keeps aloof in fields and 
woods ’ ; and he adds the significant remark that ‘ they are almost 
as rare as any bird we know.’ Yet more than two centuries 
earlier William Turner, a Northumbrian like Bewick, but who 
made many of his observations in Germany, definitely describes 
them in Bavaria as visiting towns in winter. Nowadays the 
same might be truly said of most towns in England ; and the 
fir-trees have made the difference. At Selborne, with its oaks 
and beech- woods, there were doubtless few firs and pines in 
Gilbert White’s day — there are few now in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the village. It is probable, too, that the effusion 
of conifers over Britain, to the obliteration, it must be admitted, 
of a good deal of its most characteristic scenery, has also profited 
the goldcrests which breed beyond its borders. Three centuries 
ago the Baltic goldcrests must have swung west and south, when 
winter called them, on the same track that they are following 
now. Their path is ruled by coast line and climate, more endur- 
ing than fashions in planting trees. But a pineless England must 
have proved a far bleaker refuge. Every north wind searching 
the furze-brakes must have driven them further into the south, 
across other tracts of sea which they must recross before they 
regained their Baltic home. Every spruce-clump planted on 
English soil must be a haven of refuge for these northern gold- 
crests, a kind of home from home, and must tend to increase their 
numbers in their breeding quarters. 

A bird so slight as the goldcrest, and one which appears to be 
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at all times an insect-eater, must inevitably be one of the first to 
suffer destruction from a savage season. On few species was the 
disastrous effect more marked of the bitter weather of the first 
four months of 1917. In that dire winter — it lasted until the 
third week of April — birds of many kinds perished by thousands, 
perhaps by millions ; with redwings, those tender thrushes, a 
market-basket could have been filled on many mornings in a 
short walk near the Norfolk coast. Whether they were frozen 
in their home coverts, or went south to the equal cold of the 
Continent, and never returned, the goldcrests of many English 
districts were nearly wiped out. In the years just preceding 
they had probably been more numerous in England than at any 
time before ; from February to midsummer, the minute and eager 
song seemed perpetual in every other fir-clump. The desolation 
was the more marked when it came. Even in 1918, after the 
first two breeding seasons since the frost, the scarcity of gold- 
crests w'as still very marked. Three more summers have now 
restored them to fair abundance, though they have not yet 
reached the high-water mark of the years before 1917. The 
recovery of many small birds from the disaster of the frost has 
been retarded bj r the abundance during several seasons of birds 
of prey, due to the abandonment of game preserving in the war 
years. It was pleasant, if you were not a sheep -farmer, to see 
ravens find their w'ay back to the old nesting-rock from which 
they had been long banished, but less attractive to witness song- 
birds harried at nesting-time by the untuneful and predatory 
jay. Fortunately the small size of the goldcrest s nest makes 
it more likely than most others to escape the jay's pale eye, and 
from its peculiar pendent position it must often be a difficult crib 
to crack. 

Like the long-tailed tit, the goldcrest is an early nester, and 
builds an equally skilful and almost as beautiful a nest. The 
cock and hen join in building it. Nowadays it is usually hung 
beneath the drooping sprays of a spruce-fir or other coniferous 
tree ; and the birds can fit it with equal success against the stiff, 
unyielding branchlets of a spruce not more than six feet high — 
the merest Christmas tree for a flower -pot — or under the pendu- 
lous finger-tips of a full-grown spruce at a height of thirty or 
forty feet. The low-built nests are the most commonly found, 
but not necessarily the commonest, for a ball of green moss barely 
three inches across is not easily detected in the upper boughs of 
a tall spruce. From the fondness of goldcrests for the upper 
branches, it is probable that they often build among them. No 
other nest of a British bird is so skilfully hung to its supports, 
unless it be the reed-warbler’s or the house-martin’s ; and the 
goldcrest’s typical method is distinct and unique. The nest 
hangs less among its supports than beneath them, clinging much 
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like some pendulous fruit, almost hidden in leaves. It is not 
immensely large for the size of the bird, as is the long -tailed tit’s, 
and often the common wren’s ; nor, like the nests of these two 
birds and those of some of the goldcrest’s nearest warbler rela- 
tives, is it domed. When partly built, in structure though not in 
situation it is much like the chaffinch’s, which is small, from its 
neatness, out of proportion to the finch’s size. But the walls are 
curved in as they rise, until they almost meet after all, and with 
the roof of live fir-needles to cover as much of the entrance as is 
not filled with feathers, the young goldcrests are almost as well 
sheltered as in any domed nest. The chief material is fine strands 
of moss ; and when the little birds change their minds, or find a 
difficulty in fixing their foundations, a bough of a spruce may be 
found tagged with half-a-dozen moss-clots before one of them 
gets fairly started as the nest. Besides moss, there is a generous 
contribution from the unwilling spider, especially of the cocoons, 
which when egg-filled are the very apple of her eye. The neat 
green sphere — for it is nearer a sphere than a hemisphere — is 
often spangled outside with these silken cocoons, like a long- 
tailed tit’s nest or a chaffinch's, though, unlike those two birds, 
the goldcrest does not usually add lichen as well. The difference 
does not seem strictly one of protective adaptation, for though 
the goldcrest does not usually fix its nest against a lichenous 
background, many of the lichen-covered tits’ and chaffinch’s 
nests are not built among lichens. It may be suspected that the 
choice of these bright flakes is partly aesthetic. Inside, the nest 
of the goldcrest is abundantly stuffed with feathers, and among 
the feathers are laid from seven to a dozen minute eggs. Their 
average size is appreciably smaller than that of the long-tailed 
tit ; that is to say, they are about as big as a good-sized pea. 
Their colour is quite distinct from that of the eggs of tits, and of 
the goldcrest’s warbler relatives, all of which may be accurately 
though inadequately described as being white with red spots. 
Goldcrests’ eggs are of a light tawny yellow, mottled more or less 
thickly with a deeper shade of yellowish or reddish brown. They 
have the colour of ripe corn in them. This hue tends slightly to 
confirm a suspicion that the goldcrest’s typical method of build- 
ing may not always have been the same. Generally speaking, 
the paler the egg the more covered the nest it is laid in ; and by 
providing goldcrests with eggs of subfuc hue Nature seems of 
the opinion that they should be laid in distinctly more open nests 
than those of the tits and the wren, or of the chiffchaff and 
dome -building warblers. It is true that the goldcrest’s nest is 
open above, or at least ajar ; but the eggs are not more exposed 
than those of the chiffchaff and willow-wren, which can usually 
be seen from outside. Did goldcrests, then, once build more 
exposed nests ? There seems a hint of it w hen we find that nests 
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built in furze-bushes are not always of the pendent type, but are 
sometimes attached to the sprays much like a chaffinch’s. 

Goldcrests are double-brooded, and may be seen and heard 
about their nesting-places from very early spring until July. 
After that, they lose their song and tend to wander, though an 
evergreen covert agreeable in goldcrests’ eyes is seldom long 
without visitors, or was, at least, in the years before the great 
frost. Then our own birds begin roaming through the woods, 
and in October the migrants from the Continent begin to join 
them. In winter they remain less among the boughs of trees 
than when their interests are centred on a nest ; they can be 
seen busily hunting in low bushes, or slipping on commons and 
fellsides from the junipers and scrubby birches to search the dead 
bracken below. Their restless activity is extreme ; we may 
watch them hunting for an hour together, and their bodies will 
not once be still for two seconds. Besides their continual change 
of position, they are perpetually half-opening and folding their 
wings, and expanding and closing their tails. When searching 
a tree-trunk — and a scaly larch-trunk is one of their richest 
hunting-grounds — they will prop themselves momentarily upon' 
their tails, like the tree-creeper and woodpeckers. In an hour's 
unresting activity they will sometimes traverse not a dozen 
yards of copse ; and the ceaseless strokes of their bills are a reve- 
lation of the invisible abundance of insect life. Like the smaller 
tits, they are curiously indifferent to human observation, even 
when in happier trim than on Fair Isle ; it seems as though their 
dark and brilliant eyes, trained on mites and spiders, did not 
easily comprehend so large a bulk as a man, and took him for one 
of the natural elements in the landscape — some stock or stone. 
This is different from the conscious familiarity of the robin ; it 
confers an odd sense of invisibility. By March, or even February, 
the wandering flocks break up, our goldcrests settle in pairs in 
the shrubberies and plantations where they will nest, and before 
the end of February the cocks may sing. Once more that minute 
yet vigorous music begins to vibrate in the fir-boughs, hardly 
recognisable as a bird’s song by unaccustomed ears taking as 
their standard the ringing notes of the chaffinch, which break out 
in the same lightening days. The goldcrest utters a set song or 
phrase, like the chaffinch’s or the hedge-sparrow’s or the wren’s, 
with the same rapidity and marked rhythm. It has two notes 
several times repeated, then an emphatic final flourish, and all 
of an exceeding fineness, like a tune scratched by a needle upon 
glass. This is music proper to a bird whose body, as Turner 
remarked, is ‘ not much larger than a locust’s ’ ; yet it has all a 
song-bird’s expressiveness, and nothing of the insect's mechanical 
chirr. It is the most spirited of Nature’s undertones. 

Anthony Collett. 
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Although tigers are not as numerous in India as they were fifty 
or sixty years ago, they are still abundant in certain favoured 
localities. The chief enemy of great game is to be found in 
the spread of railways, which not only open up fresh shooting 
grounds but tend to the exploitation of the country, the reclaiming 
of waste lands, and the extension of cultivation. It must not, 
however, be supposed that tigers are more abundant in great 
forests and vast uninhabited regions. On the contrary, they are 
to be sought for rather in the neighbourhood of the habitations of 
man, provided there remain sufficient secluded haunts to furnish 
them with cool and sheltered retreats. In the great forests the 
bison and elephant love to roam, far from the haunts of man, 
where no sounds save those of Nature strike upon the ear and 
where the wild beasts can wander in peace over almost untrodden 
solitudes. But man brings with him domesticated animals and 
extends cultivation, the former an attraction to the cattle-loving 
tiger, the latter enticing those ruminating wild animals, deer, 
antelope, and pig, on which the great cats chiefly prey. 

Nor are the great beasts of prey without their uses. If they 
are killed off, the deer, antelope, and pig devastate the husband- 
man's crops. Moreover, the great carnivora improve the breed 
of those species on which they prey, for the weaklings and other- 
wise unfit furnish their first victims. The fittest survive. If, 
however, the ruminating wild animals are exterminated, the tigers, 
bereft of their natural prey, become cattle-killers and are prone to 
attack man himself. It is for the best that the balance of Nature 
should be maintained, and that both carnivora and ruminants 
should preserve their proper proportions. 

The State of Ityderabad is very favourably situated as a habitat 
of tigers. Although newly-constructed railways have opened out 
the country to a considerable extent, the remoter parts of the 
Nizam’s territory are still far from the line of rail and comparatively 
inaccessible. Twenty years ago certain regions were infested by 
tigers, and still in favourable localities these great beasts seem to 
be as numerous as in da} r s when I brought to bag twenty-seven 
in two hot weather expeditions of six weeks each. I heard 
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recently from an old Indian officer who accompanied me on 
several expeditions that they are so destructive that special 
measures have to be taken for their reduction. The country 
consists generally of an extensive plateau, some 1800 feet above 
the level of the sea, well watered, intersected by ranges of jungle- 
clad hills, and characterised by cool, well-wooded valleys in which 
the tiger, impatient of heat and thirst, finds plentiful shade and 
water. Those wild animals which form the natural prey of the 
great carnivora are by no means everywhere abundant. Tigers 
are sometimes so hard pressed for food that I have known them 
devour porcupines, snakes, and crabs. But usually these exten- 
sive regions are in the valleys well cultivated and inhabited, and 
even w r here there are wade stretches of forest, the villages and 
tracts of arable form oases in the jungle, cattle are abundant, and 
the nomadic tribes of Brinjaras have large herds which are 
followed from one pasture -ground to another in plain and hill by 
w r andering tigers. 

The month of March brings in the hot weather in the Deccan. 
It comes with a scorching blast of wind blowing as from a furnace, 
w'hich gladdens the heart of the sportsman, w ho know's that it will 
rapidly thin out the leafy jungle and dry up the water, thus 
limiting the extent of the tigers’ wanderings. But in March the 
nights are pleasant, and in the early morning, before the sun has 
risen over the eastern hills, the air is still fresh, and in watercourses 
and low' ground the dew lies upon the grass, but is soon sucked up 
by the rays of the risen sun. In the daytime the birds are begin- 
ning to gasp with open beaks, and all living creatures seek the 
shade of tree and copse. In the great jungles which stretch beyond 
the blue hills towards which the sportsman’s eager eyes are now' 
turned, the tigers have given up wandering by day. Their pere- 
grinations in search of prey take place during the dark hours of 
the night w’hen the earth lies cool under the star-spangled canopy 
of the heavens ; in the heat of the day they rest in umbrageous 
solitudes, or lie in shady pools. 

The camp and shikaris are getting ready in the compound of 
my bungalow, for they are to start a w'eek ahead in order to be 
ready on the bank of the Pein Ganga, seventy miles distant, when 
I arrive there. Sepoys and servants arc busy packing the bullock- 
carts with provisions, guns, camp equipage, and all the miscel- 
laneous paraphernalia required for camp life. Stores are packed 
in small and handy wooden cases, a week's supply in each, so that 
the unopen boxes are always convenient for travelling. Two 
camels, useful in emergency for country impassable for wheeled 
traffic, are groaning under their loads. Ponies are there for three 
sepoys whose duty will be to collect beaters and stiffen the line. 
Finally, a herd of young buffaloes for bait, with their driver, an 
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old man called by the camp ‘ Brook Sahib/ perhaps owing to a 
fanciful resemblance to a European of that name. In place of the 
usual turban he wore on his head a battered old pith hat discarded 
by his master, and his shrivelled body was hung round with gourds 
containing his provisions for the march. His only other garments 
were a strip of cloth round his loins and a ragged khaki jacket with 
no sleeves. Over his shoulder he carried a rusty spear. It was 
nine o’clock, and the moon was just rising, a silver disc, over the 
black rim of the horizon behind the palm trees, when the pro- 
cession started, the camels complaining loudly, the bells tinkling 
at the necks of the yoked oxen, the carts creaking, the men 
shouting, and old c Brook Sahib ’ bringing up the rear belabouring 
his grunting charges, until all disappeared in a cloud of dust down 
the road towards the jungles of Mahor and the distant line of hills 
in the east. 

A week later, before daybreak, my horse stood at the door, and 
other horses had been posted on the way to the distant jungle, so 
that no time need be wasted on the road. There was a ride of 
seventy miles in front of me, but the journey was not tedious, as 
it lay through varied scenery. The first forty miles it was across 
flat country, mostly under cultivation, which abounded in antelope. 
This brought me to Umerkhed, a place infamous for atrocious 
murders by Thugs in the ‘ happy days ’ before the advent of 
British rule. Close by a party of travellers had been strangled 
within the memory of men still living. The robbers, disguised as 
harmless travellers, had mixed with a dozen people proceeding 
from Hyderabad to Nagpore. Each Thug cunningly singled out a 
victim, and at a given signal fell each man upon his quarry, and in 
a moment the whole party were strangled with knotted handker- 
chiefs. The victims were buried in a dry watercourse close at hand, 
and in a very short time all signs of the crime were obliterated. 

On leaving Umerkhed I turned into a jungle-clad valley 
through a range of hills. As I rode through the valley the short, 
sharp bark of a rib-faced deer re-echoed on the hillside ahead, and 
the cry was repeated farther on, and then taken up by a peacock 
which uttered the trumpet-note of alarm. Evidently a tiger or 
panther was afoot. A few miles farther on I splashed through the 
shrunken waters of the Pein Ganga and rode into my camp, which 
was pitched under a large banyan tree on the farther bank of the 
river. I was met by my Bhil shikari, Bhima, who lived in the 
adjacent hamlet. Bhima was a remarkable man, with a wonderful 
eye for country. In the beat he never made a mistake, and he was 
with me in the killing of some twenty-five tigers in three seasons, 
during which he was my head man. The sportsman is greatly 
indebted to the natives of the country, the shikaris and beaters, 
who for a small rew ard take their lives in their hands and drive the 
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tiger from his lair, and as much credit is due to the unarmed men 
who drive as to the sportsman who actually kills the beast with 
the most deadly weapon that modern science can provide. As for 
weapons, in tiger-hunting I always used the old '500 Express rifle 
by Holland and Holland, which now stands in the gun-rack in my 
library, and I could wish for no better. 

There were other shikaris besides Bhima. There was old 
Nathu, who grew garrulous with advancing years and was fond of 
relating the doughty deeds of his master and himself with the 
addition of many embellishments. He feared nothing. He would 
rush up to a wounded and dying tiger and belabour the monster 
with tongue and stick. Simple-minded and honest, he would 
carry on cheerfully and tirelessly through a long day’s work not- 
withstanding the burthen of sixty years. Then there was little 
Chunder, the gentlest and most faithful of beings, possessed of a 
rare intelligence unclouded by the fumes of spirituous liquors, for 
he would touch none of them. He was a trustworthy man to send 
out to explore a tract of country preparatory to an expedition, to 
conciliate the inhabitants and to bring in news that could be relied 
upon. There was also the faithful sepoy orderly. Shaikh Karim, 
who managed all camp arrangements and. armed with a gun 
loaded with ball, stiffened the line of beaters. Once when mauled 
by a tiger his first inquiry when the beast had left him was as to 
the safety of his master. 

Oh, faithful friends and followers, all gone to the Happy Hunt- 
ing Grounds ! When the time comes for me to cross the river 
which you have already passed, may you be there to greed me at 
the camp pitched on the bank of the Stygian stream, with news of 
the sport to be had in the jungles behind the veil where, according 
to that fine naturalist Frank Buckland, we hope to meet with 
many interesting animals ! 

Bhima had news of tigers. The country was an ideal haunt 
for them. The river flowed through a rocky bed for many miles 
between forest-clad hills and through a valley of varying width. 
On one side the forest and the hills came down almost t o the w ater’s 
edge. On the other w r as a strip of level ground between the river 
and the hills, containing a few’ scattered hamlets whose inhabitants 
cultivated the plain and maintained herds of cattle. Beyond the 
cultivated tract, the forest of teak and bamboo grew abruptly and 
filled the valleys and ravines that cut deep into the mountain 
range. In these valleys the tigers had their habitat, as well as in 
the forest on the other bank, where they found shade, water, and 
game in abundance, whilst at night they could issue forth to prey 
on the village herds wdiich went to graze in the jungle or to drink 
at the river. 

On a distant hill overlooking a broad valley was the Ziarat of 
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Shaikh Farid, a Mohammedan at whose tomb, gleaming white 
upon the cliff, my shikaris said rites must be performed to pro- 
pitiate the jungle god, or we w'ould meet with no success. Next 
morning we went to the Ziarat, taking buffaloes as bait for tigers 
and accompanied by the whole of the denizens of the camp and 
most of those of Bhima’s village. A goat was taken for the 
sacrifice, killed at the tomb, and its flesh cooked and eaten, all 
partaking of the feast. Towards evening we descended to the 
valley, where we found tracks of a tigress, and we tied up two young 
buffaloes within view of the tomb of the patron saint. 

On visiting the place next morning, I found that one of the 
buffaloes had been killed and dragged off, the footprints of the 
tigress being plainly visible ; at one point she had picked up her 
victim and leapt w r ith it across a wide nullah. A pool of blood and 
a broad trail in the grass marked the scene of the tragedy. With 
the help of eighty beaters I drove out and killed this tigress without 
difficulty. A day or two later an immense tiger killed one of my 
buffaloes in an adjoining valley. After observing the kill, I went 
to look at other animals tied up higher up the valley, and on 
returning found that the tiger had followed us a long way, as was 
evident from his tracks. It may be thought that the hunter had 
been hunted, but it is probable that the tiger had merely been 
impelled by curiosity to see us off his premises rather than by 
hostile intent. He was evidently alarmed, for we were unable to 
find him when w r e beat the jungle, although I drove him out next 
day and killed him with one bullet. Tigers are not always so 
easily killed. The following year one that I shot in the mouth in 
this same spot charged us when followed up, and nearly caught old 
Nathu, but he stood his ground with stick raised, and the tiger 
was fortunately rolled over with another shot wdien close to him. 

It was now' necessary to sacrifice to the jungle god who had 
brought us this success. The animist religion of the jungles 
approximates to the worship of the great god Pan and to the 
system of sacrifice recorded in the Old Testament. A narrow path 
ran up the valley in which 1 killed the big tiger. Here in the dust 
were the footprints of many beasts. A bear had shambled along, 
and after him a panther whose pugs overlay those of Bruin. Deer 
and blue bull, four-horned antelope, pigs, porcupines, peafowl, 
partridges, and little quail — all these had passed by in the silent 
watches of the night or in the early morning before the rays of the 
sun had warned them to seek the shade of umbrageous thickets. 
Their comings and goings could be plainly read in the Book of 
Nature that lay open to the observant eye. Beside the path in a 
wretched tenement of sticks and stones that formed the abode of 
the jungle god, the deity was represented by a red-painted stone 
over which his banners, a few red and white rags, fluttered in the 
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breeze. Like Abraham of old, my shikaris dragged a kid to the 
shrine and anointed it with country spirit, and the goat bowed 
down before the graven image and was immediately slaughtered 
and its blood spilt on the threshold. A severed foot was hung up 
as an offering within the sacred tenement, around which could be 
heard the voice of Pan, and the tracks of his shaggy hoofs were 
imprinted on the jungle path. 

From here I moved my camp fifteen miles down the river, on 
the far side of which was an extensive forest stretching down to 
the water's edge and well stocked with game. Here I put up a 
bison with two calves, and at midday a herd of spotted deer came 
down to drink about 400 yards from my camp. 1 shot the stag, 
and in the evening killed a blue bull in the forest. This was indeed 
the Empire of Nature, and the forest was beautiful beyond 
description ! Giant trees, the growth of ages, stood upon the 
river bank, their topmost branches dotted with vultures and their 
nests. The river flowed in a rocky bed, strewn with great boulders 
and containing broad, deep reaches where crocodiles lay like logs 
upon the surface and otters disported themselves in pursuit of 
fish. Sometimes the stream narrowed to a silver thread between 
stretches of sand or murmured over pebbly shallows. On the 
margin, kept green by perennial moisture, grew thick brakes of 
cane and grass jungle ; graceful bamboos bowed their feathery 
branches to the water, and beyond the level the hillsides were 
thickly grown with teak trees. Umbrageous nullahs, containing 
here and there a pool of water, wound their way to join the 
river. 

In the forest was an infinite variety of life. Bison, though 
scarce, were to be met with. The great sign-manual of the tiger 
was upon the paths and the margins of the pools. The half- 
devoured body of a four-horned antelope, placed for concealment 
in the fork of a tree, indicated the presence of a panther. Claw 
marks all the way up the bole of a giant pipal tree showed where 
a bear had climbed in search of honey. The bark rubbed off the 
trees told of stags polishing their antlers-sambur on the hill-top 
and spotted deer which frequented the river banks where their 
graceful forms were reflected in the water. Wild dogs standing 
in a glen represented the vermin, which were unable to make much 
impression on such a vast quantity of game. From almost every 
thicket a little antelope rushed out with white scut in air, peafowl 
filled the shady spaces, and monkeys with black faces grinned 
and chattered overhead. 

Here on every side resounded the voic es of the forest. In the 
glades and on the banks of the stream the spotted deer were 
seldom silent. Constantly the belling of the stags or the shrill 
bark of the hinds resounded in the woods. In the evening the 
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harsh, grating cry of the panther came from the neighbouring 
hills ; and at morn and at the setting of the sun the loud resonant 
‘ Miaou ! Miaou ! ’ of the peafowl struck upon the listening ear. 
The deep purr or distant roar of a tiger might sometimes disturb 
the silence of the night, answered by a voice of fear in the jungle. 
The chattering of the monkeys, the monotonous shriek of the coel, 
the ceaseless stridulation of cicadas, composed the chorus of 
Nature’s orchestra ; all these and other sounds struck upon the 
ear and gladdened the solitude of the woods. There could be no 
greater pleasure than to wander, rifle in hand, over these sylvan 
haunts in the Empire of Nature. 

I killed here a great tiger which, according to the shikari’s 
account, was only brought up to me by old Nathu facing him with 
stick and shout. The tiger leapt lightly down six feet of bank 
below r me, and when I shot him he sank in a pool of water, from 
which the dripping carcase was soon hauled. This tiger was only 
nine feet long, but was immensely stout and powerful. We 
skinned him on the spot, and the vultures soon stripped the flesh 
from the bones. That night a tiger killed a buffalo at the same 
place, but he did not eat any of the kill, and the tracks showed 
that he had left early in the night and retreated along the bed of 
the river. Next night a tigress and cubs passed close by without 
killing the fresh bait, and it appeared as though the ghost of the 
departed tiger, whose bones lay there, had haunted this ill- 
omened spot. 

Ten miles farther on a jungle hamlet stood alone and isolated 
in the wilds, the hills falling with precipitous descent to a w r ooded 
ravine in which tigers were reported. Here I killed a fine tiger 
after a very long chase. This animal -was much addicted to lying 
in water in the heat of the day ; indeed, my shikaris said that he 
was in the habit of lying immersed with nothing but the tip of his 
tail showing above the surface ; this extremity, moving to and 
fro, used to betray his presence in the bath ! On arrival in this 
jungle I pitched my camp a couple of miles from the hamlet. 
That night a great storm arose ; the thunder reverberated among 
the hills. Armies of black clouds were driven across the sky, 
their sides rent by lightning flashes ; tumultuous fragments- 
separated themselves from the main mass, and were driven in 
torn battalions through the firmament where the floating moon 
seemed to fly the faster. The rain poured down in torrents, but 
in an hour or two the storm passed ; the sky cleared and the moon 
swam serene in the dark blue vault, accompanied by the unnum- 
bered stars of God. 

Even in this weather the tigers were afoot. The day broke 
clear and bright, and I visited the buffaloes that had been tied up 
the day before. The tiger had passed close to one of them, and 
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stopped on the margin of a pool of water to drink. He had then 
lain down as though to watch his prospective prey, and I could 
only conjecture why he had not killed the wretched animal. He 
had perhaps been alarmed by a sudden flash of lightning. For he 
had walked swiftly away along the bank of the watercourse, and 
was joined by a tigress half a mile farther on. The shikaris said 
that the jungle god had forbidden him to kill and must be propi- 
tiated, so the sacrifice of a kid was carried out in the usual way to 
the red -painted stone near my camp. 

We drove the tiger out a few days later ; he came along 
dripping from the water in which he had been immersed, but, just 
when I thought that he was mine, he turned with a gruff roar up 
the bank of a ravine and rushed off into the forest. We found 
him again next day, but he was angry and unmanageable ; he 
made off towards my camp, and later turned fiercely on the 
beaters and broke back without giving me a shot. 

Leaving the kill where it was, in the hope that the tiger would 
return, I went back to camp, and in the morning found that the 
tiger had visited his prey and had thrown the remainder of the. 
carcase into a pool of water, presumably to conceal it from the 
vultures. These birds hunt by sight, and not by scent — a fact 
tigers and panthers are well aware of, for they frequently cover 
up a carcase with leaves, or drag it into the shelter of a bush. 
This day I was struck down by the sun, and for some days could 
not go out, and during this time the tiger continued his marauding 
life with impunity. But at length I tracked the beast down into 
a long narrow valley, and there tied up a buffalo near a pool of 
water among the rocks. He had led me a long chase, and it could 
be imagined that he took a pleasure in foiling my efforts to encom- 
pass his destruction. My men said that he had become fierce 
with this persistent pursuit, that he would turn on us soon, and 
that he was protected by the sylvan deity. 

But his hour was at hand. That night 1 directed some of my 
best men to occupy points of vantage overlooking the ravine 
before daybreak. The day broke, and they saw the great beast 
lying beside the carcase of the buffalo which he had killed. The 
sun rose and shone into the valley below, and as the scorching 
rays reached him the tiger entered the water, and after drinking 
retired to lie up in a thicket at hand. A hundred beaters were 
collected, and by midday I was on the scene of action. The 
whole countryside gathered to the beat, eager to witness the 
deatli of the tiger which had given us so long a chase, and whose 
fame had spread far and wide. I climbed a rocky eminence 
above the ravine, passing a great black bear among the rocks, and 
descended into the glen half a mile above the spot where the tiger 
lay, and where the heights narrowed into a boulder-strewn neck 
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of ground. A line of men crowned the heights on either side, and 
the rest assembled below. The beaters advanced on a given signal, 
and the tiger soon gave notice of his presence and tried to break 
out up the hillside. But a trusty leader, charging at the head of a 
body of Brinjaras, drove the tiger grumbling down the hillside. 
And now I saw Bhima walking alone up the bed of the ravine, 
with beaters on either flank, and following the tiger with a flourish 
of his spear. The great beast entered a bamboo thicket in front 
of me, where I could hear him panting, and as the beaters 
approached he burst from the thicket with an angry roar and 
charged across the open ground in front. But my bullet found 
his shoulder ; he turned a complete somersault, lay gasping 
among the rocks, and in a few moments was dead. Thus 
triumphantly ended this chase, which has not taken long to 
relate, but was an arduous undertaking entailing many days of 
hard work under a burning sun. Still weak from sunstroke, I 
got into a bullock cart w r ith difficulty, into which the tiger was 
also hoisted, and we rode back to camp together. That night 
the shikaris held high revel, each one relating his deeds of prowess, 
and all having some strange tale to tell regarding the courage 
and the peculiar habits of the dead monster. No doubt he is to 
this day the subject of jungle tales in the surrounding hamlets, 
and will be talked of for many years to come. For in these remote 
forests, but seldom visited by the wandering sportsman, the 
names and the deeds of the hunters who have gone for ever are 
not forgotten, but may be heard at night round the camp-fire on 
the lips of the jungle men. 

I killed two tigers at this place the following year. One was 
the finest 1 have ever seen, nearly ten feet in length, and with a 
leonine mane and a fine ruff round his face. The other w r as 
perhaps the tigress which eluded me on this occasion. She killed 
many a fat buffalo, but could never be found as she made for some 
distant haunt at sunrise. At last one morning, taking off my 
boots, I stalked her at dawn and shot her as she lay beside the 
carcase on which she had been feasting. 

In these remote regions the natives look upon every white 
man as a ‘ medicine man/ perhaps not entirely w ithout reason. 
I am not a medical practitioner, but alw r ays have a medicine chest, 
and thus was enabled to minister to the sick. I treated a few 
cases of fever and other ailments, and my fame as a doctor spread 
far and wide ; people flocked in from outlying hamlets. Those 
with pains in their abdomens were treated w r ith pills and essence 
of ginger, while quinine was in great request. It w r as not possible 
to accomplish all that was demanded. The old expected to be 
made young, the blind to see, and the lame to w r alk, and were 
much disappointed at my failure to restore their sight or limbs, 
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or to renovate their youth — for it was before the days of the thyroid 
gland. But rum in small doses, tempered with essence of ginger, 
and administered to aged men, was found to have a remarkably 
beneficial effect, and the old fellows would come each day for the 
dose to be repeated, declaring that they had not felt so young for 
years. My remedies were probably no less effective than the 
extract of wild dog's liver and tiger’s fat on which they pinned 
their faith. 

Some miles from my next encampment a large tiger gave me a 
long chase, for each day after killing a buffalo he would retreat 
to a distance, and the hard ground precluded tracking. At 
length we traced him to his lair in a secluded glen among the 
hills, from whence it seemed impossible for him to escape. The 
glen had precipitous sides, and the entrance to it from the main 
valley was comparatively narrow, and could easily be covered. 
Driven forth by a crowd of beaters, this monarch of the glen 
came out erect and fearless, his fierce eyes gleaming in the noon- 
day sun, and at ten yards distance stopped before me, when I put 
a bullet into his shoulder. He charged forward towards the 
opening of the glen, and there died in a patch of long grass, where 
his coloration blended wonderfully with his surroundings, and I 
walked up close before seeing him. 

This was a fine beast, and I could not but feel some regret for 
the noble life that I had taken. The glen in which he lay dead 
was strewn with huge boulders torn by wind and weather from 
the rocks above, and contained giant trees, the growth of centuries. 
It had probably been a stronghold of tigers through countless 
ages. In the rainy seasons a waterfall had poured down the 
cliffs at the head of the ravine, where they fell sheer to the valley 
below, and had worn a basin deep in the solid rock. From the 
rocks above this basin, which now contained the only water in 
the glen, were suspended huge stalactites which must have taken 
aeons of time to form. The tiger had no doubt wandered over 
these valleys for many years, as the place was remote from the 
haunts of man, and had not been visited by other sportsmen. 
From here he had issued forth on his nightly quest in search of 
prey, living his life unmolesting and unmolested until a bullet 
stretched him dead at the entrance to his lair. 

I killed several other tigers in the vicinity of this camping 
ground. I thought one was a miss, but found a spot of blood, 
and, on following up, the tiger was found lying dead a few hundred 
yards farther on. Another one was slightly wounded in the 
back, and I then came suddenly upon him lying down within six 
feet of me ; he raised his head, and the green eye* Hashed, and then 
I shot him through the heart. Then there was a pair in a kind of 
canyon, killed with a right and left, the tigress jumping over the 
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body of her mate and galloping a hundred yards with a bullet 
through her heart. Near this spot I came upon a bear a few 
yards off, and shot him through the body. He stood on his 
hind legs and seized and gnawed a tree trunk close by, but though 
I walked close up to him, he did not attempt to charge and I 
killed him with a shot in the head. 

I have known tigers kill and devour bears on more than one 
occasion, and they will sometimes even indulge in cannibalism. 
Of this I found unmistakable evidence in the form of a claw that 
had been swallowed and was found in conjunction with other 
remains. The culprit was an old tiger which I hunted for some 
time without success. He was going lame on one of his hind 
feet, and I conjectured that he had been injured in a fight with one 
of his kind, whom he had defeated and devoured. 

I had now arrived at the edge of a great forest, beyond which 
lay a terra incognita which had not been visited by Europeans 
for many years. Here I discovered an aboriginal Gond shikari, 
who was with some difficulty induced to come to my camp. He 
had not previously seen a white man, and when my men went to 
his hut he tried to escape into the jungle like a wild animal. 
However, when he found that he was well treated he became quite 
at his ease, swallowed a tot of rum, and was glad to give informa- 
tion about the jungles that lay in and beyond the forest. He 
had a great reputation in the surrounding country. He had been 
wounded by a bison many years before, how long he did not know, 
but he was then a young man, and the bamboos had twice seeded 
since, a phenomenon that is said to take place only once in thirty 
years. He accompanied me for some weeks, his first and last 
service with a white man. I inquired for him two years later 
when in this part of the country, but old Indru Gond had already 
departed for the Happy Hunting Grounds, and in a most appro- 
priate manner. He was following a bison he had wounded with 
a bullet from his matchlock when the beast rushed out upon him 
and trampled him to death. And so he lay at last in his resting 
grave in the depth of the forest where he had passed his life, 
surely a better and more desirable life and death than is the lot 
of most civilised men. 

And Indru, that great Hunter, the Wild Beasts 

Stamp o’er his Head, but cannot break his Sleep. 

I emerged after a journey of thirty miles through waterless 
forest into a well- watered oasis. Here a group of small villages 
stood on the shores of several extensive lakes, abounding with 
crocodiles, wildfowl, and fish. I rode up to the high ground 
overlooking the largest sheet of water — a scene beautiful to 
behold. The dam which penned in the waters of the lake was 
Vol. XC— No. 537 3 k 
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crowned with stately trees which proclaimed the great age of the 
construction. Below were stretches of emerald rice-fields, fringed 
with lofty palms, and beyond again the gloomy recesses of the 
primeval forest. On the far shore of the lake, which was perhaps 
a mile in width, grew giant banyan trees whose tendrils had 
dropped and taken root, forming umbrageous aisles which 
sheltered the remains of ruined temples, now crumbling into dust. 
Beyond again, a few hundred yards from the shore of the lake, an 
old mud and stone fort, picturesque in the distance, rose from a 
group of trees backed by distant hills. The green shores of the 
lake were dotted with cattle ; flocks of wildfowl floated on the 
glassy surface or skimmed from end to end, wheeling in lessening 
circles. From a spit of land a crocodile plunged into the water 
on my approach. 

A Gond Raja resided in the fort and owned the surrounding 
land. He must be propitiated, for my shikaris ascribed to him 
dominion over tigers, saying he could forbid them to kill my 
buffaloes and could turn aside my bullets. He sent a message 
to say that he would call on me in the evening, when he arrived 
in a gaily-caparisoned bullock cart, accompanied by a retinue of 
ragged savages. In a king of aboriginal Gonds one might expect 
to find a savage clad in the scantiest of garments ; but the Raja 
was of a fair complexion, and not of that coal-black hue which 
distinguished his subjects. He was well mannered and well 
dressed, and quite at his ease although he had never before 
spoken to a white man. His retainers were armed with a variety 
of weapons, from a rusty old double-barrelled gun to Gond spears 
and axes. He promised me all assistance in pursuit of tigers, 
and he was delighted with an old tent and saddle with which I 
presented him. He conversed agreeably, and told me that his 
ancestors owmed all the surrounding country until invaders from 
the north had dispossessed them some hundreds of years ago. 
The dams which held the w r aters of the lakes had been built a 
thousand years before by his forebears. I returned his visit, 
sending a spearman as herald, and was received in durbar in the 
fort. 

I killed several tigers here, including one which nearly caught 
the Raja, who had ridden out to see the sport. This w r as a fierce 
animal which came roaring along in the beat, tearing dow r n cloths 
which had been hung on bushes at intervals to keep him in the 
line. Then he stood roaring at my orderly, who was posted in a 
tree and who finally threw his shoes in the tiger’s face. The 
beast then came towards me, and I killed him with a shot through 
the shoulder. 

Although the Gonds do not object to tigers being killed, they 
hold them in veneration. The women assembled when a* tiger 
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was killed, and placed each a copper coin on the body and 
salaamed to the dead monster. They had a Tiger-god. In a 
village near my camp a panther took a child from the side of its 
sleeping mother and devoured it in the neighbouring jungles, 
where nothing was to be found but two little hands with yellow 
palms turned up as if in mute appeal for vengeance. The Gonds 
said it was no use trying to shoot the panther, as it had been 
killed or driven off by the Great White Tiger. When a tiger or 
panther committed unusual depredations on their cattle or took 
to man-eating, the aid of the god was invoked by a procession, 
and during the night after this ceremony the White Tiger was 
supposed to appear and hunt the obnoxious beast. My shikaris 
believed this, for, said they, tracks larger than those of any tiger 
were to be seen after this nocturnal visitation. 

Beyond the Raja’s domain I crossed an extensive plateau in 
two marches, and descended into a well-wooded valley, passing 
at first through dense forest on the mountain side, composed of 
tall ebony and other trees amid which the ‘ Flame of the Forest 5 
splashed its scarlet tongues. There was also a great extent of 
bamboo forest which lay withered and supine, a general seeding, 
said to occur only once in thirt}^ years, having taken place, most 
opportunely in a year of scarcity wdien the poor people could not 
obtain grain and were dependent for sustenance on these seeds 
and other produce of the forest. There were tracks of a herd of 
bison, but the forest was singularly destitute of animal life, and 
there w r as no sound but the ceaseless screech of cicadas. 

But the jungles below were w'ell furnished with tigers. I 
descended into a deep valley with precipitous sides, from which 
huge boulders appeared to have been torn by titanic hands and 
hurled with thunderous volume into the vale below'. A trickling 
stream which had its origin at the head of a ravine widened out to 
a considerable river as w'e descended the valley. Here Nature 
came to life after the inanimate stillness of the higher ground. 
►Spotted deer appeared in the glades, monkeys grey and brown 
swung from the overhanging trees, and when the lengthening 
shadows proclaimed the approach of sunset, the peafowl trailed 
their jewelled trains at the water's edge, and jungle cocks crowed 
defiance from the adjacent thickets. I shot many tigers in this 
neighbourhood, my map showing eighteen in a comparatively 
small area, killed in the course of two expeditions. But it would 
be tedious to describe the incidents of the chase, although these 
presented features of varied interests. It may, however, not be 
out of place to make some remarks as to the size of these animals, 
regarding which there has at times been so much controversy. On 
this point I can only say that, w r hile eleven- and even twelve-foot 
tigers have been recorded by some sportsmen, it w r as never my 
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fortune to meet with any measuring even ten feet in length in a 
straight line between pegs placed at the nose and tail. By 
measurements taken in this manner my longest tiger had a head 
and body six feet eight inches in length, to which must be added 
three feet of tail. But size is no criterion of sport, which must be 
judged by the exertions undergone, the skill exercised in the pur- 
suit, and the dangers and difficulties encountered and overcome. 
The days spent in the chase are glorious to look back upon when 
one sinks the string of thought into the well of memory. 

It is as ‘ the voice of the years that have gone ; they roll before 
me with all their deeds.’ Once more, when far from the haunts 
he loved so w r ell, the old hunter hears in imagination the voices 
of the forest ; once more he sees as in a vision through the dim 
vista of bygone years the great striped cat walk up the shady side 
of the cool ravine ; the noble stag stand motionless as a statue on 
the mountain top ; the shaggy bear charge with gruff roar and 
strange antics ; and the crack of the trusty rifle, now standing 
unused in the rack, again echoes in the forest as he gazes on the 
trophies of the chase. 


It. G. Burton. 
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A VISIT TO BALLIOL, 1879 

When I was seventeen I was invited to stay at Balliol for 
the Ball to be given there in celebration of the College being 
head of the river for the first time since 1874. The crew, several 
of whom I knew, were — W. H. P. Rowe (bow), E. A. Upcott (2), 
J. Twigg (3), M. R. Portal (4), H. C. Lowther (5), A. A. Wickens(6), 
S. B. Crossley (7), W. A. B. Musgrave (stroke), B. W. Randolph 
(cox.) ; and I looked forward to a delightful visit. Tea, which 
was served on our arrival, was a somewhat alarming meal. 
The newly arrived guests sat in a sort of semi-circle with the 
Master in the centre — occupying an armchair so high that his 
feet did not touch the ground but, lightly crossed, gave a Puck- 
like impression as though poised for flight. The elder ladies 
addressed various remarks to him which he answered in short, 
gentle phrases, bending his head in assent to their obviousness, 
and we were early encouraged to go to our rooms. I prayed that 
dinner would bring an influx of undergraduates of whom I should 
not be in the least afraid ; but my prayer was not granted. There 
were other girls besides myself in the house party, including Mary 
Baird, wife of the present Master of Balliol, A. L. Smith, to whom 
she was then engaged. She was a lovely girl, with a Madonna-like 
face, and hair golden as a sovereign fresh from the Mint. Mr. Smith, 
then a Fellow of Trinity, was one of the invited dinner guests, 
but undergraduates, alas ! were few and girls, elderly girls and 
married women many. I saw that, although our host was Master 
of a great College, he was culpably short of men, and that I should 
have to walk in to dinner alone. The Master took in Lady de 
Vesci, Robert Browning, who was staying in the house, Rhoda 
Broughton, and I watched various other people of light, leading 
or distinction proceed arm in arm to the dining-room. Then, 
following with other unpaired girls in their wake, I eagerly sought 
a vacant place near some of my friends. None was to be seen. 
Suddenly from the end of the table came a small, gentle, yet 
commanding voice : ‘ Miss Farwell, will you come and sit next 
me,’ and I had to walk alone down the full length of the room 
feeling much as if I were under fire. However, when I reached 
the vacant chair on my host’s left, he was very kind to me although, 
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during the course of dinner, he suddenly remarked, ‘ Miss Farwell, 
I see you have brothers : you say “ awfully ” ’ — a deduction which 
appeared to me not only fallacious but deceitful, since one of my 
brothers (afterwards Lord Justice Farwell) had been a Balliol 
man and he therefore knew and did not divine. 

It was their suddenness of attack which made the Master's 
criticisms so incisive. He listened so patiently, and with so 
benevolent an expression, and he moved so quietly, that often 
those who were talking did not know that he was near them. One 
morning two girls, who were eagerly discussing their various balls 
and parties, felt that someone was watching them and, looking 
up, found that Professor Jowett had come silently into the room 
and was looking benignly down upon them. One of them, with 
engaging promptitude, exclaimed : ‘ Oh, Master, I'm afraid you 
think us very frivolous, talking about nothing but dances.’ 

‘ On the contrary.' he replied, ‘ on the contrary, I think it the 
only thing 30 u are serious about.’ 

I was, however, far too shy to talk about balls and parties, and 
happily my host had recently been staying at Airthrey with the 
Abercrombvs while my mother and 1 had stayed with Lady 
Alexander, my mother's cousin, at a neighbouring place, Wester- 
ton, so the beauties of Stirling formed a safe topic of con- 
versation. 

I was, too, much interested in the Master's talk villi Lady 
de Vesci, whom he had taken in to dinner, and one remark of 
hers established itself as a sign-post through life to me. She told 
him that she made it a fixed rule that her mornings should always 
be her own, no matter what guests her house might contain. 
During these hours she transacted household business, read and 
wrote : at two o'clock she went downstairs to lunch, ready to 
entertain her house party ; the morning hours, however, must he 
hers. Feebly, failingly hut persistently, 1 have followed in her 
w r ake and still think with gratitude of the words which impressed 
upon me that working hours to oneself were as essential as sleeping 
hours. 

After dinner I drifted into safe harbourage with girls and 
undergraduates nearer my own age. We all looked admiringly at 
Rhoda Broughton and longed to be introduced to her, but she 
was of course absorbed by our elders and betters, and she went 
home early, escorted by Robert Browning. 

It w'as a w'onderful moonlit night, and when he returned he 
insisted that w r e should all go out and walk round the Quad. So 
forth we sallied, the Master leading, while Browning, who had a 
delightful love of youth, took charge of me, and we walked out 
into a world of silver light. Then I saw the real man. All through 
dinner he had told trivial stories to which those of us young enough 
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to believe that poets always thought and spoke in poetry listened 
wonderingly ; but, as we walked slowly round the Quad, while 
he talked and I listened, I realised how, in artificial light and 
surroundings, surface talk screens real thought, as curtained doors 
a shrine. 

He spoke of the German poets, of Goethe chiefly, and told me 
of his theory, then unknown to me, that it was Judas Iscariot’s 
intense faith in Christ which led to his betrayal of Him — the all- 
devouring desire to force the God who had descended into Man 
to declare His Godhead. He drew for me this character of Judas 
and, as he spoke, from the shadows of the old college buildings a 
picture slowly formed, then leapt into the light — the picture of a 
young disciple, ardent, adoring, seated at Jesus’ feet, listening to 
His words, missing their meaning, looking for the Kingdom without, 
not learning of the Kingdom within. From the shadowed back- 
ground the face of Judas came before me, a sombre light in the 
dark eyes, the thin hand outstretched to meet his Master, as He 
offered the sop which should be given to ‘ that one of you who 
shall betray me.’ 

To Judas these words, revealing Christ’s knowledge of his 
purpose, were a prophecy that his act, pre-ordained, would be the 
clarion cry calling the hosts of Heaven to establish a Kingdom 
upon earth. 

Thus Browning painted for me the figures in his picture, 
outlined, filled in, vitalised as are the figures on his great canvas, 
‘ The Ring and the Book,’ and from that night in every picture 
of the Last Supper I search the face of Judas for that leaping light 
within the sombre eyes and, never finding it, turn empty away. 1 
* * * * 

Suddenly, from one of the doorways of the Quad, a lamp 
glowed, dull and hideous, across the moonlit square ; a sound of 
rushing feet upon a stair, of laughing voices, broke the poem 
and my picture slid up a moonbeam. 

8o violently was I brought back to earth that I abruptly 
stopped in front of the doorway whence the light came, but 
Browning drew r me on. ‘ Don't look, don't look,’ he said. ‘ If 
we don't stop the Master won't, but if we do he w T ill.’ 

I hastened on, my steps spurred by a fleeting glimpse of a 
friend’s face within the darkened doorw r ay. 

The next day Raymond Portal, winner of the quarter-mile at 
Lilley Bridge in the Oxford and Cambridge sports of that year, 

1 In lus recent Life of Qoelhc, Professor Hume Brown states that ‘ In concluding 
the sketch of this poem as he originally conceived it, Goethe remarks that he found 
he had neither the knowledge nor the concentration of purpose necessary for its 
adequate treatment,’ and in the fragment which is all that exists of the poem Judas is 
but a shadow ; yet, for Robert Browning, it held soul and substance. 
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said to me : ‘ I was so thankful to you for going on last night. 
The others could have got away, but I had jumped on to some 
broken glass a day or two ago and could not have run a yard.’ 

Raymond Portal was a man with whom one felt friends at 
first sight. I never saw a great deal of him, but he was, I think, 
the most universally liked man I ever knew, and he was certainly 
the best companion on a wet day that I have ever met. I vividly 
recall a house party for Henley when the first day dawned in a 
downpour. One gloomy face after another came into the breakfast 
room and depressed, some even slightly irritable, voices answered 
questions as to tea and coffee. Mr. Portal, however, came in 
alert and debommire , talking nonsense about a gigantic bath 
sponge with which he proposed to mop up the weather, and his 
imperturbable good humour infected us all, even the weather 
itself, for it cleared, and I remember that he rolled up my umbrella 
for me with a masterly skill which I have never seen excelled, and 
that turns my thoughts back through the years towards him 
whenever I try to roll it for myself. 

Sir Cecil Spring Rice, the ‘ Springer ’ of those days, and later 
the ‘ Springie ’ of the Diplomatic Service, was another Balliol 
man who, throughout his life, won the liking of all about him. 
Again, for me, it was a case of seeing but little of him and liking 
that little much, and when, during the anxious days of war, I 
heard of the delicacy of touch with which he handled difficult 
situations and of his sympathetic realisation of what hurt others, 
I looked at three vases which, during those Balliol days, had 
found their way to my mother’s mantelpiece and recalled the 
why and wherefore of their coming. We had been staying in a 
country house where all who were young enough danced every 
evening after dinner and my mother who, although a great 
musician, had the soul of dance music within her, played for us. 
On the last night, when she rose from the piano, one of the girls 
staying in the house exclaimed : ‘ Surely Mrs. Parwell isn’t going to 
stop playing already. She can't be tired, and it’s our last night.’ 

My mother had spent the whole evening at the piano and the 
young men who heard the remark were annoyed. Nothing, 
however, was said, and the next day the party broke up, three 
of the undergraduates going up to London by an early train, 
while we remained until the afternoon. The following morning 
my mother received a box from Mortlock’s and, upon opening it, 
found that it contained three china vases — a pair and one centre 
piece formed by three vases joined together. Inside this was a 
card inscribed : ‘ From three grateful dancers.’ 

My mother was enchanted and naturally concluded that the 
charming idea had been evolved by the man we knew best in 
the house party. When, however, she said to him ‘ I know it was 
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your thought,’ he shook his head. ‘ I wish it had been,’ he 
answered. 4 We were all very angry and wanted to do something 
to show how much we appreciated your playing for us so un- 
tiringly, but we couldn’t think of anything. Then Springer 
suggested this.’ 

One of my fellow guests at Balliol was Mrs. Main Walrond, 
wife of the Master of Charterhouse. She was very nice to me, 
although I was greatly disconcerted by the remark with which 
she opened conversation on the morning following my arrival at 
Balliol. ‘ We all thought you must be a bride,’ she said, ‘ when 
the Master called you to sit next him at dinner last night, and 
you know you had on a white satin dress ! ’ 

Shortly after the Oxford term ended she invited my mother 
and myself to hear Dr. Jowett preach at Charterhouse and to 
lunch afterwards to meet him. His sermon opened the gates of 
prayer to me. He told us that to set aside our daily interests, 
ambitions, anxieties and desires, our hopes and fears, our sorrows 
and our joys, when entering God’s House, was foolish, even 
wrong. It was not His will that we should leave everything we 
felt, wished or feared, outside. Our daily thoughts and needs 
should enter with us ; so that we might think of them in His 
Church, but think of them in a Godlike way : if evil lay in them 
it would pass, for God would help us. Nothing was too great or 
too small for Him. We should pray out of our own souls and 
what was printed there, whether or no we found it printed in our 
prayer-books. For the first time I listened to a sermon that I 
did not find too long. 

Half an hour later, in the beautiful old dining-room at the 
Charterhouse, my mother sat next the Master at luncheon and 
a discussion arose as to the opening of a University career to 
women, a young lady who had just taken honours being present. 
One of the other ladies held that such a career was unfeminine 
and altogether undesirable ; my mother warmly defended it, 
and her antagonist, finding every argument countered, appealed 
to Professor Jowett to support her contention that women should 
never enter the lists with men, and that it was useless, since men 
had always done everything better than women and always would. 
He listened benignly, then, with his head turned slightly sideways 
after the fashion of a gentle and reflective owl, he said softly 
‘ Which make the best cooks ? ’ Everybody laughed. My 
mother admitted that she feared men did and the discussion ended ; 
but the Master sought out the girl graduate when we left the 
dining-room and had a long talk with her about her College and 
its Principal, who was his friend. 

I am not certain whether it was during my stay at Balliol, or 
on another visit to Oxford, that one of my undergraduate partners 
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confided to me a story of the Master which I promised not to 
reveal to any of his friends. He said he knew I should enjoy it 
so much that he could not help telling me, and I think if, after 
the long lapse of years during which the story has been silently 
stored in memory's strong-room, he reads it here, he will 
not feel that I have broken my word, since 1 do not give his 
name. 

He had gone late into chapel one dusky winter’s afternoon 
and had hastily slipped into what appeared to him to be the first 
vacant seat. In Balliol Chapel, however, the seats were, he said, 
far apart and a moment after he had seated himself a young lady 
rose from her knees in front of him and sat down on his knee. 
The situation overcame him and he collapsed in a wild fit of 
laughter. The verger severely approached and desired him to 
report himself to the Master after chapel. He did so, and in 
much trepidation related his story. The Master listened atten- 
tively, his head slightly on one side, his eyes studying the speaker's 
face. The recital ended, he spoke slowly and wonderingly. 

* What, Mr. ,’ he said gently, ‘you laugh because a young 

lady sits on your knee ! I think that was most extraordinary of 
you Come for a w r alk with me next Sunday.’ 1 

Professor Jow r ett was, I think, unrivalled as an attentive 
listener and succinct commentator. There is the famous story of 
his interview with the fifty recalcitrant washerwomen who deemed 
their fees for the College laundry w r ork inadequate He at once 
acceded to their wish to see him and when ushered in by his 
servant Knight they found him seated in a high arm-chair much 
as I found him on my arrival at Balliol. He asked them to state 
their case. They did so volubly, and when at length they paused, 
breathless but confident, so urbane had been the attention given 
to them, he simply queried : ‘ Is that all, ladies ? ’ and, when they 
assented, rang the bell. It was promptly answered. 

‘ Mr. Knight,’ the Master said softly, ‘ have the kindness to 
show these ladies out, and to procure me fifty other washerwomen.’ 

The ladies, how r ever, did not go ; they remained to repent and 
retract, crushed by the collusiveness of the comment. Its 
calmness froze all thought as to whence the fifty other washer- 
women w ere to come ! a 

I recollect during my Balliol visit hearing many references to 
Mallock’s New Republic , published a year or two previously but 

1 A Balliol Scholar of those days, who has been so gracious as to read these 
pages, suggests a very cogent reason for the pledge of secrecy demanded. He says 
the story cannot be true ! Since, however, it fulfilled the purpose designed by its 
narrator and pleased me much, I let it stand in the hope that it may amuse others 

also. 

* My Balliol Scholar declares this story also apocryphal but worth preserving, 
as eminently characteristic of the Master 
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which I had not read, since in those days a young girl’s library list 
was carefully selected but, as I now turn over the pages of an 
ancient copy, the reasoned optimism of * Dr. Jenkinson ’ meets the 
pessimists of to-day as unanswerably as Professor Jowett met 
them then, and the ‘ cheerful smile ’ with which we are told that 
he answered Lady Ambrose’s query ‘ Do you think we are so very 
bad ? ’ is transferred to one’s own lips as one reads his reply. 

‘Yes, yes, there is a great deal that is very bad in our own days 
— very bad indeed. Many thoughtful people think that there is 
more that is bad in the present than there has ever been in the 
past. Many thoughtful people in all days have thought the same ! ’ 

This is distinctly reminiscent of the story of Lord Bowen, who 
on one of his visits to Balliol awoke in a depressed frame of mind. 
It was a wet morning and he remained indoors feeling, and saying, 
that the world was in sad case ; the country was going to the dogs, 
its future dark with threatening clouds. He talked at length, his 
host listening with gentle patience. When at last he paused the 
Master smiled and said cheerfully : 

‘ Well, you know, Bowen, you must put your trust in God, and 
you’ll feel better after lunch.' 

His unruffled serenity and certainty were well summed up in 
one of the ‘ character verses ’ of which those days were prolific. 

I come first ; my name is Jowett, 

Whatsoever is I know it. 

T am Master of this College 

What I don't know is not knowledge. 

It was of course natural that the heads of colleges should 
appear to undergraduates unduly impressed with a sense of omni- 
potence, and their verse upon the slender, stately Dean Liddell 
and his portly spouse breathed the same feeling : 

I’m the Dean of Christchurch, Sir, 

That’s my wife, look well at her. 

She’s the Broad and I’m the High, 

We re the University. 

The verse on Lewis Nettleship, however, gave * the converse 
to the tale,’ and nicely caught his characteristic hatred of com- 
mitting himself : 

My name is Nettleship, or so. 

Or at least I think I mean 
That I am the junior Dean. 

If you don’t go, you’ll he gated. 

I don’t think that’s over-stated . 1 

1 The lines are flippant, but * the junior Doan ’ was very dear to all who knew 
hnn. It is recorded that * He lovod great things and thought little of himself. 
Desiring neither fame nor mfluenco he won the love of men and was a power in their 
lives ; and seeking no disciples he taught to many the greatness of the world and of 
man’s mind.’ — It. L. Nettleship, from the tablet in Balliol College Chapel. 
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Poetry is an attribute of youth and I still possess three slim, 
paper -covered little volumes, published in Oxford by Thomas 
Shrimpton and in London by Simpkin, Marshall and Co., under 
the title of Waifs and Strays. A Terminal Magazine of Oxford 
Poetry . 

Their pages hold verses sad and serious, frivolous and gay. 
There are many romantic little love songs by Sir Rennell Rodd, 
whose inscription in a gift copy of one of his early publications 
perhaps sums up his poetical philosophy. 

‘ Us emportent plus de po&mes sur leur bicro 
qu’ils ne laissent dans leur bibliothdque.’ 

A delightful parody of Gilbert's ‘ The Yam of the Nancy Bell 
called ‘A Song of ’41 : a Bump and a Bucket ' is by Arthur 
Wickens, the youngest son of Vice-Chancellor Wickens — some 
verses signed ‘ G. N. C.’ showing Lord Curzon's vision already 
turned to the ‘ distant Asian passes,’ where * the banner of 
England flew,’ and a long serious poem by Sir Clinton Dawkins ; 
also a frivolous ‘ Five o’clock Tea ’ by H. B. Freeman, and, 
under initials unknown to me, some verses from ‘ The Critic to 
the Poet,’ w T hich handle Troubadour Lyrics somewhat roughly. 
He brusquely declares : 

I know not whether the loves you mourn 
Dead loves you adored were ever horn ; 

Or whether the flame that you tell us you feel 
1 8 slaying your heart as with pitiless steel. 

But this I know ; — that such amorous lays. 

Such knowledge wide of the wide world’s ways. 

Such hopeless love, such ineffable rage 
Seem odd when coming from one of your age. 

Yet — was he right ? Is it not just when one is young that the 
ineffable and the hopeless reign ? To youth the ineffable appears 
attainable and when unattained hopeless. Hope seems to die, 
although in truth it is but illusion that perishes while from its 
ashes hope rises once again to its home in Heaven. One of the 
WTiters in these little volumes of verse, now a well-known states- 
man, remarked many years ago to a great friend of his and of 
mine : ‘ When I was young, and had something to say, no one 
would listen to me ; now that I am middle-aged, and have nothing 
to say, everyone listens.’ Yet, does he now listen to the younger 
voices ? Habitually the man whose barrel of eloquence has long 
since been bottled, labelled, binned, finds the vats of young wine 
sharp and harsh, ungrateful to a critical and fastidious palate. 

My old friend Justin McCarthy once asked me how it was that I 
had never wished to be a man. My reply was simple : ‘ Because 
my greatest pleasure in life is listening to the conversation of men 
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worth hearing and, had I been a man, this privilege would not 
have come to me in my eighteenth year.’ He agreed and told me 
that, as a young man, his greatest wish had been to meet Tennyson. 
After many years of wishing and waiting an occasion came when 
he was introduced to him. Tennyson looked at him and, without 
a word, turned upon his heel. 

Many years later when, dining with ‘ Elizabeth ’ of the ‘ German 
Garden/ I was talking to Mr. Herbert Trench, the conversa- 
tion turned to the same subject and I quoted Mr. McCarthy’s 
remark. ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘ I had a similar ambition with regard to 
Robert Browning but, when the opportunity came, after a banal 
phrase he devoted himself to the youngest girl present.’ I felt 
the tragedy but, remembering the moonlit Quad at Balliol, I fear 
my sympathy was with that tiresome and intrusive girl. 

There was, however, one young Oxford man whose acquaint- 
ance I made a year or two after my visit to Balliol, to whom 
Browning said many kind and encouraging things as to a little 
love-song shown to him at a dinner-party. I quote from memory, 
roughly and I fear incorrectly : 

And if I say thine eyes are blue 
I do but liken to the sea 

That which is all the world to me : 

And if I say my vows are true 
I do but raise a doubt anew 

That all I livo for is for thee. 

Thou art the fulness of the year. 

The balmy softness of the spring. 

All that the summer’s sun doth bring, 

The fulness of rich autumn’s cheer, 

That which makes winter never drear, 

Beauty’s first-born in everything. 

Oh, sun and moon of day and night. 

Was this the bargain that was driven 

Betwixt the powers of Earth and Heaven, 

That the new sun so wondrous bright 
Must shine in every mortal's sight, 

And not to one alone be given * 

’Tis the decree, thou reignest there 
On thy high throne, and yet I ween 

Thou miglit’st have reign6d, still a Queen, 

What though thy subject peoples were 
One heart to love, one tongue to swear 

What that heart’s worship might have been. 

On leaving Oxford, however, the author became a successful 
barrister, and not a poet. Indeed, with the exception of three 
small volumes by Sir Rennell Rodd, I vainly search the Poetry 
section of the London Library Catalogue for the names inscribed in 
my slender little volumes although, under more serious headings, 
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several are to be found. In those days I fear that skill in, and 
love of, dancing had much to do with my friendships, yet that there 
was something beyond and above this I realised when discussing 
a State Bali in King Edward's reign with a friend who had been 
absent from England for some years. She was telling me how many 
of the old partners of her girlhood’s days she had met, and added : 

‘ So many of them have become such distinguished people in the 
interval ! ' 

‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘ isn't it extraordinary how one's friends make 
great names for themselves ? ’ 

Her reply was prompt. ‘ Oh, mine could not help it,’ she said. 

Mine, however, could and did, for even when born to brilliant 
names they added fresh facets to their lustre. 

Eveline M. Forbes, 
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In reviewing past history we are struck with the extraordinary 
changes that have occurred in human propensities since ancient — 
since, indeed, mediaeval — times. Life was then simpler ; there 
were infinitely fewer comforts, luxuries and amusements. Faith 
was stronger, and could overpower reason when one sought to 
forecast coming events. And the objects of life were different. 
Men lived more in the present and less in the future. They were 
more ‘ sporting,’ and less prudent than ourselves— that is to say, 
they had more imagination and less ‘ common sense.’ They 
were, in fact, closer to childhood. The world was young. It 
was simple in its tastes, superstitious in its hopes, and romantic, 
instead of economic, in its conduct. 

The poems of Homer are living pictures of ancient life. 
Feelings and motives which, however heroic, might actuate 
conduct at the present day, are set on a stage of extreme simplicity. 
There were few refinements in food and cookery ; pleasure was 
sought more in quantity than in quality. Dress seems to have 
varied but little within the tribe or nation. Furniture was so 
rude that metal pots were generous offerings as ceremonial 
presents. Games were of the simplest description. The chariot 
races of the Iliad took place on a stony, ravine-cut plain, with a 
stump for the turning point. We are reminded of the improvised 
expedients of children at play Masters and servants lived 
in the closest intimacy. A princess could assist her maids with 
the family washing. 

Since those days pleasures have become extraordinarily 
elaborated by the development of special tastes. There must be 
many hundreds in food and drink alone, which are acquired, just 
as one ‘ learns ’ to smoke. Our dress is a complex of many 
articles of clothing which it needs patience to put together. 
Styles of dress are not national, or hereditary, but are constantly 
varying. Our furniture is to that of the ancients as the drawing- 
room is to the nursery. Our amusements are to be counted in 
scores ; our games are defined by strict rules, and need carefully 
prepared 4 grounds ’ or courses. There is a vast multiplicity of 
tastes in art and music, with refinements that the ancients 
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would not have appreciated. And we are not satisfied, as they 
were, with creative art ; we require decoration, and insist upon 
technique. 

Pleasure has, then, become more complicated with the advance 
of civilisation. Nervous sensory susceptibility becomes refined 
so as to appreciate, so to speak, shades as well as colours. This is, 
indeed, what is meant by the 4 evolution of tastes/ It has been 
proved that a man’s sense of touch increases in delicacy if its 
delicacy is tested by a continuous series of experiments. Accord- 
ingly sensation is refined by varied experiences in sensation, 
and the refinements so acquired are passed on by instruction 
to the next generation. But so ephemeral are these tastes 
that they disappear if they are not practised. One who has 
become a stranger to luxuries of food or drink — to art or 
music — is surprised to find that he has lost his appreciation 
of them. 

Are we to conclude that pleasures become more intense by 
being refined ? Are we happier than the ancients ? It is doubtful. 
Does middle age enjoy a dinner at the Ritz more than childhood 
does a piece of cake or an orange ? We can only judge from the 
expression of the features ; and, here, the advantage is to the 
child. It is, no doubt, generally true that, in developing refined 
tastes, one loses appreciation of the simple. But very many men 
are hapjoier in the rough simplicity of camp life than amidst the 
sophisticated pleasures of civilisation. 

Let us turn now to another characteristic of the ancients — 
the greater insistency of their faith. In those days religious 
beliefs were as naive as those of the nursery. Deities differed 
from mortals only in being stronger, more passionate, and in 
living for ever. There was no elaboration of creeds or subtlety of 
dogma ; indeed, current opinions as to the nature and attributes 
of particular deities were constantly changing. Beliefs showed 
the curious mixture of the grotesque and the sublime which so 
often surprises us in the religious notions of children. The 
future, it was held, could be divined more accurately through 
oracles and omens than by reasoning from the past. State affairs 
were guided by fortune-tellers. What should we think of our 
Government if, being uncertain, say, as to its Irish policy, it 
deputed the Secretary of State to consult a clairvoyante who 
lived in a grotto under the cliffs of Matlock ? In ancient days 
nothing would have seemed more obviously appropriate : the 
oracle was the statesman’s recognised adviser, and States vied 
with one another in decorating its official abode. A general 
would not join battle until an animal had been slaughtered and 
cut open, and he was satisfied that its entrails were in good 
condition and normally placed. Had we not freed ourselves 
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from this superstition, our Corps Commanders in the War would 
have insisted upon inspecting the liver of a goat, or a fowl, 
before issuing their orders for the day. 

These imaginings are not, of course, dead. Fortune-telling 
is still a profitable business : there are multitudes who think it 
unlucky to spill salt, to sit down thirteen to table, or to start 
travelling on a Friday. But superstitions are dying, and it is 
not sacrilegious to smile at them. We have become disillusioned. 
To awake in disillusionment is one of man’s severest trials. But 
he owes his sagacity to this discipline. The errors of divination 
have been remembered and laid to heart. Man has the capacity 
of reasoning from the past to the future, and has slowly extended 
it as faith has disappointed him. He puts more and more trust 
in £ common sense.’ 

These are great changes — from simple pleasures to the refined, 
from divination to reason. Still farther-reaching has been the 
tendency to live more in the future and less in the present — to 
set prospective interests above those of the hour. This is a trans- 
formation which will require some unfamiliar analysis. How 
does the future exist for us in consciousness ? Evidently as an 
expectation. We cannot form a concrete idea of the future apart 
from an expectation or a hope, and there is no future for one who 
has lost all expectations. How do we come to expect ? By the 
evolution, it appears, of the appetite which urges us to search for 
food and not to wait until it presents itself to the senses. Influ- 
enced by an appetite we ‘ look ahead.’ W T hen a thing has given 
us pleasure in experience, we search for it appetitively, exactly 
as we do for our food. Its pursuit becomes our ‘ business.’ Our 
object is to realise expectations, that is to say, anticipations of 
the future. Accordingly one who is occupied in business lives 
in the future without thought of present enjoyment. And his 
activities, like most of those which are dictated by instinct, 
afford no pleasure in themselves apart from anticipation of 
success. It may shock one to suppose that the mainspring of 
our commercial life is the conscious elaboration of a propensity 
which at its simplest is merely an instinctive craving. But we 
need not insist upon this. The point is that the economic 
interests of ‘ business ’ lead us into the future, while pleasure is 
a distraction of the present. And of the truth of this there can 
be no question. 

No contrast can be stronger than that between the dull 
insistence of an instinct and the vivacity of our ‘ spirits.’ This 
converts favourable or unfavourable physical conditions into 
moods of happiness or depression : it gives their emotional 
element to joy and grief : it uplifts us with enthusiasm or casts 
us down in distress. Its influence clearly penetrates to the brain, 
VOL. XC— No. 537 3 L 
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and works a marvellous transformation in the character of 
thought. General or abstract ideas become concrete images or 
fancies ; the inanimate is vivified and personified — that is to say, 
thought becomes imaginative, and creates and decorates in place 
of reasoning. We begin to imagine when we are abnormally 
exhilarated or depressed in spirits. A sunset which entrances us 
becomes an opening of the Gates of Heaven, and the fleecy clouds 
that surround it are flights of golden-winged angels. Imagina- 
tion is the genius of Romance and Idealism, as well as of Art. 
Romantic conduct is that which is imaginatively decorated. 
Our ideals are personifications of our own states of nervous 
exaltation, or of their causes. In itself there is nothing ‘ ideal 5 
in freedom of choice ; but by the glow of imagination it is 
transfigured as Liberty. In Art and Idealism imagination bears 
us into the upper skies, in Romance into the clouds. But it also 
lends us wings for humbler flights. It is the inspiration of Play, 
For play is the expression of fancies. We 4 act ’ when we personify 
images of motives or conduct, and the theatre is 4 the play ’ par 
excellence. Children’s games are obviously fanciful. So are those 
of adults. There is nothing in a football or cricket match, apart 
from the fancy that renders it an image of the rivalry of conflict. 

Pleasure may of course be purely sensual, although, even in 
this case, it is enhanced by its effect upon our spirits. In its 
imaginative phases it may be purely spiritual. In either case it is 
a present attraction, and dims our appreciation of the future. 
But its absorbing effect is strongest when it is purely imaginative, 
since the fancy can feed upon itself, whereas the gratifications of 
sensual pleasure must be searched for. Accordingly it is the 
imaginative who are least trammelled by provident anxieties : 
they live from day to day, and take no thought for the morrow. 
This is so with children — and also with those who possess the 
artistic or ‘ Bohemian ’ temperament. 

It is indisputable that in ancient days life was vastly more 
imaginative and playful than at present. Athletic games were 
held in extraordinary esteem, and the victors were honoured 
above statesmen and generals. But their prizes were such 
chaplets or garlands as might be improvised by children in a 
playing-field, and offered nothing whatever to a desire of profit. 
The affairs of life had a melodramatic flavour ; and conduct 
was tinged by a romance which attained its apogee in the Trojan 
war. In later days, Herodotus tells us, it seemed incredible to 
the Persians that this costly expedition should have been under- 
taken merely to recover a runaway wife ; and he was of opinion 
himself that Helen could not have been in Troy at the time, 
since in this case the Trojans would surely have raised the siege 
by giving her up. He was too modem to appreciate the uncalcu- 
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lating romance of earlier centuries. So there are critics in these 
days who will have it that the Trojan war arose out of commercial 
quarrels concerning the grain trade that passed through the 
Hellespont. They are anachronistic, animating with economic 
motives those who were hardly touched by them. The atmo- 
sphere of the Iliad is purely romantic. In those days the motive 
of war was the hope of glory, or the desire for revenge. There 
were economic advantages in plundering and enslaving : piracy 
was undertaken as a business. But most of the wars which 
Herodotus chronicles were undertaken for purely ‘ sentimental * 
reasons. For what material expectations could Cyrus have 
turned his arms against the nomadic Scythians, or Xerxes have 
dreamt of the conquest of Athens ? 

Idealism is imaginative, and we find in ancient days an 
appreciation of magnanimity which is somewhat disconcerting. 
Warriors were cruel and revengeful, but under sudden inspirations 
were capable of extraordinary greatness of spirits. Defeat in 
those days might mean extermination ; but, moved by a flash of 
pity, a conqueror might not only spare his adversary, but make a 
friend of him. Has the magnanimity of childhood ever been 
better illustrated than by the episode of Diomede and Glaucus ? 
The rage cf conflict is suddenly quenched by thoughts of old 
family friendship : the antagonists undress on the battlefield and 
exchange their armour in token of brotherhood, Glaucus giving 
golden arms in return for Diomede’s brazen, with such romantic 
indifference to economic values that the poet cannot help smiling 
at his improvidence. 

To us these motives seem poetical and fantastic, but they 
were accepted as real in the centuries which followed the composi- 
tion of the Iliad. What has occurred since those days to change 
so completely our outlook upon life ? Evidently the invention 
of money, which has subjected man to a magnetic influence that 
was unknowm in Homeric times. Money materialises the future, 
and therefore reinforces our instinctive, as opposed to our imagina- 
tive, propensities. If the future were annihilated, money values 
would vanish. We think of money as a symbol of things. We 
should think of it as materialising and guaranteeing expectations. 
One who possesses five pounds possesses an assured general expec- 
tation of receiving goods to this amount. Being materialised, 
his expectations can be exchanged for goods, or for other 
expectations, as is the case with operations on the Stock Exchange. 
In fine, money guarantees expectations, values them — converts 
them into ‘ credit * — and mobilises them for exchange. The 
process of exchange is, then, immensely expanded, and, since 
each exchange involves a profit, the aggregate of profits is in- 
creased. But expectations exist only in mind ; and accordingly 
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the economic situation is affected very greatly by the condition 
of popular mentality — by the hopes and fears of the day. Political 
economy ignores this, and is, therefore, an untrustworthy guide 
to the future. 

It will be objected that if money represents expectations, its 
value will depend upon a balance between the currency and the 
expectations of the day, and, since these are constantly fluctuating, 
the value of money can never be stable. We know by sharp 
experience that if the future becomes obscured by the confusion 
of war, money loses its value, and prices rise. In ordinary times 
its value is stabilised by the use of credit — by expectations of 
receiving money — which expand or contract as prospects vary, 
and act upon the stream of currency as a regulating reservoir 
does upon a canal. 

This definition of money is too strange to be easily acceptable. 
But it is not vital to our argument. No one can deny that the 
effect of money is to give increased reality to the future, and this 
suffices for our purpose. It stimulates investment : it is the source 
of dividends, and offers the only convenient means of sharing 
in others’ profits by exacting interest. Man has always been 
pressed by instinct to look beyond the sensations and feelings of 
the moment. Money has reinforced this provident propensity, 
and has, therefore, diminished the attraction of imaginative, or 
spiritual, pleasure. The charm of play, art, and idealism has 
faded before the urgency of ‘ business.’ The course of human 
culture has been changed. We have become more orderly, 
industrious and far-seeing. But we appear to have lost in 
happiness. Business is uninspiring, and is haunted by care. If 
we regard the features of our fellow-passengers in a metropolitan 
railway carriage we find little to show gaiety of heart. Were it 
not indeed for the relaxation of holidays, which enable us to play 
for a while, life would be almost intolerably dull to those whose 
spirits have not been altogether stifled. And money-making 
excites no admiration. Another’s prudence leaves us cold, while 
our heart goes out to the magnanimous. 

This momentous change of outlook has come about slowly and 
irregularly and has been checked by reversions into imaginative 
simplicity. It began some centuries before the commencement 
of our era. A growing lust for gain is vehemently denounced by 
the Hebrew prophets ; and classical literature abounds in lamenta- 
tions for the passing away of a ‘ Golden Age,’ when man was 
unthralled by the temptations of lucre. Its influence upon him 
grew and spread. A blight seemed to fall upon his spirits. Art 
lost the genius of imaginative creativeness, and became merely 
decorative : it might achieve ‘ prettiness,’ or dexterity in tech- 
nique, but was uninspired by living visions. Literature was 
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barren of new ideas, drifted into criticism, or was content to juggle 
with words or metres. Religious interests concentrated them- 
selves upon dogmas, forms and ceremonies. Ideals lost their hold, 
and were regarded as quixotic. For most of them imply resistance 
— the antagonism of the spirits to the instincts, as of courage to 
physical fear, of generosity to avarice, of forgiveness to revenge — 
and ‘ business ’ smiles at these aspirations and holds that the line 
of least resistance may be most advantageous. Accordingly 
morality became conventional. And, since man admires the 
spiritual — however far he may drift from it in practice, — economic 
motives do not win the respect of others, and society lost its most 
forceful bond of union. The antagonism between the rich and 
the poor — between capital and labour — can hardly be reconciled 
by ‘ common sense,’ for experience shows that one class may 
profit by the loss of another. Accordingly it became necessary 
to conciliate — and demoralise — the poor by offers of doles in 
unemployment and of amusement in idleness — the ‘ panem 
et Circenses .’ Moreover, from the ‘ business ’ point of view 
the employment of mercenary soldiers has much to recommend 
it. .So Rome drifted to her destruction by barbarians who 
were infinitely inferior to her citizens in number, knowledge and 
resources. 

But the death of Rome rejuvenated Western Europe. The 
barbarians annihilated the future by their violence and caprice. 
They were children — cruel and bloodthirsty, but childlike in their 
imaginative simplicity. Art revived in Gothic architecture. 
Religion regained a real significance. Ideals of resistance were 
honoured in asceticism. The crusades in their romantic useless- 
ness take us back to the Trojan war. Life was melodramatic ; 
and romanticism bore a peculiar flower in the observances of 
chivalry. War was infused with the 4 sporting ’ spirit : it was 
unfair to take advantage of an adversary's necessities or to over- 
whelm him by mere weight of numbers. The period of reju- 
venescence lasted for about a millennium. It was thoughtless 
and turbulent. But Chaucer, wTiting near its close, gives a vivid 
picture of light-hearted gaiety. 

The pendulum has now swung back. Life is again over- 
shadowed by the interests of the future ; and mechanical and 
chemical inventions have added enormously to the volume of 
economic expectations. They appear to differentiate our civilisa- 
tion widely from that of classical days. But we are, in truth, 
nearer the times of the Antonines than those of the Plantagenets. 
The change has come gradually and unevenly, as by a process of 
irregular filtration. The money-making habit, once peculiar to 
the Jews (and a cause of the antipathy with which they were 
regarded), spread to the townspeople, and through them to the 
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country. But its effect upon popular mentality could bo checked 
by the influences of tradition and education. The Irish, for 
example, still preserve their imaginativeness, and it is for this 
reason that we cannot understand them. In the East ‘ business ’ 
has alwaj’s been limited to particular classes or castes. The 
Mohammedans still abstain from the taking of interest. And it 
is a striking fact that, at the present moment in India, nationalist 
aspirations are led and sustained by the enthusiasm of an ascetic. 

It is difficult to contrast with fairness the effects of imaginative 
and practical motives, for we naturally admire the former, even 
if we are unswayed by them. There are few to whom idealism 
makes no appeal, however much they are entangled in the meshes 
of ‘ business.’ We must, however, remember that imaginative 
promptings have been responsible for an appalling amount of 
human misery, that wars of sheer ambition have for ages past 
destroyed civilisation after civilisation that man has laborious^ 
built up, so that progress has been an alternation of daylight and 
eclipse, instead of a gradual advance from darkness to daylight. 
On the other hand, the pursuit of gain imposes the self-repression 
of timidity — or, at least, of caution ; even the desire for vengeance 
will give way before calculations of profit. ‘ Business ’ promotes 
the morality of orderliness, however conventional. And it does 
more than this. Since its transactions rest upon persuasion, as 
opposed to command, it breeds a spirit of deference which is atro- 
phied in an atmosphere of military power. And by linking nations 
together it produces an economic internationalism which in time 
may soften the clash of patriotic jealousies. Nor must we forget 
that the pursuit of riches leads to pleasures of an imaginative 
kind. For the rich are held in esteem, and may use their 
resources to purchase distinctions. All things considered, we 
may conclude that the evolution of economic interests is 
increasing the orderliness — and, perhaps, the stability — of life, 
while lessening its gaiety and charm : it is rendering us dull 
in ourselves and to others, but at the same time conventionally 
‘ respectable.’ 

We may be thankful for the peace and quiet of orderliness and 
still deplore the loss of imaginative vivacity and idealism. Is it 
impossible to conserve them amidst the material temptations of 
our economic culture ? Fortunately, man is extraordinarily 
plastic — influenced by education to an extent which we hardly 
realise — and may be stimulated by ideas as strongly as by sensa- 
tions. In the training of the young we have, therefore, a means 
of counteracting the growing pressure of the economic. Education 
may be infinitely more than the acquisition of useful or useless 
knowledge. It may intensify the appreciation of the creative in 
art and literature, of such ideals as those of Magnanimity and 
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Sympathy. The imaginative faculties may be cultivated in play, 
and it is probable that school games have an influence at least as 
valuable as the teaching of the class-room. It is for this reason 
that our public schools are so successful. They may impart but 
little useful knowledge ; but they are a protest against the all- 
sufficiency of the commercial spirit. 

Bampfylde Fuller. 
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THE MANSION HOUSE 


The official residence of the Lord Mayor of the City of London, 
the Mansion House, is perhaps the best known, and yet the least 
known, of all the public buildings of the Metropolis. It is famous 
all the world over for its great banquets, its meetings and con- 
ferences in aid of national and international charities, and the 
patriotic and benevolent enterprises which have been inspired and 
initiated within its walls. All the great statesmen and diplo- 
matists and lawyers and ministers of religion of our own and foreign 
nations have spoken there. It has known no politics, or rather 
it has accepted them all ; and as for religious or sectarian or party 
projects, they have all had a fair field and no favour. At least 
once in recent years an utterance at the Mansion House saved 
us a European war — I refer to the speech of the present Prime 
Minister, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, to the Bankers and 
Merchants of the City at what was called ‘ the Agadir Crisis ’ in 
July 1911. Who knows — but it is futile to ask — if the Great War 
of 1914-18 might not have been averted if an equally forcible 
statement from a Cabinet Minister at the Mansion House had 
made it clear to the Central Empires that the British Empire 
would not take their aggressive arrogance lying down ? 

But people know little of the Mansion House on its more 
domestic side. It lies upon the bed of the Wall -brook and is built 
on the site of the Stocks Market, which was in the heart of 
the old City and was used on alternate days by butchers and fish- 
mongers. At that time the Lord Mayor, though he lived in the 
City, had no official residence. His duties were transacted at 
Guildhall and his hospitalities were exercised either at his own 
house or at the hall of the Guild to which he belonged. In course 
of time, as mayoral duties increased, and the City extended, it 
became necessary to erect an official residence for the Chief 
Magistrate, and this particular site was chosen. Some part of it 
was the churchyard of St. Mary Woolchurch Haw. A few years 
ago, when excavations were made in the cellars, human remains 
came to light and were re-interred in the City of London Cemetery 
at Ilford. They may have been of persons who had died in the 
Great Plague or the Fire. 
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The first stone of the Mansion House was laid in 1739 by Sir 
Micajah Perry, M.P., the Lord Mayor. I hope it is not true, but 
the cost is said to have been met in a great measure from fines 
imposed on Nonconformist citizens who refused to take upon 
themselves the office of Sheriff. Probably, if that be the case, 
good care was taken to select as many of these reluctant and 
wealthy burghers as could be found for the sake of the fines. 
Possibly the whole story is mythical. Either for want of money 
or from the difficulties attending the erection of a building on 
piles over a river bed, the Mansion House took fourteen years 
to complete, for it was not occupied until 1753, when the Lord 
Mayor was Sir Crisp Gascoigne, an ancestor of the Marquis of 
Salisbury. It was designed by Mr. George Lance, the Clerk of 
the Works of the City, and cost 71,000Z. — a large sum in those 
days. 

The exterior is so well known that it need not be here described. 
An immense attic extending over the whole building, and con- 
temptuously called ‘ the Mayor's Nest,’ was so unsightly that 
it had to be removed. The principal room, with its twenty-two 
Corinthian columns, is called ‘ the Egyptian Hall.’ Nearly every- 
one at a banquet, either out of a genuine desire for information 
or to start a conversation, asks his neighbour why this name was 
given to a chamber from which all Egyptian details are wanting. 
The only answer given is that the Egyptian Hall was designed by 
the Earl of Burlington from Vitruvius's description of an Egyptian 
chamber. 

As was written by an expert a few' years ago : 4 The large hall 
retains that mysterious subterranean appearance so peculiar to 
the architecture of that once-pow r erful and populous nation whose 
noble solid structures had their origin in the cave and developed 
that type of building into temple, monument and pyramid. The 
Egyptian Hall has all these attributes of solidity and grandeur 
and much of that mysterious dimness associated w ith the Egyptian 
architecture, which is only relieved and not removed by the 
brilliant east and west stained glass windows and the glow of 
brightness and colour used in the decoration.’ That is the techni- 
cal explanation of the name ‘ Egyptian Hall,’ and it must suffice. 
It was more than adequate for a friend of mine who, when we sat 
down to dine, was full of zeal and curiosity about the Egyptian 
Hall, but, before we rose, was alluding to it, more or less affec- 
tionately, as the 4 Jerusalem Chamber.’ 

Whatever be its style, its acoustic properties are negative and 
exasperating. At public meetings, when the platform is at one 
end, people hear pretty well. At banquets, when the host and 
principal speakers sit at the south side, the difficulty of hearing 
is appalling. Various devices have been tried to remedy this, but 
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without effect, and it still remains probably the worst hall acous- 
tically in all London. 

The marble statues in niches in the walls were purchased by 
the Corporation for 10,000/. at the Great Exhibition in 1851, and 
are the work of J. H. Foley, R.A., W. Calder Marshall, R.A., 
E. H. Baily, R.A., P. MacDowell, R.A., H. Weekes, R.A., Joseph 
Durham, A.R.A., William Theed, and other well-known sculptors. 
The stained glass windows placed there in 1886 represent (1) the 
signing of Magna Charta, (2) Queen Elizabeth proceeding by barge 
to the Tower, (3) the death of Wat Tyler, and (4) Edward the 
Sixth entering the City in state. 

In the Saloon, which, formerly an open court, was roofed over 
in 1796, are busts of King W T illiam the Fourth, Queen Victoria 
and the Prince Consort, the Duke of Kent, the Prince of Wales 
(Edward the Seventh), Lord Salisbury and others, and four his- 
torical panels in tapestry executed at the Windsor Tapestry Works, 
in which the late Duke of Albany (Prince Leopold) took a great 
interest. In the Long Parlour are plaster busts of Wellington and 
Nelson. It is said that at a luncheon there to the members of the 
Comedie Fran9aise on their first visit to London in 1879 an 
illustrious tragedienne, noticing these busts, got so annoyed that 
she was with difficulty restrained from leaving the room by way 
of protest against the bad taste of their having been exhibited on 
such an occasion. If they had been covered over for the day it 
might have only drawn the visitors’ attention to them and so 
made matters worse. A year or two later a beautiful representa- 
tion of Leda and the Swan in the Old Ball Room was by a 
concession to prudery boarded up for a whole year. W T hen the 
boards were removed hundreds of people visited the building to 
see what had been so jealously guarded from their eyes, though 
previously no one had ever taken any notice of the sculptured 
group. 

In the State Drawing Rooms portraits of George the Third, 
Queen Charlotte, Queen Caroline, and the Princess Charlotte, 
brought from the Art Gallery at Guildhall, have recently been 
hung. It is a curious fact that while the Mansion House is rich 
in sculpture it does not possess any painting of its own. The 
rooms have usually been hung with pictures taken by Lord Mayors 
from their own homes. 

On the same floor is the Mansion House Justice Room, where 
criminal justice is administered daily, either by the Lord Mayor 
or a brother alderman, assisted by a highly qualified legal staff. 
It was originally the laundry of the house. As Mr. Carl Hentschel, 
in an interesting lecture on the Mansion House, said : ‘ There 
the dirty linen of the public is now washed, where formerly the 
dirty linen of the Lord Mayor and hie household was cleansed 
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in private.’ Below the Justice Room are the cells where defen- 
dants are detained until their cases come on. If remanded or 
committed for trial, they are removed to prisons after the business 
is over. Some famous cases have been heard in the Justice 
Room at the Mansion House in the last fifty years and eminent 
members of the Bar have practised there. 

On the upper floors are the private apartments. These include 
an excellent ball-room built before the Egyptian Hall, where 
smaller and more enjoyable dances are held, the floor being 
perfect. In the State Bedroom there was once a bed which cost 
3000Z. ‘ The Courier,’ in 1824, said : ‘ It seems almost equal to 

the Great Bed at Ware in which we are told twenty-six butchers 
and their wives slept on the night of King William the Third’s 
Coronation.’ It was eventually sold by auction. 

The Kitchen is, naturally, a very important part of the 
Mansion House and has the same area as the Egyptian Hall. 
‘ It has a vaulted roof with square columns. On one side of the 
room are two open ranges, each of sufficient size to roast an entire 
ox. The vessels for boiling meat and vegetables can scarcely be 
called pots, but are better described as tanks, whilst the stewing 
range consists of a long broad iron pavement laid down over a 
series of furnaces and the spits look like huge cages formed of 
iron bars.’ (The City Press, May 19, 1897.) 

The Plate Pantry is well worth a visit, for the Mansion House 
possesses a large assortment of plate good, bad and indifferent. 
A piece of plate of some kind is added every year as a souvenir 
of the Mayoralty, and it varies in taste and -workmanship. Only 
three of four pieces bear dates prior to the Great Fire in 1666. 
One is a small chalice or cup with the inscription ‘ The gift of 
Robert Christopher, Clothworker, late one of ye Secondaries of 
ye Compters 1662.’ 

Of three silver tankards dated 1593 the following description 
is given : k In the reign of Queen Elizabeth Sir Bevis Bulmer Kt. 
became famous by working a vein of silver at Coombe Martin in 
Devonshire. He gave “ a rich and fayer cup ” to the Rt. Hon. 
William Earl of Bath with a long inscription in verse and another 
with a cover to Sir Richard Martin, Lord Mayor, to continue to 
the said Citie for ever. The latter weighed 137 oz. and bore the 
following rhyming inscription : 

“ When waterworks in Broaken Wliarfe 
At first erected weare 
And Bevis Bulmer with his Art, 

The waters ’gun to reare 

Dispersed 1 in earth dyd lie 

Since all beginning old 

In place called Comb where Martin longe 

Had hid me in his molde. 
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I did no service on the Earth 
But no man set me free 
Till Bulmer by his skill and change 
Bid frame me this to be. * ' 

Anno Nostrae Redemtionis 1593 
Reginis Virginis 35 

Ricardo Martin Militi : iterum Mayori sive, dice secunda civitatis 
London.’ Sir Richard Martin was Lord Mayor in 1588 and 
1593. Three covered silver tankards of different sizes, bearing 
inscriptions testifying that they were given by Sir Bevis Bulmer, 
still exist at the Mansion House ; but the largest cup of all 
— that with the inscription — has disappeared. It may have 
been destroyed in the Fire or ‘ accepted by ’ one of the Stuart 
kings, who were all connoisseurs of the plate of the Corporation 
and the Guilds. 

An even more interesting cup, dated 1772, has this 
inscription : 

‘ This cup presented by the City to Alderman Oliver for joining with 
other Magistrates in the release of a Freeman who was arrested by order 
of the House of Commons and in a warrant for imprisoning the messenger 
who had arrested the Citizen and refused to give bail, is by him deposited 
in the Mansion House to remain there a public memorial of the honour 
which his fellow Citizens have done him and the claim they have on him 
to persevere in his duties. March 1772.’ 

The liberty of the Press probably dates from that episode, 
for the freeman arrested was a printer who had dared to print 
and publish the debates of the House. Among the 4 other 
Magistrates ' referred to in the inscription was the famous John 
Wilkes, but he got off scotfree, while both the Lord Mayor 
(Brass Crosby) and Alderman Oliver were arrested and confined 
in the Tower. Another cup records a domestic entertainment 
of some interest ; it is inscribed : 

' Presented to 

The Right double. Samuel Wilson. 

Lord Mayor of London, 
to commemorate an entertainment given b\ 

His Lordship and the Lady Mayoress 
in the Egyptian Hall m the Mansion House 
on the 5th day of April 1839. 
to His Lordship's family 

at which One hundred and eleven Member?* attended 
and m remembrance alike of the splendour and hospitality 
of the scene 

and of the great kindness shown 
b\ the Lord M a \ or and the Lady Mayoress 
to their guests.’ 

The S. S. Collar worn by the Lord Mayor dates from 1535 
and the pendant Badge from 1007, the erystal Sceptre from the 
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fifteenth century, and the present Mace — the latest of four — 
from 1735. One of the many swords is enclosed in a pearl 
scabbard presented by Queen Elizabeth. On visits of the 
Sovereign to the City, the Lord Mayor hands this Sword to His 
Majesty at the boundary. 

In the Servants’ Hall over the fireplace is this inscription under 
date 1753 : 

‘ Rules of the Hall. 

Swear not. Lie not. Neither repeat old grievances. 

Whoever eats or drinks in this Hall with his hat on shall forfeit 
sixpence or ride the Wooden Horse.’ 

The ‘ Wooden Horse ’ is a long pole. This the offender was 
made to stride and be carried in derision round the hall by a 
footman at each end. The alternative punishment — the for- 
feiture of sixpence — was generally more acceptable. 

The Mansion House has no stables of its own, but the Cor- 
poration possess commodious stables — and now a garage — and a 
‘ pound ’ for lost animals in Whitecross Street, adjacent to the 
famous Church of St. Giles's, Cripplegate, where Oliver Cromwell 
was married and Milton is buried. There the famous State Coach 
is kept. It is only used once a year, on Lord Mayor's Day, when, 
drawn by six horses, the new Chief Magistrate, with his Chaplain 
and the Sword and Mace Bearers, rides in it from Guildhall to 
the Law Courts and back. The coach was built in 1757. Its 
panels were painted by Cipriani. Its harness is very massive 
and the coach weighs between three and four tons. (The City 
Press, October 29, 1890.) The ordinary State Coach is hired for 
the year. Most of the recent Lord Mayors have possessed a 
motor car of their own, and the State Coach is only used on cere- 
monial occasions in and near the City. 

As the Lord Mayor has many official capacities, his costume 
varies as the functions demand. At the Coronation he has a 
special robe copied from the portraits of his predecessors when 
vested for this great and all-important solemnity. Whenever 
the Sovereign or when a foreign monarch or head of State visits 
the City, the Lord Mayor wears a crimson velvet robe of State 
only differing in a few details from that assigned to earls and 
fastened with gold cords and tassels. On occasions of lesser 
state the Lord Mayor appears in a black and gold robe, such as 
is worn by the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice, the 
Master of the Rolls, the Lords Justices, and other high dignitaries. 
This he invariably wears when he goes to St. Paul's Cathedral, 
where he has a special stall or throne, over which the State Sword 
is suspended, on the left side of the choir. The same robe is 
used at his attendance at the City churches, in all of which there 
is a Lord Mayor’s pew with a sword-stand, in a socket of which 
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the Sword is inserted. At the Sessions of the Central Criminal 
Court, at meetings of the Corporation, and when presiding in the 
Justice Room he wears a violet robe trimmed with sable. On 
Saints' days and very special occasions a scarlet robe with fur 
takes the place of the violet. As he is the head of the Lieutenancy, 
he uses its uniform on military occasions. 

It would require an article all to itself to describe in any 
detail all the functions which the Lord Mayor discharges. While 
the first Mayor, Henry Fitz Alwyn, took office in 1189 and filled 
it for twenty-five years, a modern Lord Mayor finds a single year 
sufficient for his health and all his activities and more than suffi- 
cient for his cheque-book, however rich he may be. His official 
stipend of 10,000/. is always largely exceeded. The famous 
Richard Whittington was Mayor three times, but not in successive 
years. His dates are 1396, 1397, and 1400. The equally dis- 
tinguished William Walworth preceded him in 1380. The first 
Mayor to whom the title of ‘ Lord Mayor ’ was given was Thomas 
Legge, w r ho w’as Chief Magistrate in 1554. He was an ancestor 
of the Earl of Dartmouth, who is proud of the fact. Some thirty 
years ago two well-known Earls, both still living, suggested the 
holding of a dinner at the Mansion House at w hich peers 
and others descended, like themselves, from Mayors and Lord 
Mayors might assemble. It, however, came to nothing. Possibly 
some of the proposed guests were not willing to avow their descent 
from merchant princes of the past ! Within the last sixty 
years only two Lord Mayors have been re-elected — viz., Mr. 
William Cubitt, M.P., the famous builder, who served in 1861-2, 
and Sir Robert Nicholas Fowler, M.P., who served in 1884 and 
again for the latter half of 1885, his successor (Mr. Alderman 
Nottage) having died in office. While the latter is the only 
Lord Mayor who has died at the Mansion House within living 
memory, births there are equally infrequent. A grandson was 
bom to Lord Mayor Cotton in 1876, but there have been no 
births there since. The eldest daughter of Lord Bearsted (Sir 
Marcus Samuel) was married in the Egyptian Hall by the Chief 
Rabbi in 1903. In Lord Marshall’s mayoralty in 1919 his little 
granddaughter was christened by a Wesleyan minister in one of 
the State Drawing Rooms. 

The Lord Mayor takes precedence of every subject of the 
Crown within the City. Outside he is accorded the precedence of 
a Privy Councillor. It w r as a misunderstanding of these arrange- 
ment which led twenty-five years ago to momentary friction 
between the Chief Magistrate and the Benchers of the Middle 
Temple. The Temple is no part of the City, and therefore the 
Lord Mayor has no special precedence within its precincts. 
That is now thoroughly understood and the parties are on 
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the best of terms. The Lord Mayor is accorded the pass word 
of the Tower, signed by the King himself, and no troops go 
through the City — except four or five specially exempted regi- 
ments — without applying for and receiving his consent. He is 
the first Commissioner of Oyer and Terminer at the Central 
Criminal Court, and when there takes precedence of the judges, 
sitting in the chair of State. Of course there are only one or two 
formal occasions when this right is exercised. The Lord Mayor 
is also ‘ Admiral of the Port of London.’ In 1919 Lord Marshall, 
then Lord Mayor, witnessed the River Pageant in that capacity, 
an Admiralty barge being placed at his disposal by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief at the Nore. There was an amusing search 
among precedents as to what dress he was to wear and what flag 
to fly, but I forget what was eventually settled, though everything 
passed off with the greatest harmony and without treading on 
anyone’s toes. Being the head of the Lieutenancy of the City, 
the Lord Mayor nominates the members of that body. Down to 
twenty years ago he could fill every vacancy among the Lieu- 
tenancy which arose in his year of office. Now only one in three 
vacancies is filled, and the regulations get more and more restric- 
tive every year. These altered arrangements are not confined 
to the City, but prevail in every county in the kingdom. 

A good deal might be written of Mansion House Funds, 
which in half a century have amounted in all to ten millions 
sterling, but space prevents it. I think I have established my 
submission that the Mansion House from its least known side 
is not uninteresting. Though I have worked in it daily for 
forty-six years, I do not yet seem to know it as thoroughly as it 
deserves to be known. 


William J. Sotjlsby. 
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THE JEWISH WORLD PROBLEM 

Among the many vital questions which the war has forced into 
prominence is that of the relations of the Jews to the political, 
social and industrial life of other nations and the influence of 
Judaism upon the affairs of the world. At the great Zionist 
meeting at the Albert Hall on July 12, 1920, Rabbi Silver said 
that * A wave of anti-Semitism is sweeping over the world. . . . 
The war has upset the world, and the Jew always suffers from an 
upheaval.’ The term ‘ anti-Semite ’ is a misnomer, and at the 
present time the most active manifestation of ‘ anti-Semitism ’ 
is the attack of the Zionists on the liberties of the Palestinians. 
While I can see no evidence of the world ‘ wave ’ to which the 
American Rabbi referred, there are signs of an awakening to a 
danger long foreseen — the danger of the assertion by veiled 
methods of Judaic control over national and international policy 
and economics. There are at most fourteen millions of Jews in 
the world, and while taking into full account the great ability, 
energy, and organising power of a tribal section of the people of 
Israel, the least instructed observer of events and tendencies must 
be aware that this trivial minority of the human race, equal in 
number to the Koreans, is now wielding authority in this and 
other countries which would be excessive if it were wholly resident 
in one of them. ‘ Wars,* as a Jewish writer has proclaimed, ‘ are 
the Jew’s harvests,’ and although the catastrophic ‘ upheaval ’ 
has brought unparalleled suffering upon mankind from which Jews 
have not been exempt, it has conferred disproportionate wealth 
upon them and has enhanced their powers for good or evil. Inci- 
dentally it has led to an access of arrogance which all sober- 
minded Jews must regret. 

It was inevitable that the world war should stimulate in- 
vestigation of Jewish proceedings. The uncanny pre-knowledge 
existing in some circles and the preparations to exploit it, the 
awful tragedy of Russia and the desperate attempt to repeat it in 
Hungary, the congregation of Jews in Paris during the delibera- 
tions of the Supreme Council and the complexion of certain 
provisions in the Treaties, some economic phenomena baffling 
explanation, the revolutionary movement here and elsewhere of 
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which a German Jew has been made the apostle, the tell-tale 
reticence of a part of the Press in relation to certain subjects — all 
these symptoms and many more undoubtedly started a train of 
thought which persists. 

Meanwhile, some light is forthcoming where much seemed 
inscrutable. The Protocols were first published by Messrs. Eyre 
and Spottiswoode and quickly became unprocurable until reissued 
by the patriotic Society of ‘ Britons. 5 A fresh translation was 
produced by Messrs. Small, Maynard & Co., of Boston, Mass., with 
valuable pieces justificatives bearing on the authenticity of these 
amazing documents, together with some closely related evidence 
taken by the Overman (Senate) Committee. The Protocols are 
obviously a compilation from many sources — not all Jewish — 
intended for the use of secret societies, and anyone with access to 
them could turn them to account for a special temporary purpose. 
Mrs. Webster has shown that they almost literally reproduce the 
tenets of revolutionists of the eighteenth century, and they would 
naturally be revised from time to time as circumstances dictated. 
No one who reads them carefully can fail to realise their diabolical 
cleverness and their profound knowledge of human weaknesses. 
Forgers are unable to secure the accuracy of their forecasts, and 
most of the prophecies in the Protocols stand fulfilled before our 
eyes. It has been well said that if their compilers wished to bring 
the edition made public by Nilus in 1905 up to date, it would be 
necessary only to replace the recurring ‘ We will 5 by the past 
tense. Mrs. Webster’s theory of ‘ a revised programme of 
illuminised Freemasonry formulated by a Jewish Lodge of the 
Order 5 holds the field and is confirmed by a large mass of the 
recorded opinions of Jewish authorities. The keynote of the 
Protocols is contempt of Gentile character and brain-power, and 
the ultimate aim set forth, the establishment of a Ruler of the 
House of David by means of a world revolution, which, to Gentile 
readers, has seemed wildly impossible, might strongly appeal to 
young Jewish neophytes of an illuminised Lodge who accepted 
literally the promises of the Hebrew Prophets. 1 

In her remarkable study of the French Revolution, Mrs. 
Webster inevitably revealed some Jewish activities, which entailed 
a partial boycott of a work of great historical importance. World 
Revolution , which followed, is being similarly banned, although 
it throws a flood of light upon the past history of the revolutionary 
movements which now threaten Christian civilisation. It is 
perhaps characteristic of British mentality to ridicule the idea of 
a world conspiracy and to underrate the power of secret organisa- 

1 More evidence as to the origins of the Protocols will some day be available, though 
Nilus is not likely to have survived the Bolshevik fury ; but the origins are of less 
importance than the subject-matter with the world warnings which it conveys. 
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tions in which Orientals excel. The failure of the Western mind 
to fathom the depths of Eastern intrigue lies at the root of the 
Jewish Problem. 

World Revolution is a calm and laborious analysis of masses of 
material, partly from Jewish sources and leading to certain 
definite conclusions, which it is madness to ignore. No one who 
has not conscientiously examined the abundant evidence on 
which Mrs. Webster relies and other revelations to which I shall 
refer can claim the right to reject the warning which she im- 
pressively conveys. The words of Joseph de Maistre written in 
1811 — ‘Si ces hommes comprenaient la revolution aujourd’hui, elle 
finirait demain ’ — embody a profound truth. Knowledge is the 
greatest safeguard of mankind against evil, and here as elsewhere 
strenuous and successful efforts are being made to deny knowledge 
in relation to vital matters to the people who now hold the reins 
of power. There has never been a time when the truth was so 
difficult of attainment, or when insidious propaganda, inspired 
for definite purposes, was so rampant and so deadly. The sinister 
instructions given in the Protocols, based upon a startling apprecia- 
tion of the weak points in Gentile human nature, supply a coherent 
explanation. 

The revolutionary movement in this country is mainly founded 
on the principles which Karl Marx stole from earlier revolu- 
tionaries and elaborated for British consumption. Working men’s 
colleges educate future labour leaders on the preposterous borrowed 
fallacies of das Kapital and the ‘ communist manifesto .’ Socialist 
Sunday schools teach little children the accursed tenets of the 
* class w r ar 1 and fill their tender minds wdth the soul-destroying 
doctrines of hate and of treachery to their fellow -men. Here is a 
specimen of the ‘ new- ideology * said to have been ‘ created ’ by 
the working classes, though it w'as contemptuously flung at their 
heads by a bourgeois German Jew 1 : 

I think I would be right in saying that you might enter the service of 
the enemy for a definite purpose of assisting the revolutionary movement 
by getting information. . . . You might for example take a gaffer’s job, 
or a manager’s job or a secret service job ; in a word, you would be doing 
quite a good thing by taking any kind of job if it was done to assist the 
revolutionary movement. 

Conceive the kind of citizen that such teaching might produce ! 
And here is an example of the songs taught to infants : 

We belong to the Red Flag Legion 

And we’re makers and breakers of life ; 

Strong arms of the arm and the hammer, 

We care not a damn for the strife. 

1 It has of course been stated that Marx waa not brought up in the Jewish 
religion, which is irrelevant to the Jewish Problem. 
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Though we run all the stockyards and dockyards, 

Railroads and sweatshops as well, 

We can chuck it and go on our benders, 

And send our dear masters to hell . 1 

Now, if the leaders and the rank and file of manual labour were 
aware of the truth about Marx as Mrs. Webster has plainly stated 
it, might they not have rejected their Jewish apostle with con- 
tumely ? The facts are very simple. Marx was a prince of 
plagiarists, the sources of whose theories and even popular catch- 
words Mrs. Webster traces. He was financed by the German 
capitalist Engels, of Manchester, whose fortune was based on the 
negation of all the principles in which he pretended to believe, and 
‘ he was an impostor from the beginning.’ He never show r ed the 
smallest sympathy for the British working classes, whom he 
described as ‘ swinehounds,’ and he never did a stroke of manual 
labour in his life. He was an agent of Pan-Germanism, used by 
his masters to further their objects, and he did what he could to 
ensure the downfall of France in 1870-71, and to advocate rebellion 
in Ireland in German interests. Were it possible to set before our 
honest workers the life-story of this false and contemptible person, 
they might well revise their opinion of * the charter of freedom of 
the workers of the world.’ Unhappily it is quite impossible to 
bring before them this necessary knowledge, and it is only now 
that the truth about the effects of Marxism applied to the hapless 
Russian working classes can no longer be concealed. Why an 
excess of propagandist energy in the one case and of calculated 
reticence or falsehood in the other have so long prevailed will be 
understood by all readers of the Protocols and World Revolution. 

The war disclosed co-operation between Judaism and Prusso- 
German interests unexpected in this country, w'here the Juden- 
hetze was believed to be a living force. Among the most im- 
portant passages in Mrs. Webster’s book are those in w’hich she 
explains ‘ the definite alliance between Prussianism and Jewry ’ 
which she dates from 1866. If Treitschke could write that ‘ the 
Jew is our misfortune,’ the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung was able 
to declare, since the war, that there is ‘ no contradiction between 
the desiderata of the Jews and German interests.’ Bakunin, the 
Russian anarchist, was within the mark when he wrote in 1872 : 
‘ The dream of the Socialists who swear by the head of Marx is 
the German hegemony, is German omnipotence, at first intellectual 
and moral and later on material.’ During and since the war, our 
‘ Socialists who swear by the head of Marx ’ have consistently 
evinced German sympathies. The relations between Germany 
and organised Jewry are still obscure in many respects ; but they 

1 The Red Army , a collection of songs for use in the Proletarian schools. There 
is now a large literature of this class rooking with the abominable doctrines which Marx 
oopied from ex-commissary ‘ Gracchus ’ Babeuf, himself a plagiarist on a large scale. 

3h2 
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have already exercised an influence too little realised, and if they 
continue they are destined to play a powerful part in the future 
affairs of the world. In 1914, Prussianised Germany stood 
revealed, and Carlyle's theory of a ‘ noble, patient, deep, pious 
Germany,’ which survived even at this late date, dissolved into 
thin air. Whether Carlyle, in this as in so many of his confident 
judgments, was wrong, or whether Prussian influences, in alliance 
with those of Jewry, had modified the national character and 
policy, is not certain ; but Prussian and Jewish principles and 
methods have much in common. The following sentiments seem 
eminently Prussian ; but they correctly interpret the attitude of 
the Zionists towards the Palestinians. 

‘According to the laws of nature, right lies in might. . . . The word 
<% right ” is an abstract idea, unsusceptible of proof. The word means 
nothing more than : Give me what I desire so that I may have evidence 
that I am stronger than you.' ( Protocol I.) 

The influence of the Jews in the French Revolution, which the 
Protocols claim as their work, and in the earlier subversive move- 
ments may never be completely unravelled ; but, as regards their 
role in the later upheavals, there is no better witness than Disraeli. 
In Coningsby , Sidonia is made to foretell the revolution then 
impending in Germany, in which the Jew Lassalle took a leading 
part. 

That mighty revolution, which is at this moment preparing in Germany 
and which will be in fact a greater and a second Reformation, and of which 
so little is as yet known in England, is entirely developing under the auspices 
of the Jews , 1 who almost monopolise the professorial chairs of Germany. 

The ‘second Reformation,’ of 1848, as Mrs. Webster points out, 

‘ inaugurated the emancipation of the Jews in Germany as surely 
as 1790 had inaugurated it in France,’ and four years before the 
event Disraeli was aware of what was coming. Of Sidonia, his 
creator writes that 

no Minister of State had such communication with secret agents and spies. 
... He held relations with all the clever outcasts of the world. The 
catalogue of his acquaintances in the shape of Greeks, Armenians, secret 
Jews, Tartars, Gypsies, wandering Poles and Carbonari would throw a 
curious light on those subterranean agencies of which the world in general 
knows so little, but which exercise so great an influence on public events. 

Travelling round Europe on a financial mission, Sidonia finds 
Jews in power in Russia, Spain, France, and Prussia. In Tancred , 
which gives a vivid idea of Eastern and especially Hebrew ways 
of thought, he is somewhat in the background, but is felt as a 
power throughout. It is he who opens the door of ‘ the great 
Eastern mystery ’ to the hero by his agent Resso, ‘ the only 
banker in Syria,’ who ‘ really ruled Syria before the expulsion of 
the Egyptians. ... I applied to Metternich about him, and 

1 The italics are mine. 
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besides that he is mine.’ He is, therefore, charged to supply 
Tancred with * as much gold as would make the right-hand lion 
on the first step of the throne of Solomon.’ It is Sidonia who 
says : ‘ What is individual character but the personification of 
race ? ’ While Besso declares : ‘We have our share of the 
government of the world,’ to which Tancred is made to reply : 
‘ It seems to me that you govern every land except your own.’ 
Fakredeen, who symbolises Eastern intrigue, is the foil to Tancred, 
the heir of an historic house seeking peace of mind ‘ in the land 
of inspiration ’ where ‘ some celestial quality must for ever linger,’ 
and the book ends with his fervent declaration of love to the 
Jewish ‘ Rose of Sharon ’ interrupted by the unexpected arrival 
of the Duke and Duchess of Bellamont at Jerusalem. 

No one who wishes to grasp the Jewish Problem should fail to 
read Disraeli’s novels . 1 In them we see the power of the Jew in 
world politics plainly indicated ; but perhaps their greatest 
lesson is the persistency and the force of racial characteristics. 
Macaulay, in his closely argued appeal against the ‘ civil dis- 
abilities ’ of the Jews, perfectly recognised the ‘ political power ’ 
they wielded even in his day. ‘ They possess it ; and as long as 
they are allowed to accumulate large fortunes, they must possess 
it.’ But in one of those ad captandum analogies which serve only 
to mislead, he asserted that ‘ if all the red-haired men in Europe ’ 
had been subjected to the same ill-treatment as the Jews have 
experienced in the past, they would have developed the same 
tendencies. The absolute disregard, here implied, of the vital 
principle of race disqualifies Macaulay as a judge of the Jewish 
Problem. 

To most Gentiles, the idea of Jews — the greatest capitalists in 
the world — assuming a Revolutionary role has naturally appeared 
inconceivable, That ‘ We must follow a programme of violence and 
hypocrisy, not only for the sake of profit, but for the sake of victory ’ 
(Protocol I.) has seemed unthinkable. As Disraeli pointed out : 

The native tendency of the Jewish race, who are justly proud of their 
blood, is against the doctrine of the equality of man. They have also 
another characteristic, the faculty of acquisition. . . . Thus it will be seen 
that all the tendencies of the Jewish race are conservative. Their bias is 
to religion, property and natural aristocracy . 2 

This statement correctly describes the attitude of many Jews who 
are true citizens of the countries of their adoption ; but it is also 
Disraeli who declared that 

the natural equality of men and the abrogation of property are proclaimed 
by the secret societies who form provisional governments , and men of Jewish 

1 I confess that these novels made little impression upon me in my young days. It 
was the late Sir George Birdwood — a ripe Oriental scholar — who first begged me to 
study them seriously. 

* i/e of Lord George Bentinck, quoted m World Revolution. 
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race are found at the head of every one of them. The people of God co- 
operate with atheists ; the most skilful accumulators of wealth ally them- 
selves with communists ; the peculiar and chosen race touch the hand of 
all the scum and low castes of Europe 1 1 

The fact is that ‘ our terrible power of the purse ’ 2 * can be used 
secretly alike to provide and to hide the machinery of revolutions, 
while it is Gentile capital that suffers from their effects. 

The two most momentous events of the Great War were the 
Battle of the Marne and the destruction of the Russian Army, 
followed by its reconstruction with Chinese mercenary auxiliaries 
for the purposes of the Bolshevik Terror. The devotion of the 
Tsar to the cause of the Allies, the unexpectedly rapid mobilisa- 
tion, and the invasion of East Prussia denied to the German 
General Staff the forces necessary for the great coup which had 
been laboriously planned, and the fine counter -stroke of General 
Joffre reduced the Germans to a partial defensive and wrecked 
their confident hopes of a short and triumphant campaign. The 
Russian Army, after the shattering defeat of its northern wing at 
Tannenberg, fought on with dogged determination in spite of 
grave defects of equipment, which the Allies at huge cost strove to 
make good. That Army was never in a better condition than when 
it became vital to German interests to destroy it. The result we 
know. The victory of the Allies w r as postponed, involving a ruinous 
expenditure of life and treasure. 

Until the secret history of Russia has been unravelled — if that 
is ever possible — w r e shall never know all that lies behind this 
catastrophe. Disraeli hints at the existence of Jewish pow r er in 
Russia long before the World W T ar ; but it is impossible to dis- 
entangle the German from the Judaic influence. The complete 
wrecking of Russia could not, how r ever, have been the object of 
the General Staff. On the fall of the Duma, the Jewish orator 
Kerensky obtained a brief spell of power, which he utilised to 
issue decrees exactly calculated to demoralise the Russian Army. 
His subsequent relations with the party of open violence which 
displaced him, though still obscure, were peculiarly suspicious. 
He was supposed to be in hiding for some time ; but no efforts 
to capture him seem to have been made, and he was easily able to 
escape to England, where he was received by the Prime Minister. 
Bolshevism is of course the political system, compiled by Marx 
for popular consumption, with some added Judaic features. 

There is much ... in the fact that bo many Jews are Bolsheviks, in 
the fact that the ideals of Bolshevism at many points are consonant with 
the finest idealg of Judaism. 8 

1 Ibid. 

* Herzl, The Jewish State. 

1 The Jewish Chronicle, April 4, 1919. 
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The personnel of the Bolshevik Government — so-called — which 
has assassinated Russia and is responsible for an unparalleled loss 
of human life and immeasurable human suffering, has, from first 
to last, been mainly supplied by Jews. The chosen emblem of 
Bolshevism is the five-pointed Zionist star. The agony of Russia 
is written large in the pages of the Protocols , where Russia is 
indicated by name as an obstacle to be broken down, and 

to sum up our system of shackling the Goy Governments of Europe, we 
will show our power to one of them by assassination and terrorism. ( Pro- 
tocol VII.) 

From us emanates an all-embracing terror. ( Protocol IX.) 

Lists of the ruling commissaries have been published in America 
by Mr. Ford and by the ‘ Association Unity of Russia,’ which 
doubtless contain inaccuracies ; but the fact remains that then- 
complexion is dominantly Jewish and that the Soviet is 
distinctly a Judaic invention. 1 Trotsky (Bronstein) has been 
throughout the active genius of the Terror, and the organiser of 
the Chinese and Red forces by which it has been carried out. 
The parentage of Lenin — the dreamer of dreams and the author 
of impossible manifestoes — is not clear ; but his wife is stated to 
be a Jewess, and he has issued proclamations in Yiddish. The 
Germans have admitted responsibility for sending Lenin to 
Russia with large funds ; but far more remains to be explained. 
Who devised the most deadly plot ever conceived ? Why, as 
General Knox reported on February 5, 1919, were two Jews, 
Vanien and Safarof, who afterwards instigated the foul murder of 
the Imperial family, sent with Lenin through Germany 1 Above 
all, why did the plot extend to America, whence Trotsky im- 
mediately started after proclaiming that ‘ I stand forth the world’s 
greatest internationalist. I shall rule Russia * 1 Why did large 
numbers of Jew-s from the East End of New York follow r Bronstein 
to appear as well-placed commissaries ? 2 And when he w r as 
arrested by the British authorities at Halifax, whence came the 
influence which procured his release ? The destruction of Russia 
was not a sudden idea on the part of the German General Staff. 

1 Quotations can easily be multiplied to prove that the assassination of Russia was 
claimed as a Jewish achievement so long as the fiction of its success could be main- 
tained. Mr. Zangwill has selected Trotsky as one of the glories of his race. (The 
Jewish Chronicle, February 17, 1920.) 4 The Revolution set creative forces free, and 

see what a large company of Jews were available for immediate sendee. . . . Jews 
are to be found among the trusted leaders and the routine workers of all those 
(Russian) revolutionary parties. Rabbi Magnes.’ (The Jewish Forum, February 1919.) 
4 Without exaggeration it may be said that the great Russian social revolution was indeed 
accomplished by the hands of the Jews.’ (Mr. Cohan, the Communist, April, 1919.) 
* A Jew, Goldberg, is chief over hundreds of Russian generals . . . Jews in every 
department in every office ... A Jew at the head of the labour army . . . Jews 
controlling the medical, political and culture departments.’ (The Jewish Foruard, 
Chicago, quoted by the Dearborn Independent). 

* Evidence given in the U.S. Senate Report on Bolshevik propaganda. 
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It was a well-planned conspiracy, and ‘ a large company of Jews 
was available for immediate service.’ 1 Precisely the same pheno- 
menon appeared in Buda Pesth, where it has never been pretended 
that the whole Red movement was not dominated by Jews led by 
Bela Kun (Cohen), who established a Terror exactly like those in 
Russia and Ireland. Bela Kun was subsequently sent by Lenin, 
or Trotsky, to the Crimea, where he is reported to have caused 
25,000 people to be executed. The sudden accession of Jews to 
power in Russia and Hungary was an astounding portent. 

A volume could be wTitten upon the reaction of Bolshevism 
in this country, where powerful influences were obviously at work 
to create sympathy with the directors of the Terror in Russia, 
Hungary, and Ireland. Litvinoff was an honoured guest at a 
Labour Conference at Nottingham masquerading as a Slav. 
Would our working men have welcomed him if they had known 
that he was a German Jew* of the name of Finckelstein ? As soon 
as the Government allowed the so-called commercial mission 
to establish itself in London under Kamineff (Rosenfeld), who 
proved impossible, and subsequently under Krassin (Goldgarb). 
intercommunications between it and the more advanced elements 
of Labour became fast and furious. A ‘ Council of Action ’ was 
set up on advice received, and the title recalls that of the ‘ Inner 
Actions Council,’ a Junta of seven which controls the international 
Jewish organisations ; w hile Soviets (Kahals) were duly nominated 
in many places. Funds in considerable amounts were made avail- 
able, and it was possible to sell the jewels of murdered Russians in 
Hatton Garden for propaganda purposes. The foreign policy 
suddenly developed by Labour leaders — the ‘ Hands ofl Russia ’ 
cry, when there was no idea of further aid to the White forces, the 
bitter antagonism showm to Poland, and the solicitude on behalf 
of the Red revolutionaries in Hungary and Ireland — provides food 
for reflection. The manual workers had no chance of learning 
the truth, and were the dupes of German-Judaic propaganda. 

In America alone has there been a careful investigation of the 
Jewish Problem. Mr. Ford, for reasons which must have been 
cogent, has devoted his energy to inquiries which have led to the 
most amazing results. The Dearborn Independent — an excellent 
weekly paper issued at 10 cents — has, since May 22, 1920, regularly 
published a two-page article of extraordinary interest. 2 It is 
impossible to give any adequate idea of the mass of detailed 
information thus brought together. There are apparently about 
3,300,000 Jews in America ; but accurate figures are unattainable, 
because the people who loudly proclaim themselves a nation have, 
there as here, succeeded in preventing the registration of their 

1 See footnote (*) on p. 895. 

* Forty -two of these article* have been reprinted in two pamphlet* at 25 cent* each. 
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nationality on entry. 1 Mr. Ford’s paper provides an exhaustive 
analysis of the effects of the principles of the Protocols translated 
into action in the United States. The extent of the control by 
Jews of certain great industries and the methods by which it has 
been obtained, the operations in land estate in New York with 
the capture of Fifth Avenue, and the various organisations by 
which power is asserted are lucidly explained. The open attack 
on Christianity is powerfully exposed. In many schools the use 
of the Bible and of Christian hymns has been banned. A War 
Department circular stating that the type of officer required for 
the new Armies was ‘ a Christian gentleman ’ had to be with- 
drawn and ‘ a courteous gentleman ’ substituted. The proposal 
to use a cross upon the chaplain’s uniform was immediately 
attacked and defeated. The climax was perhaps reached when 
the President, who had incautiously associated scholarship with 
‘ the religion of Jesus Christ ’ in a University address, was forced 
to make a humble apology to Mr. Bernstein, which was published 
in the Jewish Press with the heading : ‘ He did not mean it.’ 
The ‘Jewish Records ’ for the year 5668 (1907-8), establish the 
connexion between the abolition of Christianity and Jewish 
requirements. 

Perhaps the most noticeable feature of the year in America has been 
the demand in certain quarters for the complete secularisation of the 
public institutions in the country, what may be termed the demand of the 
Jews for their jull constitutional life , 2 

This peaceful attack on Christianity, inaugurated by the B’nai 
BTith, must be compared with the martyrdom of the Church in 
Russia, which was checked only by the intense animosity which it 
aroused among the peasants and working classes. The Protocols 
give plain warning of both. 

The assertion of control over a great part of the American 
Press is well illustrated by the story of the successful fight of the 
late Mr. Gordon Bennett in which the weapon of advertisements 
was shamelessly used and was cleverly turned against the Jewish 
aggressors. The whole question of the absorption of theatrical 
enterprises and the cinema business into great Trusts and the 


1 This and the extensive adoption of ‘cover names’ have effectively obscured 
Jewish activities m many directions. A Jew charged in America with an atrocious 
murder was described as * a pert little Englishman,’ and a recent inquiry in a British 
court of justice as to the nationality of an offender was bitterly resented. A French 
or a German name ib not recognised as that of a Jew ; but, when a German assumes a 
Slav name, Jewish nationality is generally present. Thus Apfelbaum (Zmovieff, 
member of Council and President of the Communist Congress at Baku), Sobelsohn 
(Radok, one of the high priests of propaganda), and many others are disguised, while 
many German and French revolutionary internationalists of Jewish nationality are 
not identitiod as such m this country. 

* The italics are mine. 
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way in which ‘ popular * songs are produced and exploited is care- 
fully examined. It is shown that the films industry is almost 
exclusively in Jewish hands, and a writer in the Brooklyn Eagle 
is able to state : 

Tlie reels are reeking with filth. They are slimy with sex plays. They 
are overlapping one another with crime . 1 

Mr. Ford does not confine his examination to purely domestic 
matters, and he has the advantage of evidence given in official 
inquiries which never reaches this country. His account of the 
cotton transactions at the outset of the war, of the use of ‘ Gentile 
fronts,’ of the Polish question, of the sudden rise to power of Jews 
in Germany 2 after the deposition of the Kaiser and their subse- 
quent partial retirement, of the abrogation of the Russian Com- 
mercial Treaty in the time of President Taft, and of other world 
affairs is profoundly instructive. No one who has not read this 
admirable series of articles can form a just appreciation of the 
magnitude of the Jewish Problem. 

That Problem may be briefly stated. Distributed over most 
Western countries, with a marked concentration in Russia and 
America, is an exceedingly able, ambitious and power-loving 
Oriental race, cherishing old traditions, inspired by ideals which 
may conflict with Gentile polity, more united than other peoples, 
and claiming a distinct and peculiar nationhood. The Jews are 
not only well organised in most of the countries of their adoption, 
but they are internationally organised for purposes of their own. 
Their influence in national and international affairs is largely 
unknown to the Gentile world and has been carefully developed in 
recent years . 8 Is such influence, so exercised, compatible with 
democratic institutions ? Can the Gentile nations indefinitely 
tolerate a double citizenship wielding powers independent of 
constitutional Governments, and at the same time swaying the 
affairs of the world in conjunction with sectional organisations, 
often of a revolutionary character ? 4 

In this country, and in others, there are many Jews who are 
loyal and valued citizens ; but, whenever they have proclaimed 

1 Compare Protocol XIV. : ‘ In countries so-called advanced, wo have created 
insane, dirty and disgusting literature.’ 

* This distinctly proves the existence of pre-arrangements. 

* The story of the reorganisation of American banking efle< ted by Mr I'uul War- 
burg, who is not an American citizen, is astounding. Lord Uryce has recently drawn 
attention to the grave dangers that may arise from the operations of international 
finance. (Address at Williamstown, Mass., August 6, 1921.) 

4 The Socialists who were expelled from the Assembly of the State of New York 
were all Jews, and in the evideme against them a book in Yiddish published by the 
‘Jewish Socialist Federation of America’ was adduced. This book states that 
‘ Working men cannot depend on peaceful evolution ; they must prepare for revolution 
and elaas dictatorship.’ 
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their solidarity with their adopted States, they have been sub- 
jected to violent attacks. Of Mr. Morgenthau’s recent claim to 
be an American, the Jewish World could say : 

What horrible banality ! God’s chosen people, their "“aspirations and 
their strivings satisfied, tlieir martyrdoms avenged by becoming American . 1 

In the spirit here manifested, of which there are many examples, 
lies danger which Gentiles ignore at their peril. 

In no country have Jews been more generously treated, more 
trusted and more honoured than in Great Britain. Here at least 
‘ martyrdoms ’ to be ‘ avenged ’ are in a distant past. We have 
a natural horror of intolerance, and anti-Judaism is never likely 
to assert itself among us. The British people, if they understood, 
might, however, deeply resent political influence in their affairs 
by an alien Eastern race which proclaims its separate nationality . 2 
It is for the Jews to consider whither they are being led. 

In Essays and Reviews, once the subject of bitter religious 
controversy long forgotten, Dr. Temple paid a notable and 
deserved tribute to the part played by the Jews in ‘ the education 
of the world.’ If they had followed St. Paul, or if later, like so 
many of their fellow- tribesmen, they had embraced Islam, history 
would have been differently written. Is it impossible that the 
solution of the Jewish Problem may be found by Jewish leaders 
before the Gentile nations awake to danger and assert their right 
to the undivided allegiance of the citizens whom they accept and 
shelter ? In his remarkable preface to the interesting pamphlet 
by Air. George Pitt-Rivers , 3 Dr. Oscar Levy explains the causes of 
the terrible errors w hich have led the Jews to become the ‘ expe- 
rienced officers of all latter-day revolutions,’ and made them, in 
his opinion, at least the indirect authors of the Great War. 

We who have posed as the saviours of the world, we who have even 
boasted of having given it the Saviour, we are to-day nothing but the 
world's seducers, its destroyers, its incendiaries, and its executioners. . . . 
We who have promised to lead you to a new Heaven, we have finally 
succeeded in landing you into a new Hell. 

Yet, as Dr. Levy points out, ‘ It may be that only a Jew can save 
us from the Jews, a Jew r who is great enough, strong enough.* 
And he ends on the same note : 

Yes, there is hope, my friend, for wo are still here, our last word is not 
yet spoken, our last deed is not yet done, our last revolution is not yet made. 

1 July 27, 1921. 

* Many Jews have proclaimed that patriotism is impossible to them. 4 5 The 
patriotism of the Jew is simply a cloak he assumes to please the Englishmen. . . . Jews 

who pretend that they can at once be patriotic Englishmen are simply living lies.’ 
Similarly frank sentiments can be multiplied, and Jews have a perfect right to hold 

them ; but the State has also the right to deny naturalisation m all such cases. 

5 The World Significance of the Busman Revolution . 
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This last Revolution, the Revolution that will crown our revolutionaries, 
will be the revolution against the revolutionaries. 

No other solution of the Jewish Problem would be so satis- 
factory to the world or to Jewish interests, and there are already 
some signs of a revolt against Zionist extremism which may 
develop on the lines which Dr. Levy indicates. In this country 
the warnings which Disraeli gave were disregarded. We have 
fondly believed that a revolutionary movement could never 
assume serious proportions. We ridiculed the idea of foreign 
influences, and we were recklessty negligent in matters of immigra- 
tion. During the war we were, for the time, conscious of such 
influences, and the ‘ Hidden Hand ’ became almost an obsession 
in some minds, to be quickly forgotten. It has now been officially 
admitted that many of the active paid agitators who preach 
Marxism daily are aliens ; and an analysis of the nationalities of 
the revolutionaries w r ho have filled meetings at the Albert Hall 
would have led to surprising results. Here, as in America and 
other Western countries, the principle of a double nationality 
accompanied by organised efforts for objects which may, as in the 
case of Palestine, 1 conflict violently with national policy and 
traditions cannot be accepted without grave danger. If, in spite 
of all warnings, this principle is still tolerated, then we must know 
exactly where w r e stand. The use of Saxon or Norman ‘ cover 
names ’ must be abolished, and we are entitled to be able to 
recognise Jew r s employed in the public services, in business of all 
kinds, and in other activities which affect our national life. The 
remarkable letter published in the Morning Post y April 23, 1919, 
by ten distinguished Jews formally repudiated the ‘ mischievous 
and misleading doctrines ’ to which international Jewry has 
committed itself ‘ as dangerous in themselves and false to the 
tenets and teachings of Judaism.’ Mr. Morgenthau and other 
eminent American Jew's have adopted the same attitude. If all 
Jews who are loyal to the countries in which they reside would 
unite to put an end to sectional incursions into foreign and domestic 
politics and would sternly condemn the participation of their race 
in subversive movements, the Jewish Problem would find a 
solution, and a fertile source of world unrest would tend to dis- 
appear. 

The British Empire is now being subjected to attack wherever 
it is thought to be most vulnerable, and notably in India, Ireland, 
Egypt, and Palestine. A connexion and a common purpose can 
be traced, and similar methods are adopted. The strenuous 

1 Dr. Weizrnann has candidly explained that the Zionit-t movement, winch lun- 
created an ulcer in the Near East, was entirely due to * a small band of foreign J"ws 
who said to ‘ the British statesmen ’ : ‘ The Jews will get to Palest me whether you want 
it or not. There is no power on earth that can stop the Jews from getting to Palest int . 
Address, Cannon Street Hotel, September 21, 1019.) 
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efforts directed from Moscow to promote World Revolution and 
to create a ferment throughout the East are not of Slav origin. 
The rebellion in Ireland is not a national movement. 1 It was 
Marx who declared that Ireland was the proper starting point for 
the operations against Great Britain, which he regarded as an 
essential part of the World Revolution that he strove to organise 
and control. If we ignore the existence of this concerted attack 
and neglect to examine the nature and the history of the forces by 
which Christian civilisation is now threatened, we shall deserve 
all that the international revolutionaries are working to bring 
about. 

Sydenham of Combe. 

1 De Valera and Dail Eircann have not the smallest claim to represent the Irish 
people, whose wishes we do not know. Their method is the same as that of Lenin and 
Bronstcm — Terror inspired by a small minority. The Moplahs, under the guidance of 
intelligentsia, have experimented in the same direction, and intimidation is rampant 
in many parts of India 
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COULD REVOLUTION WIN? 

The View of a Socialist and Ex-Sergeant-major 

I firmly believe that by evolutionary and not by revolutionary 
methods the present condition of society is quickly collapsing. 
As the tribal system, the feudal system, and the guild system all 
outgrew their obligations to society, and each by its existence laid 
the corner-stone upon which arose the succeeding system, so I 
believe the capitalist system has served its object, and the time 
is arriving when it must surrender to the tide of advancing time. 
Its message to the world has been to demonstrate that man is no 
longer an individualist, rather that he is a cog in the social and 
industrial machine, each and every man dependent and inter- 
dependent upon the other. I believe the time is ripe for the 
present system to give place to a system which shall subsist on 
co-operation and mutual goodwill. But I dread the day when by 
bloody conflict one section of the community shall endeavour to 
wrest from another the reins of government in this country, and 
use brutal force in the suppression of its captives — ostensibly for 
the emancipation of the majority. In the first place, coercion can 
do no more than suppress for a time. Every act of coercion, with 
almost mechanical precision, produces an equivalent reaction. 
Human nature cannot passively resist uncouth and savage oppres- 
sion and persecution. In the treatment of animals it is an already 
exploded idea that force is of lasting avail. Is it intended to 
uplift mankind by methods which we consider too base for our 
domestic animals ? If, in their blind devotion to Lenin and 
Trotsky, the Reds of this country were completely to over-run 
Britain and inflict their doctrine upon all, what clear-thinking 
person could anticipate the sword would then be sheathed for ever- 
more ? That stage would only indicate the real beginning of the 
serious business. Counter-revolution would be as certain as the 
revolution of the solar system : and with the lesson of Russia fresh 
in our memories, I ask the workers of Britain to reflect for a 
moment. Would not the vanquished aristocrats, in the event of 
their own inability to re-conquer, sound the clarion call to the 
anti-proletarian forces of other nations ? And would not the 
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Ludendorffs respond as willingly as Churchill responded to the 
invitation of the Czarists to crush the Soviet republic ? Yet our 
gas-bag revolutionists forget this all-important factor. They 
forget that, when a class struggle is declared, geographical boun- 
daries of the nations are relegated to obscurity and class is class 
the whole world over. 

The effects which the first few hours of revolution would create 
upon the masses would play a part of no mean importance in the 
decision to carry on or relinquish the half -fought struggle. I can 
perceive that, with its back against the wall, an Imperialist and 
capitalist Government would use every power within its reach and 
summon to its aid every form of strategy to beat off the usurpers. 
I can visualise the Army and the Navy rigidly withholding food 
supplies from the hands of the revolutionaries and their wives and 
families. I can see that the dependants of the men in His 
Majesty’s forces would be carefully shepherded together and suc- 
coured under the protecting wing of the Government, so that the 
work of the troops could go on unhampered by any feelings of 
sentiment or any fear that their actions might rebound upon their 
own flesh and blood. The whole of the essential services of the 
country would be in a state of chaos, railways and mines would 
be at a standstill, the industrial and employment system would 
be scrapped. There would be no means of subsistence for the 
Reds and their followers, and let us not forget the words of 
Napoleon, ‘ An army fights upon its stomach.’ Hungry women 
and starving children would kill the revolutionary spirit in a very 
short time. 

Even if the proletarian army commanded and operated the 
whole of the food-producing organisation of the country — which 
would obviously be impossible in the abnormal circumstances 
then existing — this would be of little avail unless raw produce 
could be obtained from other lands, and, whilst the fleet remained 
unvanquished, this would be absolutely impossible. Even with 
the fleet out of the way, we saw in the revolt in Germany that the 
country upon which chief reliance would be placed in our case — 
America — absolutely refused to supply produce to the occupants 
of the Red territory. We could only anticipate similar action in 
this country, especially as America is growing in its hatred of the 
Red element day by day. 

A very vital question is whether the armed forces of the Crown 
would remain loyal to the Imperial authority. In my opinion 
the answer is distinctly, Yes ! Discipline is developed to such an 
extent that an order to shoot is obeyed, without the reason why 
being asked, and with entire disregard of the nationality or the 
opinions of the persons against whom the order is directed. At 
Amritsar, in Ireland, during the siege of Sidney Street, and by 
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the working-class soldiers of England against the workers of 
Russia this is adequately demonstrated. The rank and file of the 
Army — I speak with feeling and responsibility as an ex -sergeant- 
major — are not encouraged to cultivate minds of their own. 
They are trained to become acting machines, not thinking 
machines. The overwhelming majority of the junior officers and 
the whole of the senior officers are recruited from the bourgeoisie , 
the class whose existence would be threatened by the revolution. 
I think this fact alone justifies this position that there would be 
very little risk of disloyalty or mutiny in the Army or Navy. The 
soldier and sailor begin to grumble when definitely and directly 
their welfare is neglected. Look after them, make them comfort- 
able, and the question presents no further difficulties. The 
recent effort to corrupt men of the Irish Guards and to instil into 
them the spirit of Sovietism, it will be recollected, was attended 
with a signal and dismal defeat. That does not augur well for 
any possibility of the Army and Navy being bought over into the 
camp of the Reds. 

The question of the police force of the country can be con- 
sidered as bound up with that of the Army and Navy. Under 
the present scheme of Home Office supervision the constabulary 
is practically a national military body, required to carry out the 
direct orders of the Home Office, irrespective of the desires of the 
particular localities to which sections of the force are allocated. 
The local chief constables are virtually all ex-military officers, and 
the rank and file are not sufficiently class conscious to secede from 
the Imperial powers and take the side of the workers. Their class 
consciousness underwent a severe test and failed only a few months 
ago in the memorable strike. A little bait from the Government 
sufficed to make them henchmen ready to carry out every will and 
command. Again, during the Glasgow riots, the police force 
made no scruples about breaking the heads of the demonstrators, 
and a similar but more regrettable instance occurred more recently 
when a procession of discharged and disabled ex -soldiers endea- 
voured to march peaceably and in an orderly manner to the 
House of Commons in order to place their grievances before their 
elected representatives. 

Then again the Government has its ‘ White Guards,’ no less 
certain than its permanent bodyguard. The spirit of Imperialism 
is being perpetuated amongst the greater proportion of the dis- 
charged soldiers in the country (men trained in the use of arms) 
through their various organisations, and under the leadership of 
officers of high rank who could be relied upon to place themselves 
at the disposal of the Government in any emergency. One such 
society, composed entirely of ex-officers, even announced this 
project as one of the main planks in its programme. Of the 
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Special Constabulary perhaps it is necessary to say but little : 
almost to a man they would turn out to be loyalists. The position 
would resolve itself into a conflict between an unorganised, 
scantily trained rabble of the proletariat armed with compara- 
tively obsolete weapons — in many cases without arms at all — and 
a perfectly disciplined Army, Navy, and Air Force, not forgetting 
the Territorial forces, equipped with the most modem death- 
dealing appliances that science could design. 

I know the disciples of violence proclaim that the Army and 
the Navy hold no terrors for them. Those forces, they argue, are 
dependent for their existence upon the workers, who by the with- 
drawal of their support could immediately rob them of their power. 
In other words the general strike which would be the beginning of 
the revolution would suffice to bring the forces of the Crown to 
their knees. Such is the trump card which they vow they hold 
and intend to play when the moment arrives ! This to my mind 
is another instance of excited and superficial consideration. The 
Army, to all of us who know it well, is a perfectly self-contained 
body. Within its ranks are men not only who can use the rifle 
and bayonet, but the chisel, hammer and lathe. There are in it 
butchers and bakers, motor mechanics, and railway engine drivers 
— in fact, representatives of every craft and trade necessary for the 
existence and continuance of the force as an autonomous machine. 
The Government doubtless already have accumulated safely 
guarded stocks of munitions and commodities which would render 
them entirely independent of the producers who now man the 
workshops. As to food, vast quantities have to be imported from 
abroad, and it is safe to assume that the Army would not be 
starved as long as the Navy remained intact. Rather would the 
commissariat of the proletariat be in a very bad state, and the 
exhaustion of their initial supplies would mean the undermining 
of their morale and to a large extent their undoing. 

Next, what of the population outside the immediate forces of 
the Government and the aristocracy ? The middle classes are 
already organising themselves v ith a view to resisting any attempt 
at Bolshevism. They are, by their own declaration, at the service 
of the Government. Three out of the four large associations 
which cater for the discharged soldiers and sailors are also of the 
same way of thinking, and in the railway strike a good instance of 
their willingness to stand by the Government was given when 
they offered to supplant the strikers and run the trains. We saw 
how Sir Eric Geddes was able to produce an army of transport 
volunteers at shortest notice, and it would be safe to say that 
since those days the system of organisation has become more 
perfect and more capable of immediate application. 

The class consciousness of the masses of the workers would 
Vol. XC— No. 637 3 n 
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also need to be depended upon by the Revolutionists during the 
class conflict. Is it not a significant fact that, at the General 
Election, out of six million trade unionists there were only two 
and a half million Labour voters ? True, a few abstained from 
voting because their ideas were far more advanced than anything 
the Labour Party had to offer, but these were not sufficient 
vitally to affect the figures. Even the miners can only muster 
direct actionists in the proportion of half and half. The Trades 
Union Congress does not even go so far as that. Virtually every 
industrial dispute brings forth its quota of k blacklegs.’ Look at 
the interest taken in trade union meetings — a 20 per cent, attend- 
ance every time and never more ! Or in the May Day processions, 
where 10 per cent, is a reasonable estimate. Birmingham, with 
its population of nearly a million, only mustered 1500 demon- 
strators on the last occasion, and this was the biggest assembly 
for many years past. As one of the organisers and marshals of 
the procession I can testify to the apathy apparent on every hand. 
Again, main thousands in the ranks of the workers are physically 
unfit for the merest semblance of the rigours and hardships of 
active service. That is what kept many of them out of the Army 
during the recent war. Many more thousands kept out of the 
Army because they had not a single spark of fight within them, 
and would funk any issue whenever it came about. I do not here 
include conscientious objectors. I have nothing but admiration 
for those men who, honestly believing the war was wrong, were 
prepared to endure untold suffering and persecution for the sake 
of their convictions. But I do refer to the young and able men 
who felt in their hearts that the war was being waged in the 
cause of freedom and for the right, but who. rather than risk their 
flesh and blood in battle, preferred to stay at home, live in luxury, 
and earn enormous wages. Revolutionists could not rely upon 
all the men who preach revolution, or even those who agree with 
its principle, to shoulder the gun on behalf of what they claim as 
their rights, if it called for a bit of courage and determination to 
win through. 

If the workers cannot be relied upon to cling to their cause 
when only a little personal convenience stands to be sacrificed, 
how can they be expected to sacrifice wives and families and even 
their own limbs and lives for a similar cause, and when the possible 
fruits of victory are none too plainly in view ? 

* Arm the proletariat ! ’ cry our Trotskys, as their unfurled 
banner and unshorn hair flutters in the breeze. Would they arm 
the blacklegs, the Tory and Liberal working men, the men who 
prefer their beer to the ballot-box, the discharged soldiers who 
still are loyal to the Government, and the skunks who would not 
dare to show themselves outside their cellars ? 
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No ! As a Socialist I have probed this question. I have 
searched through history for an instance of success where such an 
outbreak did not bathe the countryside with blood, condemn to 
destruction the fruits of hundreds of years of labour, and send to 
the churchyard thousands of the country’s bravest and fairest men 
and women, innocent children too. And I have come to be con- 
vinced that, besides being a wicked way, the use of force is a futile 
method of removing from our midst the evils of the present 
system. 

My only advice and solution is — a little more patience and a 
little more clear and calm thinking. First of all capture the 
parliamentary machine. The workers of Russia and the madmen 
of Moscow had not the opportunities of the ballot-box, and no 
analogy exists between that country and our own. Controlling 
the strings of Government we can frame for the Army and Navy 
a policy in accordance with our own line of thought. Its officers- 
can be the sons of the workers ; its rank and file men of our own 
mind. The education which we shall provide for our children 
will give them a different visualisation of the structure of society,, 
and their knowledge of economics will teach them the falseness of 
its present constitution. Then we can legislate according to our 
desires. The whole of the workers and the majority of the other 
classes would stand by us in our enactments. The Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force would be ours. A capitalist revolution 
would be an impossibility, and even did they call for assistance 
from their class over the seas, they would be met with a force 
of defence which would be ready to carry out the will of the 
Government. 

Socialism with mutual co-operation and fellowship is a worthy 
and lofty ideal, and I am convinced is the next stage in the 
(‘volution of society. 

But Bolshevism, apart from its ethical standpoint, Is it worth 
the candle ? 

Think about it ! 

C. E. Leatherland. 
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THE DECLARATION OF PARIS AND LORD 
CARTERET 


High above each in genius, lore, and fire, 

With mind of muscles which no toil could tire, 

With lips that seem'd like Homer's gods to quaff 
From nectar-urns the unextinguish ’ d laugh, 

Frank with the mirth of souls divinely strong, 

Carteret's large presence floats from out the throng. 

Loud Lytton, St, Stephen's. 

Is the preface to his brilliant biography of the once-famous 
statesman, John, Lord Carteret, Earl Granville, Mr. Ballantyne 1 
wrote that the almost complete oblivion which covers his career 
is one of the curiosities of English political and historical litera- 
ture. ‘ In an uneasy sort of way posterity sometimes vaguely 
wonders why it does not know more of Carteret. But this 
merely nominal and unintelligent remembrance has itself been a 
misfortune. For if the man of genius was not to be remembered 
with full knowledge, it was a double wrong that an unintelligible 
and impossible figure should be set up to play fantastic tricks in 
the records of English history, and that this should gravely be 
declared to be the figure of Lord Carteret. For the Lord Carteret 
of the English historian is a fantastic impossibility.* 

In his essays on the Ministers of George II., Mr. Reginald 
Lucas 2 dwells on the exalted place that Carteret occupied in the 
judgment of his contemporaries. Horace Walpole called him 
' master of all modern politics * : Chesterfield * master of all 
modern languages.’ Lord Macaulay s opinion is germane to the 
subject of this article . ‘ no public man had such profound and 
extensive learning. He was familiar with the ancient writers 
. . . his knowledge of modern languages was prodigious. . . . 
He spoke and wrote French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Herman, even Swedish. . . . He had read all that the* Universities 
of Saxony and Holland had produced on the most intricate 
questions of public law .’ 

1 Lord Carteret, a Political Biography, by Archibald Ballantyne . Richard Bentley 
and Son, 1887. 

* Gtorge II. and his Ministers — Carteret, the Foreign Minister, by Reginald Lucas 
Arthur L. Humphrey*, 1910. 
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In the long dispute on maritime law between Frederick the 
Great and England, which began in 1744 and was not settled till 
1756, Lord Carteret figured greatly, as the following brief summary 
of the Prussian version of it will show. 

On the outbreak of the war between France and England 
Lord Carteret, in reply to a question put by Andrie, Fredericks 
Minister in London, assured him that Prussian commerce with 
France would be allowed to continue during the war on the same 
footing as in peace, except in contraband of war : that ships’ 
timber and naval stores were not contraband : from which the 
inevitable inference that Prussian ships might carry French 
goods from France without risk of seizure. Yet Prussian timber 
and French goods were seized and confiscated by the English 
Prize Courts. Frederick claimed compensation for his merchants, 
which was refused ; whereupon he withheld payment of the last 
instalment of the Silesian Loan then overdue to British bankers 
under his guarantee, 1 and devoted the money to compensating 
his merchants, whose claims had been assessed by a Commission 
of his own creation. 

The dispute lingered through interminable correspondence 
till the outbreak of the Seven Years War, when the matter was 
amicably adjusted by a Declaration annexed to the Convention 
of Westminster, signed on January 16, 1756, in virtue of which 
the balance due on the Loan was to be discharged and 20,0007. 
paid in full satisfaction of all Prussian claims for seizures. By the 
Convention itself the neutrality of North Germany was guaran- 
teed during the war, and the security of Hanover thus assured. 

Students of international law know little more about this 
Cause Celebrc than that the Prussian case was contained in a 
document commonly called the Exposition des Motifs : that the 
English case was stated by the Hiw Officers in a Report to the 
Ring : that both these documents were circulated throughout 
Europe in the early days of 1752 ; and that opinion in Paris, on 
the authority of Montesquieu, pronounced the English Report 
to be * re jto use sans replique.' Those who have read the docu- 
ments, seeing Carteret's name mentioned on almost every page of 
the Prussian case, must have vaguely wondered, ' in an uneasy 
sort of way,’ why they knew nothing of the man who was alleged 
to have assumed so grave a responsibility as to have promised 
that the traditional English maritime practice should be inopera- 

1 In 1742, preliminaries having been signed at Breslau, peace was concluded 
between Prussia and the Queen of Hungary at Berlin. Frederick retained Upper and 
Lower Silesia, and undertook to pay the amount due to the English creditors of the 
Silesian Loan contracted by Charles VI. in 17:14-35. The story is unravelled in Sir 
Ernest Satow's monograph on the subject ; but the only detail with which we are 
concerned is that the final instalment was overdue at the time of the happenings which 
led to the claims made by Prussian subjects against England. 
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tive against Prussia : must have searched vainly through the 
Law Officers’ Report for some straight denial of so extraordinary 
a suggestion ; but finding none have been satisfied to accept the 
verdict of history that the allegation was true. 

Here is one of the ‘ fantastic tricks in the records of English 
history ' which ‘ unintelligent remembrance ’ of Carteret has 
played. The Lord Carteret of the international lawyer, as of 
the historian, is a 4 fantastic impossibilit}^.’ There is not one 
word of truth in the allegation from start to finish. 

Is it worth while to vindicate the memory of a statesman 
dead these 175 years ? Yes, for there is something more than 
historical accuracy involved ; the nature of Lord Carteret's 
alleged promise was such that it is of great importance to-day 
that the truth should at length be established. No one can 
disagree with The True Briton that such a promise, if made, 
should have been fulfilled, even though it involved the sacrifice 
in favour of Prussia of the first principles of our maritime practice. 
But Prussia claimed, for the first time in history, that 4 free ships ’ 
did as of right make ‘ free goods * : and the claim of right was 
fortified by the alleged promise. Therefore Lord ( 'arteret is 
charged with having done what Lord Clarendon did in 1856, 
practically admit that English maritime practice was inconsistent 
with the Law of Nations. 

Foreigners have long memories. The story of the dispute 
has been told by the editors of the Preussiachc Staatsxchriften, 
published in Berlin in 1885. They seek to justify Frederick's 
attitude, and quote with approval the opinion of Trendelenburg, 
in 1871. that the philosophical treatment of the question by 
Frederick bore fruit, a hundred years after, in the Declaration of 
Paris ! So the title of this article is explained. And Trendtden- 
burg had good authority for what he wrote. Baron Manteuffel 
at the Congress in 1856 readily accepted Lord Clarendon's 
conversion to tiie new doctrines of the Declaration of Paris 1 
without instructions from his Royal master in Berlin, for ‘ these 
doctrines had always been professed by Prussia.' And the 
penitent, conscious of England's iniquities, accepted the state- 
ment with becoming humility. And there is more. A very 
active sect exists in England to-day who are anxiously endeavour- 
ing to keep alive the Declaration of Paris, and, with slight modifica- 
tions, its offspring the Declaration of London. So soon are the 
lessons of the war forgotten. 

Englishmen are apt to be bored with their country's history. 
We went into the war without an army. 2 We are presently 

1 The Story of the Declaration of Paris was published in this Review in November 
and December, 1917. 

* Sir George Arthur'* Life of Lord Kitchener, vol. iii., p. 7. 
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going into the discussion on Maritime Law and the Freedom of 
the Sea without archives. Only by painful piecing together of 
such documents as have been preserved can we get at the facts 
of our sea wars and the troubles with the neutrals, which form 
so large a part of the history of England. But there are great 
gaps ; and as, in much previous writing, my endeavour has been 
to clear out the rubbish of wrong inference which has been allowed 
to accumulate in them, so here, in regard to the greatest gap of 
all, and the most dangerous, because it lies at the root of the 
dispute with the neutrals which has never been settled, I hope to 
remove the mass of misapprehension which fills it. 

The points as stated in the Prussian case which are material to 
Lord Carteret’s alleged promise are briefly these : 

a. that he bad assured Andrie, in the name of the King, as 
reported in his despatch of May 18/29, 1744, 

que le pavilion du roi seroit respecte a l’6gal de celui des autres puissances 
allies de 1 Angleterre, a l'exception des seuls vaisseaux qui portercnent 
des munitions de guerre aux ennemis de la nation bntannique ; 

b. that Frederick required some more precise declaration ; and 
Andrie, in his despatch of May 29/June 9, reported that Lord 
Carteret k lui avoit reitere et assure au nom du roi ’ that ships’ 
timber and naval stores * n'etoient reputes contrebande ’ ; that 
Prussian commerce would not be interfered with so long as it 
was not in munitions of war — ‘ (munitions specifies dans tous les 
traites de commerce entre les puissances mari times) * ; and that 
the commerce of neutrals should remain as free as in time of 
peace ; 

c. that Andrie requested Carteret to put this declaration into 
writing, but 

celui -oi lui rcpondit toutes les deux lois qu'il lui en parla, que ce n'etoit 
pae 1' usage en Angletene. 

Now, on the face of it, all this is very mysterious . 1 The state- 
ments attributed to Lord Carteret contained elementary blunders 
which, even in those happy far-off days when the ‘ competitive ’ 
was not, no Foreign Office clerk could possibly make — that ships’ 
timber and naval stores were not contraband ; that contraband was 
defined, meaning thereby uniformly defined, in all treaties of 

* Kmiii many passages 111 Frederick s PuUticcU Corrtspondtncc it appears that 
Andrie was a mau of weak memory, possibly also of weak intelligence, and therefore an 
untrustworthy recorder of conversations. Frederick often had reason to be dissatisfied 
with his reports, and complams of his * peu d attention, of his ‘ relations si peu exactes, 
of ‘ la legerete avec laquelle vous passex sur les affaires les plus iinportantes/ This 
in 1740, prior to his recall. Though, technically, matter of * prejudice/ it is very 
material to the issue, whether Andrie’s reports of his conversations with Carteret were 
aoourate. 
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commerce between the maritime Powers. One would expect to 
find the Law Officers repudiating the suggestion as fantastic. 

But from the first their handling of the case is bewildering. 
Extracts from Andiie's despatches had been set out, with their 
dates. In a civil suit production of documents would have been 
at once demanded and ordered. The fact that in diplomatic 
controversies no such procedure is recognised did not warrant the 
absence of all curiosity as to what else those despatches contained. 
It so fell out, as will presently appear, that another fragment of 
an Andrie despatch was discovered of infinite importance. Having 
found it, the Law Officers were bound to challenge the fragments 
which had been set out, or at least to intimate that the interpre- 
tation put upon them could not be admitted without knowledge 
of their contexts. If by chance their legitimate curiosity had been 
gratified, they would have discovered that the so-called report of 
May 18 29 was a postscript, which showed the real nature of 
Andrie's request : that it was for an ‘ Admiralty order ’ modify- 
ing the maritime practice in favour of Prussia, and that all the talk 
about refusing to put the alleged assurance into writing meant no 
more than that this order had been categorically refused. If, 
therefore, any assurance was given it must have been at the 
interview reported on in Andrie's second despatch, which 
requires us to assume that in the eleven days’ interval Lord 
Carteret had changed his mind. The suggestion of a “ reiterated ’ 
assurance was no more than l eger -de-plume. 

It is a fact 1 that up to the first half of 1745 only enemy ships 
were seized by the English privateers ; but as the French merchant 
flag gradually disappeared from the seas, the Dutch, Danish, 
Swedish, and Prussian merchantmen began to take over the 
commerce of the French ports ; and the seizures complained of 
were of cargoes on board these neutral ships, condemned either as 
contraband or enemy property. The seizures were followed by 
complaints from Andrie, many of which have been preserved. In 
the first case, a Dutch ship laden by Prussians with planks from 
Stettin to L'Orient. the action of the Navy Board in exercising 
the right of pre-emption was acquiesced in. Between .January 
1746 and July 1747 five complaints are on record, and the grava- 
men of them was — either that the seizure violated le droit dee 
nation a neutres, or was une injustice criante , non settlement contraire 
aux lois qui lient la nation britannique, main encme celle de la marine , 
or that the goods were not contraband ‘ par les trait ez' In no 
ease did Andrie rely in his protests on the assurance said to have 
been given to him by Lord Carteret. Judged by the ordinary 
rules of diplomatic conduct, this of itself is sufficient to show that 

1 Am recorded by De Martens iu his * Caveet < Cilibrea,' and by the Prttutitche 
StaatSMehrifttn 
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the assurance was never given. For no Instructions to the fleet 
in pursuance of it were ever issued, and it was therefore his duty 
at once to complain and report to Frederick. The Law Officers 
were hound to maintain, if only for the honour of the Department, 
that if the assurance had been given it would have been carried out. 

But the Law Officers had the key in their hands which, if they 
had put it to the proper use, would have exploded the whole story 
at once. They had discovered, ‘ exhibited in a cause, and certified 
to be a true extract by Mons. Michell under his hand,’ part of a 
despatch from Andrie which contained this warning : — 

Your Majesty's subjects ought not to load on board neutral shipB, any 
goods really belonging to the enemies of England, but to load them for 
their own account, whereby they may safely send them to any country 
t-Upy shall think proper, without running any risk. Then, if privateers 
commit any damage to the ships belonging to Your Majesty's subjects, 
you may depend on full justice being done heie, as in all like cases hath 
been done. 

By inconceivable carelessness this despatch, written on May 29/ 
June 9, was allowed to be printed three times in the Report as of 
the year 1747 , instead of, as obviously w r as the true year, 1744 . 
It was without doubt an extract from the despatch to which 
Andrie s second report w'as a postscript. 

Andrie was recalled in the summer of 1747, and Michell took 
over charge of the Legation, and carried on the complaints as 
occasion arose. In August he protested against the capture of 
three ships ' sans fondenmnt legitime.' and * contraire aux droits des 
nations nentres et amies ' : but never a word about Carteret's 
assurance. In September 1747, however, in regard to the ship Les 
Jumeavx , the note of his complaint changes. The seizure was 
contrary to the declarations of the British Ministry, * ainsy qu'il 
sera aise de prouver.' For the first time reliance is placed on 
declarations — in the plural, and not of one Minister, but of the 
Ministry : but so far unspecified. 

We have now arrived at the close of 1747, and at this point a 
new' element is introduced into the comedy ; the second act opens, 
and it becomes well documented, thanks to the Editors of Frede- 
rick's Political Correspondence . written (as I gratefully acknow- 
ledge) in Prussianised French. 

The commercial privileges which Holland enjoyed under her 
treaties with England and France, specially the clauses which 
enabled her to carry enemy goods free, were so great that she 
preferred to maintain that position so long as the Allies defended 
the Netherlands, until in April 1747 France declared war against 
her. As a necessary consequence her much-needed supplies of 
naval stores brought by Dutch ships would cease. She proposed 
to enlist Prussian ships in their place. 
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De Valory, French Minister at Berlin, suggested that a trade 
should be started between Emden and the French coast. Frederick 
was flattered, but realised that ‘ il faut que nous nous y prenions 
avec toute la circonspection possible/ De Valory had insisted 
that the success of the enterprise depended on due respect being 
paid to the Prussian flag. Frederick replied, ‘ 11 est assez ais6 k 
dire que je dois faire respecter mon pavilion, mais la question est 
de savoir comment s'y prendre.’ He knew what to expect from 
the English privateers ; however, there were certain business 
details to be settled first, whether the Emdenois were rich enough 
to finance the trade ; whether some Dutch merchants could not 
be induced to settle in the Prussian ports : ‘ apres quoi il faudra 
penser comment faire respecter mon pavilion, en cas que les 
puissances maritimes osassent 1’insulter.' To this end Michell 
was instructed to make * des instances pressantes sou tenues de 
representations nerveuses ’ to Lord Chesterfield, then Secretary 
of State. In fulfilment of these orders Michell picked up the 
thread of 4 many and reiterated assurances ' by the Ministry, 
dropped in his letter of September, and requested that, in accord-, 
ance with them, orders should be given to respect the Prussian 
flag, to leave Prussian vessels free ‘ sans les troubler ou les molester 
sous pretexts de visitte,' and to be satisfied with the production 
of Prussian papers. 

Lord Chesterfield s answer gave little encouragement. Some 
neutrals had treaties with England, which were religiously 
observed : some had none : and they were dealt with by the 
ordinary lav. Prussia had no treaty, and would therefore be 
treated like other non-treaty neutrals. Frederick, abandoning 
all hope of getting what he wanted by persuasion, sent an arrogant 
answer that he would admit no wider significance to the word 
‘ contraband ‘ than that it included powder, guns, cannon, and 
projectiles : and that if Prussian ships were hindered in their 
voyages the money which he had in hand for the dLc harge of the 
Silesian Loan would be devoted to pay the losses suffered by his 
subjects. 

The Duke of Newcastle succeeded Lord Chesterfield, and in 
February Michell forwarded four complaints, supporting them by 
an assertion that not only the Ministry, but the Duke, then just 
come into office, had repeated the promises of his predecessors. 
So bold was he in the execution of his orders, or so acute in 
gauging the mentality of the Minister, that in April he followed 
up the attack by a demand that an appeal, long pending, should 
be hurried on by order, ‘ afin que par la je sois a meme d’informer 
le Roy M.M. de la realite des asseurances qu’on luy a donne 
depuis si long terns.’ And the easy proof was at length forth- 
coming. He had the honour to forward 4 copie d une declaration 
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que milord Granville a donne a M. Andrie au commencement de 
la pr^sente guerre.’ 

The proof somewhat lacked the precision implied by Michell’s 
description of the document. The * copy of the declaration ’ 
turned out to be a copy of Andrie’s second report to Frederick 
in 1744. 

Here was a pretty state of things. Carteret, the King’s 
favourite Minister, the brilliant, the accomplished Carteret, versed, 
as no other man in England, in Prussian policy, master of many 
languages, but hated as statesman was never hated by politician, 
abandoning the traditional sea policy of England, not for one 
neutral, but for all ! I have looked anxiously through the dusty 
bundles of papers for some half -sheet, such as Ministers so often 
use for the immediate recording of their thoughts, on which might 
perchance be written ‘ Damned nonsense : write and tell M. 

Michell so — Why, he has the effrontery to say I said so too ! ' ; 

or this, ‘ Some tomfoolery of that man Carteret : there must be 
some papers in the office : hunt them up.’ Even political hatred 
of the man might have been waived in the country's interests : 
for if Andrie's report were true, all those confiscations of Prussian 
cargoes ought never to have been ordered. Even such a minute 
as this to the Under Secretary is not to be found : * Write a polite 
letter to Lord Granville, and ask him if it's true.' It is all blank ; 
there is nothing, not a word scribbled on the document. Is the 
incompleteness of our archives the only explanation ? or was it 
patrician contempt, or patrician incompetence ? Profounder 
students than Coxe of Newcastle's character would readily accept 
the last explanation. But 1 am concerned with the greater man 
Carteret, and I cannot as yet profess to solve the riddle. But 
w hen the Duke of Bedford went to the Northern Department, and 
the comedy was played again for his benefit, the copy of Andrie's 
letter being produced in support of another complaint, the honest 
Secretary's suspicions were aroused, and a hunt w as made in the 
office for some record, some private memorandum of Carteret’s, 
and nothing was found. .So there was the case, apparently as 
perfect as case could be. Michell's extraordinary asseverations 
of reiterated assurances, borne out in one most important respect, 
supported by a sentence in Andrie's report four years previously, 
referring to the King's order to interview* Lord Carteret : ‘ J’en 
ai encore parle ce matin a my Lord Carteret, sur quoi ce Secretaire 
d'Etat m'a encore reitere et assure au nom du Roi son Maitre,’ 
that ships' timber and naval stores were not contraband, and all 
the rest of the story. 

Now, unfortunately, what Andrie actually wrote was that Lord 
Carteret ‘ m'a declare ’ ; not a w ord about reiterated assurances, 
for the very good reason that in his previous letter, written eleven 
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days before, he had informed the King that his request had been 
refused by ‘ ce Secretaire d'Etat.' Michell had inserted that little 
sentence so adroitly that it fitted in with his statement of assur- 
ances given ‘ depuis si long terns . . . ainsy qu'il sera ais6 de 
prouver.’ 

There is not the slightest difficulty in understanding why 
this little piece of editing was done. The answer to that trouble- 
some question engendered by M. de Valory's commercial pro- 
posals, ‘ comment s'y prendre ? had been thought out. The one 
way to make the Prussian flag ‘ respected ’ so as to ensure the 
safety of the new commerce was to strengthen Andrie's report, and 
the case of * reiterated assurances ' brazened through. 

But we know what was going on behind the scenes, by favour 
of Baron Charles de Martens, who has printed Andrie’s ‘ post- 
scripts ' in full, and of Frederick’s Politico 1 Correspondence , wherein 
the ingenuous story of the De Valory proposals is set out. These 
interesting facts were hidden from the Law Officers. Yet they had 
got to the kernel of the whole matter, and had reduced the whole 
question to a nutshell — 

‘ Before the year 1746 the Prussians don’t appear to have 
openh’ engaged in covering the enemy's property. . . . 

‘ From 1746 the Prussians engaged in the gainful practice 
of covering the enemy’s goods ; but were at a loss in what shape, 
and upon what pretences, it might best be done ’ ; 

unconsc-ioudv transliterating Frederick's ‘ Comment s'y prendre 9 ’ 

Surely it was their duty, having gone so far, to probe the case 
by all the methods known to the ordinary lawyer, for the case 
of assurances fairly bristled with suspicious circumstances ; 
instead of which they undertook the most uncongenial task of 
contending that if the assurances were given they meant nothing : 
and it was not very well done. After reading the Report the 
uncomfortable impression is left on the mind that it was assumed 
that the Prussian version of the conversations with Carteret was 
accurate, and had to be explained away. 

It was not very dignified to meet the statement that Carteret 
had declared ships' timber and naval stores not to lie contraband, 
with the remark that ‘ the verbal declaration of a Minister in con- 
versation might show' what he thought contraband by the Law 
of Nations ’ ! And it was not very learned to invent a theory 
that the King could not make a verbal agreement with Prussia as 
alleged, had lie been so minded. The constitutional principle 
on which this part of the Report is based is more than questionable, 
and it is wrapped in such involved language that its only title to 
fame must be that of a ‘ model laconic. 5 

But the point with which we are concerned is whether we can 
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find some scintilla of truth in the Prussian case of assurances, or 
whether it is not a tissue wrought from the fantastic imaginings of 
Frederick and his henchman Michell. 

Sir Ernest Satow believes the assurances to have been given 
as reported by Andrie, and doubts the possibility of there having 
been any misunderstanding, because Carteret ‘ spoke German 
fluently.’ In deference to the opinion of so distinguished an 
authority, more especially as his is the last printed word on the 
subject, it is advisable to carry the discussion one stage further, 
and to conclude, instead of beginning, with the a 'priori arguments. 

First : Carteret was all for Prussia, and the policy of his life 
was to separate her from France. He had, however, met with a re- 
buff. When France declared war Lord Hyndfort was instructed to 
press Frederick to fulfil his engagement to defend Hanover under 
his guarantee of the Treaty of Westminster, 1742. But Frederick 
had declined, suggesting that England was the aggressor. 

Would it have been possible for Carteret, as part of his general 
policy, to have made this concession of free commerce with the 
enemy during the war ; or to have agreed to it as a sop to buy 
performance of the guarantee ? To both suggestions the answer 
is the same. If either possibility be admitted, we must be logical 
and admit also that the concession would have been made effective ; 
instructions to the Fleet would have been issued. 

The fact is that the non-fulfilment of the alleged promise 
destroys all possibility of the allegation being true. 

Secondly : free commerce with France in the sense desired by 
Frederick would mean essential assistance to France. Now the 
threat of an invasion, Frederick's participation in which was by 
no means negatived, had only died down a short time before. It 
is inconceivable that Carteret should have sanctioned that 
assistance in precisely the form in which France desired it, and so 
have enabled her to renew her attack by sea — free carriage of 
ships' timber and naval stores. Within three months he refused 
it to Denmark and Sweden ; if he had already granted it to 
Prussia he would have been stultifying himself. And even with 
regard to Holland and the Marine Treaty of 1674, it is to be noted 
that the Council had protested against the acceptance of the Dutcli 
interpretation of their privileges. 

And to clench this point, there is among the Carteret papers 1 
an intercepted letter dealing with the shocking state of the French 
fleet, in which there is this pregnant sentence : * II faudra que la 
Cour se determine a faire ties depenses bien-considerables, si elle 
veut disputer l'Empire de ees mere aux Anglais.' This expenditure 
would have gone into the pockets of the merchants of ships’ 
timber and of the neutral carriers who were claiming to carry it 
1 .British Museum, Add. MSS. 22, 541, f. 309. 
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‘ free.’ To stand by, to allow free delivery of the goods, would 
have been madness. And Carteret was not mad. 

Thirdly : Carteret had been the most prominent leader in the 
* No Search ’ dispute with Spain, and had supported the war of 
‘ Jenkins’ Ear.’ Could this have inclined him to acquiesce in 
Frederick's claim to resist ‘ tout pretexte de visitte ’ ? Carteret 
4 had read all that the Universities of Saxony and Holland had 
produced on the most intricate questions of public law.’ Can we 
imagine that he would be willing to admit, as Frederick's lawyers 
contended, that there was no difference between search in peace 
and search in war ? We may at least assume that Carteret was 
not ignorant of the rudiments of English maritime law. 

And yet ! Michell's assertions were not denied. The simple 
and the straight way, the question put to Carteret, ‘ Was the 
story true or false ? ', was not taken. He was an honourable man ; 
his answer would have been No, or Yes. Had he admitted that, 
by some mysterious lapse, he had yielded to Andrie's persuasion, 
and, by some still more mysterious lapse, had forgotten to fulfil 
his promise, The True Briton was right, the case ought never to ' 
have been contested. On the other hand, a denial would have 
put the Government in an impregnable position, and the very 
unedifying discussions between Newcastle and Michell, conducted 
with a view to compromise by an unknown mutual friend, in 
which an extraordinary amount of bad constitutional law was 
talked, would have been avoided. 

Yet even this is only a half -statement of the difficulty. Michell 
had been clever enough to send Carteret a copy of the Exposition, 
des Motifs as soon as he had presented it officially. Why did he 
not tell the Ministers that the versions it contained of Andrie's 
interviews with him were incorrect ? There was, in 1752, no open 
feud between him and the Pelhams. He was President of the 
Council : and his duty was clear. I do not attempt to extenuate 
the fault, but admit that, if the case aliunde were not so over- 
whelmingly strong, his silence must inevitably be taken for 
acquiescence and the verdict of history stand. 

The only possible explanation is that Carteret, and all the 
Ministers, treated the story of the ‘ assurances ’ with supreme 
contempt. This does not. however, excuse the Law Officers for 
the slipshod way in which they dealt with it. For this the only 
explanation is that there was lingering in Murray's mind 1 * * some 
trace of the old political hatred, which led him to refrain from 
exculpating Carteret from the great offence. Even as the Law 
Officers knew it the case was unsubstantial and invited annihila- 

1 The Report vu drafted by Murray, the Solicitor-General, as 4 junior, 4 and 

Walpole attributes all its excellencies to him. He describes him, in another part of 

his Memoirs, ss 4 the creature of Newcastle.’ 
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tion. As we know it now it was the flimsiest, stupidest story that 
ever was concocted. Had this part of the case been loyally dealt 
with, and with due regard to the national interests, then that part 
of it which laid down the clear law of the sea would have stood out 
a still more ‘ excellent piece on the Law of Nations ’ ; would 
indeed have been an answer without reply. 

Yet a reply was attempted, the curious story of which it will 
be my privilege some day to relate. It involved a ‘ fake,’ before 
which Michells editing of Andrie's despatch paled to insignificance. 
An ‘ Impartial Foreigner,’ a gentleman at the Hague, whose 
initials were ‘ H. V.,’ wrote his remarks upon the English Report 
to a friend in London, bearing testimony to the justice of the 
Prussian case. It is to be found in the Preussische Staatsschriften. 
And there is also published by He Martens the * all-embracing 
rejoinder ’ drafted, as it is alleged, with infinite care by the 
‘ illustrious Cocceji ’ and his cohort of lawyers, printed in July 
1753, but, on the advice of M. de Saint Contest, not presented to 
the British Government. 

Pamphlets of that date have passed into the dust of ages, and 
therefore these reprints are of extreme value. And it is curious 
to note that the remarks of the * Impartial Foreigner,’ written in 
February, and Cocceji's Reply, published in July, are identical. 
The conclusion is obvious : the two documents were written by 
the same hand. To such quaint tricks was it necessary to descend 
to support the claim put forward by Frederick on behalf of his 
merchants. 

It is conceived that the real reason for its non-presentation 
was that it contained this sentence. After maintaining that the 
neutral flag covers enemy goods with the exception of contraband, 
this further exception to the so-called ‘ freedom of the sea ’ was 
admitted : 

long -terns qu'elle [chaque nation neutre] ne poursuit que son propre 
< ommcrce, sail* ^engager a ee qu'ou pout appeler avec raison, faire le com- 
merce den ennemm pour eux. Car alors elie n’agirait plus comme ime 
puissance neutre, mais comme alliee et auxiliaire de l ennemi, et si sur 
avortissement convenable elle ne s'abstenait point d'uue pareille manoeuvre, 
olio m6ritcruit d'etre trmtee en ennemic. 

Thus, in 1753, the Prussian lawyers laid down a principle which was, 
at the beginning of the Seven Years War, acted on by England, to 
be known thereafter as the ‘ Rule of 1756’; and the Prussian 
Reply was submitted to and approved by the French Government. 

Those who understand the momentous issues which will pre- 
sently be discussed between the Powders when they meet to settle 
the principles of Maritime Law' for guidance in future wars will 
not fail to note the importance of this admission. 

F. T. PlGGOTT. 
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MEMORIES OF THE WAR .— II 


A GOOD deal has been written about the Retreat of March 1918, 
which followed the greatest British defeat in the war, the heaviest 
blow we had received since the day of York Town. Little has, 
however, been recorded from the point of view of a single forma- 
tion such as a division. Perhaps the best contribution of this 
sort is the twelfth chapter of Major John Ewing’s History of the 
9th ( Scottish ) Division , a tribute to one of the grandest fighting 
retirements in our military history. Still less has been written 
from the personal point of view'. The impressions made on the 
mind of an officer of subordinate rank, who yet, being on the 
General Staff of a division which was in the hottest of the fighting, 
saw some of the most critical episodes on his part of the front, may 
have interest as a sort of microcosm. It is that belief, at least, 
which has inspired the account that follows. This account, which 
is not, for reasons which will presently appear, a personal one 
for the first tw'o and a half days, is based less on official documents 
than on my own diary. Somehow or another 1 managed to find 
ten minutes each morning to scribble down not only the main 
events of the previous day but a few' lines descriptive of the most 
striking scenes I had witnessed. And now’, after three and a half 
years, when I open that diary and spread out a map on the table 
beside it, scene after scene comes crowding back. 1 1 can see the 
villages, woods and streams of all that pleasant green and rolling 
country over which we retreated, the long chains of silent refugees, 
figures that Millet should have painted, bodies of troops plodding 
wearily back from position to position ; and little individual 
portraits — the drawn, sullen, yet btill determined face of a 
company commander who had fought two rear-guard actions, 
a brigadier and his staff lying under a thornbush with their 
maps and note books and glasses, fighting their battle as in 
older days, a squadron leader of French dragoons, very spick 

1 Despite the pretence that m England to-day it is desired to forget everything in 
connexion with the war, a good many demobilised o Hirers seem to preserve some of 
their mapa, and even to consult them on occasion. It may be of interest to those who 
have them to know that thin account of the Retreat can be followed on the ordmury 
General Staff 1/100,000 aerie#, Sheets ‘St. Quentin ’ and ‘ Amiens.’ 
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and span with white hunting -stock and monocle, sitting his big 
bay thoroughbred in the market-place and taking the reports of 
his patrols. 

The 36th (Ulster) Division, of which I was at that time G.S.O. 3, 
had relieved a French division astride the Somme before St. 
Quentin on January 14. Five weeks later its front had been 
narrowed, the 30th Division taking over the sector north of the 
river in the forward system of defence, though in the second 
position, or Battle Zone, as it was called, we continued to be 
responsible for a sector north of the Somme, behind the village 
of Fontaine-les-Clercs. Our frontage was now about 6000 yards. 
Our position was crossed by a series of ridges and valleys running 
east and west. On the northernmost of these were the enemy’s 
and our own front line trenches, on the second our intermediate 
position or Line of Redoubts, on the third, 4500 yards behind our 
front line, the positions of the Battle Zone. This last had been 
sited by the French before we arrived, but not begun. The 
greater part of our work was now devoted to it, but we lacked the 
man power to make it as strong as it should have been made. 
There was also a shortage of wire during February and the early 
part of March. At the opening of the attack there should have 
been at least three times the depth of wire in front of this vital 
position that there actually was What was equally disquieting 
was the position on our right flank. Our front line ran roughly 
east and west, that of the 14th Division on our right more nearly 
north and south. It was apparent that should the village of 
Urvillcrs be taken by t he enemy the right of our forward system 
would be crumpled up. 

It was, in this quiet line, m this silent, open country, hard to 
imagine that a great blow was preparing. Week by week came 
scraps of information, each small in itself, but fitting into its 
place in the puzzle-picture on which we were at work. Aero- 
dromes and hospitals, marked by red crosses, were reported by 
the flying men in back areas. New r military roads appeared. 
Hutier, specialist in ‘ drives,' was discovered to have come into 
line with a new army. Later on. photographs showed a number 
of shell-holes behind the enemy front line to have been worked on. 
We guessed that these were being prepared as trench -mortar 
emplacements and ammunition dumps for the bombardment of 
our front line wure, as Hutier had destroyed the defences at Riga. 
Small parties of officers reconnoitred our position through their 
glasses. I had an excellent observation post in the dovecote at 
Essigny, just out of our area, with a team of intelligent observers, 
devoted to their work. They recorded an extraordinary bulk of 
traffic. Here on clear evenings I used to watch the movement 
toward St. Quentin on the main road from Guise. On the 17th 
Vol. XC— No. 637 3 o 
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of March, with the glass set upon a point where some screening 
which hid the road had fallen, I counted 120 lorries passing it in 
ten minutes. Then the light failed me, but 1 knew that I had seen 
the beginning only of that night's w T ork. 

Leave had not been stopped during all this period. Our 
G.S.O. 2 returned from England on the 10th of March, and that 
morning I went for four days’ leave in France. 1 had had influenza 
early in the month, and suffered a great deal from neuralgic head- 
aches, and had been promised a short rest at the seaside when the 
G.S.O. 2 returned. On the evening of the 18th two deserters 
from a trench mortar battery had come into our lines. They 
declared they had come over to avoid the fighting, and that the 
attack would be launched on the morning of the 21st. We had 
had from prisoners previous reports of immediate attack, and there 
seemed no reason to suppose that this was any more accurate as 
regards the exact date than they had been. 1 When the news 
came in at night, as 1 was to start at 6 a.m., 1 rang up the G.S.O. 1 
on the telephone beside my bed and suggested that 1 should stay. 
He told me to go. In consequence, I was away from my division 
when the assault was launched, and actually did not hear of it 
till the following day. I have occasionally felt a twinge of shame 
with regard to this, but have comforted myself with the reflection 
that many more important people than I were on leave in England 
at the time. 

I reached Amiens on the morning of the 23rd. where 1 learned 
that Ham had fallen. I had some hours to wait for a train going 
eastward. I made inquiries as to where* 1 was likely to find mv 
division, but I might have saved my breath. Finally 1 decided 
to go to Chaulnes. w here, I thought, 1 was more likely to get new s. 
The city w as almost normal, though refugees had begun to come 
in. I had an excellent luncheon at the Godbert, well beloved of 
old. and when I went to buy a novel at the Librairie Gamier in 
the Rue des Trois Cailloux found three ladies absorbed in the 
purchase of pale mauve writing-paper, with their initial in gold 
at the top. At the station w'as a large number of civilians with 
their parcels, waiting to take the same train as myself, after their 
morning’s shopping. Many a long month w r as it to be ere some 
of these poor people saw again the villages they expected to reach 
in a couple of hours. The guard declared that the train might go 
to Nesle, and 1 naturally decided to stay in it if it did. But it 
did not reach even Chaulnes. At Rosieres we halted, and were 
told that it was dangerous to go further. 1 was astonished, but 
less so than the civilians, who appeared dumbfounded. A few 
asked me for advice as to getting to their homes. I told the 

1 The report wa« confirmed beyond doubt by prisoners taken the night of the 20th 
by the 01»t .Division, two divisional sectors to the north of uk. 
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women who were alone that the wisest thing they could do would 
be to return to Amiens by that train. 

Noticing a block in the traffic at the level crossing beyond 
the station, l walked along the line, and saw the welcome gleam 
of a scarlet hat-band. It proved to cover the head of an officer 
from G.H.Q., out to visit the Corps Headquarters to learn how 
things were going. He did not know the whereabouts of my 
division, but he was going to our Corps, the 18th, and offered to 
take me. Nesle was deserted as we passed through. I found the 
headquarters of the 36th Division at last in the village of Beaulieu- 
les-Fontaines, south-east of Roye (‘ Amiens ’ L5). It had just 
moved back from Freniches, a ‘ jump ’ of upwards of five miles. 
That fact alone sufficed to give me a fair idea of how things were 
with us. 

I gained little further information that night or next day, the 
story coming out in scraps, at meals, in cars, sitting over the 
telephone at night. I shall not relate it here at great length, 
but something must be told if what follows is to be understood. 
The early events of the 21st were the same as over many miles of 
front ; the tremendous drum-fire opening at 4.30 in the morning, 
trench mortars smashing the forward zone to pieces, 105, 150 and 
210 mm. howitzers bombarding the Line of Redoubts and the 
valley in rear of it with high explosive and phosgene gas, high 
velocity guns on villages and headquarters in rear ; the thick 
fog which prevented any S.O.S. signal being seen and screened 
the attackers from our machine guns ; the rush of the assault over 
the ruins of the forward system, its encirclement of the strong 
points in the Line of Redoubts, the attack on the Battle Zone in 
the still prevailing mist. At one point only was this system pene- 
trated on our front, when the enemy just south of the river broke 
through into Contescourt. Though a counter-attack did not 
dislodge him, yet he made no further progress here. The situation 
was serious, but not to be despaired of, and the troops in the 
Battle Zone were resisting with heroic tenacity. At 1.15, how- 
ever, came news that Essigny village, in the area of the 14th 
Division, had fallen, our flank being thus completely turned. A 
defensive flank was formed, but the situation to the south was 
now too serious for half -measures, and the Higher Command 
ordered us to withdraw behind the St. Quentin Canal at Happen- 
court. The most notable event of the second day had been the 
defence of the Redoubt in the Battle Zone, north of the Somme, 
the only part of our original positions now retained. The gallant 
garrison held on for hours after the fort was surrounded, and 
beat off attack after attack during the day. At evening they had 
to be left to their fate, the Fifth Army deciding to retire to the 
line of the Somme and its continuation southwards in the Canal 

3 o 2 
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de St. Quentin. The division, with the 61st Brigade attached, 
took up a line behind this barrier from St. Simon to Sommette- 
Eaucourt. The following morning it was discovered that the 
30th Division, which had put up a magnificent fight on the 21st, 
and was to win still greater fame in the days that followed, had 
not been able to establish its right on the canal bank. The main 
bridge at Ham had not, apparently, been very effectively de- 
molished, and was certainly very quickly repaired by the enemy. 
On the other flank the troops of the 14th Division were forced to 
retire from Annois, where the enemy was established by noon. 
There was hard fighting at Aubigny, which changed hands three 
times. At night, after 1 had rejoined, our line ran through 
Golancourt, Eaucourt. Ollezy, and thence south, to the west of 
Cugny. During the afternoon French troops, hastily pushed up, 
with no guns and little ammunition, had taken up a line two to 
three thousand yards behind our men. 

The salient held by our attached brigade, still stoutly clinging 
to Ollezy, was an impossible one, and they were 1 lucky to be able 
to extricate themselves the following day and fall back fighting 
on Yilleselve. An equally dangerous situation was being created 
by the pressure of the enemy who had poured through Ham. 
between Golancourt and Yilleselve. I received instructions from 
the 18th Corps, which was not in touch with the 3rd Cavalry 
Division, to convey to the latter orders to clear up if po.v-.ible 
the situation between these villages. 1 was told 1 should find 
General Harman in the neighbourhood of Guiscard. His head- 
quarters were actually at Berlancourt. 

It has always been one of my greatest regrets that 1 did not 
see the attack by detachments of the 6th Cavalry Brigade launched 
by General Harman, for, small as it was, it was one of the most 
brilliant cavalry actions on the Western Front. Squadrons of 
the 3rd Dragoon Guards, the 10th Hussars and the Koyals 
charged the enemy with the sword, from Collezy in the direction 
of the two little copses just south of the track from Golancourt to 
Yilleselve (‘ St. Quentin ' B4 : the copses are shown in green). 
The German attack was broken up, a large number sabred, shot 
and ridden down, and over a hundred prisoners taken by the 
cavalry. Our infantry followed up this charge, cheering. 

The respite was valuable but momentary. On our right the 
French, through whom the 14th Division had been withdrawn, 
had lost Neuville, and our ow n troops were forced back on Berlan- 
court. The enemy did not attack in the open, but his scouts and 
light machine gunners worked their way forward with very great 
skill, the product of Ludendorff’s excellent training during the 
period of waiting, brought flanking fire to bear on each little 
salient, and ate continually into our line. Towards evening 
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Guiscard watt heavily shelled. The headquarters of the 9th 
French Division in Quesmy must have narrowly escaped capture. 
I was coming from that village after a visit to them, and as my 
car passed through Guiscard in the darkness the white flares of 
the German patrols, signals to their artillery to stop shelling the 
village, were being sent up from the gardens on its western side. 

But now the French line, though thin, was continuous, 
running west of Flavy-le-Meldeux, through Rouvrel, Bethancourt, 
across the high ground west of Guiscard and Quesmy. We 
received orders at 11 p.m. to withdraw through them, for rest 
and reorganisation. The withdrawal was carried out during the 
night, a rearguard action being fought between Guiscard and 
Berlancourt to cover it. 1 shall never forget what 1 saw' in the 
darkness, as the remains of two of our brigades came back into 
Bethancourt. Their total fighting strength at this time cannot 
have been much more than 1200 rifles. Some of the men could 
scarce drag one foot after another. As man after man came up I 
saw r faces stamped with the lines of utter weariness. But if they 
straggled it was from sheer fatigue, not lack of discipline. They 
would still have faced about and attacked had they been ordered 
to do so ; they still gave prompt obedience to the word of com- 
mand. Neither then nor in the days that followed did I see one 
of our men without his rifle A commanding officer who had not 
received orders where to go asked me for his direction. I had 
not been back to headquarters nor seen the orders myself, but 
had heard that rations had been sent to Crisolles, and told him 
to march on that village. Some of the battalions were fed there, 
and then the infantry was moved back to billets in Sermaize and 
Fretoy, the artillery being left at the disposition of the French. 

The 25th of March was the only day from first to last on 
w hich we were not engaged. We had now been put under the 
orders of the 02nd French Division. We had no definite news 
as to how affairs were going, but the distance which we were 
moved back — one brigade with the aid of some buses — that 
evening, seemed to indicate that the worst had happened to the 
north. Our new' quarters were the villages of Guerbigny and 
Krches on the river Avre, a dozen miles further back (‘ Amiens ' 
H4 & 14). Divisional Headquarters opened at Warsy. 

It was riding back that afternoon from Avricourt to Warsy 
that 1 iirst saw considerable numbers of French refugees on the 
roads. Families of six or seven would be clustered about a waggon 
piled high with their clothes and bedding, with perhaps a coop 
of hens tied on behind. The children would be driving two or 
three cows. These were the lucky ones. Some of the poorest 
had no transport other than a barrow. Then — and later, when 
it had begun to rain heavily and turned much colder — I saw' 
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these unfortunates toiling along, women dragging and pushing the 
barrows, a mother carrying an infant and leading by the hand a 
child a few years older. Once, toward the end of the retreat, 
I saw a very aged woman pushing along on a liand-cart her 
paralysed husband. For these I was able to find places on a 
lorry at the next village. On another occasion a woman was 
carried out on a bed, to be put on top of a pile of household goods 
on a farm-cart. The}" told me she had given birth to a child two 
hours before. 

Wonderful was the demeanour of these poor souls. Here and 
there a woman sobbed, sometimes one, walking in silence, would 
burst into tears if spoken to. but for the most part women and 
men alike preserved a calm and patience admirable beyond all 
words. And about the most fantastic of these cavalcades there 
was the dignity of untold suffering and sorrow nobly borne. 

The end was not yet. At eight o'clock the following morning 
we learnt that the enemy had broken completely through in the 
neighbourhood of Rove, and w ere ordered to take up a line from 
the Amiens-Roye Road, north of Andechy, in touch with the 
30th Division, to L'Echelle-St. Aurin, in touch with the French. 
The greater part of this line was an old trench system, still pro- 
tected by a certain amount of wire, though the farmers had torn 
up some of it. Quickly as our troops were on the move, they were 
forestalled on the left by the enemy, who actually had machine 
guns already in the copse due north of Andechy on the main road. 
At this point touch was never gained with the 30th Division. 

I had ridden up through Erches, and, being told there were 
Germans in Andechy, desired to make certain of the fact. 1 dis- 
mounted two hundred yards short of the village, and was going 
forward on foot, the place showing no sign of life, when a French 
patrol, a section of dragoons, caught me up Fifty yards from 
the first house they suddenly spurred into a gallop. At the same 
instant a rattle of machine gun fire burst out The four dragoons 
swung about in a flash, one man reeling in the saddle, and an 
instant later flew past me, that infernal gun playing like a garden 
hose round them and me. I ran back, scrambled on to my mare, 
which w*as plunging in the hands of the groom and trying to break 
aw T ay after the French horses, and we got out of it. No need to 
ask whether there w ere Germans in Andechy ! 

I went up again in the afternoon to see how the line held, 
leaving the groom with the horses under the shelter of a bank 
outside Erches, which was now' being heavily shelled. He had an 
unpleasant two hours, and wisely moved a hundred yards further 
from the village. I found our men holding the trenches easily 
enough, checking any attempt on the part of the Germans to 
debouch from Andechy with Lewis gun fire. They had a good 
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trench, they had had a few hours’ rest, and they were confident 
of beating off any frontal attack. But the left flank — that was 
another question. There was anxiety in their eyes as they looked 
toward that green copse on the main road to the north of them. 1 

There is no doubt that the enemy gradually worked small 
bodies through on this open left flank, though our reserves were 
cchelonned in rear to cover it. By dusk he was in Erches. One of 
our brigade headquarters was attacked and dispersed, and we 
suffered another extraordinary calamity. A car, containing our 
G.S.0.1 and two battalion commanders, was captured just outside 
Guerbigny. An infantry gun was worked through on the left after 
dark, and opened fire into our men’s backs. Some of the most 
desperate fighting of the week took place on the morning of the 
27th, when our left brigade, surrounded by the enemy, lost heavily 
in prisoners. The right brigade, reduced to a handful, was forced 
by weight of numbers to retire across the Avre and fall back 
through Fignieres. We had at least done what had not been 
accomplished since the opening of the attack — we had held up the 
enemy's advance for upwards of twenty -four hours. Later that 
afternoon what was left of the infantry of the Division was 
directed on Sourdon. 

The fates had not quite finished with us. We were called out 
once more on the personal order of General D6beney to cover his 
guns in front of Coullemelle and Villers-Tournelle, the enemy 
having gained ground on the Montdidier-Breteuil Road. 2 But 
the danger was averted, and the worst our men suffered was a 
night in the rain. The French were really now in strength. As 
we moved back next day, helped by a number of buses, through 
Ailly-sur-Noye and Essertaux toward Wailly, we passed chain 
after chain of lorries, furiously driven by little Annamites, packed 
with their Bluets , the Chasseurs Alpins. The sight of these fresh 
and obviously excellent troops was a joy to our worn-out men. It 
will be admitted that it was the turn of the latter for a few days’ 
rest. 3 On the night of the 30th the Division was entrained at 
Saleux to be sent to the Gamaches area, near the coast, for 
reorganisation. 

On the previous evening I was left behind at Essertaux with a 

I When Liaison Officer with the French during the 4 Victory Offensive ’ of August, 
1 went forward on a reconnaissance and found French and Canadians held up at this 
very point, on either side of the Amiens-Iloyo Road. So, five months after the event* 
here reoorded, I agam heard German machine guns firing, probably from the same 
emplacements, in their old trenches of 1610. 

* . . . lie General Cdt. la ldre Armco a present un deployment d'artillerie dans la 
region de Giuvksnes, en vue de buttre le tlane des colonnes euncmis. 

II vous domando do vouloir bien porter toute Finfantene dont vous pourrie* dis- 
poser sur Coullkmkllk pour couvrir le deployment d'artillerie prthru. . . , General 
D^beney. 

* We had troops again m line, at Y pres, by the night of the 6th of April ! 
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telephone till a new line had been established at Wailly, whither 
the headquarters were moving. As I was walking through the 
village, a big limousine passed me. Inside was a French general 
alone, beside the chauffeur a huge negro. The general stopped the 
car to ask me the way to the chateau. He was a short, broad- 
shouldered man, pale-faced, with an air of almost savage vigour 
and determination. I knew J had seen his photograph, but could 
not for the moment identify him. It was Mangin, with his famous 
black body-servant. I saw him later at the chateau, where I 
‘ closed up * some stray junior British officers whom I found 
occupying the best bedrooms, and whom he was too courteous to 
allow his aide-de-camp to displace or even to inform of his presence 
in the house. I had naturally no such compunction, and sent one 
of their servants to fetch them in their pyjamas to be told of the 
situation and the requirements of international good manners. 
The following night I drove to Abbeville, via Amiens and 
Picquigny. 

Different tales have been told of the Fifth Army in the Retreat. 
On the one hand is the view of that ‘ Minister of the Crown ’ who 
declared to General Gough that the troops left their positions on 
many occasions without sufficient reason. On the other is that 
of the stout and generous enthusiasts who would depict them as 
figures of triple brass. Neither is quite true. Men are of material 
less durable than brass. A certain strain only can they stand. 
Moreover, as the Commander-in-Chief pointed out in his Despatch, 
these men were short of training. While Ludcndorff was drilling 
the vast host he had collected astride the Oise we were digging 
trenches, with numbers inadequate even for that task, to meet its 
assault. I have spoken of my own piece of the front only, having 
seen no other, but I think it will be admitted that here, when these 
considerations are weighed and the final balance made, the achieve- 
ments of these men, outnumbered, sleepless, broken with constant 
marching, harassed almost beyond endurance by never-ceasing 
attack, were, to put it as soberly as possible, fit to take their place 
in the traditions of the race that bred them. 

Cyril Falls. 


The Editor of The Nineteenth Century cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 

I. The World’s Desire for Peace. 

Whatever may be its final results, the Washington Conference 
has opened in a spirit far more akin to the ideals of August 1914 
than to that which governed the haggling of 1919. Mr. Hughes 
has put before the Powers a scheme to reduce naval armaments 
which involves the scrapping of the whole programme of American 
and Japanese ship construction. For ten years a building 
holiday can be assured by mutual agreement, and Mr. Balfour 
has been followed by Baron Kato and by the representatives of 
France and Italy in accepting the proposal in principle. The 
offer is indeed substantial, as it means that work will cease on 
nine battleships and six battle cruisers now on the stocks in 
America, and at the end of ten years Britain’s naval strength will 
be left equal to America’s, and greater than Japan’s. Mr. Balfour 
has suggested that the tonnage of submarines should be limited 
and large submarines given up. Details are to be discussed in 
committee. Some limitation of armies must inevitably follow. 
The tone and temper of the plenary meetings of the Conference 
Vol. XC— No. 538 9 2 9 3 p 
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already throw what Mr. Lloyd George has described as “ a rain- 
bow across the sky.” Everything points to a large measure of 
success. The Conference will surely rank in history high above 
the many congresses which have from time to time made the world 
temporarily safe for dynasties or democracies. 

Certainly the Conference enjoys two advantages which have 
not been common at such assemblies. Every Power represented 
at Washington has good reason to desire peace. Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Belgium are all weighed dowff by the effects of 
the war. The United States are suffering from economic depres- 
sion. Their intense jealousy of Japanese expansion has not made 
them militarist in feeling, and their sympathy with China is as 
much sentimental as commercial. The Japanese were rewarded 
for their share in the conquest of Tsingtau by the lavish benefits 
conferred upon them by Article 156 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
and for their abstinence from any further military effort by the 
transient capture of the Chinese markets ; but a slump has 
followed. Competition has revived in China. The policy of 
great armaments has proved a costly lure. Of Japan’s yearly 
revenue no less than 48 per cent, is now appropriated to her 
army and navy. The material benefits of penetration in China 
and Eastern Siberia have so far, in fact, been disappointing. 
There is thus nothing perfunctory in the attendance of these 
nations’ representatives at Washington. The scene has nothing 
of the sinister background of implacable ambition which always 
shadowed and mocked the gatherings at the Hague. Secondly, 
behind and beyond the Governments for whom the diplomatists 
are to speak are ranged peoples whose judgments no executives 
can ignore, and whose hatred of war has never been so bitter. 
Great Britain used once to wage campaigns on land and sea for 
trade and empire ; even in Queen Victoria’s time most of her 
people could endure without poignant feeling vicarious sacrifices 
in foreign fields. Modern wars exact a vaster toll. No civilised 
community talks easily to-day of ‘ the last logic of kings,’ nor 
sighs with Othello for the 

Pride, pomp and circumstance of glorious war. 

The main hope of the Conference is based on this world-wide 
yearning for peace. Its roots lie much deeper than the mere 
dread of slaughter and waste. Those who have seen most of war 
are the best advocates of peace. We need only read the touching 
letter written by Oliver Cromwell after Marston Moor to realise 
how genuinely he had been moved by its carnage. Dr. Hume 
has left a record of how he found Wellington in bed the morning 
after Waterloo and told him of the casualties in the battle. 
‘ He was much affected. I felt the tears dropping fast upon my 
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hand, and looking towards him, saw them chasing one another 
in furrows over his dusty cheeks.’ Sherman, the ruthless 
Federal general who marched through Georgia, is the author of 
the two phrases * War is cruelty ’ and ‘ War's legitimate object 
is more perfect peace.’ 

The mass of misery which could soften the hearts of all these 
men of iron is nothing beside that born of a war hVwhich nine 
million men were killed and thirteen million received lasting 
injury. The homes now most typical of England are those which 
enshrine the memory of husbands and sons who have died for 
their country and for ‘ a world set free,’ and are consequently 
for ever impoverished and stricken. Yet these salient charac- 
teristics are equally typical of nearly every State in Europe. The 
households of Christendom share a community of bereavement. 
Without their willing help Governments can no longer carry on 
wars. They will not give it lightly. 

The cause of disarmament does not derive its inspiration from 
civilians. A universal sigh of * Never again ! ’ is on the lips of 
millions who have gradually become entangled in the after-effects 
of the Great War, and realise at last its nerve strain, even if they 
have escaped its common legacies of unemployment and hard 
times. These men often look back with an unreasoning and 
elemental anger at all that they gave up and at all that they went 
through. 

Even if they did not allow free play to these emotions, the 
civilised peoples realise that, whether they want war or not, they 
cannot afford to wage it. Victorious England, the most envied 
among European nations for having ‘ done well out of the war ’ — 
so little do alien peoples appreciate the grandeur of her sacrifices — 
spent 8,000 millions to survive ; sold her 1,000 millions of foreign 
investments ; and contracted a prodigious debt to America, 
which is never likely to be cancelled. She has to raise by taxation 
over 340 millions a year to meet the interest on her national debt, 
and another 130 millions to pay her pensioners. She is over- 
burdened. She cannot keep her oversea markets with such a 
standing incubus added for many years to come to the cost of 
production in all her industries and manufactures. If the price 
of peace is eternal vigilance, the price of victory is, in our day, 
eternal indebtedness. There is no occasion for peace propagan- 
dists to try to daunt men’s imaginations by dilating on various 
potential new horrors in the mechanism of warfare. It is already 
only too clear that our complex and precarious civilisation, which 
owes so much to industrial prosperity and to sound finance, 
would break down in the event of another cataclysm. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the blessings invoked upon their work 
by politicians and the Press, it cannot be said that our spokesmen 

3 F 2 
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crossed the Atlantic amid the enthusiasm of a hopeful nation. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s description of the Conference as the greatest 
event in 1,900 years is treated as a sign of Celtic exuberance. 
Interest in public affairs is at the moment tepid, and such interest 
as there is has concentrated naturally upon the Government’s 
dealings with the rebel Irish and with Ulster. Indeed, the normal 
Englishman hardly knows who is speaking for him at Washington. 
Disillusioned by three years of peace-making, he puts little faith 
in international congresses. The Hague Peace Conferences of 
1899 and 1907 did little to abate the enormities and nothing to 
avert the outbreak of the Great War of 1914. The terms adjusted 
at Versailles already seem to be hardly of less perishable substance 
than an eighteenth -century treaty. The traveller in France 
when at the Invalides will look at the railway carriage in which 
Foch signed the Armistice that famous November morning with 
much more sentiment than at the Hall of Mirrors. The common 
man would rather have a cartridge case from Gallipoli or a German 
helmet from the Hindenburg Line than the autograph of President 
Wilson or the pen with which Mr. Lloyd George signed the Treaty 
of Versailles. If men and women are not thinking much about 
Washington, it is because they thought too much about Paris. 
If they read without fervour the invitation written by President 
Harding on July 11, 1921, it is because they listened with too 
profound an awe to the rhetoric of President Wilson in January, 
1919. Many of the maxims of political philosophy which dazzled 
Christendom when the George Washington carried Wilson to 
Europe have proved death-traps in political practice. Events 
in India and Egypt, in Ireland and Silesia, have impressed on 
men’s minds the fatuity of preaching self-determination. Canons 
of disruption which were propagated by us by way of a solvent 
to destroy the Central Powers have been turned to dangerous uses 
by Gandhi among the Hindus in Bengal, and by De Valera among 
the Sinn Feiners in Ireland. Labour and Independent Liberal 
members of Parliament who had never previously been further 
east than Whitechapel, nor known anything of Egypt beyond the 
sight of Cleopatra’s Needle, have been clamouring against British 
rule in the abstract terms of political pedants amid the cheers of 
agitators in the streets of Cairo and Alexandria. They say 
proudly in the published record of their mission : 

Our motor cars were literally bombarded with flowers all along the 
road. Egyptian ladies shouted greetings from the balconies and threw 
flowers into our motor cars. The shouts ‘ Long live Zagliloul Pasha,’ 

‘ Long live Mr. Swan,’ ‘ Long live the Labour Party,’ mingled. . . . 
Mr. Mills expressed his pleasure at observing that even as India and Japan 
were developing a Socialist movement, so in Egypt, amid the throes of 
a nation’s struggle for freedom and independence, a Socialist Party was 
in being to guide, if possible, that change. 
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Such fustian is an ironical aftermath of wiser men’s war-time 
oratory. 

The country seems to distrust its public men no less than 
their worn-out maxims. The same names which have been 
associated with the dilatory debates of the League of Nations at 
Geneva reappear at Washington, and critics ask whether any 
shining idealism can triumph at such a gathering. Our repre- 
sentatives share in the obloquy which the war stimulated against 
politicians and diplomatists. People wonder if these jaded men 
of affairs can ever accomplish the ends for which they have been 
chosen. The Americans appear to welcome disarmament ; but 
disarmament depends upon policy, and a partisan .Senate could 
again kill any scheme recommended by their diplomatists, but 
condemned by a bigoted Press. Englishmen remember with 
justifiable bitterness how the Covenant of the League of Nations 
which Europe accepted as an integral part of the Treaty of 
Versailles in order to placate President Wilson was afterwards 
repudiated in America as violating her most essential doctrines of 
foreign policy. They may still learn that Harding can succeed 
where Wilson failed. 

Furthermore, it is obvious, and not a mere flash of cynicism, 
to doubt whether any conference can guarantee the world against 
war. In civil life a very wide appreciation of the identity of 
interests which ought to bind every class together in the preserva- 
tion of industrial peace gives no security whatever against the 
blind power of passion and ignorance. The coal strike was an 
act of folly as well as a crime ; the miners themselves lost fifteen 
millions in wages by their blunder ; but it was none the less 
decided upon amid the applause of millions. So in international 
relations elemental forces like those which prompted the French 
Revolutionary attack on Europe in 1793, and the German on- 
slaught of 1914, and armed enthusiasms such as Islam in its vision 
of a Paradise under the shadow of swords, will never be held back 
by congresses and compacts. The wanton and insolent violence 
which the Greeks called vfipts may indeed bring on its own 
punishment, but it has never yet been stopped by dialectic nor 
bridled by first principles. 

These considerations go far to explain the relative indifference 
of the English people to the Conference at Washington. It 
would, however, be madness to accept them as constituting a 
conclusive reply to the high hopes which the brave man who can 
conquer disillusion after disillusion still dares to entertain. After 
all, a long lease is the next best thing to a freehold. To try to 
prolong peace is better than to submit with a faint heart to the 
fatalism of the pessimists. The defeat of Germany is itself the 
refutation of Frederick the Great’s famous gibes that God is 
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always on the side of the big battalions, and that the only real 
treaties are a well-drilled army and a full treasury. 

It is surely not beyond the wit of man to give Japan ‘ a place 
in the sun 5 without menacing the interests of America and the 
British Dominions, without accepting a host of Japanese immi- 
grants on the Pacific slopes, and without involving China in 
exploitation. The Anglo -Japanese treaty now runs on tacitly 
from year to year, and its maintenance is disliked by Canada and 
Australia as well as by the United States. Its political value in 
the past has, however, been great ; and if a policy of ‘ the open 
door 5 and conciliation is honestly adopted by all the Powers in 
the Far East and the Pacific, there is no reason to hold that the 
alliance is incompatible with the closest understanding between 
Great Britain and the United States. There is room for all in 
the Pacific. If countries do not want to fight, they need not. 
If the bitter controversies of litigants are daily compromised in 
civil matters, the territorial ambitions of great Powers can be 
equally well adjusted. A generation which imagines that it has 
settled the Balkans and the Near East, and may be on the verge 
of pacifying Ireland, need not despair of any task. The specific 
points on which conflicts of interest and of racial pride may arise 
cannot be dealt with properly by outside observers at this date. 
The dominating fact is that far harder problems have been settled 
before by men who want to settle. 

It is, of course, possible that Japan will not accept a plan which 
leaves her for ten years with but three-fifths of the tonnage of 
America, but the difference can be compromised. No doubt in 
Japan, as in England, the cessation of naval construction means 
an immediate loss of employment to many thousands who earn 
their living in shipbuilding yards and dockyards. The transfer 
of labour to other channels of industry seems always to be far 
easier when alluded to in economic text-books than in the life of 
the nation, and the existing state of trade is not calculated to make 
the building of merchant ships a prosperous alternative venture. 
No doubt, too, armour plate plant will cease to be in demand to 
the loss of many individuals. These disadvantages, however, 
are in the long run small penalties to pay for great gains. The 
country’s chief fears rather centre on the safety of the Empire and 
of its lines of communication when, if ever, the period of limited 
armaments comes to an end. It would appear that our own 
capacity to revive the industry on an emergency is not behind 
America's, while the technical skill of the present generation of 
British naval experts is unequalled. 

The most vital task before the Conference is the settlement of 
international rivalries. Fears for the future vanish, if only the 
reduction of fleets and armies can be accompanied by serenity in 
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the politics of the world. Agreement as to the future of the 
Pacific and Far East is a condition precedent to the successful 
limitation of armaments. In disarmament England has already 
led the way, although our needs are far greater than those of any 
other Power, having regard to the extent and character of 
our Empire and of our obligations to our Allies. The 
incomparable Army of 1918 has been almost wholly dis- 
banded. in spite of the large schemes of naval construc- 
tion adopted by America and Japan, we have refused to 
compete with their endeavours. It would indeed be expensive 
to race with the United States. Their wealth is more than four 
times as great as ours, and is said to have increased by 30 per cent, 
during the war, while our own diminished by 12 J per cent. We 
have had no option but to drop from a two-Power standard down 
to the policy of merely keeping abreast with the naval strength 
of America or of Japan. It was this policy which led the Cabinet, 
after four years’ abstinence from laying down large ships, to 
sanction recently the building of four new warships ; that the 
step gave work to the unemployed was only a happy accident. 
Even this decision was criticised in the House of Commons by 
Major Bircliall, M.P., as being a moral error as well as an economic 
blunder. Had Mr. Hughes’ offer not since been made, it would 
have been difficult perhaps to accept his view so long as inter- 
national relationships remained insecure ; but, given security, its 
appeal is great. The chance of wars becomes more remote as 
soon as all nations become equally unprepared. 

The existence of what may be styled a peace atmosphere is 
possibly a healthier sign than if the Powers had all promulgated 
definite peace programmes of the type which caused such con- 
fusion in 1919. Goodwill leads to more results than a wilderness 
of ‘ points ’ and ‘ planks.’ A sober wish for peace seems truly 
to mark the Great Powers to-day. It was the ex -Kaiser, and not 
any English-speaking publicist, who first declaimed and drew 
cartoons about ‘ the yellow peril.’ The Washington Conference, 
moreover, has several great advantages over the League of Nations 
whose work it is called upon to supplement. Its procedure 
depends simply on the will of its members. It aspires to no 
elusive and uncertain sanction. It will call in aid no tribunal 
of untried jurists from Brazil or Switzerland, no doctrine of 
impossible equality among States, no obligation to coerce any 
Power at the behest of any international body. The Americans 
have a chance of proving that their rejection of Wilson’s policy 
was consistent with their traditional belief in peace. The 
Republicans have argued that their wish to remain aloof from 
the problems of Europe, and to repudiate Wilson’s vision of an 
international super-Government, has never involved the abandon- 
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ment of other and more practical projects to secure the peace 
of the world. President Harding’s move is, in fact, as much a 
point of party honour as an act of national policy. 

It is inspiring to recognise how the representatives of every 
country share the hopes which President Harding has held out, 
notwithstanding the many grievances under which their nations 
still labour, and for which statesmen of earlier ages would have 
seen no redress except by dint of arms. Each of our own political 
parties joined in the resolution, passed by the House of Commons 
on November 4, approving of the International Conference at 
Washington, and trusting ‘ that a supreme effort will be made to 
arrive at such a measure of agreement as will secure a substantial 
and progressive reduction of the crushing burden of armaments.’ 
Precisely the same aspirations have been expressed by M. Briand. 
Thus the theories current among civilised men have kept pace 
with policy. No leader of thought to-day would echo Moltke’s 
dictum that ‘ perpetual peace is a dream, and is not even a 
beautiful dream. War is an element in the order of the world 
ordained by God. . . . Without war the world would stagnate 
and lose itself in materialism * ; and if we still quote from the- 
many fine passages in which Kingsley or Ruskin, Napier or 
Henderson, have dwelt on the nobler aspects of war, it is with the 
reservation that the only wars which nations ought to wage are 
wars of self-defence or to succour the oppressed. 

There are people who seem to think that the ideals for which 
the Conference is intended to strive can only be realised in a 
confederation of the world ; that they can only thrive in a 
cosmopolitan atmosphere in which men put mankind before 
their country. Some Britons have always fostered this view, 
and have thought that patriotism was incompatible with a 
true belief in international peace. Fox won an unenviable 
immortality of disrepute by speaking of the taking of the Bastille 
as the most glorious event since Saratoga and Yorktown. John 
Bright’s abhorrence of such wars as were embarked upon by mid- 
Victorian England led him to lavish praise exclusively on ‘ the 
men who dwell and prosper on that Continent which the grand 
old Genoese gave to Europe.’ During the Boer war Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman thought it wise to bolster up the case for 
clemency in South Africa by attacks upon alleged ‘ methods of 
barbarism ’ in use among our troops. In reality the cause of 
peace is ill served by this type of dialectic. If it truly rested on 
man’s forgetfulness of his nationality and indifference towards his 
own people, it could not flourish in the world as we know it to-day. 
Nationalism is as strong now as it w r as when it inspired the Italy 
of Mazzini and Cavour or the Germany of Bismarck and William I. 
Australia and New Zealand, Canada and South Africa, cultivate a 
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far keener national spirit than their Motherland. Every State in 
Eastern Europe depends for its survival upon the spirit of nation- 
ality, and for this reason alone the Czechs of Prague still think of 
President Wilson as a king among men. Even in the United 
States patriotism is aggressive. Their favourite heroes in 
history are Jefferson and Andrew Jackson. What they lack in 
racial identity they make up for in national pride. Hence the 
feverish fancy that ‘ America won the war.’ 

It is therefore futile to ba^e the case for peace upon a plane 
alien to the ideas and instincts of normal men and women. Inter- 
national Socialists may talk of uniting the proletariates of the 
earth by abstract dogmas of class consciousness, but they separate 
inevitably at the first beat of the drum. 

Moreover, all historic precedents for what has been depicted 
in maps as ‘ the United States of the world ’ make no appeal to 
modern imagination, and in actual fact broke down before the force 
of the very principle of nationality which we are asked to forget. 
The Roman Empire rested on the practice of conquest and the 
institution of slavery. The mediaeval Papacy reared its fabric on 
buttresses of priestcraft and superstition. A world State which 
transcends the boundaries of race and language and tradition 
will never captivate nations whose medium of political thought is 
practical and conservative. 

Our duty is rather to inculcate the value of peace by arguments 
which men can understand, however nationalist their sentiments 
may be, and on which the success of any decisions arrived at by 
the negotiators at Washington must ultimately depend. It is 
hardly worth while to reiterate that war does not pay. This 
doctrine was the foundation of Mr. Norman Angell’s Great Illusion , 
but it had been accepted by most men for a century before he 
wrote, and its acceptance can in no sense operate as a preventive 
against war. Races do not calculate their material interests 
when they fly to arms, and fear of loss will never act as more than 
a deterrent. The Great War was the answer to The Great Illusion. 
A nation like our own, which lives by the interchange of goods 
with foreign countries, has long appreciated this aspect of the 
question without needing to have it elaborated by the economists. 
Posterity, when it raises its yearly tribute to meet the interest on 
the National Debt, is not likely to forget. 

Moral teachers should rather lay emphasis on two other and 
more vital facts. War means illimitable suffering. In war it is 
the best who die. These dominating facts are within our own 
knowledge. It is because he knows them so well that the average 
man, with all his scepticism as to its machinery and sanctions, 
instinctively feels that it approaches blasphemy to speak ill of the 
League of Nations. 
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It does not follow that because we look to the Washington 
Conference for genuine contributions towards the peace of the 
world war can cease to be a possibility. War is always a possi- 
bility. There are to-day a dozen seed-plots of international 
quarrels, and States like Germany and Poland have in no sense 
outlived their militarist traditions and racial antagonisms. Islam 
and Socialism are alike fighting faiths. 

All that Governments can do is to lessen the clash of con- 
flicting interests between nations ; to soften and dispel historic 
hatreds ; to cultivate in the minds of their citizens a detestation 
of war ; to instil in their schools some sense of the solidarity of our 
civilisation. These are tasks worthy of wise statesmen and great 
peoples, and unless they are fulfilled in the coming years, the 
negotiators at Washington, whatever may be their immediate 
achievements, will have laboured in vain. 

It is well to recognise that the inculcation of peace, as being a 
moral as well as an economic necessity, is liable to a type of 
criticism which is certainly much more than the mere carping of 
cynics. It may be argued that the abnegation of arms involves 
spiritual as well as technical unreadiness in the event of future 
wars. If ever rapacity or revenge moves a people to attack a 
land long unfamiliar with the idea of a fight for life, will her 
manhood have decayed ? This contingency can never be im- 
possible. Famine, envy, necessity (real or imagined), pride, 
national sensitiveness, may at any time drive a State into wild 
courses. Will an abhorrence of carnage and the long pursuit of 
peace have sapped men’s capacity to defend hearth and home 
against such an assailant ? 

The answer can be reassuring if a country remains true to her 
ideals. The great mass of our fighting men in the Great War 
were not only untrained in August, 1914, but had iived in an 
atmosphere far removed from every idea of war. Moreover, a 
determination to solve every problem of diplomacy by peaceful 
means is quite compatible with the practice of arms. Sir Walter 
Raleigh said truly, ‘ Though the sword is put into the sheath, we 
must not suffer it to rust or stick so fast that we shall not be able 
to draw it readily when need requires.’ England cannot assume 
that her fleet may be broken up and her regular army disbanded 
because peace may seem to be assured for a generation. So long 
as these services continue on a peace footing proportionate to the 
strength of other nations, and so long as a host of voluntary 
societies, from the Territorial Army down to the humble Boy 
Scouts and Girl Guides, infuse their precious gifts of discipline 
and duty in the national character, there can be no real fear of 
degeneracy. Moreover, the maintenance of the British Empire 
itself involves the retention and constant exercise of those qualities 
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of justice and strength and those faculties of command and self- 
reliance which have been the main factors of our survival and 
success. 

Neither the Jesuits nor the Germans were the first to dis- 
cover the influence of education on national character. ‘ Marcus 
Cato,’ says Plutarch, ‘wrote books of history with his own 
hands in large letters that his boy might start life with a useful 
knowledge of what his forefathers had done.’ It is right that the 
schools of Great Britain should give the rising generation adequate 
knowledge of their country’s influence on the well-being of man- 
kind. ‘ Waterloo,’ said Wellington, ‘ did more than any other 
battle I know of to secure the true object of all battles — the peace 
of the world.’ The ideal English education will foster the love of 
peace and the realisation that courage and self-denial, faith, hope 
and charity, have outlets enough in the daily life of a modern 
industrial State. The man who serves his fellows in civil pursuits 
is only carrying the ideals of the soldier into another field of action. 
The two tasks complement each other, and to instil the virtues of 
both into the minds of boys and girls helps to preserve the high 
qualities which are equally useful in war and peace. 

If the teacher does point, as he should, to the miseries and 
misfortunes which follow inevitably in the wake of war, he can 
also help to keep alive the glorious memories of our soldiers and 
sailors — the men of Albuera and Trafalgar and Balaclava — and of 
those who lately gave their lives that Britain might live. In two 
of his poems Sir Henry Newbolt commemorates the idealist non- 
combatant who, though debarred from sharing in prowess, could 
so fill his hearers with the spirit of ‘ the old heroic names ’ that 
they ‘ hummed his music on the march to death.’ This type of 
teacher will not disappear, nor will his teaching lose its magic, if 
the Washington Conference succeeds. 

A modern Englishman is rightly slow in acclaiming change as 
progress. The march of man is very chequered. The achieve- 
ments of our own generation in art or letters, morality or culture, 
have often been surpassed at various points in the earlier history 
of the race. It is easy enough to make a case which is plausible, 
if not convincing, against democracy. Its failures have been so 
frequent and so enormous ; its ability to govern is so little, if at 
all, in advance of that exhibited in other systems. The belief in 
the steady ascent of man which coloured the philosophy and 
inspired the poetry of the Victorian age has been shaken by the 
inexorable logic of events. Nevertheless the love of peace which 
dominates men’s minds all over the earth to-day, and particularly 
in democratic countries, may be justly deemed a real step forward 
from the morality of the past. Since the dawn of history the 
.struggle among nations for survival has been, both in the theory 
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and practice of international conduct, the normal process by 
which States have developed. Primitive society lived in violence. 
From antiquity down to our own age conflict has been the key-note 
of relations between different races. ‘ A prince,’ writes Machia- 
velli, ‘ is to have no other design nor thought nor study but war 
and the arts and disciplines of it, for indeed that is the only 
profession worthy of a prince.’ ‘ In all times,’ says Hobbes, 
‘ kings and persons of sovereign authority because of their in- 
dependency are in continual jealousies and in the state and 
posture of gladiators.’ The Washington Conference is the symbol 
of a new view of the international system. War is now considered 
to be something horrible, abnormal — an event outside the natural 
evolution of men and nations. 

Such a conception helps to bring the Kingdom of Heaven 
nearer to a suffering world. It adds an even brighter radiance to 
the Flanders poppies which we buy on Remembrance Day. 

Gerald B. Hurst, 
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II. Australia's Position 

To the Australian people the Washington Conference is probably 
fraught with more momentous consequences than to any other 
party to the discussions. The main features of Australia’s posi- 
tion scarcely need elaboration. This ‘ ultima Thule ’ of the 
white man has an area equal to that of the United States of 
America, with only one-twentieth the latter’s population. Isolated 
from the great civilisation from which it has sprung, Australia is 
within a few days’ sail of Asiatic populations pressing ever harder 
upon the inadequate resources of their overcrowded lands. In 
the event of a great racial war between East and West, Australia 
is equally attractive to the Asiatic as a prey, a prize or a base. 
The navy could not be built that would be adequate to the 
defence of her enormous coast-line. Her population of five and 
a half millions could not prevent a hostile landing. To an Asiatic 
victor she would be the principal reward. The submarine and 
the airship have turned her natural defences to nought, while the 
cost of effective protection would be crippling. Quite apart from 
her imperial and international relationships, therefore, Aus- 
tralia’s interests lie wholly in measures designed to prevent the 
outbreak of a great war in the Pacific. 

The possible causes of such a war are well known. In which of 
these is Australia most directly involved ? At a casual glance, 
the policy of prohibiting coloured immigration, which she shares 
with America, seems to be Australia’s contribution to the factors 
of embroilment with Asia, and more particularly Japan. I am, 
however, profoundly convinced that neither the White Australia 
policy nor Californian exclusionism is a primary consideration at 
present in the foreign policy of Japan. One of the most acute 
Westerners resident in China recently remarked to me that those 
matters, apart from their effect upon Japanese pride, were merely 
useful to Japanese statesmen in the game of diplomatic bluff, 
and that they would not waste one soldier’s life over them. 
China, he declared, is the body and soul of Japan’s foreign policy, 
and every other issue is subordinate. 
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Australia has much to fear from a future in which Japan 
bestrides the Pacific, gorged upon the vast resources of China. 
In this her interests march with those of the white world at large. 
Japanese aggrandisement in the Far East seems to depend upon 
two essential conditions — a first-class military alliance with one 
or more White Powers and a successful war with the United 
States. The latter condition would be contingent upon the first, 
and upon the continuation of the race for armaments. The only 
Power with which Japan could ally herself to any effect for years 
to come is, of course, Great Britain. Australian opinion is 
almost unanimously opposed to such an alliance, and is hostile 
even to the semblance of it contained in the existing Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty. The safety of Australia is regarded as resting 
upon the virtual isolation of Japan, or at least her disciplined 
control by workable understandings between Europe and America. 
Australians sympathise strongly with American dislike of the 
Anglo -Japanese Alliance. They do not wish to alienate Japan, 
nevertheless, and would welcome a general understanding between 
the three great Pacific Powers designed to keep the peace in that 
contentious region. The United States and Great Britain desire 
the open door in China, and the maintenance of that country as a 
national entity and sovereign Power. Australia heartily agrees 
with these objectives, but her need is the simple one of security 
from attack. She has no real fear of being involved with the 
Mother Country in a war on behalf of Japanese interests, or in a 
conflict with America. But she does dread the steady develop- 
ment of a situation in the Pacific which would ultimately confer 
any form of hegemony upon Japan. 

It would be a mistake to imagine that Australians regard the 
Japanese people with hatred. They are merely distrustful of the 
policy of their governing class, and they are determined that the 
high social standards of Australia shall not be lowered by inter- 
mixture with any coloured race whatever. Visiting England 
after eight years in Australia, one is gratified to find how wide- 
spread is the sympathy for the White Australia policy amongst 
the British people. But it is still not at all well understood. 
The doubt most frequently expressed concerns Australia’s 
ability to settle the tropical regions with whites, and to ‘ fill up ’ 
the continent generally. How can we otherwise expect, we are 
asked, to be allowed to maintain an empty continent for our- 
selves ? In this reasoning lurk many confusions. In the first 
place, the consensus of expert medical opinion, based upon 
investigations on the spot, strongly favours the possibility of 
successful white settlement of tropical Australia. When we stop 
asking our women to live in wretched, insanitary huts, with 
corrugated iron roofs, and set about devising hygienic modes of 
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living and working in such areas, we may have some right to grow 
pessimistic. But that primary experiment is yet to be tried on 
any scale. Space will not permit of more than this passing 
reference to a vital point. Suffice it to say that so far no con- 
clusive evidence of any value has been offered to show that 
tropical Australia does not admit of white settlement. The 
evidence is increasingly the other way. 

Some doubters would have us admit a certain number of 
coloured persons, including Japanese, and bar them from advancing 
over a fixed colour line, drawn across the tropical North. The 
impracticability of this plan becomes obvious when we ask what 
would happen when the rapid increase of the coloured people 
filled to overflowing the territory behind the line. But the 
supreme and unanswerable objection to racial intermixture of 
the kind that would become inevitable in Australia is one which 
affects the future of the whole world. It is in the best interests 
of humanity that, when such a chance presents itself, we should 
avoid the cultivation of those racial hatreds and caste divisions 
which have sapped the vitality of every civilisation that entertained 
them. Australia offers the world a magnificent opportunity to 
build a great white civilisation in the Southern Seas, to be a 
bulwark for all time, not merely against the coloured hordes of 
Asia, but against the corrosive and debasing conditions that 
inevitably follow the clash of superior with inferior standards of 
living and social custom. 

In this grand enterprise Australia demands the support and 
backing of the whole white race. The entire future of the Pacific 
is bound up with Australia’s destiny to become a great nation. 
The reduction of armaments and the naval holiday are splendid 
preventives of a great catastrophe. To Australia they are chiefly 
valuable in providing a much-needed period for the immigration 
and settlement of hundreds of thousands of British people. It is 
a remarkable, but little-known, fact that the indigenous Austra- 
lian people are increasing at a more rapid rate than any other 
nation in the world. The natural increase — excess of births over 
deaths — is no less than 21 per cent, higher than that of the 
Japanese, and 4 to 5 per cent, higher than that of the United 
Kingdom. If we could once raise our population to about fifteen 
millions, the high rate of natural increase would automatically 
solve our gravest problems of defence and development. 

It may be urged that these matters are of no direct concern 
to the Washington Conference. On the contrary, it is submitted 
that they represent the long view of the problem of the Pacific 
that alone offers any hope of a permanent settlement. If Aus- 
tralia, the home of one of the most virile and intelligent peoples 
the world has ever known, had a population of fifty millions of 
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such stock, there would be no Pacific problem. The Anglo- 
American-Australian Commonwealth of Nations would keep the 
peace in both hemispheres. The building of such a nation is a 
perfectly practicable and eminently reproductive proposal. 
Britain has both the people and the capital to spare for such an 
enterprise. But it needs to be planned on the grand scale, with 
strategy of the £ big push ’ variety, planned with all the resources 
of organisation and science. Given these conditions, even the 
already settled parts of Australia could be intensively opened up 
so as to absorb readily thrice the present population. Railways, 
irrigation, dry-farming, new ports, scientific research — these are 
the agenda of a great programme whose successful performance 
is of vital interest to the British Empire and the whole world. 

In the meantime other developments are proceeding of 
fundamental interest to Australia. Perhaps the most important 
is the peaceful penetration of the Japanese throughout the islands 
of the Pacific Ocean. Americans are frankly concerned at this. 
It seems to me, however, that rather too much is sometimes made 
of this development. Japanese competition is doubtless a menace 
to European interests, but its real danger would arise only in the 
event of war. It is difficult, if not impossible, to prevent this 
kind of Japanese expansion. A phenomenon which has a great 
bearing upon this question, but which receives little notice from 
this standpoint, is the coming of the Indian into the Pacific. 
There are great numbers of Indian coolies, and also traders, in the 
Fiji Islands, and in many other groups. A very eminent Anglo- 
Indian who recently visited those islands remarked to me that 
within thirty years the Indians will have covered the Pacific by 
their own natural increase. Even allowing for some exaggeration 
in this statement, the prospect which it offers is highly sugges- 
tive, and of vital interest to the British Empire. The over-spread- 
ing of the islands by Indians would not only solve the labour 
problem which retards their development, but it would introduce 
as a dominant element a peaceful non-political race, with many 
affinities of interest and historic association with the white race. 
The chief objection to a similar expansion of Japanese is the 
obvious one that they belong to an imperialistic nation, whose 
commercial travellers are apt to be the advance guard of a more 
serious invasion. 

Has Australia, then, no suggestion to offer for the satisfaction 
of Japan’s claims for room to expand ? So far we have dealt 
with little more than plans for effectively checking her expansion 
southward and westward in the Pacific, and in the nearer sphere 
of China. It must be admitted that on this point Australian 
opinion is neither articulate nor instructed. In the past few years 
at least a dozen books of first-rate importance have been pub- 
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lished dealing with Japan and her relations with the outstanding 
problems of world politics. I have repeatedly asked Australian 
booksellers what was the extent of the demand for such works, 
and the replies have been invariably most discouraging. I think 
the chief reason is to be found in the settled habit of leaving our 
foreign policy to Downing Street. Australia has only very 
recently felt the need for any foreign policy at all. Her elevation 
to a quasi -independent status within the League of Nations has 
not effected anything like the fundamental change in her imperial 
and international relationships that was too hastily trumpeted 
abroad by constitutional theorists. Weight of interests and 
military strength continue to be the decisive factors in the adjust- 
ment of international affairs. Independence varies directly with 
political responsibility. Australia’s apparently subordinate place 
in the British delegation at Washington is a recognition of this 
fact, just as it is a welcome'confirmation of the truth that the 
substance of British unity is worth a million times more than the 
shadow of Dominion independence. 

Though Australians do not study these points with any care, 
their political instinct is wonderfully sound. While they resent 
the slightest encroachment upon their domestic liberties, they 
repudiate without hesitation any development of diplomatic 
separatism, or a lone hand in foreign relations. To my mind 
the British delegation at the Peace Conference was a model of its 
kind. Its working principles of consultation over common 
interests, united presentation of a common case, and special 
argument of particular cases with the general moral backing of 
the whole, admirably met the needs of a difficult situation. 
While not accepting their contention, I must confess to some 
intellectual sympathy with the American Senators who protested 
against each Dominion having a separate vote in the League of 
Nations. The grand anomaly of ‘ unity with independence ’ can 
only be bought at a price. And it is well worth our while to pay 
that price on an occasion like the Washington Conference. The 
Dominions have wisely returned to the united delegation method, 
and the effect of that concession to the logic of political realities 
upon the American authorities cannot fail to be helpful in the 
future. 

Are Australians, then, favourable to an Anglo-American 
entente ? Here again, they are not sufficiently articulate. The 
American as a supposed type is not popular with Australians, 
and the post-war policy of the United States is intensely un- 
popular. But political instinct once more prevails. The Aus- 
tralian feels, rather than thinks, towards a cordial understanding 
between the English-speaking peoples, though he does not for a 
moment think of the American as an Anglo-Saxon. This feeling 
Vol. XC— No. 538 3 q 
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is fortified by the consciousness of America’s attitude towards 
coloured immigration and her distrust of Japan. Many Aus- 
tralians have declared that, in case of a war between the United 
States and Japan, it would be a very difficult matter to keep our 
people from overtly assisting the Americans in their naval opera- 
tions. That may not be correct as a reading of the possibilities, 
but it represents a deep-seated sentiment. 

I have said that Australians do not study the problem of the 
Far East and the Pacific. Unfortunately this is scarcely less true 
of the politicians. Amongst these are many men of ability and 
integrity, but there is no tradition of assiduous study of the ques- 
tions that come up for discussion in Parliament, such as one is 
accustomed to find in a considerable section of members of the 
House of Commons. Speeches on outstanding imperial and 
international questions in the Federal Parliament of the Common- 
wealth are lamentably poor in matter and in style. This is a 
serious thing, and the Press gives very little more lead to the 
people in such vital matters. In this respect the position is 
curious and interesting. The amount of space given to foreign 
news by Australian newspapers is considerable, especially having 
regard to the enormous expense of the cable services. But, for the 
same reason, we are confined to two or three of the old-established 
and very conservative sources of supply. The consequence is 
that the average Australian never acquires any liberal views of 
international affairs. He can always be relied on to take the 
orthodox views of foreign politics purveyed by the conservative 
Press. Even on a matter like the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, in 
which his natural feeling led him towards hostility, it was quite 
noticeable that the British cable services gradually induced a 
mitigation of his sentiments, so that he was prepared for the com- 
promise laid down by the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth 
— renewal on terms satisfactory to the United States. It is 
important to remember, in considering Australian opinion, that 
there is not a single daily newspaper that can be called truly 
liberal, in the best and non-party sense of the word. The Labour 
organs are, unfortunately, not well informed or influential. 

That brings me to say something of the attitude of organised 
Labour in Australia to the matters under discussion. The only 
persons who study international politics at all steadily are a small 
percentage of the professional classes and a fair percentage of 
trade unionists. The war has brought about a welcome change 
for the better in this respect. The number of journals and 
magazines imported from abroad dealing with high politics has 
greatly increased. Their readers take little or no notice of the 
local Press. In the Universities this change is most noticeable. 
Public questions are eagerly studied, and a genuine international 
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sentiment, backed by knowledge, is developing. Australia is 
just beginning to enter the wider world of political thought, and 
the Labour movement is contributing not a little towards this 
awakening. But Australian Labour suffers from certain obses- 
sions orthodox to itself, which cloud its thinking on international 
questions. Chief among these is the ‘ capitalist Governments ’ 
obsession. The pre-war Labour Party was quite alive to the 
nourishment contained in ‘ half a loaf,’ but the new Labour 
leader is much too prone to cry, * No bread ! ’ This policy of aloof- 
ness has been developing for the past five years, and is likely to 
lead Australia into trouble, if it be practised by a future Common- 
wealth Labour Government. It is more likely, however, that the 
exigencies of actual situations will lead Labour Ministers to 
employ the usual methods of negotiation, in co-operation with 
the British Government, in their relations with foreign Powers. 

To all countries interested in the Pacific there is a danger less 
tangible but more real than some we have considered. The past 
few years have taught us that even organised war is not so dan- 
gerous as disorganised peace. The question must be seriously 
asked whether the white race is capable of constructing a peace 
out of the turgid chaos in which half the world is weltering. If 
Central Europe cannot be saved, how are we to prevent the 
threatened disintegration of the East that is now showing itself 
in the unrest of Egypt, the Middle East, India and China ? The 
yellow peril of an organised Orient laying waste the civilisation 
of the West is less to bo feared than the crumbling of the imme- 
morial caste systems of Eastern communities. Those rigid 
societies are cracking ominously everywhere, and there appears 
to be nothing to replace the social discipline of customs now 
rapidly disintegrating. No man can predict the extent or the 
violence of such changes during the next decade. Unhappily, 
the East is merely acquiring the cast-off clothing of the demo- 
cracies of the West. What is to be done to arrest this twentieth 
century disease ? It would seem that nothing less than the per- 
manent establishment of means of co-operation like those of the 
Washington Conference can avail. Something like a biennial 
Convention of the Pacific Powers is needed to provide for a con- 
tinuous and progressive development such as these ever-changing 
regions require. 

Given elementary goodwill and such an arrangement for 
active co-operation, it is quite practicable to make the Southern 
Pacific into one of the world’s most productive fields. Each 
civilised Power must keep before itself the dual obligation of 
protecting and uplifting the natives and making available to the 
world the incalculable riches of the islands. The former duty 
has been well expressed by Judge Murray, the able Lieutenant- 
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Governor of Papua (Australian New Guinea). Our aim must be, 
he says, ‘ to show how the civilisation of the twentieth century 
can be introduced among a people in the Stone Age, not only 
without injury to them, but to their lasting benefit and their 
permanent advance upon the road of civilisation.’ This state- 
ment could legitimately be taken as a description of Australia’s 
record in the treatment of native races under her care. The 
mandate over former German New Guinea granted to her by the 
League of Nations is a fitting recognition of her achievement. 
Commonwealth Governments have refused to yield to the im- 
portunities of traders and planters to allow any system of in- 
denturing or private recruiting. Humane treatment has reaped 
its reward, for large numbers of natives have been induced to 
serve for short periods on public works and plantations under 
official supervision. The serious shortage of labour in the islands 
of the Pacific can only be overtaken, without the usual crop of 
evils arising from other methods, by teaching the natives the 
benefits of industry and giving them a fair share of its fruits. 
The evil past of the Pacific has yet to be lived down, and Australia’s 
example in the tutelage of native races will not be without its 
influence at Washington and future conferences. The disgraceful 
treatment of Indian coolies in Fiji has temporarily dried up that 
source of supply. The sole condition of its re-opening that would 
be tolerated by Indian opinion is the free settlement of coolies as 
independent labourers or cultivators. There seems no good 
reason why this course should not be taken in all British groups. 

One final word about the Japanese claim to ‘ expansion,’ so 
insistently put forward at Washington. Doubtless the world will 
some day come to recognise the hollowness of this so-called 
4 right,’ whatever be the nation that demands it. It is almost 
invariably in conflict with international ethics, as expressed in 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. It is only the past sins 
of foreign Powers in China that give Japan a colourable pretext 
for her monstrous pretensions and unlawful penetration in that 
country. Australians feel that if the Japanese can win such 
‘ rights ’ in China and Siberia, there is no land in the Pacific that 
can morally be withheld from them. In blindly accepting this 
‘ expansion ’ claim, we are merely creating new problems, not 
settling old ones. What is to be the end of these cycles of over- 
flowing populations ? It would be better for the world that they 
should cease to overflow, not that ever fresh areas should be found 
for them, at whatever risk and cost. Every nation must at some 
stage accept the logic of its geography and history and that of 
the world at large. The Japanese are a great and enterprising 
people, but it would not be of any special advantage to the world 
if there were fifty millions more of them. The same may be said 
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of the Chinese, Indians, Russians, and many another people. 
When a nation begins to ‘ overflow,’ it should be told that it must 
live on its own premises and have no more family than its income 
justifies, as most individuals have to do. International safety 
will some day demand nothing less than this. 

In the maintenance of this loftier view of world politics 
Australia is more fortunate than either Britain or America. She 
has no commercial interests to serve, no diplomatic past to live 
down, or foreign entanglements to escape. And it is hardly 
conceivable that she ever will have. Her people are imbued with 
a sane and clean idealism that is constantly nourished by the 
nature of their social life. They have not yet been to school in 
international politics, but that may easily prove their great 
advantage in the future. All parties are pledged to a policy that 
is the reverse of economic imperialism and the exploitation of 
weak or backward races. The influence of such a nation, occupy- 
ing the key position in the Southern Pacific, must be increasingly 
in the direction of elevating the whole tone of international action 
in that sphere and of securing that progressive co-operation 
between all interests without which the drift to final catastrophe 
is unavoidable. 


Meredith Atkinson. 
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Three years ago the war came to an end with the signing of the 
Armistice. For three years we have known peace. It may have 
been a doubtful and troublous peace, broken by minor wars and 
rumours of war, but it has been a real peace when judged by the 
standard of the four wild years that preceded it. Three years is 
a short period when marked on the graph of the world’s history, 
but it is at least long enough to justify a review of national 
opinion within its span. It is long enough also to justify a 
consideration of the present estate of the men who fought in the 
war and have returned to civil life. How do they stand now, 
these who were our representatives, who stood for our nation 
when we put its fate to the ordeal of battle ? 

It is needless to insist to-day on the difficulties which have 
beset their feet. Of those difficulties some are eternal. After 
every great war there has been a hungry soldiery. Some are 
peculiar to the modern world, yet others to an industrial people 
in a modern world. When almost literally swords could be 
turned to ploughshares the problems of the reorganisation of life 
were comparatively simple. It was easy to set men again to the 
necessary tasks. Above all, the sons of the farmer, peasant and 
labourer who had gone forth to war had already served their 
apprenticeship. When they returned they could to a great 
extent take up their work where they had left off. For England 
in the twentieth century the case is far different. For a vast 
number of men returning to this small country from their battle 
stations all over the wide world it was no mere question of picking 
up again the idle spade and grape, grown rusty indeed, but still 
waiting there for the hands that had once used them. It was a 
question of inserting themselves as cogs and links and bolts into 
the vast and infinitely complex machinery of industrialism, a 
machinery which, transferred abruptly from purposes of destruc- 
tion to purposes of construction, had many of its engines working 
at low speed, and many not working at all. With a world about 
us disorganised and impoverished, unable to buy from us the 
goods it needed and by the sale of which we lived, there was not 
jrork enough to go round once the first brief prosperity founded 
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on money artificially created had been exhausted. And for what 
work there was the least well fitted were in many cases the men 
who had gone to the war. They had served no apprenticeship, 
had learnt no trade. Leaving aside altogether the pitiable army 
of the bodily and mentally disabled, many thousands, apparently 
whole and sound, had suffered a weakening of the fibres. The 
rest found themselves in a strange world, which the older had 
forgotten and the younger scarcely known, a world wherein their 
steps were no longer guided and their actions ordered by discipline 
and the chain of command. After the first delight of liberty they 
stared about them, bewildered. But they felt they had earned 
their country’s gratitude, and they looked to it. to it and its 
elected rulers, the Government, for aid in their struggle. 

They looked not altogether in vain. It is easy to sneer at the 
extent of the work accomplished. But, owing to the number of 
men to be dealt with, the task was stupendous. With many 
hesitations, many mistakes, many surrenders to selfish interests, 
a great deal was done. And the country’s gratitude was very 
real. It was with genuine enthusiasm that many employers of 
labour, small and great, big institutions and little private firms, 
strove to find work for the men who had fought for them. At 
least while the fever of victory still burned in cheeks and hearts 
a warm flood of thankfulness and recognition flowed from the 
people at home to the returned and compassed them about. 

Has the flood grown cold ? Has it ebbed ? The cynical may 
reply by quoting the sentence with which this article opens. It 
is three years since the war ended. Three years may be a short 
period in history, but it is a long time where human gratitude is 
concerned. Since the day of the Victory March there has been a 
change of atmosphere. That change is, from some points of 
view, as necessary as it is inevitable. We cannot burn for ever 
with that fever of victory. This our world, if it would continue 
to exist, must settle to its mundane tasks, must fix its vision on 
future rather than past, must strive to renew itself in peace after 
having almost destroyed itself in war. That being granted, it is 
none the less true that out of the natural reaction has grown a 
whole crop of weeds of thought and conduct. The ideals for which 
we fought are questioned ; the soldiers who led us are belittled 
by men who could not have commanded a platoon in action or 
issued a march order to a brigade. A little throng, which held 
positions scarce higher than those of clerk and reporter, has 
occupied itself in making revelations of things it never saw. 
Another little throng, of novelists, under pretence of a psycho- 
logical examination of the period of the war, is fondling the 
insignificant minority of * brittle intellectuals/ who can com- 
prehend the righteousness of any cause but that of their country. 
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In a word, it is dexterously put about that our part in the battle 
is something of which we have cause rather for shame than 
pride. 

But, it may be argued, all this miasma of false sentiment, and 
false history, and false-heartedness, is bred only of the swamps of 
our temporary exhaustion and depression. That is, indeed, true. 
The sun may take an hour more or an hour less to disperse them, 
but disperse them he will. But what is the effect meanwhile of 
this atmosphere on the men who fought and on the nation’s 
attitude toward them ? Can we doubt that it tends to create an 
indifference among the thoughtless to their fate \ Forgetting 
the war, so assiduously preached by some who took no part 
in it, may easily come to mean forgetting the man who fought. 
He begins to appear a gull, least desirable of guises to a 
man of spirit. And as he shrinks, so does the man at 
home swell and expand. The man who stayed at home was 
chary of speech for some time after the Armistice. He may, 
as were the greater part of those who did not serve, have 
been kept back by the most honourable of reasons : by age, by 
infirmity, by actual compulsion. But, whatever his role at home, 
whether he sat in armchair or on office stool or workshop bench, 
he was at home, safe, and in reasonable comfort. Whether or no 
he was actually debarred from service, he felt, when he saw the 
khaki flood flowing back to this country, that it was meet for him 
to bear himself modestly, that the hour was to the young, who 
had given so much more than he. If men offered their wines and 
meats and women their lips and hearts to the returned, to his 
despite, it was but bare justice. 

Most admirable attitude — but how swiftly laid aside ! 
To-day it is the voice of the man who did not serve that tires our 
ears. His embarrassment is over. He has recovered all and 
something more than all his old assurance. For him in many 
cases the war was not unprofitable. There is no sneer in that 
reflection ; many firms and business men and individual workmen 
made high profits and wages with all honour and did excellent 
service to the State in the making of them ; not all were feathering 
their nests at the expense of the men who went ‘ over the bags.’ 
But the fact remains, and must be taken into account. All the 
machinery of government and of affairs was in his hands. His 
position, as he came gradually to see, was impregnable. England 
to-day is ruled by him. Every Government office is his play- 
ground, every trade union his preserve. Through all the sub- 
terranean burrows of those great warrens he moves with the 
speed and ease of long experience. The ex-service man who 
ventures in is lost in the mazes. Very rarely, very rarely, does 
he find his way from the main passages down the private channels 
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that lead to the warmest nests. His country, the country that 
he fought for, for which he suffered anguish and terror, for which 
he was maimed, for which his feet were rotted in the icy slime of 
trenches, and his body chilled by the storms of the North Sea, 
which he preserved by his sacrifices, is controlled, and controlled 
most indifferently, by others than he. 

And now at last it seems that he has found a remedy in 
combination. 

Before Lord Haig had laid down his duties in France he had 
foreseen some of the difficulties of the future and realised that the 
work he had performed in war must be carried to its logical con- 
clusion in peace. But he did not finally return till April, 1919, 
and by that time a number of enthusiastic men were already in 
the field. ‘ The Comrades of the Great War,’ ‘ The National 
Association of Discharged Sailors and Soldiers,’ and ‘ The National 
Federation of Discharged and Demobilised Sailors and Soldiers ’ 
were in being. Lord Haig took up the task nearest his hand. 
He founded ‘ The Officers’ Association.’ The task was not only 
nearest his hand : it was from some points of view the most 
pressing. The State was doing more for men than officers. The 
great majority of the officers promoted during the later stages of 
the war came from the same station in life as the men they com- 
manded. They were no better prepared than the latter for the 
new battle of peace ; their promotion had been, indeed, a handi- 
cap to their future. Their war gratuities, based on their com- 
missioned service, were small. Their difficulties were at the 
moment perhaps the most serious of all. These difficulties were 
met as well as was humanly possible by the energy and zeal of 
Lord Haig and the power of his name in the country at large. 
But he himself had never allowed his vision of the future to be 
obscured by present necessities. He saw in the Officers’ Associa- 
tion the germ of a far greater and wider-reaching idea. He saw 
officers and men standing once more shoulder to shoulder, united 
by a common interest and by the still closer bonds of what they 
had endured together. 

The other organisations likewise had done much to meet the 
emergencies of the time. Their record of service is one of which 
their authors and controllers, now that they have come to an 
end, are most justly proud. They had thrown their chief energies 
into obtaining sufficient support for the disabled and for the 
dependants of those who had fallen in the field. They had founded 
clubs up and down the country. They had used their consider- 
able influence to obtain employment for ex -soldiers and sailors. 
But their aims were often divergent, and their methods still more 
so. It is no secret that in various parts of the country branches 
of the different bodies, so far from being in harmony, looked on each 
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other with jealous eyes. And the very fact that they were dis- 
united gave to the people they required to influence, from Govern- 
ment departments down to private firms, the opportunity to play 
off one against the other. It was the old story of the war over 
again, of allies who did not pull together. And just as in the war, 
though the disease was patent, the manner in which the remedy 
should be applied was not. There were many difficulties, many 
prejudices, to be overcome ; men who did not care for compromises 
had to submit to them for the general good. A joint conference on 
the subject of unity sat for the last five months of last year. A 
‘ provisional unity conference ’ sat for the first five months of 
this. But at last the way was clear. At what is known in its 
records as the ‘ Whitsun Unity Conference ’ the British Legion 
was born. 

The British Legion has for Patron H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
the most popular personality in England to-day, whose grace and 
charm and modesty have won all our hearts. It has for President 
Field-Marshal Earl Haig, a man great in war, who will prove 
himself, when this fruit of the seed which he sowed comes to 
maturity, a man great in peace also. Its ruling body is its 
National Executive Council, which consists of two members 
nominated by each of its ten Area Councils, together with the 
President, Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and General Treasurer. 
One of the most inspiring sights that one can imagine in these 
uninspiring days is the big map in the Organisation Branch of the 
Legion’s offices in Eccleston Square, with flags of a different 
colour for each Area marking the Branches. Round the great 
industrial districts the flags cluster so thickly that there is scarce 
room for their pins, while in the agricultural districts they are so 
evenly distributed as to show that no corner of the country has 
escaped the Legion’s activities. By the time these lines are in 
print the Branches will number over 1,300, with a membership 
running into millions, though the exact figure will not be ascer- 
tainable till January next. 

The principles and policy of the Legion, as set forth in its 
rules, are so fine, and so finely expressed, that I desire to quote 
them in full : — 

The Legion shall be democratic, non -sectarian, and not affiliated to or 
connected directly or indirectly with any political party or political 
organisation. 

The Legion shall be created to inaugurate and maintain in a strong, 
stimulating, united, and democratic comradeship all those who have 
served in His Majesty’s Navy, Army, Air Force, or any Auxiliary Forces, 
so that neither their efforts nor their interests shall be forgotten, that 
their welfare and that of the dependants of the fallen may be safeguarded* 
and that just and equitable treatment shall be secured to them in respect 
of the difficulties caused in their lives as a result of their services. 
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The Legion shall exist to perpetuate in the civil life of the Empire and 
the world the principles for which we have fought ; to inculcate a sense of 
loyalty to the Crown, community, State, and nation ; to promote unity 
amongst all classes ; to make right the master of might ; to secure peace 
and goodwill on earth ; to safeguard and transmit to posterity the principles 
of justice, freedom, and democracy ; and to consecrate and sanctify our 
comradeship by our devotion to mutual service and helpfulness. 

That, it will be agreed, is a splendid confession of faith. As 
regards ‘ practical politics,’ the first problem of the Legion is 
naturally the problem which is obsessing everyone to-day, that 
of unemployment. Mr. Lister, the Chairman of the Legion, 
related that in a gathering of 4,000 Legionaries marshalled to 
welcome their Patron, the Prince of Wales, during his tour in the 
industrial North, at least half were without work. As times 
improve theso ex-service men have the right to be placed high on 
the roster. They can and will, through the organisation of the 
Legion, bring forward their claims to such a preference. But the 
Legion can accomplish far more than this in the industrial world. 
It can help to create a better spirit between masters and men, 
containing as it does tens of thousands of the first and millions of 
the second in its ranks. ‘ Selfishness and personal interests,’ 
writes Lord Haig, * dominate the position in nearly every walk of 
life at the present time. An awakening or resurrecting of the 
best ideals of comradeship created by common danger and common 
sacrifice is the only alternative to disaster. We must tackle the 
present industrial situation, promote a better feeling between 
employers and employed, encourage a joint effort which will bring 
greater production, greater prosperity, and consequently better 
conditions of life.* Many people have said the same thing in 
other words, but Lord Haig says it with a downright confidence 
that it can be done. If he is mistaken, if it cannot, the outlook 
is black indeed, and the better times to which allusion has been 
made will never arrive. 

In its short life, since July last, the Legion has accomplished a 
great deal of valuable practical work. It has, for example, been 
able to relieve with temporary assistance between 150,000 and 
200,000 men. That alone would have justified its existence. It 
has succeeded in improving, almost out of recognition, the pen- 
sions scheme, having influenced the holding up of the Government 
Bill and the insertion in Committee stage of a number of vital 
amendments. It has obtained direct representation on Regional 
Pensions Committees. But even more important have been its 
efforts which will bear future fruit. It has obtained a promise 
that in any schemes for the relief of unemployed sanctioned by 
the Government there shall be included 75 per cent, of ex- 
service men. That, it may be said, is a measure of bare justice, 
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but it is one that would not have been obtained had not the 
ex-service men possessed their organised machinery to back them. 
With regard to emigration, it is in touch not only with the Agents 
for the British Colonies, but with all our Consuls and Vice-Consuls 
abroad, keeping itself informed of the possibilities of employment 
outside this country, and making full investigation of all settle- 
ment schemes such as the ‘ Back-to-the-Land ’ movement in 
British Columbia. If the plans of Mr. Hughes and his White 
Australia policy can be carried through, its aid will certainly be 
called in, and it will have a great field for the more adventurous 
spirits who are prepared to cross the seas if they perceive a 
reasonable chance of success in a land peopled by their own kin. 

A method of assisting those of the disabled who can still 
work which has struck the imagination of the country has been 
the institution of the King’s Roll. On the whole, the private 
firms of Great Britain responded well to the King’s appeal. 
The public bodies have in this respect a record far less desirable. 
In the first year of its existence not one-eighth of the public 
bodies of England and Wales had earned the right to use the Seal. 
Since then the Ministry of Labour, behind which it is safe to trace 
the influence of the British Legion, has begun to put pressure on 
these bodies. The situation is improving, but slowly. It would 
be easy for the Government to insist that every body which has 
the spending of public money, every department of state, and every 
firm employed by such bodies and departments, should be on the 
Roll. Most amazing of all is the fact that a large number of 
holders of the Royal Warrant, people in whose business the 
patronage of the King is a splendid asset, have not responded 
to His Majesty’s appeal and are not on his Roll. Every firm that 
displays in its window the Royal Arms should display beside 
them the Seal of the National Scheme for Disabled Men. The 
first without the second is to-day without honour. 

It is always easier to ask of the generous, even when they have 
given already, than of the stony-hearted. Letters have been 
written by the British Legion to all those patriotic employers who 
have already adopted the King’s Scheme asking them if it is 
possible to increase the number of disabled men employed by 
them above the exact 5 per cent. Very favourable replies have 
been received. Many firms which have already more than 5 per 
cent, have promised to try to increase the figure still further. One 
big firm has added that it employs 75 per cent, of ex-service men, 
and hopes to increase the figure. That is the spirit we want to see 
abroad. The generous-hearted want only to have things made 
clear to them to have their imagination touched. Then they will 
do what is right. The stony-hearted require sterner measures. 
The British Legion is well qualified to undertake both tasks. 
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The British Legion has no politics. Its members can be 
Conservatives, or Coalitionists, or Independent Liberals, or 
Labour men. But it can and must concern itself with and keep 
its eye open to the movements of politics, which so closely affect 
its existence. It can find out which members of Parliament and 
leaders of party opinion in the country are in its favour. It can 
ensure that in the House of Commons there is a block of members 
who will always be ready to support it. It can at elections put 
questions to the candidates, and inform its members of their 
answers, without directly advising them how to vote ; and when 
one of those candidates has been elected it can, if needs be, 
remind him of his promises ! 

I have given the merest sketch of the work and policy of the 
British Legion. Those wdio wish to study them in greater detail 
can do so in its own publications . 1 What I should like now to 
emphasise is the great importance of every man who has served in 
the Army, Navy, or Air Force joining the organisation. In a 
movement of this sort tho strength of a body does not increase 
merely in tho same progression as the numbers that join it. A 
body of two million men is not merely twice as powerful as one of 
a million, but three or four times as powerful. The British 
Legion claims to represent a vast section of the nation, the most 
important section of the nation — that which fought for it. It will 
speak for that section in unanswerable accents when it has en- 
rolled the whole of it in its ranks. When that has been accom- 
plished it will be the greatest force in the kingdom. 

It needs that strength. Its cause is high and honourable, 
righteous through and through. But right has always needed 
might behind it if it would prevail, and needed it never more 
than to-day. It wants to sec in its Branches all over the country 
those who have weathered the storm as well as those who lie 
waterlogged at its mercy. It wants the strong to help their 
weaker brethren. And in these unsettled times there are very 
few of us who can be sure that we shall not one day ourselves be 
glad of comradely assistance. It wants, above all, ex-officers to 
join. In some of the old associations officers were not admitted 
to membership, while in the Officers’ Association membership was 
confined to them. A great merit of tho British Legion is that it 
calls to officers and men alike and brings them together. One of 
the most pleasant features of social life since the war has been the 
friendship which officers who served together in various units and 
formations have brought back to civil life. The annual dinners 
of clubs formed by the officers and ex-officers of divisions and 
brigades and regiments have furnished some of the happiest 

1 Particularly in the monthly journal which bears its name, The British Legion , 
price 3d. 
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occasions in the lives of their members. But the comradeship of 
officers during the war, and perhaps especially of junior officers — 
the troop leader, the section and platoon commander — and their 
men, was no less real. It was a fact almost symbolical that in 
good trenches, in quiet times, the company officers lived and 
messed together in a central dug-out, while in bad lines, or where 
an attack might be expected to develop suddenly, the platoon 
officer lived all the time in the same trench as his men. That 
comradeship also should be perpetuated, and in the organisation 
of the Legion there is the opportunity. Many officers are living 
in districts where men who served under them are also living. 
They are the fortunate ones, for no pleasure could be greater than 
that of joining a Branch which has among its members some of 
the good fellows whose existence was perforce so largely ordered 
by what ‘ the officer says.’ But the fact that an officer is to-day 
far from his territorial district is no objection to his joining the 
Legion. He was made an officer during the war because he was 
a man of some character, with some influence over other men. 
Not all the best men were made officers, and not all officers, in the 
haste of the moment, were chosen from the best men ; but that, 
broadly speaking, represents the facts. To-day that character, 
that influence, is needed as much as ever. And something more 
is needed. The good officer was the father of his men. They 
brought their troubles to him and asked for his advice. He 
entered into their hopes and aspirations. He knew their weak- 
nesses as well as their strength. His very presence meant that 
things were going well, his absence that they were going ill. In 
how many of our ‘ shows ’ has a unit, displaying the greatest 
gallantry and devotion, become disorganised and ineffective when 
its officer was hit ! ‘ We w r ent on,’ said the survivors. ‘ There 

was heavy machine-gun fire. Our officer was killed. Then 

They did not shamefully cast away their arms. They did not 
run away. But the corporate spirit of the unit was lost ; the co- 
ordination of the attack disappeared. Its energy oozed from it, 
and the assault ceased to make way, or even gave ground to the 
counter-attack. 

It must not be said by any Legionary or by any Branch of 
the British Legion : * We combined, we planned, we wanted to 
do much for ourselves and our country, but the officers were not 
with us, and so ’ 

I have spoken hitherto chiefly of what the British Legion can 
do for itself and for its members. But I think it has also a great 
part to play in the whole future life of the nation. ‘ The ultimate 
goal of the British Legion,’ writes Lord Haig, ‘ must be an up- 
lifting of the whole and the creating of a happier and more God- 
fearing community. What other goal is more worth trying for ? ’ 
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No watchword could be finer, and none more urgently needed. 
The man who joins the British Legion is helping himself, but he 
is also helping England. And the case of England to-day is in 
many respects as desperate as it was under the menace of the 
submarine campaign. Overloaded with debts, torn by dissen- 
sions, filled with such class selfishness and bitterness, such poverty 
and misery, as she has not known for eighty years, our ship of state 
is clawing off a lee shore in a tempest. In the first hungry days 
the ex-service men of the British Legion have called upon their 
country for help. In a little while it may well be the country that 
will be looking to the British Legion to save it from destruction. 

For consider the situation. On the one hand we have a huge 
community weakened, distracted, puzzled. On the other is a 
body of men young ; vigorous, if their vigour can be directed ; 
hopeful, if they can be given goals worth attainment. They 
represent the flower of the nation, all the more precious because 
so many of its finest blossoms have died and dropped off in foreign 
lands the world around. They have as leader the man who led 
them in battle, who performed his service faithfully and well, 
whom they learnt to trust ; a great man, without the facile arts 
that bring glittering success to politicians, but beside whose true 
fineness, as of tempered steel, their glitter is like the tawdry 
spangles of a circus acrobat ; a man who represents the best type 
of British character, strong but courteous, slow to speech but 
sure of thought. These men, this leader, together they must 
form a stout crust to the national body, to reinforce it, to enable 
it to hold out against the pressure from all sides that is being and 
that will increasingly be put upon it in the next few years. 

I was shown the other day the private diary kept during the 
war by an officer with a notable fighting record. There was one 
interesting account of a certain successful attack. 

A great number of the men (he wrote) seemed at first to bo rather 
‘ passengers.’ But a few of the stoutest -hearted did the early work for 
them, and then they warmed to it and went on all right. 

That, of course, was true of most attacks, though it is not a 
feature on which war correspondents were likely to insist. It is 
true in all times of trouble, in situations that call for moral as well 
as in those that demand physical bravery. In the difficulties 
around us and before us wo want the British Legion to represent 
the stoutest-hearted, who will put courage into the ‘ passengers,’ 
who will inspire the whole nation by their example. 

A fine idea ? Why, it is the finest idea that has come to birth 
in this country since the war ! Above the arena of men of 
middling talent, squabbling, greedy, jealous, out of reach of its 
dust, this institution might float like a splendid flag, to which all 
would raise their eyes in pride and confidence. I see no other 
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programme, no other ideal, no other light on our horizon, that 
promises aught like this. By its agency the weak may take his 
place in the battle beside the strong and fight as stoutly as he — 
for our salvation. 

The whole situation reminds me of some glorious doggerel in 
Pilgrim's Progress from the poem entitled The Author's Wag of 
sending forth his Second Part of the Pilgrim : — 

Tell them of Master Feeble-mind also, 

Who not before, but still behind, would go ; 

Show them how he had like been slain, 

But how one Great-heart did his life regain. 

This man was true of heart, though weak in grace ; 

One might true godliness read in his face. 

Then tell them of Master Ready -to -halt, 

A man with crutches but without much fault. 
****** 

Forget not Master Valiant -for-the-Truth, 

That man of courage, though a very youth ; 

Tell everyone his spirit was so stout, 

No man could ever make him face about, 

And how Great-heart and he could not forbear, 

But put down Doubting Castle, slay Despair ! 

The walls of Doubting Castle are stiff, and Despair is a most 
formidable giant, but it is not beyond the power of the British 
Legion to put down the one and slay the other. 

Cyril Falls, 

Late Captain General Staff . 
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Last August the failure of England and France to agree as to the 
disposal of Upper Silesia caused a deadlock in the Council of the 
Principal Allied Powers and very strained relations between the 
two countries. A definite breach was only avoided by the 
decision to refer what appeared to be an insoluble problem to 
the Council of the League of Nations. Exactly tw r o months later 
the Council produced a solution which has been accepted not 
only by England and France, but also by Germany and Poland, 
the two nations principally concerned. The solution is an 
original one, and has been hotly attacked, particularly in Germany; 
thus, in view both of the importance of the question and of the 
responsibility attaching to tho League of Nations, it is natural 
and desirable that the decision of the Council should be carefully 
considered. 

Upper Silesia, which formed the south-eastern extremity of 
the pre-war German Empire, is a region mainly agricultural and 
wooded, but containing valuable mineral deposits. The problem 
of its rightful disposal is highly complex. We are faced with the 
paradox of a territory which has not belonged to Poland since the 
fourteenth century, yet which before the war returned to the 
German Reichstag five Polish members who voted with the 
Poles from Posen ; a territory which is marked as Polish -speaking 
on German maps, yet which voted German last March by a 
majority of seven to five ; a territory where towns own one 
allegiance, and the districts surrounding them another ; and 
where the whole constitutes an ethnical and cultural jig-saw 
puzzle for which there can be no really satisfactory solution. 

To understand how this situation arose it is necessary to glance 
at the political and economic history. In the tenth century 
Silesia was taken from Bohemia (a Slav State) by Boleslav the 
Great, King of Poland. The eleventh century witnessed a 
revival and prolongation of the struggle for possession. It was 
then that Teutonic influence first supervened. The separate 
history of Silesia begins in 1139, when a dismemberment of 
Polish territory secured its independence. German intervention 
under Frederick Barbarossa occasioned the division of Silesia into 
You XC — No. 538 961 3 b 
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two dukedoms, with Breslau and Ratibor as respective capitals, 
and the introduction of German colonists and methods of adminis- 
tration. 

From 1331 to 1742 Upper Silesia remained a province of 
Bohemia, and passed in 1526, with other Bohemian possessions, 
to the Hapsburg crown. It did not pass into North German 
hands until the Peace of Breslau, 1742, when the territory was 
ceded by Maria Theresa to Frederick the Great, at the close of the 
historic struggle made familiar to British readers by Carlyle’s 
history of that monarch. 

The Poles in Silesia have, however, despite their long separa- 
tion from Poland, developed a strong sense of nationality. On 
the other hand, there is a large and patriotic German industrial 
population. It began with the settlers round Breslau in the 
thirteenth century, and has grown largely since the end of the 
eighteenth. Above all, since 1871, when the era of great industries 
opened in Upper Silesia, German colonisation followed in the 
wake of the railways. It concentrated in the towns, which became 
centres of enterprise with German majorities in nearly every one. 
Officials, railwaymen, colliery overseers, are German. The increase 
of the German element was accompanied, however, by an equiva- 
lent increase in the Polish population, so that the racial propor- 
tions varied little. The bulk of the colliers are Poles. 

In 1913 Upper Silesia contained one of the major coalfields of 
Germany, with a production of about 23 per cent, of the total 
German output of hard coal. It is also rich in other mineral 
deposits, and in addition it includes a highly developed industrial 
area, with a highly trained population, largely German. 

Both Germany and Poland claim Upper Silesia as indispensable 
to their economic development, and when Poland was brought 
into existence again by the Treaty of Versailles it became necessary 
to settle what was to be done with the province. On May 9, 1919, 
the Draft Treaty was laid before the German Government. By 
it the greater part of Upper Silesia was ceded to Poland. After 
considering the German protests, however, the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers decided that the ultimate disposition of the area 
should be determined by a plebiscite to be held there. By 
Article 88 and Annex of the Treaty a plebiscite was accordingly 
provided for and an Inter-Allied Commission set up to administer 
the area until the plebiscite should be held. 

The Treaty directs that ‘ on the conclusion of the voting the 
number of votes cast in each commune will be communicated by 
the Commission to the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, 
with a recommendation as to the line which ought to be adopted 
as the frontier of Germany in Upper Silesia. In this recommenda- 
tion regard will be paid to the wishes of the inhabitants as shown 
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by the vote and to the geographical and economic conditions of 
the locality.’ 

By the terms of the Treaty the Commission could not take over 
the territory from the Germans until fifteen days after the Treaty 
was ratified, and, in fact, it was not taken over for several months. 
During August and September 1919 the news of the coming 
plebiscite caused revolts among the Polish population against the 
German authorities. The disorders were suppressed by German 
troops. In February 1920 the Inter-Allied Commission arrived in 
Silesia under General Lerond. They had 1 1,500 French troops and 
2000 Italians at their disposal. There were continual outbreaks 
of violence between the Poles and Germans throughout the rest 
of the year. The forces at the disposal of the Commission were 
inadequate for maintaining order in the inflamed state of national 
feeling. In March four British battalions arrived from the 
Rhine, and on March 21 the plebiscite was held. It showed a 
total German vote of 707,000 against 479,000 Polish, thus giving 
a German majority of 228,000 in the whole area. In the industrial 
area and coalfield, although the towns voted mainly German, 
there was a large Polish vote, so that the German majorities in 
Konigshiitte and Kattowitz were to some extent isolated. The 
plebiscite was held without disorder. 

Early in May Polish newspapers stated that the Report of 
the British and Italian Commissioners would recommend the 
assignment to Germany of those districts which had voted German, 
and that the French Commissioner would not endorse this finding. 
A Polish insurrection immediately broke out with the connivance, 
if not the encouragement, of the Polish Government, under the 
leadership of Korfanty, a former Polish deputy in the German 
Reichstag. The French troops would not act against the Poles. 
The Italians made an effort to do so and lost forty killed. By 
the middle of May Korfanty ’s men had overrun the country as 
far as the Oder, and Allied authority only held in the big towns. 
The Polish Government formally repudiated Korfanty, but failed 
to close the frontier against supplies of arms and food for the 
insurgents. 

On May 13 Mr. Lloyd George declared in the House of 
Commons that either Allied troops should restore order , or German 
troops must be allowed to do so. The speech caused Anglo-French 
relations to become very strained, but had a sobering effect 
in Upper Silesia. The Polish and German bands eventually 
evacuated the disputed area and were dissolved, and the Inter- 
Allied Commission resumed control. 

The Reports of the Commissioners have not been published. 

In the same speech Mr. Lloyd George stated in the House of 
Commons that the British and Italian Commissioners were in 

3 s2 
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favour of giving the quarters that were overwhelmingly Polish to 
Poland and the areas where, taking the towns and country 
districts together, the majority was German to Germany. So 
that all the Commissioners agreed on a division of the territory 
though they differed as to the line. 

On May 26 M. Briand said in the French Chamber that the 
frontier proposed by the English and Italian Commissioners would 
result in only giving Poland 194,000 of the electors who voted for 
her, that is to say, leaving 60 per cent, of the Polish voters to 
Germany, whereas only 11 per cent, of the German voters would 
become Polish. The French Commission found this shocking and 
in contradiction to the Treaty. 

Relations became very strained between the two Govern- 
ments, the British pressing for a meeting of the Supreme Council, 
which was delayed by the French. On July 27 an acute crisis 
arose. News from Upper Silesia seemed to foreshadow a fresh 
outbreak, and the French proposed to send a division on their own 
initiative. On July 28 the British Government despatched a note 
to the French begging that there should be no departure from the 
policy of joint action. On August 1 the French gave way on this 
point, and the Allied Ambassadors in Berlin were instructed to 
inform the German Government that they must facilitate the 
transport of Allied troops to Upper Silesia at any moment. 

At last, on August 8, the Supreme Council met in Paris. 

The deadlock continued, and agreement appearing absolutely 
hopeless and the Entente being seriously strained, the Supreme 
Council decided to refer the whole matter to the Council of the 
League of Nations. It is understood that this was done on the 
suggestion of Mr. Lloyd George. 

On August 29 the Council of the League met at Geneva to 
consider the question. Its members were : 

Viscount Ishii . . Japan (President). 

M. Hymans . . . Belgium. 

M. da Cunha . . . Brazil. 

Mr. Wellington Koo . China. 

M. Q. de Leon . . Spain. 

M. Leon Bourgeois . . France. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour . . Great Britain. 

Marquis lmperiali . . Italy. 

Viscount Ishii read a report stating that in a letter dated 
August 24 M. Briand had declared that the members of the 
Supreme Council undertook to accept the solution recommended 
by the Council of the League. 

On September I the Council appointed a Committee of four of 
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its own members, the representatives of Belgium, Brazil, China, 
and Spain, to examine the question. These four were chosen 
because they represented Powers which had taken no previous 
part in discussions. After study of the plebiscite figures and of 
Clause 5 of the Annex to Article 88 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
in which it is laid down that ‘ regard will be paid to the wishes of 
the inhabitants as shown by the vote and to the geographical 
and economic conditions of the locality,’ they decided that any 
solution which satisfied their interpretation of the Treaty would 
have to divide the industrial area. They then entrusted the 
study of the necessary economic provisions to two outside experts 
— a Czecho-Slovak and a German Swiss. These were given 
permission to consult any competent person they liked. Simul- 
taneously the necessary political provisions were studied by the 
Minorities section of the Secretariat. The aim was to draw such 
a line as -would satisfy the wishes of the population as expressed 
by the plebiscite — obvious economic absurdities being avoided — 
and the economic provisions were to make the settlement work- 
able. 

The Council adopted the recommendations of the Committee 
of four without any important alterations. 

The general principles of the Council’s recommendation were 
as follows : 

Having regard to the Treaty, the solution must conform to 
the wishes of the inhabitants as expressed in the plebiscite. That 
was to be the governing consideration, and it therefore appeared 
to the Council necessary to divide the industrial area. It was, 
however, desirable to guarantee continuity of economic life during 
the period of readjustment, also to provide for the protection 
of minorities, and for their equalisation and reduction as far as 
possible. 

A frontier line was accordingly drawn which gave to Germans 
and Poles a population substantially corresponding to the vote 
recorded at the plebiscite. Unfortunately, owing to the historic 
circumstances already referred to, it was impossible to secure that 
the whole of the population assigned to Germany should be 
German and the whole of that given to Poland should be Polish. 
After considering different suggestions for dealing with this 
difficulty, it was decided to draw such a line as would give to each 
country about an equal number of the nationals of the other. 
No one will pretend that this is a satisfactory solution of the 
question, but it is no worse, and perhaps better, than any other 
that can be proposed. 

In order to make this severance of the industrial area workable 
it was necessary to make provisions for preventing the arrest of 
the economic life of the district by its political division. Accord- 
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ingly, for a period fixed for most purposes at fifteen years, the 
following arrangements were proposed : 

(a) Railways. — There will be uniform rates throughout the plebiscite 
area. German State railways to be under a joint system of operation for 
fifteen years. 

( b ) Water and Electric Power. — In default of a special agreement 
between the parties, the existing arrangements for supply shall be main- 
tained, and a system of reciprocal obligation established. 

(c) Monetary System. — During a period not exceeding fifteen years the 
German mark shall remain the only legal unit of currency in the plebiscite 
area, failing a modification by mutual consent. 

(d) Customs Regime. — Apart from temporary arrangements, it is pro- 
vided that for a period of fifteen years — 

(i.) Both countries shall facilitate the export from their own 
territories into the two zones of the plebiscite area of products 
indispensable for the industry of the latter ; 

(ii.) Natural products, originating in one zone of the plebiscite 
area and intended for consumption or use in the other zone, shall 
cross the frontier free of duty ; 

(iii.) Half-manufactured and unfinished products, originating 
in one zone of the plebiscite area and intended to be finished in the 
other zone and then to be transported into the country of origin, 
shall cross the frontier free of duty. 

( e ) Products of the Mines. — Poland and Germany shall permit export to 
each other’s territory of these products for fifteen years m conformity with 
Article 90 of the Peace Treaty. 

( j ) Employers' and Workers' Federations. — Those in existence in the 
plebiscite area shall be recognised by the Polish and German Governments 
for fifteen years and allowed to enter into collective contracts throughout 
the whole area. 

( g ) Social Insurance. — The transfer of German State funds to Poland 
in as far as they concern the Polish zone shall take place according to 
Article 312 of the Peace Treaty. 

Local benefit societies shall be maintained for fifteen years. 

( h ) Movement between Zones. — The inhabitants of the two zones shall 
be furnished with a free circulation permit for fifteen years. 

(t) General Provisions. — The existing labour legislation shall remain in 
force in the Polish zone until Poland shall have passed legislation for the 
whole of her territory which may be substituted. 

The two countries shall respect in their zones the existing rights and 
concessions of individuals, companies, etc. 

Poland shall renounce for fifteen years the powers granted under 
Article 92 of the Treaty as regards expropriation. 

Definite provisions on the lines of these recommendations are to be 
embodied in a German -Polish Convention. The German and Polish 
negotiators of this Convention are now meeting at Geneva under a Swiss 
Chairman, M. Calonder. To carry out these arrangements, an “ Upper 
Silesian Mixed Commission ” is to be set up without delay as an advisory 
body composed of an equal number of Germans and Poles from Upper 
Silesia, with a President of another nationality, who might be designated 
by the League Council. 

Finally, any dispute between the German and Polish Governments 
which may occur within a period of fifteen years in respect of any legislative 
measure adopted by either country for the control of companies or industrial 
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or commercial enterprises, limiting their freedom in a manner contrary to 
justice from the point of view of nationality, may be referred by the 
Government concerned to the Council of the League of Nations, whose 
decision both Governments undertake to accept. 

This short and very abbreviated summary of the factors of the 
problem and its proposed solution is yet sufficient to reveal its 
complexity. The fundamental consideration to be kept in mind 
is that the Council of the League was not asked to advise on the 
best solution of the Upper Silesian question, but on the least 
harmful way in which the relevant provisions of the Treaty of 
Versailles could be put in force. By the terms of that instrument 
the general principle that the redistribution of territory should 
be in accordance with the wishes of the inhabitants was insisted on, 
but it was modified by an additional direction that geographical 
and economic necessities should also be respected. A further 
strain was added by the importance attached to the allocation of 
the province not only by Poland and Germany, the actual dispu- 
tants, but by two of the Great Powers also. Controversy, com- 
plicated by disorders culminating in insurrection, had raged over 
the question for two years and five months, and so bitter was the 
contest that the Entente itself appears to have come more nearly 
to open rupture in the hours previous to the decision to entrust 
the problem to the League than at any other date since its com- 
mencement. 

The main struggle centred in the possession of the famous 
‘ industrial triangle.’ This is the highly industrial portion of the 
territory in question which lies with its base along the old 
German frontiers. The voting in the whole triangle ran Polish 
to the extent of nearly 50 per cent, (six-thirteenths), but Katto- 
witz and Konigshiitte, overwhelmingly German, lie right upon 
the eastern border. Indeed, it is as impossible to disentangle 
the two peoples by a single frontier as it would be to construct 
a satisfactory strategic line across Glasgow on the basis of a local 
veto poll. 

It was, therefore, decided by the Council of the League to 
dissect out the interlocking populations as far as it was humanly 
possible, balancing the inevitable minorities on either side, one 
against the other, and, by the very novel and far-reaching provi- 
sions summarised above, to secure the economic life of the pro- 
vince during the period of transition. 

Whether or not this decision was the best that could be made, 
it cannot really be doubted by anyone who has given attention 
to the subject that it was one at which honest men might reason- 
ably have arrived. That is not to say that the procedure adopted 
was unassailable. To entrust to four gentlemen, some of whom 
had no very obvious qualifications for the duty except that they 
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were the usual representatives of the non-permanent members of 
the Council, the task of advising the Council on a matter of such 
immense political and commercial complexity, was bound to lead 
to criticism. The Council appear to have overlooked the fact 
that these gentlemen, however highly and justly they were 
esteemed by their colleagues, were most of them unknown to the 
outside public. Their recommendations were certain to be 
challenged, and they had behind them no world-wide authority, 
nothing except their intrinsic merits, which few would have the 
knowledge or impartiality to appreciate. It is very much to be 
regretted that the Council did not find it possible to choose as their 
advisers a Commission of men whose names would alone have 
ensured a respectful consideration for their judgment. However, 
it is only fair to say that the difficulties in the way of selecting 
such a Commission were doubtless very great. In any case our 
answer to the question of the justice or injustice both of the 
territorial verdict and of the economic compromise must turn on 
something far more fundamental. It depends chiefly on the 
extent to which we hold the nationalist or the economic view of 
the future of Europe. 

The Peace Treaties of 1919 present the first great redrawing 
of national frontiers since the fall of Napoleon. In the century 
that has elapsed since then we have entered the era of the 
engineers. Population and wealth are no longer based on the 
single pillar of agricultural land, but on the tripod of food, fuel and 
minerals — coal and iron as well as wheat. This may greatly compli- 
cate frontier questions. Where, as in the present case, a particular 
district is rich in mineral and industrial wealth, the economic effects 
of its transfer from one sovereignty to another will be infinitely 
greater than those produced by the abstraction of an equal area 
of agricultural land when agriculture was the main source of 
wealth. 

Upper Silesia is merely one area of several where nationalist 
and economic realities have met in uncompromising collision. 
In others the principle of self-determination has been ruthlessly 
applied. The Teschen coalfield, for example, has been parti- 
tioned so that a railway station lies in one country and the town 
it serves in another. (It is necessary to add that there the 
predictions of disaster have not so far been fulfilled.) 

Numerically, as has been pointed out, the distribution proposed 
by the Council corresponds with great accuracy to the figures of 
the plebiscite. True, Kattowitz and Kdnigshiitte, overwhelm- 
ingly German, are annexed to Poland, but the national minorities 
are substantially equal, although the Poles have an advantage 
which amounts on the plebiscite figures to 22,000 votes out of 
a total vote of nearly 1,200,000, or less than one in fifty. 
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From the standpoint of the economist, the solution is more 
debatable. The provisions for co-operation demand a spirit of 
goodwill and mutual accommodation which has so far been 
strikingly absent. It cannot be denied that at the end of the 
provisional period and even to some extent during its continuance 
there will stand the political frontier cutting across all economio 
ties, and, if national feelings remain as they are, ultimately inflicting 
on the province of Silesia injury which may in its effects stretch 
far beyond the boundaries of the province and even threaten the 
peace of Europe itself. But, after all, no settlement can be per- 
manent, and the international atmosphere in fifteen years’ time 
will certainly be very different from what it is now, and may be 
more favourable to an amicable re-arrangement of boundaries. 

However this may be, the duel between the nationalist and the 
economist is only beginning. The ardent self- deter minationist, 
holding the doctrine of human equality, will never admit that the 
unskilled labour which made up the mass of the Polish vote should 
be permanently overridden by the present economic necessity 
of keeping the whole district under the skilled German direction 
which has produced its great industrial prosperity. On the 
other hand, the world in its present stage of development cannot 
afford the sterilisation of a great wealth -producing district even 
to appease nationalist aspirations. 

It may be that important minorities will have to be ignored 
in the future, as they have been in the past, and that the econo- 
mist will produce a new interpretation of human values. But this 
is a recasting of the ideals of our century too drastic to be promul- 
gated at present, even if such a recasting is in itself desirable. It is 
much more to the purpose to devise some plan by which nationalist 
feeling and economic necessity can be conciliated. That is the 
great defence for the proposals under discussion. We have seen 
in various parts of Europe the result of a rigid application of the 
principle of nationality. Some modification of it is essential to 
the economic life of Europe. We cannot have a repetition of the 
senseless barriers erected between the Succession States of the 
Austrian Empire or the folly by which the control of the mouth 
of the Vistula, the great artery of the Polish plain, is denied to 
Poland. Now for the first time provisions have been suggested by 
which national sentiment shall be granted political expression 
and at the same time the realities of the economic situation be 
recognised. These can only be tested by time. But if they 
succeed it may be that a solution has been found not only for the 
Silesian question itself, but also for many other intricate and 
dangerous problems in Central Europe. Meanwhile the frontier 
line has been promulgated and will put an end forthwith to the 
state of uncertainty. The operatives of the mines and the 
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factories have their towns and villages unscathed by high ex- 
plosives and the tracks of tanks, the only alternative referees. If 
in their folly they bring destruction and starvation upon them- 
selves they will do it slowly, coldly, and methodically, and with 
unblinded eyes, and at the worst are no worse off than if they had 
invoked the guns at the outset. But if, as one must hope, they 
show themselves capable of being convinced by the patient 
pressure of fact, then a method of modifying the extremes of 
nationalism will be found here, a valuable precedent for the future 
of any such area. The verdict which neither France nor Britain 
could have imposed on the other has been accepted by both, and 
the Council of the League, if its solution succeeds, will once and 
for all have justified itself in the anxious eyes of Europe. Its 
solution will succeed if only the people most concerned accept it 
in good faith, and work it with goodwill. 

Robert Cecil. 
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In the January number of this Review I was privileged to put 
forward some novel and perhaps rather presumptuous suggestions 
for improving our national system of Education. My point was, 
that home influence, being paramount and ineliminable, must be 
improved ; that before you could educate the child, you must 
educate the parent. I prefaced my suggestions by remarking that 
the influences hostile to receptivity of mind in children were 
several, and I took at random two influences as an illustration : 
(1) Home life and the force of parental example ; (2) Sordid and 
ugly surroundings, unconducive to the cultivation of a sense of 
beauty. 

On consideration, I feci that much was left unsaid in that 
article which should have been said ; that an argument based on 
the discussion of those influences must be inconclusive and incom- 
plete without at least a passing glance at other influences less 
obtrusive but no less important. Let me add them, therefore, 
to my list. They are : 

3. Sources of vulgarity in Art, Literature, Music and the 
Theatre, tending to cheapen or deform the impressions of life. 

4. The American Invasion. 

5. Mental Indolence. 

III. — Sources of Vulgarity in Art, Literature, Music and 
the Theatre, tending to Cheapen or Deform the 
Impressions of Life. 

There has been observable in recent years a growing tendency 
on the part of our country to imitate France. The entente cordiale , 
no doubt, is chiefly responsible for this, and in some directions 
there is nothing to be said against the habit. Paris, of course, 
has long set the fashion in women’s clothes, and no one, not even 
an American — or perhaps I should say, least of all an American — 
would begrudge her this prerogative. But she is now setting the 
fashion in certain other things besides clothes, and it is of those 
other things I want to speak. It is perhaps not sufficiently 
realised that allurement in France is not an art, but a national 
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characteristic. Much in her plays, her books and her pictures 
which we call ‘ risky ’ presents nothing of that quality to the 
Frenchman. It is the French expression of life and happens to 
be more intimate than ours. Now, when a book originally written 
in one language is translated into another it is apt to lose some 
of its subtlety. Exactly the same may be said of translating a 
national trait. It becomes deformed in some way, loses point, 
accuracy and, above all, character. This is what happens when 
England imitates France. England ‘ allures ’ with difficulty. 
She is not light-handed enough for the job, for one thing ; for 
another thing it is not her job. The old Puritan strain has not 
been, and never will be, entirely purged out of her. Approaching 
the task with inborn disrelish, she seeks to cloak her self-con- 
sciousness under a boisterous assurance. The result of this 
ponderous posing is that England, when she tries to be ‘ risky ’ 
only succeeds in being vulgar ; and that is why her comic illus- 
trated journals, her picture postcards and her revue posters are 
mere travesties of their cross-Channel prototypes ; that is why, 
presumably, she has never yet succeeded, despite many attempts, 
in producing a Balzac, a Flaubert or a De Maupassant. 

One might be inclined to say off-hand that the productions 
cited above — the comic journal, the picture postcard, the would-be 
suggestive novel — cannot be regarded as serious contributions to 
art and are scarcely worth worrying about. But that would be 
tantamount to saying that the moral and mental welfare of the 
people is scarcely worth worrying about, since there are probably 
millions in this country who depend upon these things not merely 
for their notions of art and literature, but for their conceptions of 
life as well. Grasping this fact, one begins to realise what incal- 
culable harm these cheap and nasty productions can do. There 
is no single thing to be said in their defence. They are not well 
executed, heaven knows they are not humorous, while they 
distort even the sordid and degraded aspect of life they set out 
to portray. Have you seen a group of children gaping at a rei'ue 
poster or giggling outside the window of a postcard shop ? 
Probably you have, but it may not have occurred to you to 
examine the poster or inspect the window. Have you remarked 
in your evening train from town a homing office-boy immersed 
in the pink pages of — well, let us call it Snappy Bits , or a young 
girl gloating over one of those paper-bound novels whose heroines, 
scarlet -lipped and scarlet-haired, are depicted on the covers ? 
Probably you have, but it may not have occurred to you to glance 
through the paper or read the book. Yet really these are 
deplorable and revolting sights, as deplorable as war, as revolting 
as mutilation. They are mutilation. For thousands and thou- 
sands of young people these distorted impressions are the only 
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impressions. They have little or no means of access to the higher 
ideals — would hardly recognise them if they had. In the pursuit 
of art — if you can call it that — they follow naturally the line of 
least resistance. The postcard shop is the slum child’s picture 
gallery. The salacious pink weekly is the office-boy’s circulating 
library^. The scarlet-haired heroines are devoured by the young 
girl in response to the first faint promptings of the sexual instinct — 
a perfectly natural and therefore entirely beautiful emotion 
demanding the most delicate and tender handling. To these 
young folk the characters portrayed here in picture or prose do 
not appear as deformities, but as living types on whose utterances 
and points of view, backed as they are by the compelling authority 
of print, they unhesitatingly model their conceptions. 

If the sources of vulgarity were confined to picture postcards, 
posters, periodicals and novelettes, it would be bad enough in 
all conscience, but, unfortunately, they are not. There are other 
and even more insidious means of appeal. There is the stage 
play, there is the revue , there is the music-hall song. Let me deal 
with the plays first. There are two types of stage play which 
may, I think, be described as harmful, though their harmfulness 
differs greatly in degree : the melodrama and the farce. The 
melodrama, of course, has a weight of tradition behind it, and one 
may well doubt whether its illusions have not long ceased to 
exist, whether, in fact, that section of the public which still 
delights in its absurdities does not subconsciously adopt a tongue- 
in-the-cheek attitude towards them. Probably this is so to a 
great extent. Nevertheless, melodrama distorts life. The villains 
are ultra-villainous, the heroines are ultra-virtuous, the situations 
are strained and false. The pitch of agony attained is so acute 
that comic relief is demanded, and this ‘ relief,’ dragged in by the 
heels as it were, is invariably of the lowest description. Now, 
distortion of the facts and incidents of life, even if it set out to 
emphasise an unimpeachable moral, cannot be beneficial, for the 
simple reason that it is false. I am far from suggesting that the 
people should be deprived of sensation in their dramatic fare, 
but it should surely be possible to combine sensationalism with 
verisimilitude. The majority of melodramas are carelessly con- 
structed, badly written, and deplorably portrayed. There is no 
real attempt at art. They are money-makers pure and simple. 
Even on moral grounds it is difficult to defend them. Virtue is 
finally triumphant, of course, but one cannot help feeling that the 
triumph is more often than not a mere concession to tradition, 
while the crimes and vices denounced are only too obviously 
exploited for their enticing rather than their revolting qualities. 
In short, melodramas are cheap in intention and effects, and must 
tend to cheapen the standard of public taste. 
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Now to consider the farce — perhaps the most artificial type 
of play in existence, a type that is even less true to life than 
melodrama, and certainly possesses fewer chances of approxi- 
mating to the law of probability. Our farces nowadays are 
mostly imported from France, and like the comic journal, the 
picture postcard and the paper-covered novel, have deteriorated 
in transit. Even at this rough-and-tumble business we have 
proved ourselves heavy-handed and unskilled. In our endeavours 
to * adapt ’ French farces to English requirements we succeed 
merely in robbing them of that lightness and delicacy which are 
the only possible excuse for their presentation. The central 
theme — conjugal infidelity invariably — cannot be eliminated. 
The piece in translation is no longer risque , it is not even alluring ; 
it is simply vulgar. 

Why must we borrow from France ? It is not as though we 
were unable to produce good farces of our own. One can recall 
any number of them without effort : Our Boys , The Night of the 
Party, The New Boy, Charley's Aunt, Our Flat, The Man from 
Blanlcley's, and that delightful series of farces at the old Strand 
Theatre in which Willie Edouin and Fanny Brough were asso- 
ciated. They were all, without exception, intensely amusing and 
entirely unobjectionable. What a contrast these present to the 
miserable travesties of humour we behold to-day ! The confiding 
wife, the philandering husband, the fast woman, the prying maid- 
servant, the gay restaurant, the private room — to how many 
thousands of ignorant minds do these types and incidents represent 
the actual secret life of the ‘ idle rich ’ ? 

Let us now examine the music hall — home of the revue, the 
low comedian, the sentimental ballad-singer and the American 
ragtime expert. Here we enter a department almost exclusively 
devoted to the interests of the masses, a department with an 
immense and ever-increasing clientele for whom it caters at prices 
considerably below the average. Now it is a curious fact, well 
known to actors and stage performers generally, that different 
species of audiences have different and well-defined characteristics. 
The music-hall audience is distinct from the theatre audience, 
the theatre audience from the concert party audience, and so on. 
Managers, too, are well aware of this, and those who have double 
licences and provide stage plays and vaudeville alternately at 
their theatres will find themselves catering to a large extent for 
two separate and individual classes of patrons. Why this should 
be so it is difficult to understand (since all audiences form a portion 
of the general public), until one realises that the characteristic 
‘ appetite ’ of the audience is practically created by the nature 
of the fare provided. When, therefore, we hear from the lips 
of those who know that certain ‘ acts,’ songs, burlesques or 
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sketches are ‘ all right for the halls * — with the implication that 
they are * all wrong ’ for any other house of entertainment — 
and when we make the further discovery that such ‘ acts,’ songs, 
burlesques and sketches are invariably of the lower, broader or 
more suggestive type, we come to the inevitable conclusion that 
the music hall still retains — and intends to retain — the stigma of 
‘ lowness * which has branded it in the past. Attempts have been 
made in recent years to purge the music hall of this traditional 
reproach. Sir Oswald Stoll, for one, has done much to raise the 
tone of music-hall performances, has practically succeeded, in 
fact, in drawing into his net the type of audience properly devoted 
to serious drama, opera and high-class concert. Such a result, 
however, could only have been achieved by a man with such 
tremendous facilities as Sir Oswald Stoll possesses, and at such 
vast emporia of entertainment as the Alhambra and the Coliseum. 
It will be found, I think, on investigation that the much-vaunted 
purification of ‘ the halls ’ does not apply to the large majority of 
London houses, while the provincial Empires, Palaces and Hippo- 
dromes remain exactly as they were ten, twelve, or fifteen years 
ago. The extreme caution exercised in selecting a * command ’ pro- 
gramme worthy of their Majesties’ consideration is less a proof of 
what the music halls can do than of what they might do if they were 
allowed. If Royalty imagines it is witnessing an average variety 
entertainment on these occasions, Royalty is sadly in error. All 
possible cause of offence has, of course, been rigorously excluded. 

I have not the space here to dwell at any length on the manifold 
aspects and qualities of humour and comedy, to discuss the 
risible susceptibilities of audiences or the efforts of comedians 
to provoke them ; yet a short survey of music-hall methods reveals 
facts and inferences too suggestive and pertinent to be passed 
over. There would appear, on investigation, to be five music-hall 
jokes in the world. They are (a) the mother-in-law ; (b) the 
henpecked husband ; (c) implying a swear word without saying 
it ; (d) intoxication ; (c) promiscuous love affairs. These time- 
honoured witticisms have practically controlled music-hall 
humour in the past, and will continue to control it, one may 
presume, with slight variations, until the end of time. Their 
vitality is really remarkable, although one is inclined to wonder 
sometimes whether the laughter they still provoke is not rather 
a concession to their age and long service than a spontaneous 
outburst of mirth. It will be amusing — it might possibly be 
instructive — to examine them one by one and try to discover in 
what, precisely, the humorous quality consists, what is the exact 
nature of their appeal. 

(a) The Mother -in-Law. — This is one of the oldest jokes in 
existence and owes its origin, I suppose, to the fact that the 
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mother of a newly-married girl is rather apt to be critical of her 
son-in-law’s social position and domestic virtues. The joke lends 
itself to great variety of treatment. The mother-in-law may be 
avaricious, interfering, unfriendly, overbearing or a mere hanger- 
on ; but in whatever aspect she is presented, one thing about her 
is quite certain — she will raise a laugh. It is difficult to see why 
this joke should have survived. There are elements of humour, 
no doubt, in the idea of a nervous man presenting himself before 
a haughty and overpowering lady whose daughter — perhaps in 
defiance of parental precept — has confided to him her heart and 
hand. It is a distinct ordeal, and ordeals can be very funny — 
to the onlooker. Not quite so amusing is the notion of a blun- 
dering busybody of a woman interfering in the management of 
her child’s new household and causing friction between husband 
and wife. As for the spectacle of the man who finds after marriage 
that he has saddled himself for life with an elderly and voracious 
female lodger who pays no rent — well, that surely is sheer pathos 
and nothing else. Yet mothers-in-law are immortal. Classical 
fiction has helped to make them so. Dickens’ ‘ Old Soldier ’ is a 
notable example of the genus which occurs to me. Perhaps, 
on the whole, it is understandable that a character so frequently 
parodied and enlarged upon should find a permanent place in our 
affections. 

(6) The Henpecked Husband. — In this joke we may include 
all those forms of conjugal unhappiness which, tragic enough in 
real life, become unaccountably ludicrous when portrayed upon 
the stage. The basic theme — that of the brow-beating wife and 
ineffective husband — is calculated to rouse a kind of amused 
contempt, and has aroused it probably ever since this particular 
combination of personalities first manifested itself in wedded 
life. The variations on the theme, however, the petty revenges, 
subterfuges, deceptions and compromises practised by the male 
partner, are surely such as will only provoke mirth in very debased 
or feeble minds. As an evergreen the joke rivals, though it does 
not surpass, the mother-in-law, and here again fiction has, no 
doubt, assisted in its vitality. It is worthy of comment, by the 
way, that the almost direct antithesis of the joke — a domineering 
husband subduing a refractory spouse, immortalised in Shake- 
speare’s Taming of the Shrew — has never found equal favour with 
the public. 

(c) Implying a Swear Word without Saying it. — A joke of com- 
paratively recent date, not introduced until it became unfashion- 
able to use such word s as ‘ damn ’ and c hell ’ in polite society. 
Though possessing no past to speak of, the joke would seem to 
have a great future, judging from its immense popularity and 
constant employment. There are very few music-hall songs 
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in which it does not figure in some guise or another. Obviously, 
too, it is capable of great expansion, almost any form of vulgar, 
obscene or indelicate suggestion falling within the category. 

(d) Intoxication. — Another joke of vast antiquity. It has a 
certain dignity of its own, supported as it is by a weight of tradi- 
tion ; exploited as it has been by such masters of comedy as 
Shakespeare, Rabelais, Dickens, Sterne and others too numerous 
to mention. It hardly deserves, perhaps, to be classed with the 
mother-in-law and the henpecked husband, but mention of it 
cannot be excluded, since it forms a very important item in the 
equipment of music-hall comedians. The red nose, the shambling 
gait, the generally used-up and knocked-about appearance are 
spectacles which are thoroughly familiar to patrons of vaudeville, 
and it must be admitted that the enjoyment they may extract 
from such portrayals does not necessarily imply a low type of 
mind. Either you are amused by the antics of a drunken man or 
you are not. It is a matter of individual selection. 

(e) Promiscuous Love Affairs. — A very comprehensive joke, 
embracing every operation of every species of ‘ girl-hunter ’ from 
the philandering shopwalker to the gloating office youth on 
holiday by the sea, and intimately associated with the central 
theme of conjugal infidelity before-mentioned. Under this head 
we must include the landlady flirting with her lodger, the city man 
with his shorthand typist, the soldier with his girl — not to mention 
all those casual encounters between the sexes on road, river or 
railway in which love or its substitute plays a part. The quality 
of love exploited is of the lowest — physical attraction with a hint, 
sometimes more than a hint, of impropriety. There is always a 
suggestion of deliberate allurement, with the presumption that 
such allurement is, in the ordinary nature of things, to be antici- 
pated and allowed for. No music-hall comic song is complete 
without some reference of the kind, and it is pretty safe to assert 
that this joke more than any other is responsible for the stigma 
attaching to these houses of entertainment. 

So much for the jokes presented. Let me add a word or two 
as to the manner of their presentation. It will be admitted that 
the music-hall ‘ lyric 9 — as the libretto of a song is imposingly 
termed — has reached a very low level. Much that is objectionable 
in subject-matter may be excused — or at all events forgiven — 
when couched in a brilliant, subtle or epigrammatical form. 
There is nothing in the least subtle or brilliant about the music-hall 
lyric of the present time. It is blatantly outspoken and crude. 
It frequently lacks even the merit of grammatical expression. 
The most successful song writers of the day — I regret that the 
law of libel prevents me from mentioning their names or quoting 
from their works — appear to think that a tune and an idea are 
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sufficient for their purpose, that the rest is mere 4 padding,’ to be 
sketched in at lightning speed, without any attempt at cohesion, 
relevancy or point. One joke per verse is the minimum — and 
maximum — they allow themselves, and a catchy refrain is often 
expected to atone for three or four carelessly-worded, faultily- 
constructed verses bearing little or no relation to the matter in 
hand. The unfortunate thing about it is that the song writers 
are justified in their opinion. The public accepts with perfect 
complacency all their slovenly productions, provided the catchy 
chorus and the perennial joke are not lacking, and while this is so 
one can hope for little improvement. 

Enough has been said to show that the theatres and music 
halls, in an almost equal degree with posters, postcards, comic 
journals and paper-covered novels, are detrimental to the artistic 
and moral development of the public, that some more stringent 
form of censorship is urgently needed. In other words, why 
should we not again invoke the law ? Why should it not be 
possible to make vulgarity a misdemeanour equal in gravity to 
indecency and subject to the same penalties and fines ? 

IV. — The American Invasion. 

Once again I find myself on dangerous ground. The part 
America has played in the war, the identity of our interests with 
hers, the ovation— well-advised or ill-advised — accorded by the 
British public to her ex-President, all this points to the fact that 
there is springing up a sentimental attachment to that country 
which bids fair to rival the entente cordiale with France. Since 
I have no wish to offend the susceptibilities of those readers who, 
for political or social reasons, desire this rapprochement with our 
Transatlantic friends, I propose to make the briefest possible 
allusion to the facts and inferences suggested under this section. 

By the ‘ American invasion,’ then, I mean merely that 
adoption of American phraseology, American habits and American 
humour which is becoming so prevalent nowadays. We are as 
a nation imitative, prone to borrow the habits and customs of 
other nations. In this respect we resemble the Japanese, but 
whereas the Japanese, with their characteristic long-sightedness, 
only select such models as may ultimately afford them material 
benefit and prosperity, we English borrow indiscriminately and 
without ulterior motive any and every trait, mannerism and trick 
of deportment which happens to catch our fancy. Our imitative- 
ness is in one sense a form of flattery. ‘ How delightful are these 
foreigners who have come to our shores ! ’ is in effect the cry. 

‘ Let us try to be like them. Not only will it amuse us, but it will 
please them immensely.’ So it is that, having acquired a paste- 
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board -and -tinsel imitation of Parisian chic and allurement, we 
are now assiduously cultivating American breeziness, forgetting — 
or preferring to ignore — the fact that the puritanical strain in 
our nature-; is likely to prevent us from ever assimilating either 
manner with complete success. 

I have used the word ‘ breeziness ’ to describe the American 
manner, %md will for the moment let it stand. It conveys better 
perhaps than any other expression I could employ the quality 
of that great nation’s salient characteristics. The individuality 
of a people is largely governed by the climatic and geographical 
conditions of the country. The continent of America has been 
planned on generous lines. There is, there could be, nothing puny 
about it, nothing cramped, nothing narrow or confined. Large- 
ness everywhere — breadth — distance ; huge rivers, immeasurable 
prairies, lofty mountains, colossal waterfalls and lakes. And on 
a par with the conceptions of Nature we find the achievements — 
and failures — of man : vast, densely populated cities, huge 
business enterprises, broad and progressive industry, enormous 
wealth ; violent catastrophes, unparalleled disasters, swift 
recoveries. A nation so circumstanced, so surrounded by large- 
ness and space, could hardly fail to reproduce in her individuals a 
certain spaciousness of thought, and this habit of mind, inherent 
and innate, must inevitably find expression in the manner, 
deportment and speech of the people. That it has not yet to 
any appreciable extent found expression in the national music, 
painting and literature one may attribute, perhaps, to the fact 
that America is, relatively speaking, a very young nation whose 
strenuous need of expansion, in the interests of self-preservation, 
must necessarily preclude any serious excursions into the realms 
of art. 

The word ‘ breeziness,’ then, conveying as it does an impression 
of wind-swept spaces, vast distances, bold outlines and broad 
effects, is so far adequate, yet it fails to describe a certain 
secondary quality in the American temperament — a curious kind 
of deliberate superficiality, apparently compounded of recklessness, 
bravado and flippancy, which no one who has observed the 
American on our shores — or for the matter of that on his own 
shores — can have failed to notice. There are strong evidences 
of this quality not only in the people themselves, but in their 
novels, their dances and their songs — even their advertisements. 
It is this secondary aspect of American breeziness which we are 
now at such pains to acquire, and I hope I may not be accused 
of hyperbole when I suggest that its assimilation by the English 
people — particularly by the lower and lower-middle classes — is 
having a markedly deteriorating effect. Here is a case less of 
faulty translation than of sheer inability to translate at all. In 
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point of fact, there is no English equivalent for this species of 

* recklessness and to simulate it with any show of success the 
English nature must be distorted and transformed. If you listen 
to a band of London street ‘ rowdies ’ shouting a ragtime ditty, 
you will detect a brazen note, an air of don’t-care-ishness, almost 
of defiance, which was certainly never called into play by the 
lowest or most sordid of their native songs. They have Become, in 
short — temporarily, at all events — the lawless, devil-may-care 
sort of fellows they erroneously imagine all Americans 
to be. 

It is not difficult to understand how all this has come about. 
The slang terms, the curious broken rhythm of the music, the very 
names of the places referred to — Tennessee, Kentucky, the 
inevitable Dixie — cannot fail to convey even to highly educated 
minds a hint of wildness and irresponsibility which is by no means 
without its fascination. Truth to tell, we are all rather apt to 
envy the Americans their Dixie. We should like tc have a Dixie 
of our own. There are romantic possibilities in Dixie beside 
which even the rich suggestiveness cf Zummerzet and glorious 
Devon pales into insignificance. Anything, we feel, could happen 
in a place with a name like that. Not a town in poor old England 
but sounds quite tame and humdrum in comparison ! There is 
no doubt that the emotions engendered by songs of the Dixie 
order — even though they be second-hand emotions — have taken 
root in the hearts of the British public at large. To cope with these 
unaccustomed emotions it has been found necessary to cultivate 
an uncustomary state of mind. The English are naturally a 
law-abiding people ; their point of view is, in the main, orthodox ; 
their desires are orderly and well controlled ; their pleasures are 
— or were — partaken of in sedate and sober fashion. American 
importations are changing all that. Ragtime and jazz bands 
have let loose a new spirit — excellently adapted, no doubt, to 
the wild, open spaces from which it emanates, but apt to run amok 
where too narrowly confined. For such orgies of noise, such 
abandonments of gaiety, England provides a bad setting. At 
heart she has no real penchant for these pastimes. It is a taste 
artificially induced. 

Along with American slang, songs and dances, come American 

* methods.’ America was the pioneer of the quick-lunch counter, 
the rapid transit, the slap-dash business deal. She was the 
original hustler. We are learning to hustle. But we are hustling, 
so to speak, from the wrong end. Progress on American lines 
appears to us to be synonymous with acceleration. We have 
merely to speed up our actions and the thing is done. Of course 
this is an entire mistake. The Americans act quickly because 
they think quickly. We have ever been a slow-thinking race. 
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Because we work or play at double pressure, it by no means 
follows that we shall do double the work or extract double 
the pleasure. Impaired digestions, jaded nerves and much 
sober reflection are too often the only results obtainable 
from these ill-considered attempts to Americanise our mode 
of life. 

I ha^ endeavoured to diagnose the malady ; unfortunately 
there is no remedy at hand. We cannot invoke the law in this 
instance. We can only hope that the American invasion is a 
passing phase, that our theatrical and music-hall managers will 
assist in its passing by the gradual substitution of British produc- 
tions and British artists for the host of American attractions 
now figuring on their play-bills ; that the jazz drummers will 
burst either themselves or their drums ; that England, in short, 
will revert to her old-time gentleness, wise deliberation and 
simple gaiety — qualities which, without being incompatible with 
Prosperity, are certainly emblematic of Peace. 

V. — Mental Indolence. 

In the two preceding sections particular stress has been laid 
on our powers of mimicry. It has been suggested or implied that 
our slavish imitation of France and America, far from enriching 
us, bids fair to leave us poorer than before ; that the laborious 
acquisition of alien emotions and sentiments has merely hindered 
us from developing our own. May I be forgiven for touching once 
again on this little weakness of ours ? The fact is, we are guilty 
of an even worse fault than imitating nations, we imitate each 
other. Now, while international mimicry if scientifically employed, 
as Japan employs it, may well be of service in introducing a 
new idea — or an illuminating aspect of an old idea — domestic 
mimicry, on the contrary, can scarcely fail to be cramping and 
unprogressive. Deliberately — as it seems — we set up fashions of 
thought, or allow them to be set up for us, and slavishly follow 
them. We fit ourselves into grooves from which we never even 
attempt to emerge. We repeat daily and hourly the opinions 
expressed for us by our journalist, our book reviewer, our Member 
of Parliament, our Hyde Park orator and our local preacher. 
We are second-hand and third-hand editions of a not necessarily 
authentic original. That this parrot-like attitude must militate 
against progress and enlightenment is obvious. A less obvious 
consequence is the encouragement it affords to mental indolence. 
It is rarely that we extend our minds sufficiently to work out a 
thought to its logical conclusion. Most of us, I fancy, stop about 
half-way. If taxed with this we should retort that it was all we 
had time for. This may be partly true, but mature thought could 
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become a habit to be indulged mechanically, just as slovenly 
thought is indulged. 

Mental indolence, of course, is a failing common to all nations, 
but it is not sufficiently recognised, perhaps, that it is the root of 
half the evil in the world. To it can be traced every species of 
intolerance, injustice, vindictiveness, jealousy and spite. It is 
indirectly responsible for all forms of excess and many horms of 
crime. A negative quality, difficult to classify and hence to 
correct, it has never gained the notoriety attaching to a cardinal 
sin, yet it is one of the great contributory causes of sin, as subtle 
in its influence as pride, as deadly as avarice, as corroding as lust. 

One might expect that such a devastating disease as this 
would have been taken in hand by the Churches, under whose 
jurisdiction it must naturally fall. But the Churches — of what- 
ever denomination — have never accorded it official recognition. 
On the contrary, they have rather fostered than discouraged it by 
their insistence on doctrines and formulae in place of reasoned 
thought and argument. Why they have done this is obvious. 
Reason and faith are not supposed to run well together in double 
harness. We think with our brains, we believe — or are supposed 
to believe — with our hearts. It is a subtle distinction and, I am 
inclined to think, as ethically as it is anatomically unsound. I am 
aware that ‘ the heart ’ in this connexion is merely a figure of 
speech. Everyone knows that the brain is the fountain-head not 
only of our instincts and affections but of every thought we 
formulate, every emotion we experience, every conclusion we 
draw. To say, then, that we think with the brain and believe 
with the heart is tantamount to dividing the brain into two 
sections, each working independently of the other, one regulating 
the instincts and affections, the other controlling the thoughts. 
Acting on this supposition, therefore, faith is either an instinct or 
an affection, that is to say that either it is born in us — as self- 
preservation and a knowledge of right and wrong are born in us — 
or that it is actuated by a predisposition to believe. There are 
serious objections to both these points of view. In the first 
instance, since there are thousands of unbelievers, the instinct — 
if it ever really existed — would seem to have fallen strangely into 
disuse. In the second instance, since our affections are notoriously 
variable and uncertain, subject to numberless caprices and 
influenced by every passing mood, any profession of faith which 
is based on the affections alone must be a very rickety structure 
at best. 

It is clear, at all events, that our Churches cannot or will not 
help us to cultivate our own brains. Now, what of that other 
mighty educational factor, the Press ? 

On the whole we are proud, and justly proud, of our newspapers. 
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From mere chronicles of news they have developed into trenchant 
and vigorous commentaries on the manners, events and topics of 
the day. They have been of immense service in tracing criminals, 
exposing scandals, speeding up lax governments and bringing 
refractory politicians to book. All this, no one, even the most 
inveterate grumbler, will deny. Nor would it be kind, altogether, 
to impugn their motives on the score of self-interest and self- 
advancement, since a newspaper, after all, is a business, not a 
philanthropic institution, and must be run upon business lines. 
But we are speaking now less of intentions than of results, and in 
its effect on the public intelligence it is questionable whether the 
Press, notwithstanding its valuable services, is one whit more 
beneficial than the Church. There is no denying that the intro- 
duction of political partisanship into journalism has fettered the 
freedom of the writers to a very large extent, and it stands to 
reason that this violent partisanship cannot make for independence 
of thought in the reading public. The habitual reader of a politi- 
cally biassed organ knows beforehand what it will say. Its 
opinions are hall-marked. His susceptibilities are never shocked, 
his assurance is never shaken, by a perusal of its columns. There- 
fore he reads it, with the result that his views are' very soon as 
stereotyped as the journal’s. Nor is it in the matter of politics 
alone that this fettering of public opinion manifests itself. A 
successful paper strives to control the trend of public thought 
in every matter savouring of controversy. It enacts the part of 
Greek Chorus to the drama of life ; it is, so to speak, the ideal 
audience, faithfully expressing the sentiments and emotions 
proper to the occasion. Eccentricity is not encouraged in jour- 
nalism. You may be as sensational as you please in the size and 
blackness of your type but not in the quality of your sentiments. 
That is one of the first things a budding journalist learns. It 
would appear, therefore, that the much-vaunted ‘ freedom of the 
Press ’ threatens to resolve itself into the ‘ servitude of the Public.’ 
The daily paper is the lazy man’s brain. He does not think 
things out ; he has no need to. His pet journal does that for 
him. In fact, it does more. Not content with telling him what 
he ought to think, it tells him what he has thought. A national 
calamity, for instance, evokes the statement that ‘ a nation’s 
tears watered the ground.’ The lazy man reads the statement, 
accepting it with the utmost complacency, though it is more than 
possible that he experienced no symptoms of grief worth men- 
tioning. Of a similar calibre are his patriotism, his righteous 
indignation, his scorn, his hate, his sense of beauty and his sense 
of art. He is a gramophone record, nothing more. 

Perhaps some day an enterprising philanthropist will produce 
a newspaper which is what it professes to be : a paper of news ; 
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a paper from which comment and criticism, adulation and flattery, 
venom and spleen, are rigorously excluded ; a paper without 
leading articles or editorial embellishments of any kind ; a paper 
that never brags about its circulation, the ‘ exclusive ’ nature 
of its news, or its singular foresight and acumen. 

Meanwhile, aided and abetted by Church and Press, mental 
indolence continues to flourish. What precisely wilt be the 
condition of the national Brain under the rapidly approaching 
rigime of State Socialism one hesitates to think. Can any genius 
ever emerge out of that ‘ pigeon-holed ’ existence ? 

Summary. 

It is difficult to summarise suggestions so vague and so various 
as are outlined here. My intention has been rather to indicate 
the lines on which a problem may be approached than to map 
out a detailed scheme for attacking it. It has, at least, been made 
clear, I hope, that the really effective method of improving the 
juvenile mind is to improve the influences with which it comes 
in contact. And if I have made this clear, then I have virtually 
proved my case, for the reader, so far convinced, will necessarily 
argue thus : — 

That the defect of all Education Bills — not even excepting 
the present Education Bill, with its ampler provisions — has been 
twofold : lack of imagination on the part of its promoters, lack 
of adequate assistance from its supporters. 

That an extension of the period of scholastic training, though 
a needed reform, does not meet the case, since it cannot modify 
home influence, enhance the social virtues or ameliorate the 
conditions of life. 

That the Minister of Education must seek and obtain vastly 
extended powers. That all the forces of law and order, of taste 
and culture, of science and the arts, must be at his disposal. 
That his post should be recognised as second only to the Premier’s. 
That, since he holds the future of the nation in his hands, there 
should be practically no limit to his power and purpose. That 
he must, in short, be doctor, teacher and preacher rolled into 
one. 

Never was there a nobler responsibility to be undertaken by 
man ; never was there a more golden opportunity for undertaking 
it than the present time ! In the minds of all true patriots the 
Child is now the paramount consideration. To the rising genera- 
tion we look for the ultimate assuagement of the ravages and 
scars of War. To whom else can we look ? Death in a score 
of ghastly forms has robbed us of our fairest, our strongest and 
our best. Soon there must be others ready and worthy to take 
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their place. Reflecting on this, we perceive that Education has 
passed from the region of mundane effort, that it has invested 
itself with attributes almost divine. Not content with making 
the children fit to enter the world of men and women, we must 
transform that world into a place that is fit for them to enter. 
And we must do this first. The tremendous influence of example 
on childish minds must not be overlooked. One evil boy can 
corrupt an entire school. Let us give our children knowledge, by 
all means, since knowledge is power, but do not let us suppose 
that knowledge will necessarily turn them into good citizens or 
noble-minded men. It takes more than knowledge to do that. 
It takes — ideals. 

William Hewlett. 
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GREEK IN EXTREMIS 

Whatever be the sources of that ‘ interest in education ’ (as 
optimists call it) which has recently filled our schools to over- 
flowing, it is not probable that the rising generation need be 
seriously alarmed by the methods of its working. The larger the 
number of pupils, the better is public opinion represented, and the 
greater the pressure which can be put upon headmasters ; and the 
British public is generally quite firm in its desire to alleviate as far 
as may be the burdens of its offspring. All indications show that 
intellectual distinction will continue to be desirable, but not at the 
expense of any heavy tax upon the intellect ; that ergophobia — a 
recognised if not a notifiable disease — will receive quite as sympa- 
thetic treatment as in the past ; and that school authorities will 
be steadily pressed to eliminate from their curricula such subjects 
as are ‘ useless,’ or difficult, or likely to interfere seriously with 
games. 

As the schools have long been full, so now, since the war, are 
the Universities. Oxford and Cambridge in the last two years 
have had serious difficult}? in housing their multitude of students ; 
and if numbers have now, owing to one special cause, been slightly 
diminished, there is still every prospect of their remaining for 
some time at least above the pre-war level. Here, again, it would 
be difficult to suspect the public of having a mere love of learning 
for its primary motive. Let this not be misunderstood by those 
who used to carp at Oxford and Cambridge as mere haunts of 
idleness. There are really very few idlers in these days. Probably 
never since academic examinations were first invented was there 
so large a proportion of candidates intent on passing them, and 
working to that end. The great object, with most, is to obtain 
degrees or diplomas ; but, above all, to get these useful certificates 
as quickly and as easily as rules allow ; the shorter the course and 
the softer the option, the greater, naturally, is its popularity. In 
this matter, academic authorities show themselves extremely 
compliant. They go more than halfway to meet the wishes of 
their clientele ; the tendency of modern academic legislation is to 
give the student what he or she wants in the shortest possible time. 
Thereby everyone is pleased ; the candidate gets his certificate, 
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and the treasury of the University gets more fees in proportion as 
the ease or brevity of the course attracts a larger entry. That is 
not to say that our ancient Universities have deliberately set out 
to make money by cheapening their degrees ; be it far from the 
present writer to suggest such a thing ! The truth is that if there 
be a tendency to make degrees easier of attainment than they were, 
it is tile outcome of circumstances which have tended quite 
naturally and inevitably, and sometimes even laudably, to that 
consummation. If legislation has been crowned by financial 
success, the legislators were not actuated primarily by financial 
motives. It was quite natural and right that courses of study 
should be made easier and shorter for men who had spent years 
in His Majesty’s forces during the recent war — years which other- 
wise they had meant to pass at Oxford or Cambridge ; and the 
advantages given to these men inevitably open the door to a policy 
of making things easier for others too, not Service men alone. It 
was, no doubt, inevitable that the advocates of admission of 
women to Oxford should seize the opportunity of pressing their 
claims, in view of the ‘ magnificent services ’ of women during the 
war ; and if the claim was totally illogical — if the undoubted 
heroism of hospital nurses was hardly a reason why their sisters 
should be invited to help in the government of Universities 
primarily intended for men — logic is the last consideration to 
appeal to an Englishman. The ‘ feminists ’ gained their end ; and 
the difficulty of maintaining severe intellectual tests, in a Univer- 
sity where women are members of educational boards, is known 
to many. It was inevitable, also, that the forces so long arrayed 
against ‘ compulsory Greek ’ should seize so favourable an occasion 
as the years 1919 and 1920 for bringing Oxford into closer touch 
with a menacing but still bribable democracy. The cumulative 
effect has been such as I have indicated ; shortening of courses 
of study, admission of women (at Oxford), and abolition of 
* compulsory Greek,’ have all played their part in the process of 
smoothing the path for aspirants to academic success. 

When educational reform, whether accidentally or not, takes 
the line of making things easier, the classics are bound to be 
handicapped. That is happening now ; it was to be expected. 
The facts are lucidly set out in the Report of the Prime Minister’s 
Committee on Classical Education. A majority of the inhabi- 
tants of these islands have no belief whatever in the value of 
knowing Latin and Greek — especially Greek. It is difficult ; its 
immediate utility as a means of earning a living is not apparent ; 
and when Universities which insist on some knowledge of Greek 
are denounced by the progressive for imposing an intolerable 
burden on the ignorant but deserving student, there is always a 
chorus of approval. That is quite natural. You cannot acquire 
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even an elementary knowledge of Greek or Latin without thinking 
for yourself ; and to a very large number of men and women to be 
made to think is an intolerable burden. The human mind, being 
for the most part receptive rather than creative, and certainly 
seldom inclined to the hard business of reasoning, prefers, when 
the option is given, to follow lines of study where memory rather 
than reason plays the larger part. Thus it is that when L^tin and 
Greek lose their clientele, it does not mean a proportionate increase 
among students of mathematics or natural science. These 
subjects, too, require that the reasoning power should be used to 
its fullest extent. Were they gaining as classics lose, the severance 
from a knowledge of the remote past would of course be regret- 
table ; but there would be substantial compensations. But it is 
not so in these days. It is the easier ways to scholarships and 
degrees that are now chiefly in favour not only with students at 
Universities but with teachers (sensitive as ever to the public’s 
lightest wish) at schools. English literature is a formidable 
competitor for popular choice. Obviously an attractive school in 
itself, it is much in demand among the large number of candidates 
whose intellectual digestion readily assimilates the admirable 
judgments of their instructors. But the real boom is in Modern 
History, both at schools and at Universities ; and the superficial 
study of history (for examination purposes) is one which stimulates 
rather than compels independent thought. It would not, of 
course, be true to say that the student who relies on memory 
rather than thought, and diligently gets up facts and theories by 
means of lectures and notebooks, can thereby win the highest 
academic distinctions ; but there is no doubt at all that he can 
and does obtain in that way what the world calls £ Honours,’ and 
respects as such. That is what is happening now with a very 
large number of men of good average abilities — not the brilliant 
specialists in any particular line, but the fairly capable, who are, 
for the most part, worth a college scholarship or exhibition. 
They used to learn Greek, often with pleasure and hardly ever 
without profit to themselves. Now, diverted from that study 
while they are still at school and obedient to the choice of their 
parents and guardians, they then and afterwards memorise 
lectures on Modern History or English Literature. No one but a 
dunce could justify ignorance of either ; but ‘ soft options ’ they 
are, considered as subjects of school and University examinations ; 
and it is a pity that the class in the whole community which most 
needs and best repays education should be encouraged to train 
itself on soft options. 

There is no denying the facts. While a minority of savants 
are prosecuting classical research with very great activity, ‘ dead ’ 
languages are at a discount among schoolboys and undergraduates. 
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They need protection ; they do not get it. Greek, which is the 
least able to defy popular clamour and the cheap Press, has been 
deprived of a necessary prop 1 by the action of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. There was nothing ignoble in the long-continued defence 
of ‘ compulsory Greek ’ ; it was simply the assertion of the 
principle that studies essential to a really liberal education ought, 
whatever their unpopularity, to be protected, if anywhere, by our 
ancient Universities. It is recognised now that that principle 
is outweighed by other considerations. There is no need to 
discuss that matter any further ; the battle raged at Oxford for 
seventeen years, and probably there is no argument on either side 
with which the public is not familiar. But the final phase of the 
contest proved the existence of opinions which certainly mark a 
new departure in English thought. Beaten from one line to 
another, the defenders of Greek at last fell back upon the not 
unreasonable demand that candidates for honours in the Final 
literary Schools of the University — such as Theology, Modern 
History, English Literature — should be required (they, and no 
one else) to show some knowledge of the Greek language. Thus, 
no burden was imposed either on science men who had no time, 
or dullards who had no capacity, for learning Greek ; it was 
merely hoped that those who sought honours in literary schools, 
many of whom would in time be teachers of their respective 
subjects, should give some proof of being able to read the original 
of Greek masterpieces which are the fountainhead of European 
literary achievement. It was a modest and a just proposal ; but 
it was rejected by a considerable majority. Teachers of modern 
history voted against it because they wished to place no * obstacle ' 
in the path of their disciples. Teachers of science voted against 
it because the language of Aristotle and Galen was supposed to be 
in some way dangerous to scientific research. ‘ Liberals ’ voted 
against it because (with a noble disregard of the fact that they 
compel a knowledge of reading and writing) they disliked compul- 
sion. Eventually it was decided that the students alluded to 
should offer either a Greek author or a translation . Now, when 
such is the example set by an ancient University which has been 
and should be, the asylum of Greek study, what can be expected 
elsewhere ? We may be on the verge of a reversal of one of the 
best and soundest of educational traditions. Those who voted 
in the majority against Greek apparently contemplate with 
approval the possibility of a severance between studies which 
depend for their value on continuity — a definite break between the 

1 ‘It is worth saying’ (the Prime Minister’s Committee states on p. 19 of its 
Report) ‘ that if the proposals made at Oxford and Cambridge some thirty years ago 
to abolish compulsory Greek had been successful, Greek would in all probability 
have never attained even the precarious foothold that it has in the schools established 
after the Act of 1902.’ 
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knowledge of antiquity and the knowledge of modern times ; for 
when Greek goes, Latin must eventually follow. It is, apparently, 
regarded as a thing natural and right that there should presently 
be teachers of English literature who know nothing (beyond 
translations) of Homer and Virgil, and teachers of modern history 
who cannot translate a sentence of Herodotus, Thucydides and 
Tacitus. ( 

Many humanists have at various times opposed the support 
given to Greek by the older Universities. Their common argu- 
ment was, that the intrinsic beauty of the Greek language will 
always recommend it to the public, and that artificial protection 
is therefore needless. If they really believed that, they must 
suffer a severe shock when they see what is actually happening ; 
when they read (as they may do in a report published by H.M.’s 
inspectors) that in one great and ancient school, once a stronghold 
of classical scholarship, out of 600 boys, one, and one only, was 
this year seriously studying Greek ! 1 It is true that this is an 
extreme instance. Not all the Public Schools have so thoroughly 
bowed the knee to Baal. But things are bad enough everywhere. 
The Prime Minister’s Committee finds itself justified by statistics 
in describing the state of Greek in Public and Secondary Schools 
as ‘ critical.’ Latin is still fairly secure, though ‘ threatened.’ 
And the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford, addressing 
a Congress of Universities, speaks of the ‘ alarming decline of 
classical studies,’ and the ‘ extraordinarily swift desertion of 
Greek,’ even in the great Public Schools. If these things are done 
in the green tree, what shall be done in the dry ? If this happens 
while our Headmasters are still Latinists and Grecians, what will 
be the fate of the classics under their successors, who may quite 
possibly, under present University regulations, know no Greek 
at all ? It is not a very cheerful outlook. The Committee sets 
out the present condition of Greek study as candidly and lucidly 
as they state the need for its retention in the best interests of 
politics, literature, and (more especially) journalism ; and a 
considerable part of their Report is devoted to the suggestion of 
remedies. With what arts is the average boy to be lured back 
by the learned to what the learned themselves have described as 
an intolerable burden ? The methods proposed in the Report 
are Government action and improved teaching. As to the first, 
it is the business of a Committee to believe in the high seriousness 
of those who have appointed it. But it remains still to be proved 
that encouragement of Greek study will either catch votes or 
multiply the staff of a department. Improved teaching means the 
improved ability of the teachers ; and in present circumstances 

1 It is fair to add, that in this particular instance there has recently been a 
change for the better — since the Beport was published. 
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the brightest intellects are likely to be attracted to other fields 
than the teaching of Greek. It is a vicious circle. Make Greek 
unpopular, and its teachers will be worse ; and as the teachers are 
worse so will Greek be the more unpopular. That, at least, seems 
probable. However, it is always desirable that new ways of 
teaching should be ventilated. This is not the place for a detailed 
discussibn of the improvement suggested in the Report ; roughly 
speaking, the recommendations favour more encouragement of 
ancient history, literary criticism, and archaeology ; while rather 
less time is to be devoted to purely linguistic teaching. Not 
everyone will agree ; still, the Committee’s views are doubtless 
those of many experienced teachers ; and, on the whole, they 
are sound and moderate. Some eminent scholars would say 
that the Report does not go far enough in the encouragement of 
acquaintance with the ‘ Realien ’ of antiquity. Thus the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford, in the address already 
alluded to (on the ‘ Present and Future of Hellenism ’), roundly 
asserts that ‘ we must train our Hellenic scholars on new lines.’ 

‘ The training in public schools and colleges has been for centuries 
too linguistic, grammatical, and rhetorical, stricken with for- 
malism and pedantry. It has given us false idols and the narrow 
spirit of a mutually admiring coterie ’ (well, certainly no one can 
accuse archaeologists of admiring each other !) ‘ that wrote Greek 
and Latin verses to each other and to no one else.’ It is true that 
the Vice-Chancellor’s remarks are intended, in part, to apply to 
the * working ’ classes, whose hours of labour, even when cur- 
tailed by Trade Unions, may still interfere with instruction in a 
difficult language, and for whom some sort of acquaintance with 
any aspect of Greek civilisation is certainly much better than 
none at all. But Dr. Farnell is also speaking of the ‘ ordinary 
student ’ when he says : ‘ The point I want to emphasise is that 
it is impossible to interpret the soul of Hellas by its literature.’ 

‘ We can jettison much of the reading of classical authors.’ ‘ We 
can abolish verse-making.’ There must be no more Butlers and 
Jebbs. The Greek language has become an intolerable burden, 
and students must be placated by courses which deal with Greek 
remains rather than with the minutiae of Greek expression ; 
there must be more about Mycenae, and less about verbs in mi. 

Dr. Farnell does not speak for himself alone ; even if he did, 
the opinions of so eminent a scholar would deserve all respect. 
But they are shared by a great many persons of experience and 
authority. Yet, is the remedy suggested a real one ? Is it any- 
thing but a counsel of despair ? Few studies, indeed, can be more 
fascinating than the study of the relation between extant remains 
and the poetry and history of Greece ; but it fascinates the 
scholar who knows Greek, and hardly anyone else. What are all 
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the remains of Hissarlik to us, apart from the ‘ Iliad ’ ? The value 
of Hellenic civilisation, for us, lies in its literature ; and the 
value of museums and lectures on their contents in the help that 
they give to the understanding of that literature. If anything is 
jettisoned, let it not be the Greek language. All knowledge is 
good ; but schoolboy life is short, and the essential should not 
be sacrificed to the non-essential ; archseology is a supplement 
and should not be turned into a substitute. Professed archaeo- 
logists seem to forget that. Immersed in the vastly interesting 
researches and controversies of their mature age, they do not 
always remember that Greek literature was for themselves their 
‘ schoolmaster, to bring them to ’ archaeological study. No ; 

‘ Realien ’ derive their interest from association with the great 
poetry and history and philosophy of Hellas, and cannot in general 
be studied apart from these with any real profit. That is, perhaps, 
not true as regards the highe^b forms of Greek art. But the 
profitable study of aesthetics is for the few ; for the majority, 

‘ knowledge of Greek sculpture ’ is no more than a matter of idle 
staring at statues and the repetition of formulae out of lectures 
and handbooks. There have been those who say : ‘ Give us 
Greek inscriptions, and the literature is a matter of less import- 
ance.’ They would apparently be content that Gray’s ‘ Elegy ’ 
should perish, provided that we had still the tombstones among 
which it was written. But at least they have the merit of sug- 
gesting what presupposes a knowledge of the Greek alphabet. 

Further, it is apparently sometimes forgotten that the archseo- 
logical teaching of the future may, unless Greek is protected now, 
be very different from that of the present. Our own guides in 
these subjects are Hellenists in the fullest sense, excellent Greek 
scholars, men who bring a knowledge of the language to their 
researches among material relics. It is thus that they make 
archaeology attractive. But if the linguistic learning of Greek is 
to perish, where are we to find competent archaeological teachers ? 
The Professor of the present day has a knowledge of the whole 
of his subject ; the Professor of the future, with a knowledge of 
Greek literature and history derived from translations (and as 
time goes on our translations will be lost or unreadable, and who 
is to make the new ones ?), will be a purblind leader of the blind ; 
and his subject will become so uninteresting and unprofitable 
that it will perish unlamented. 

However, it is for a science doomed to so doubtful a future — 
for an acquaintance with the contents of museums and with the 
controversies arising therefrom — that we are to sacrifice linguistic 
teaching. Those who recommend that make a profound mistake ; 
they would sacrifice not only the real key to knowledge of anti- 
quity, but that kind of training which most appeals to the natural 
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instincts of boys and girls of good average intelligence. They 
are sacrificing it already. When our pundits denounce the practice 
of ‘ composition ’ in Latin and Greek, they push at an open door ; 
it is already becoming the fashion to give less time to linguistic 
training and more to lectures about antiquity. All our ‘ pro- 
gressives ’ tend that way ; and that is the kind of ‘ progress * that 
really ha$ to be changed. Schoolmasters were guilty of grave 
errors, no doubt, in the past. If archseological study is not an end 
in itself to the average student, assuredly neither is the making of 
Greek and Latin prose and verse. That was what our fathers did 
not always realise ; they exalted what should be a means into an 
end. They have paid for it since, in the hard words used about 
them and their soul-destroying methods ! But the fact that 
they exaggerated the value of elegant versification ought not to 
blind us to the equally patent truth that exercises in composition 
do appeal to the constructive and competitive instincts of the 
average cleverish pupil. I do not say that boys will choose to 
learn Greek because they have the prospect of making iambics. 
Given absolute freedom of choice, they will not begin Greek at 
all ; but I am supposing for the moment, perhaps in too Utopian 
a mood, that their choice is limited by what their master considers 
to be good for them, and that, therefore, they have to learn some 
Greek ; which being granted, the question is, how they can learn 
it in the way which is least unattractive to themselves ? They 
will not, in general, be attracted by elementary lessons in archaeo- 
logy. Some such lessons, no doubt, there must be everywhere, 
in order that the few who are to be the savants of the future may 
have their chance ; but most cleverish pupils ought not to sacrifice 
linguistic training on that account ; for the rank and file, not 
future professors, rechauffes of antiquarian controversies (which 
they are not in a position really to understand), have nD particular 
interest and are no groundwork for anything in the future. Such 
would sooner follow the constructive instinct of youth and be 
making something for themselves in their ’teens, as they made 
sand castles at an earlier age. Jones Major’s iambics and elegiacs 
may leave something to be desired, judged by the highest stan- 
dards ; yet perhaps he has pleased himself thereby ; he has made 
something — a poor thing, but his own. Even though verse 
making be but a jig-saw puzzle, yet he cannot fail to learn in the 
process how to manipulate words, not only Latin and Greek, but 
English ; and when others are playing the same game he has the 
incentive of competition — a vulgar and even immoral stimulus, 
according to Trades Unionists and highbrowed intellectuals, 
but innate in poor humanity and of an undeniable efficacy. 
Perhaps in the end the versifier may become one of those narrow 
and ineffectual creatures who write Latin and Greek verses to 
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each other. That is an innocent business after all. There is no 
apparent reason in the nature of things why a man who cor- 
responds in languages otherwise disused should be a bad citizen, 
or even a bad archaeologist. 

But the whole future of Greek lies on the knees of school- 
masters. If they decide that it is no good trying to teach the 
language to boys, the game is up ; all research and'"' all com- 
mittees will avail nothing ; it makes no difference whether new 
ways of teaching or old ones are advocated ; if there are no 
patients, the method of treatment is not very important. But 
it may be hoped that our pastors and masters will pluck up a 
little moral courage, and not allow themselves to be intimidated 
by mere numerical majorities. 

A. D. Godley. 
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PUNCTUATION IN SHAKESPEARE 

It is with both surprise and disappointment that readers of 
Shakespeare’s works have lately become aware that the many 
editions with which they have been so long familiar do not 
accurately represent the plays which Shakespeare wrote, and with 
the presentation of which he was for some twenty years intimately 
associated. Lovers of our great poet have discovered that in one 
respect at least — and that an all-important one — something has 
been kept from them which they were entitled to know, and that 
its suppression has virtually tainted the whole of the standard 
texts with a suggestion of unreality, not to say deception. 

It is small wonder after wasting some two centuries in reading 
a series of defective texts of the national poet’s works that a sub- 
stantial section of our literary world has at last begun to show 
signs of a healthy revolt against the continuance of so illogical 
and disquieting a process. Through all those years no editor of 
Shakespeare paid even a passing attention to the original punctua- 
tion of the plays and poems. It never occurred to one of them 
that the pointing of a text might have some important bearing 
on the question of its correct interpretation. And yet conjectural 
emendations, as we know, came rushing all the time from the 
brains of Shakespearian students who were gravelled for want of 
power to explain the printed word or sentence, and the old text, 
as played in Shakespeare’s time, was being quietly edited out of 
existence, while all this hideous ‘ improvement ’ was brought into 
being and perpetuated by utterly unscientific methods — for, 
naturally, no conjectural emendation can for a moment be satis- 
factory where the original punctuation had already been deleted 
as worthless and fantastical. 

It is not, however, with textual amendment that this article 
is concerned, but with punctuation only, no matter how closely 
the two may be allied from a scholar’s point of view. 

We have the unpleasant fact staring us in the face on every 
page of every edition of Shakespeare produced in this country, 
from Rowe’s in 1709 down to the great Cambridge edition in 
1894-5 and the Arden in 1899-1911, that the punctuation of the 
text is so far from being what was published as Shakespeare’s in 
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or about Shakespeare’s own day as to be erroneous and misleading 
beyond all measure. Take up a standard edition of Shakespeare’s 
works to-day and you will find that the changes made in the 
punctuation of the originals — hard as many modern readers will 
find it to believe — have run into at least one thousand in every one 
of the plays. 

I do not suggest that such changes have been incorporated 
with our leading texts without some sort of a case being made in 
defence ; but let us see to what that defence amounts. One 
cannot select better spokesmen for the standard edition than 
the Cambridge editors : — 

We have now to state onr practice of punctuation. The Folio and 
other editions, starting with very different principles from those that guide 
the punctuation of this day, have acted on those principles with exceeding 
incorrectness. Questions are marked and unnoticed almost at random ; 
stops are inserted in the ends of lines fatal to the sense. In fact, in many 
places, we may almost say that a complete want of points would mislead 
us less than the punctuation of the Folios. The consequence is that our 
punctuation is very little dependent upon the Folios and Quartos, but 
generally follows the practice which has taken possession of the text of 
Shakespeare, under the arrangement of the best editors, from Pope to Dyce 
and Staunton. [Preface, p. xxi, 1894.] 

The important statement here is : * our punctuation is very 
little dependent upon the Folios and Quartos ’ — and it is against 
such an extraordinary editorial admission that the revolt of to-day 
is mainly directed. 

Recent investigation of the punctuation of Shakespeare’s time 
by some clear-sighted students has shown the rashness of some of 
the assertions put forward by the Cambridge editors in the passage 
quoted above. The protagonist of those who reject such ideas 
with scorn, Mr. Percy Simpson, published, some ten years ago, a 
small volume entitled Shakespearian Punctuation , an admirable 
and thoroughly convincing work which though the first of its 
kind has left the defenders of the old position in a sadly battered 
state. So overwhelming indeed is the succession of well-chosen 
examples from the first Folio and from many other works of 
contemporary writers which demonstrate the valuable nature of 
the system of punctuation commonly practised at the time as to 
leave no doubt whatever in the minds of very many Shakespearian 
students that the time has at last come — long though it has been 
in coming — for a complete scrapping of all our so-called standard 
texts of Shakespeare, so far at least as the punctuatiofi of those 
texts is concerned. Those who have fallen into line with Mr. 
Simpson since the issue of his work have clearly seen why former 
editors went astray. As he puts it himself : ‘ They have been 
accustomed to treat the Folio as utterly devoid of value in any- 
thing that depends upon the printing. Instead of adopting a 
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critical attitude and asking, “ Can this be kept ? has it any- 
meaning ? are there parallels ? ” they merely follow the prompting 
of their fancy and, in nine passages out of ten, trifle with the text/ 

Looked at from the standpoint of an observant foreign critic 
the position is, to say the least of it, somewhat ludicrous, but ta 
the eyes of an average cultivated English-speaking layman and 
lover o? Shakespeare’s works, who from his reading of Eliza- 
bethan literature happens to be aware that the printed language 
of that time was universally punctuated in a way entirely different 
from the system practised in modern times, it must surely appear 
to be the outcome of some strange perversion to find the greatest 
writer of Elizabethan and Jacobean days now printed in a form 
undreamed of by any printer or reader of the period when these 
works first saw the light. 

Before considering in detail the main differences between the 
old punctuation and that with which we are nowadays familiar, 
it is a matter of some moment to determine, as far as it is possible 
to do so, what is the early edition of the printed works the punc- 
tuation of which can be regarded as giving us Shakespeare’s own 
view on the system he made use of. 

As is well known, fourteen plays and three poetical works 
were first issued separately between 1594 and 1622 in quarto 
form. Next came the Folio of 1623 — published seven years after 
the author’s death, by Heminge and Condell — which contained 
all Shakespeare’s plays, with the exception of Pericles , necessarily 
including the fourteen plays previously published in quarto, but 
omitting the poems. 

Having determined, by a process of comparison, the most 
trustworthy text to adopt as a standard, a further preliminary 
to investigation is to bear in mind the all-important fact that so 
far as Shakespeare’s plays are concerned (and their pointing is 
not so very different from that of the general literature of the time) 
they were, one and all, written for the stage, for actors, and for 
representation, and in no sense ever intended to be read for 
reading’s sake — in other words, that the punctuation is in the 
main tantamount to a series of stage directions. With this fact 
thoroughly grasped, I maintain that any educated person to-day 
can read a Shakespearian play from beginning to end, as printed 
in the first Folio, with almost perfect satisfaction and — allowing 
for certain misprints which were in the early days of printing 
even more common than they are at the present hour — without 
often finding that the punctuation of that astounding volume 
causes him any grave difficulties as to the meaning of the printed 
text. Indeed one might go further, and say, with much truth, 
that in countless cases the interpretation of some very puzzling 
passages would be rendered more easily intelligible with the 
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assistance of the original punctuation than with the modernised 
representation of the same, which too frequently appears to be 
devised deliberately for the purpose of putting some special inter- 
pretation upon the crux in question. The main difference between 
English punctuation of to-day and that commonly found in the 
old editions of Shakespeare and other writers of his time, is well 
stated by Mr. P. Simpson in his Introduction to Shakespearian 
Punctuation (Clarendon Press, 1911) : 

Modern punctuation is, or at any rate attempts to be, logical ; the earlier 
system was mainly rhythmical. There is a second important difference 
between the old and the new systems. Modern punctuation is uniform ; 
the old punctuation was quite the reverse. It was natural that in the 
earlier stages of printing usage should be less settled, and it was certainly con- 
venient for the printer. For the poet it was something more : a flexible 
system of punctuation enabled him to express subtle differences of tone . 1 

Mr. Cobden Sanderson, the well-known connoisseur in fine 
printing, puts a similar view forward when he describes the old 
printing as based, not on logical or grammatical structure, but 
on emphasis and literary gesture. 2 

But now to come to closer quarters with the chief differences 
which distinguish the pointing of the first Folio from that of more 
modern editions. I have adopted this famous edition of 1623 as 
the most accurate standard of reference on the subject in prefer- 
ence to the earlier printed Quartos for reasons too lengthy to be 
given here ; but chiefly for the reason that all the circumstances 
connected with the production of that remarkable volume per- 
suade me that it must have embodied the then current texts of 
all the plays in the form in which they finally emerged after 
constant acting and with such alterations as had been, from time 
to time, added under the very eye of Shakespeare himself. The 
writer of an article in the Times Literary Supplement puts the 
matter well in saying : 

All tbe available evidence points to the bulk, if not the whole, of the 
text having come to the printer in the form of playhouse copies, and there 
is thus a high probability that the long-derided punctuation of the First 
Folio gives us a very fair idea of how Shakespeare’s lines were being spoken 
within a few years of his death by actors who had been, directly or 
indirectly, in close touch with him.* 

In taking the course mentioned I am glad to find myself also in 
complete agreement with Mr. D. H. Madden, whose views are so 
clearly and convincingly set out in the well-known Diary of 
Master William Silence , though as a matter of fact he does not 
touch specially on the question of punctuation, a topic that had not 
come up for discussion at the date of the publication of his book. 

1 Times Literary Supplement, October 26, 1911. 

* Times Literary Supplement, November 2, 1911. 
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But to deal with Shakespeare’s stops in order ; the comma, we 
find, is very generously used— a fact that points to its introduc- 
tion as not being the work of either printer or compositor — but, 
for all that generosity, it is more frequently omitted than used 
before a vocative. We use it invariably with the vocative to-day 
in print, but in actual conversation it has little or no validity as 
a stop. "Sentences such as ‘ Look Hector how the sun begins to 
set ’ ( Troilus and Cressida) ; * I cannot conjure Trojan * {ibid.) ; 
* Now infidel I have thee on the hip ’ ( Merchant of Venice, IV. i. 
335) ; ‘ Letters my Lord from Hamlet,’ are scattered broadcast 
through Shakespeare’s pages, though there are a good many cases 
where the vocative is followed by a comma, as in ‘ Mark you this 
Bassanio,’ ‘ Sir John, you loyter here too long,’ ‘ Lay on Macduff/ 
and in some cases these commas precede and follow, as in ‘ Ay, 
Madam, but returns again to-night ’ (Macb., III. ii. 2), ‘ How now, 
my Lord, why do you keep alone ? ’ {Macb., III. ii. 8). The same 
effect is also produced by enclosing the vocative word in brackets, 
as ‘ News (friends) our wars are done,’ {Othello), and ‘ I durst (my 
lord) to wager, she is honest ’ {ibid.). 

Again, in the old days, when emphasis was called for, the 
comma after the stressed word effects what now is effected by 
underlining, e.g. ‘ In our remove, be thou at full, our selfe ’ 
{Measure for Measure, I. i. 43). Other Shakespearian uses of 
the comma are, in place of a dash ; to mark an interrupted 
speech ; to mark off the logical subject from the predicate, and 
many others, somewhat too numerous to be mentioned here. The 
comma with inversion, to give it Mr. Simpson’s title, is however 
worth notice ; e.g. ‘In rage, deafe as the sea ; hastie as fire ’ 
{Rich. II., I. i. 19), and ‘ But in them, Nature’s Coppie’s not 
eterne ’ {Macb., III. ii. 38). A puzzling passage in Antony and 
Cleopatra comes also under this heading, where the application 
of the rule at once clears away any difficulty. ‘ Grates me, the 
sum.’ (I. i. 28), meaning ‘ the whole topic irritates me.’ The 
usual reading here is, ‘ Grates me : the sum.’, which leaves the verb 
without a subject. Sylvester has a good instance of the same 
comma : 

‘ But as the sun, the samo instant, makes 
The mud to harden ; and to melt, the wax.’ 

{Du Bartas, 1621, p. 966.) 

Touching the semicolon, the difference of its use in Shake- 
speare’s time from that of modern days is not so marked. Com- 
pared with the other stops employed, it is less frequently made 
use of by Shakespeare. In short, it occurs (1) in cases where 
present-day writers would use a dash ; or (2) to mark an inter- 
rupted speech ; or (3) to lay an emphasis on the word it follows ; 
and (4) often where a comma would not suffice. In connexion 
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with the last-mentioned use, it should be remembered that all 
through Shakespeare’s plays lighter stopping almost invariably 
means a more rapid delivery in speaking the lines. The heavier 
stopping — such as semicolons instead of commas, in cases where 
either form might be correct — is virtually a stage direction, 
indicating deliberation, uncertainty of mind, or hesitation. 

Mr. Simpson suggests that the use of semicolons is^ extended 
to exclamations, quoting, ‘ Ah ; if thou issulesse shalt hap to 
die ’ ( Sonnet IX.), and ‘ Deare Celia ; I show more mirth than I 
am mistress of,’ (As You Like It , I. ii. 3-4), but its use in these 
passages seems to me to be merely indicative of a pause somewhat 
longer than a comma. The real exclamation note in Shakespeare 
is, in all ordinary cases, the colon ; and it is besides one of the 
most interesting of all the punctuation marks found in the 
plays. 

It is in relation to this stop that the standard editors have gone 
most widely astray from the punctuation of the original texts ; 
and their doing so is all the more remarkable by reason of their 
absolute disregard of Shakespeare’s own strongly expressed views 
on the use of exclamations. If there was any feature of declama-' 
tion of which Shakespeare has shown himself a most determined 
opponent, it is that of ranting. The small number of notes of 
exclamation found in the whole of his works as originally set 
forth is one proof of this important fact, but there are others of a 
different kind that demonstrate his own feelings in quite as strong 
a way. He has told us very plainly what he thought of ‘ the 
groundlings ’ and their indifference to the higher forms of dramatic 
decorum ; and one need hardly recall the admirable instructions 
of Hamlet to the Players in confirmation of such views. Besides, 
we know that Shakespeare was himself an actor, and that, as such, 
he was in all probability desirous of leaving something to the 
individual player in the way of original interpretation of his most 
passionate speeches. Then again, there was open to him, at the 
time, a very splendid example of printing and punctuation, the 
leading feature of which was the almost complete absence of 
exclamation marks, namely, the Prayer Book. Here, surely, if 
anywhere, is the model on which Shakespeare should be printed 
to-day — although Mr. Simpson, amongst the many excellently 
chosen examples he gives us of contemporary punctuation, does 
not quote a sentence from that exquisite example of typography 
in support of Shakespeare’s pointing. Here are some distinctly 
exclamatory phrases from the ‘ Pirst Prayer Book of King Edward 
the Sixth ’ (the punctuation of which is still preserved in the Book 
of Common Prayer) which I fancy show a restful and old-world 
dignity of language that would be utterly marred by the introduc- 
tion of the noisy fierceness of more modern punctuation ' 
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Son of God : we beseech thee to hear us. 

0 lamb of God, that takest away the sins of the world. 

O Christ hear us. 

Lord have mercy upon us. 

Christ have mercy upon us. 

The fact that so many of us have all our lives been familiar 
with tl^ pointing of the Book of Common Prayer might at least 
have suggested to some of our leading editors to refrain from the 
unauthorised addition to Shakespeare’s writings of a form of 
punctuation to which the author himself has shown a marked 
aversion. They might have remembered also that the other great 
contemporary example of English at its best, the Bible of 1611, 
was as free from the emphasis complained of as were Shakespeare’s 
plays in their original printed form. It will, I am sure, astonish 
a large number of present-day Shakespeare readers to hear that 
there are on an average (even in the best editions) some 250 notes 
of admiration in each of the plays, which have no place in the 
original copies. Curious reasons have been suggested to account 
for the scarceness of notes of admiration in Shakespeare. The 
most usual of these is that the printers of the time were short of 
this particular form of type. Could anything more unbusinesslike 
be suggested ? They were short of it for one, and for one reason 
only — they hardly ever had occasion to use it. Again, wo know 
that notes of interrogation were occasionally used about Shake- 
speare’s time in place of exclamation marks. In truth, it almost 
looks as if the two characters were frequently confounded when 
first employed, and that traces of the confusion survived even 
after the time when they came to be distinguished, as in Malvolio’s 
‘ I’ll be revenged upon the whole pack of you ? ’ ( Twelfth Night) ; 

‘ They cry choose we ? Laertes shall be King ’ {Hamlet) ; and 
* Oh that my wayes were directed to keepe thy statutes ? * 
(Psalms cxix, 5 {Breeches Bible , 1599) ). It should not be for- 
gotten however that in the early days of printing a question mark 
was almost always employed where an exclamation took an 
interrogatory form, as for example ‘ Oh, what a Bogue and Pesant 
slave am I ? ’ {Ham., II. ii.). ‘ How ill grey hairs become a fool 

and jester ? ’ (2 Hen. IV., V. v.). ‘What a sigh is there ? ’ 
{Macbeth). 

Here are some typical instances of Shakespeare’s use of 
the colon in exclamatory phrases, the total number being 
so great as to be all but countless : ‘ Rest, rest perturbed 
spirit : ’ {Hamlet) ; ‘ Hard fate : ’ {Timon of Athens , III. v. 74) ; 
‘ Madam : ’ {Twelfth Night , V. i. 108) ; ‘ Oh the heavens : ’ {Tem- 
pest, I. ii. 114) ; ‘Oh royal knavery : ’ and ‘ but beshrew my 
jealousy : ’ {Ham., V. ii. 19 and II. i. 113) ; ‘ Have mercie Jesu : ’ 
{Rich. III., Q. 1597 ; Y. iii. 178) ; ‘ O place, and greatness : 
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millions of false eyes are stuck upon thee : * (Measure for 
Measure , IV. i. 61) ; * Help ho : murder, murder ’ and ‘ Oh 
help ho : ’ (Cassio in Othello ) ; and 4 Portia : What mean you ? 
Wherefore rise you now ? ’ ( Julius Ccesar , II. i. 234), where 
modern editions read ‘ Portia, what mean you ? ’ thus missing 
the effect of a very delicate piece of suggestive punctuation. It 
is but fair to say that Mr. Simpson treats some of these examples 
as instances of the colon that marks an interrupted speech, e.g. 
Miranda’s ‘ Oh the heavens : ’ Hamlet’s 4 Oh royal knavery : * 
Richard’s ‘ Have mercy Jesu : ’ and Viola’s ‘ Madam : ’ — but an 
examination of the context in each case clearly shows that they 
are merely exclamations, and, as such, punctuated in a way that 
is characteristically Shakespearian. Shakespeare was by no 
means alone in using colons in exclamations ; the Bibles of the 
time contain many instances of a similar usage : ‘ But woe unto 
you that are rich : for ye have received your consolation. Woe 
unto you that are full : . . . Woe unto you that laugh now : . . . 
Woe unto you when all men shall speak well of you : for so did 
their fathers to the false prophets ’ (Luke vi. 24-26 : 1621 

(Norton and Bell) ) — where the modern Authorised Version gives 
notes of admiration and not colons — ‘ unto whom hee said, Ho, 
such a one : turne aside, sit downe here ’ (Ruth iv. 1 (1621) ), 
which modern Authorised Version prints, ‘ Ho, such a one ! ’ ; 

* Neither shall they say, Loe here, or loe there : ’ (Luke xvii. 21), 
which in modern Authorised Version becomes, ‘ Lo here ! or, lo 
there ! ’ Many other contemporary writers might be quoted in 
further support of Shakespeare’s method, but I shall take only 
one, Sylvester, whose Du Bartas : His Divine Weeks , etc. (1620-1 : 
Humphrey Lownes) is a most accurately punctuated example of 
printing. The delivery of the Decalogue (p. 369) begins as 
follows : 

Hark, Israel : 0 Iacob, hear my Law : 

Hear it, to keep it (and thyself in aw). 

I am Iehova, I (with mighty hand) 

Brought thee from bondage out of Egypt Land : 

In the opening of The Captaines (p. 381) Joshua’s address to the 
children of Abraham starts in this way : 

Hail holy Iordan, and you blessed Torrents 
Of the pure Waters, of whose cry stall currents 
So many Saints have sipt : O Walls, that rest 
Fair Monuments of many a famous Guest : 

0 Hills, 0 Dales, 0 Fields so flowry sweet, 

Where Angels oft have set their sacred feet : 

Another use of the colon by Shakespeare was to mark an 
emphatic pause : 
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Cleopatra. By Isis, I will give tliee bloody teeth, 

If thou with Caesar paragon again : 

My man of men. [ Antony & Cleopatra, I. v. 70.] 

Laertes. Thought, and affliction, passion. Hell itself : 

She turns to favour, and to prettiness. [Flam., IV. v. 187.] 

many other examples of which use might be adduced. The colon 
is also ofuen used by Shakespeare as the equivalent of the full stop 
of to-day — in which case it is not infrequently followed by a word 
beginning with a capital letter— and in like manner the full stop 
is many times employed where we should use a colon. A very 
striking example of this last usage is furnished in Macbeth’s 
famous and rather difficult soliloquy : 

If it were done, when ’tis done, then 'twere well. 

It were done quickly : If th’ assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 
With his surcease, success : that but this blow 
Might be the be all, and the end all. Here, 

But here, upon this bank and school of time, 

We’ Id jump the life to come. 

[I., vii. 1-7.] 

Mr. Simpson describes the pause after * end all ’ as the most 
powerful of which blank verse is capable : ‘ At that final mono- 
syllable the rhythm gathers like a wave, plunges over the line 
beyond, and falls in all its weight and force on the repeated word.’ 
The modern reading, 4 Might be the be-all and the end-all here,’ 
deprives the passage of its great dramatic force. 

In the face of such examples of Shakespearian punctuation as 
I have quoted here, though but a few out of many, it is impossible 
to believe that he did not work on a very definite system. The 
reader must not however run away with the notion that his 
punctuation is on all occasions of so telling a kind, for unfor- 
tunately it is only too often that we find the first Folio exhibiting 
passages — not to say pages — of which the pointing is as careless 
as it well could be. Many of such deficiencies arise from mis- 
prints — which were naturally a good deal more frequent in the 
infancy of typography than they are to-day — and others of them 
are a result of the absence of the master-printer at the time when 
the particular sheet was being set up. There is however, in the 
plays themselves, some further evidence of another kind to show 
that Shakespeare was keenly appreciative of the value of correct 
punctuation. 

In Midsummer Night's Dream , Quince’s efforts at elocution 
in playing the part of the Prologue are the subject of much 
merriment. So careless was he in pronouncing his speech, 4 If 
we offend, it is with our good will,’ etc., as to draw from the Duke 
the observation, * This fellow doth not stand upon points ’ ; and 
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this cutting remark is immediately capped by Lysander with ‘ He 
hath rid his prologue, like a rough colt : he knows not the stop. 
A good moral my Lord. It is not enough to speak, but to speak 
true * [ i.e . correctly]. Who but a master of both points and stops 
could have written such a delicately veiled satire ? Some of our 
leading commentators do not seem to have noticed it. Then in 
Love’s Labour’s Lost , there is Holofernes’ comment on N&thaniel’s 
‘ Canzonet,’ ‘ You find not the apostrophas [i.e. apostrophes], and 
so miss the accent ’ ; while Hamlet’s puzzling phrase, 

As peace should still her wheaten garland wear, 

And stand a comma ’tween their amities, [V. ii. 42.1 

can hardly be explained except by assuming that the writer knew 
that a comma, though indicating division, was in reality a link in 
a well-constructed sentence. Another favourite subject with 
Shakespeare for perversion of meaning by false punctuation is 
public Proclamations. The matter is touched on generally in 
Hamlet’s ‘ I had as lief the town-crier had spoke my lines ’ ; but 
a more particular instance occurs in Othello (II. ii. 1) where the 
Herald utters his proclamation quite in Quince’s mispunctuated 
manner, but still in the manner prescribed by the first Folio, 
though modern editors have blundered into correcting the 
deliberately perverted pointing of the original ! 

Amongst those who strongly hold with the idea that the old 
pointing should as far as possible be preserved — ‘ the ungram- 
matical punctuation which, hitherto neglected or despised by 
editors, is now recognised as of the highest dramatic importance ’ — 
are Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and Mr. John Dover Wilson. They 
have lately published the first two volumes of an edition of 
Shakespeare which purports to embody the results of the most 
recent discoveries in relation to the scientific betterment of 
Shakespeare’s text, and more especially in the neglected field of 
Shakespearian punctuation. Mr. Wilson, in the textual Intro- 
duction to The Tempest ,* tells us that within this last decade c the 
study of Shakespearian texts has been given a new trend by three 
distinct though closely related discoveries.’ Put shortly these 
three discoveries are as follows : 

(a) Mr. A. W. Pollard’s demonstration on scientific biblio- 
graphical lines that dramatic manuscripts which reached 
the printer’s hands were generally theatrical prompt-copy, 
many of which were probably in the author’s autograph, 
and that, therefore, the first editions in particular possess 
a much higher authority than has been generally allowed 
to them. 

(b) Mr. P. Simpson’s Shakespearian Punctuation , 1911, which 

1 The Tempest (Cambridge University Press, 1921). 
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shows that the stops used in the plays, so far from being 
‘ the haphazard peppering of ignorant compositors/ were 
really ‘ but play-house punctuation directing the actors 
how to speak their lines.’ 

(c) Sir E. M. Thompson’s book, Shakespeare's Handwriting , 
which claims that one of the hands found in the partially 
r&vised manuscript play Sir Thomas Moore now in the 
British Museum was that of Shakespeare himself, so giving 
us three pages of authentic Shakespearian copy ; and that, 
though all scholars may not accept this ascription without 
reserve, these pages are undoubtedly of a high value for an 
editor of Shakespeare. 

These discoveries, they contend, lead the editors to believe that 
we now know how Shakespeare wrote, and have a definite clue 
to his system of punctuation — in other words, ‘ the door of 
Shakespeare’s workshop stands ajar.’ 

It is impossible to deny that the editors meant well in making 
a strenuous effort to give the public something nearer to the true 
originals of Shakespeare’s works. But let us consider a little 
whether they have achieved their purpose in the first revised text 
they have issued. The first ‘ discovery/ even if accepted, seems 
to me to prove nothing more than that the texts of the Quartos 
referred to were the nearest that one can get to what Shakespeare 
had put forth as his at the respective dates of these pre-Folio publica- 
tions. This is very far from showing that no changes were made 
in them at later dates, and with the full concurrence of the author. 
Touching the second ‘ discovery ’ the new editors are on much 
surer ground, as Mr. Simpson has, as already mentioned, proved 
his case in favour of the First Folio punctuation up to the hilt. 
With regard to (c), there is a point of considerable importance on 
the punctuation question which, so far as I know, has not been 
noticed by either Sir E. M. Thompson or by any of his critics. A 
study of the three pages in facsimile shows clearly that the writer 
of them did not go out of his way to look after the pointing, for, to 
begin with, there are only five full stops in the 147 lines, and one of 
them should have been a note of interrogation. Next, we find that 
from line 26 to 62 there are but three stops of any kind — a comma, a 
full stop, and a semicolon ; while capitals are rarely used, through 
the whole three pages, at the beginning of any of the sentences. 
The whole is in fact a thoroughly bad example of punctuation. 

The third c discovery,’ therefore, lands the new editors in a 
serious difficulty : for if Shakespeare wrote these pages he must 
in this instance have abandoned his usual custom of attending 
closely to the punctuation ; and if he did not write them, they 
are valueless to a Shakespearian editor so far as punctuation is 
concerned. 
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The foundation then on which the new Shakespeare is meant 
to be based is Mr. Simpson’s volume and the strong case it makes 
for the accuracy of the first Folio punctuation ; but — mirabile 
dictu — when we examine the text of The Tempest we find that 
Mr. Simpson and the first Folio have been thrown overboard, and 
that a new-fangled system of stopping, never seen or heard of 
before in the history of the printing-press, has been set up*in their 
stead. The editors have all through their introductory matter 
professed their attachment to the old texts ; but a comparison of 
their punctuation of the first scene of the play with that of the 
Folio shows that attachment to have been of a fickle nature. 
Their version of the scene of seventy -two lines makes no less than 
seventy-nine deviations from the original in the matter of stops, 
including nineteen exclamation marks — the mostun-Shakespearian 
of all forms of punctuation — or an average of more than one change 
in every line ! And The Tempest is universally regarded as one 
of the most carefully printed of all Shakespeare’s plays. 

Edward Sullivan. 
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In this sketch I will endeavour to describe my first Christmas 
(that of 1905) at The Pines in the company of Algernon Swinburne, 
and as it resembles other equally joyous Christmases spent with 
him under the same roof, this one may be regarded as typical 
of all. 

Alas ! my inability to use more than a tyro’s skill in painting 
my picture demands that the reader shall use his own imagination 
to assist him to visualise a scene worthy of the pen of Dickens 
himself. In fact, it is in just such scenes that the fancy of the 
great novelist particularly revelled ; and, as it happens, my 
recollection of Christmas at The Pines mainly concerns the 
influence that * the Master ’ exercised in our household at and 
about December 25. 

We had a perfect glut of Dickens then. To me it was a 
revelation : the idolatry by two poets of a personage I only knew 
through the medium of two or three novels. To Swinburne and 
Walter, Dickens stood for the very spirit of Christmas itself, and 
everything they did, and a great deal they said, echoed the 
feelings with which ho animated them. 

Sometimes I ask myself which of the two friends did the most 
in bringing the Dickens atmosphere into the home. One thing 
is clear : Swinburne was mad — I can use no other term — about 
nearly everything that Dickens wrote. When he was regaling us 
with Martin Chuzzlewit it was apparent that he knew long passages 
of it by heart, so little did he seem to rely on the book open before 
him. 

Walter, with less exuberance, shared Swinburne’s admiration 
for Dickens, and it was chiefly owing to his desire at once to 
gratify his house-mate and to honour the famous dead that the 
Christmas anniversary at The Pines became a Dickens festival. 
Swinburne enjoyed it all ; but he was certainly not the magician 
who permeated our home with the ‘ Christmasy ’ atmosphere of 
revelry. I cannot picture him paying homage to Dickens by 
planning a Christmas programme according to the traditions of 
Boz. It was Walter who kept the torch of goodfellowship burning 
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and who — so it seemed to me — was symbolical of the genial 
Mr. Wardle of Pickwick. 

To me it was all very new and wonderful, this idea of cele- 
brating Christmas in the good old-fashioned manner, hitherto only 
known to me by what I had read in books or seen illustrated in 
the Christmas annuals. And this idea of bringing Dickens in — a 
genial ghost — as the presiding genius, seemed to me delightfully 
unique. 

Strangely enough the zest of the two friends in Christmas was 
just as keen as when they first celebrated it at The Pines in 
precisely the same way twenty-six years before. Here, in 1879, 
as they stood together before the Christmas tree of little five-year- 
old Bertie Mason, 1 they both vowed that, whatever of good or ill 
fortune the passing year had brought to them, Christmas would 
always find them young in heart and spirit. 

Walter wrote a sonnet to celebrate the occasion, and as it 
describes far more clearly than I can in what attitude of mind both 
Swinburne and he regarded the closing of the passing year, I quote 
it here : 


Life still hath one romance that naught can bury — 

Not Time himself, who coffins Life’s romances — 

For still will Christmas gild the year’B mischances, 

If Childhood comes, as here, to make him merry — 

To kiss with lips more ruddy than the cherry — 

To smile with eyes outshining by their glances 
The Christmas tree — to dance with fairy dances 
And crown his hoary head with leaf and berry. 

And as for us, dear friend, the carols sung 
Are fresh as ever. Bright is yonder bough 
Of misletoe as that which shone and swung 
When you and I and Friendship made a vow 
That Childhood’s Christmas still should seal each brow — 
Friendships, and yours and mine — and keep us young. 

This vow the poets had literally and spiritually kept, and, 
though Swinburne was by no means a disciple of Santa Claus, he 
was always eager to join in whatever fun was going. The festival 
was looked forward to by them with a joy resembling that of 
schoolboys home for the holidays. The delights of anticipation 
were apparent in their childlike demeanour, the years were rolled 
behind them, and many traits of the boy peeped out from them 
at this season. They were never too old for Santa Claus. 

On his walks as the season advanced Swinburne would notice 
if the holly trees promised a good supply of red berries. If they 
did, he would remark with all the glee of a ten-year old youngster, 
‘ I expect they’ll be a lovely lot of berries on the holly this 
Christmas.’ 

1 The hero of Swinburne’s Dark Month. 
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One fact that made this particular Christmas stand out for me 
m bold and happy relief was that it was the Christmas after my 
marriage, which had only taken place in the preceding month. 

! the delights of shopping with Walter in the late December 
a ternoons ! My mind, reverting to them, brings back a score of 
golden memories. It was at dusk when the shops are brilliantly 
lighted ^hat he preferred to saunter with me in busy and crowded 
Oxford Street and Regent Street. Many a precious hour did we 
waste in gazing into shop windows at the temptations offered 
to our purse ; but we voted the time well spent, and Walter 
considered it part of my education as a budding Dickensian to 
observe and take full advantage of the interesting scenes going 
on around us. 

As we marched gaily along he regaled me with anecdotes 
of Old Scrooge and Bob Cratchit, so that I could mentally see 
these Christmas creations of the * Master’s ’ fancy. Walter 
amused himself by imagining from whence the people came whom 
we saw staring at the shops. These, he would say, were from the 
country ; those from the East End : in each case the West End 
was their Paradise of sightseeing. When we came across a shabby 
man accompanied by a swarm of children whose noses were glued 
to a shop window he would nudge my arm and remark, * Look, 
there goes the worthy Bob and the little Cratchits.’ 

There was fun, too, in returning home in the evening with our 
purchases, and finding Swinburne placidly ensconced in his cosy 
sitting-room, quite unaware that all the afternoon we had formed 
a part of London’s jostling crowd of shoppers. To imagine him 
one of them was impossible. Nevertheless, he did do Christmas 
s ^°PPi n g) though not with crowds. He did it in his own leisurely 
way. For years he pursued the same course, going about it 
calmly and methodically in easy stages during his walks to 
Wimbledon. 

As Christmas approached he selected with great care the gifts 
and cards he intended for his friends and relations. There was 
something rather charming about this proceeding on the part of 
one who so heartily detested writing letters or transacting business 
of any sort. Moreover, the Bard took a keen pleasure in his 
Christmas shopping, and gave himself a lot of trouble about it too. 
He never thought of adopting the modern habit of ordering so 
many dozens of the same card with the sender’s name and address 
printed thereon. On the contrary, he made a distinct choice in 
the purchase of each individual card. 

In his arduous task he invariably called upon Miss Frost, of 
the Wimbledon bookshop, to assist him. He would sally forth 
across the Common, the end he had in view imparting a spice of 
mystery and adventure to his walk. We were not supposed to 
Vol. XC— No. 538 3 u 
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know what was going forward, and it was not until a few days 
before Christmas that anybody was initiated into the nature of 
his purchases. Then he would gleefully show what he had been at 
such pains to procure. He would show me first the Christmas card 
he had got for Walter, asking me meanwhile not to tell him. In a 
like manner he would tell Walter not to say a word that he had got 
one also for me ‘ hidden up his sleeve,’ and kept in hiding until 
Christmas Day. 

He always seemed quite pleased with everything he had 
bought. Nevertheless, he appeared uncertain as to what the 
recipient would think of the little gift. He would inquire 
anxiously, ‘ Do you think he [or she, as the case might be] will like 
it ? ’ On being reassured on this head, he would give a little 
satisfied sigh, as if the question were momentous, and murmur 
with relief, ‘ Oh, I’m so glad you think so too ! ’ 

I remember once how excited he was about a card he had 
bought for Walter. No child could have looked more pleased at 
finding the toy he had sighed for in his ‘ Christmas stocking.’ 
It was a tiny reproduction of Turner’s Fighting Temeraire tugged 
to her Last Berth to be Broken Up. Swinburne’s joy at having 
secured it was something to remember. He was as pleased as 
Punch. His amazement at seeing one of his favourite pictures 
beautifully printed on a fourpenny card was unbounded, and his 
exclamations of surprise were astonishing. He wanted to know 
how it could possibly be done for the money, and deemed himself 
fortunate in obtaining such a bargain. ‘ I wonder what Walter 
will say about it ? ’ he exclaimed. ‘ I think it is a perfect little 
masterpiece. I do hope he will like it,’ etc., etc. Such ecstatic 
phrases were repeated as he gazed at his prize. Even in the 
matter of choosing Christmas cards the Bard, as in the case of 
babies and ‘ the insuperable sea,’ showed a curious tendency to 
believe that everybody’s tastes must coincide with his own. 
Because he adored the sea he imagined all the universe must do 
likewise, and he rarely bought a card that did not bear witness to 
the fact. As Swinburne himself declared in a letter to Clarence 
Stedman, when speaking of this passion for the sea, ‘ Its salt 
must have been in my blood before I was born.’ 

At Christmas-time the little shop at Wimbledon was crowded 
with customers, so the poet would make straight for the owner’s 
private parlour adjoining. Here, secure from interruption and 
offensive observation, he would sit at a table apart and leisurely 
turn over the cards on a tray set before him. ‘ Show me anything 
with ships on it,’ he would say ; and if by some lucky chance a 
ship in full sail ploughing the main revealed itself, it was seized 
upon with avidity and borne off in triumph. But he was not 
always successful in procuring just what he wanted ; and when 
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the card-trays failed to yield the harvest he desired he would 
abruptly leave his seat and stalk out of the parlour, murmuring 
to Miss Frost as he passed through the shop, £ I don’t see anything 
else I like.’ Next day he would return and enthusiastically 
resume the search, hopeful, as his friend Micawbcr of immortal 
memory, of ‘ something turning up.’ 

But Swinburne’s quest for cards was a small affair compared 
with the far more enthralling and important task of selecting 
Christmas presents. Those nearly always took the form of books, 
which, by the way, he was apt to bestow on his favourites at any 
time in the year. But at Christmas he let himself go with a 
lavish hand and always chose expensive books. If an attractive 
book was displayed on Miss Frost’s counter it did not require 
much conjecture on the part of the bookseller as to who would be 
likely to buy it. 

Directly the poet entered he was automatically attracted 
towards it. He would take it up, and after looking through it 
attentively for awhile he would say, ‘ This is very nice. I’ll take 
it.’ When it came to choosing anything for Walter, however, he 
was seriously perplexed. He had given that man of innumerable 
books almost every work he cared to add to such a collection, 
and it was really difficult to think of something for him which 
would not be like coals sent to Newcastle. For weeks before 
Christmas Swinburne would try to ascertain by all manner of 
ingenious little devices what book or books would be welcome to 
Walter. He would pore over catalogues in the hope of finding 
some treasure he thought might take his friend’s fancy. 

I can see him now, catalogue in hand, with his finger on the 
page containing the descriptions of the book he had in mind, his 
face lit up with the hope that his question ‘ What do you think 
of that ? ’ would produce a response favourable to his meditative 
generosity. But one Christmas a surprise awaited Walter ; his 
present was not a book this time ! 

On one of his pilgrimages Swinburne had espied a bust of 
his beloved Dickens modelled in wax hanging up in Miss Frost’s 
shop. It was mounted on a background of blue in a circular 
black frame. Could he but succeed in obtaining it, a load would 
be taken off his mind, and the problem of what to buy Walter 
for a Christmas present would be at once removed. As he gazed 
with longing eyes towards the coveted object he became positively 
fidgety to buy it. If the proprietor would part with it, it must 
become his. Yes, it was for sale, he was told. * How much ? ’ 
inquired the poet, thinking that such a treasure ought to be 
procured regardless of cost. ‘ Four and sixpence ’ was the price 
demanded. ‘ I’ll take it with me now,’ eagerly replied the poet 
as he at once closed with the offer. 


3 v 2 
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The eulogies exchanged between the giver and the receiver 
when the waxen Dickens was produced on Christmas Day fully 
repaid the poet for his trouble. Walter was delighted with it. 
If it had cost its weight in gold it could not have been more 
appreciated. I sometimes look at it now as a memento of never- 
to-be-forgotten days ! 

Whatever Christmas appeals came to Swinburne’s notice none 
received more prompt attention than that of a certain society for 
aiding seamen. Forgetful and absent-minded as he was about 
mundane affairs — and he included the operation of filling in 
cheques among the curses that beset mankind — he never allowed 
this appeal to escape his memory. In fact, at Christmas it was 
uppermost in his mind. Whether from a sense of duty or pleasure 
I do not pretend to say, but the sending of his contribution for his 
‘ Mariners,’ as he used to call his beneficiaries, never irked him 
in the least. After he had written his cheque he would come down- 
stairs and announce to Walter in a pleased and happy voice, 

‘ Here's my cheque for the “ Mariners ” ; I’m going to send it off 
now, so that it will get there in good time.’ After Swinburne 
died this duty devolved on Walter, and although Isabel (Miss 
Swinburne) would write and remind either Walter or me not 
to forget ‘ Algernon’s Mariners,’ he was always the first to 
remember it, and however busy he might happen to be ‘ Algernon’s 
cheque ’ was always despatched. 

Towards December 25 almost every day brought bulky and 
interesting packages from friends of either Swinburne or Walter. 
These would often be opened by me, and sometimes the contents 
proved both surprising and amusing. 

The turkey deserves a special notice, and a description of this 
prepossessing bird may divert the reader, for it stands out in 
the annals of ‘ Turkeydom ’ as a unique specimen. We always 
imagined our turkey differed from any other of its kind in one 
uncommon particular. It was a veritable plutocrat in appearance 
and half covered with gold ! Shorn of feathers and hanging up in 
a poulterer’s shop in the cold staring immodesty of the £ altogether,’ 
a turkey is by no means a pleasing or edifying-looking object to 
the artistic eye, although from a gastronomic point of view it 
makes quite a different appeal. But the ‘ gilded fowl ’ that 
annually came as a present from Lady Leighton Warren — the 
sister of the poet Lord de Tabley — was a very superior spectacle. 
When it came it was paraded round the house as a huge joke, and 
I christened it ‘ Midas.’ Pinned to its breast were many ‘ orders ’ 
— rosettes of ribbon of divers hues — and the head and feet and the 
whole of that long hideous fleshy protuberance of mottled red 
and blue neck were discreetly covered by a thick layer of gold 
paint. 
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Lying in state in a box lined with pink and white paper, and 
decked out with all the finery of festoons of variegated holly and 
sprigs of mistletoe, the recumbent scion of a noble house looked 
almost too gorgeous to be eaten. 

For the purpose of buying Swinburne’s present Walter and I 
decided that a final rampage would prove an interesting wind-up 
to a busy week. We didn’t know what to give the poet, and 
finally on Christmas Eve, when it was growing quite late, we 
happened to be passing Buszard’s in Oxford Street, and, seeing 
a large printed card in the window bearing the inscription 
* Partridge Pies,’ we entered the shop and Walter asked if one 
could be obtained. Inside the place resembled a beehive, so 
crowded was it with late shoppers. 

A harassed-looking assistant came forward and conducted us 
to a counter where wonderful erections — like miniature hay- 
stacks — were on view. We chose a medium-sized one for our 
joint present to Algernon, and while it was being packed up 
Walter walked to another part of the shop and came back to where 
I was sitting bearing in his hands a box of crackers. £ Who on 
earth have you bought those for ? ’ I inquired, for I considered 
crackers quite a ridiculous institution and never intended buying 
any. ‘ Not for you,’ he retorted with an amused chuckle and an 
accent on the pronoun. ‘ I know you are far too old for that sort 
of thing, so I’ve bought them for somebody who will appreciate 
them, and you’ll see who that is — to-morrow ! ’ 

Our chief concern now was the safe transit of the pie. As it 
made decidedly a heavy parcel we carried it in turns ; and while 
I was custodian of the crackers, Walter was responsible for the 
pie, and vice versa. In this manner we arrived home, happy and 
hungry, to find that quite a transformation had been effected 
during our absence. The house was gay with decorations, and I 
must say that at The Pines we were not satisfied with half-hearted 
exhibitions of festivity. There was always a great piece of mistletoe 
hanging up in the hall, and even the staircase and passages were 
decorated. The ‘ Christmasy * look of the house on these 
occasions, with holly and mistletoe adorning the picture-frames 
and reaching nearly to the ceiling, gave our rooms such a festive 
appearance that the sight of it all delighted the Bard. 

Whilst we were dining a loud peal at the front door bell 
resounded along the hall. It surely could not be the ‘ waits ’ 1 
The two or three wretched urchins who call themselves ‘ carol- 
singers ’ would not ring until they had finished afflicting us with 
‘ When shepherds watch their flocks by night ’ and similar dirges 
(for dirges they were, as tortured by these dreadful small boys). 
Our surmise was correct ; the boys continued singing through the 
letter-box in their high treble voices, and the maid came in 
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presently with the announcement that Mr. Macllvaine’s butler 
had just left a big box with his master’s compliments. 

This friend, knowing the predilections of the housemates for 
anything savouring of Father Christmas, had always endeavoured 
to make his present appropriate to the occasion. He certainly 
achieved a coup this time. When the box was opened it revealed 
a Yule log I It was made of some kind of composition or 
papier mache and hollowed out so that it could be lighted 
up inside. I determined to use it as a table decoration on the 
morrow. This was a happy thought, for Swinburne was charmed 
with it. 

Christmas Day, as is usual in this country of topsy-turvy 
climatic conditions, was muggy and warmish, the very opposite 
of a cold and frosty morning. This did not please Swinburne at 
all. He resented any whimsical vagaries on the part of the Clerk 
of the Weather. He declared at such times he was being cheated 
out of his rights. What would have pleased him was the ‘ Christ- 
mas card ’ Christmas of childhood’s tradition — a landscape covered 
with snow, trees clothed in a frothy mantle, icicles hanging from 
the water-spouts, and all the rest of the paraphernalia of an old- 
fashioned winter. When it was * blowing great guns ’ he was 
happy, and cold weather so exhilarated him that had there been 
a snowstorm, and he unable to be out in it, he would have suffered 
like Tantalus. It did not, however, really matter to the poet wliat 
the weather was on Christmas Day. At the best of times the 
Sabbath Day was by no means calculated to make his heart rejoice, 
for on that day he was deprived of his usual walk, and on that 
account alone he heartily detested it. Wimbledon Common, on 
weekdays so restful and unpopulated, was invariably thronged on 
Sundays and at holiday times. Swinburne never crossed the 
threshold then, but remained indoors, a very uneasy victim, until 
the crowds had disappeared and left him free to enjoy his walk 
in peace and quiet. 

With Christmas Day and Boxing Day the prospect of ‘ half 
a week of Sundays ’ had to be faced with as much resolution as 
the poet could muster. So with the characteristic fortitude of a 
Mark Tapley he prepared to make the best of it and took credit in 
being jolly. 

The arrival of the postman proved a diversion, and Swinburne’s 
budget of cards never failed to amuse him. Naturally he got a 
goodly supply from strangers. What became of these latter I 
cannot say. They disappeared — and that is all one knew of them. 
But cards from relatives and intimate friends adorned his mantel- 
piece for days. These messages of goodwill always contained 
some allusion to his two pet subjects — the sea and the children ; 
and Walter responded to Swinburne’s gift of a pictured ship by 
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one at the New Year of a pictured baby. It is before me now as I 
write : 

To the Child-lover A. C. S. 

From T. Watts-Dunton, New Year’g Day, 1906. 

On this same occasion a great triumph was secured by the 
poet’s sister Isabel, who had the happy thought of presenting her 
brother % with a set of reproductions of the ten Bambini by Andrea 
Della Robbia, which ornaments the front of the Ospedade degli 
Innocenti (Foundling Hospital) at Florence. 

These quaintly-swaddled little boys are not of equal attrac- 
tiveness, though doubtless all are beautiful examples of skill in 
modelling. But Swinburne was enthusiastic about them all. 
He had seen the originals in Italy, and as he showed the little 
pictures one after another he could not make up his mind which 
baby bore off the palm for beauty. How small a thing can gladden 
the heart of a great man ! — and for the time being the Bambini 
made him forget it was a sort of Sunday and that there was no 
going out for him. As it happened he managed to fill in his day 
quite comfortably. There were always his books — his solace and 
his delight— to browse on. Moreover, there were several chapters 
from A Christmas Carol to be rehearsed for the Dickens reading in 
the evening, so Swinburne devoted some time to getting as near 
word-perfect as possible. As I have mentioned, I was astonished, 
when I first heard him read Martin Chuzzlewit , to find he did not 
so much appear to be reading as speaking a part learned by rote. 
Walter told me that Swinburne seldom read anything aloud from 
Dickens without having previously made a careful study of the 
chapter or chapters. Here again was an instance of imitation 
being the sincerest form of flattery. Dickens must have done the 
same when reading his own works to crowded audiences. 

As in most houses, our Christmas dinner was a family affair 
a jolly and homely little gathering. Our only guest, outside the 
circle of relatives, was Mr. Mackenzie Bell, for whom my husband 
entertained a great regard. For myself, who had only been a 
month married, it seemed as if some magician’s wand had touched 
me when I found myself presiding at this Dickensian dinner -tab e, 
and transformed my previous indifference into the eagerness of a 
disciple of Santa Claus. When the table was arranged— looking 
so pretty with the Yule log in the middle and little bundles of 
crackers scattered at intervals over the cloth, Swinburne slipped 
quietly down from his library, and having got the maid to show 
him where each member of the party was to sit, he placed an 
addressed envelope by the side of each cover. These contained 
the Christmas cards (duly inscribed) which he had been at such 
pains to select. In the performance of this ritual none of us was 
ever forgotten by the poet. 
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A chorus of amusing sallies greeted the entrance of the turkey, 

* done and dished,’ as we recalled the golden glories of the ‘ noble 
bird ’ guillotined and deprived of most of its splendours. 

More fun came at the end when, the repast being over, there 
was a general pulling of Christmas crackers. Swinburne now 
appeared to be thoroughly in his element. The fine ceremonious- 
ness with which he bowed across the table to his old friends 
Miss Watts and Mrs. Mason as he requested the honour of a 
‘ tug-of-war ’ was a ‘ sight for sore eyes,’ and great was the 
amusement we all derived from hearing the Bard read the doggerel 
bits from the mottoes. He kept the table in a roar with his 
witticisms, and eagerly retained his end of the cracker in the hope 
that it might contain a specimen of cracker poetry. Eventually 
everybody’s mottoes were handed to him to read. This was a 
divine moment for such an elocutionist ! He carefully unrolled 
each little slip of paper, and in as stirring tones as he could com- 
mand — and the more stupid the lines the more pathos he contrived 
to put into his voice — he would ‘ pray silence ’ for the recital of 
some absurd morsel. At the conclusion he would cast up the 
whites of his eyes to the ceiling, and, after heaving a tremendous 
sigh, exclaim, ‘ A sublime line ! — a truly poetic line ! What would 
I not give to have written it ! ’ When it came to the turn of 
Walter’s young niece, Miss Aimee Watts — a charming girl hailing 
from Australia — or myself, Swinburne’s eyes sparkled with 
mischief. He solicited us both in turn to be his cracker-partners, 
and the motto in each case of course contained some rubbish 
about love. He endeavoured to make the ridiculous verses more 
ridiculous still, and loud were the laughs when he read with 
emphasis and affected emotion such amorous stuff as : 

You are so fair that Cupid’s dart 
Can n’er be pulled from my fond heart. 

The motto tossed out by the ‘ explosion ’ caused by his * pull ’ 
with me was more ambitious. Swinburne rendered the lines as 
fervently as though they had come straight from Sappho herself. 
Here they are : 

O valorous knight, whose eyes are as blue 
As the sky which is calm above tempests that grieve, 

My heart is my Christmas present to you, 

So take it and wear it — but not on your sleeve. 

* Ah ! ’ he said with the most profound gravity, ‘ that person> 
whoever he is, deserves to be Poet Laureate.’ 

***** 

When the guests had departed, and Walter and I were alone 
with the poet, he had quite thrown over the part of Master of the 
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Revels. He was now the serious Dickensian and read the selected 
passages from A Christmas Carol . The peacefulness of the closing 
hours of the day was in strange contrast to the mirth of the dinner, 
and I cannot say that I was sorry when the evening came to an 
end and Swinburne took leave of us with a courteous bow and a 
cheery ‘ Good-night.’ 

Clara Watts -Dunton. 
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NORMAN MACCOLL AND HIS FRIENDS 


Norman Maccoll, the young Scotsman and Fellow of Downing, 
was still in his twenties when, in the year 1871, on the invitation 
of Sir Charles Dilke, he became the Editor of the Athenceum. He 
held the position until the close of the nineteenth century, retiring 
at the end of the year 1900. The influence of this weekly 
threepenny literary paper during those three decades is an 
almost incredible thing to-day. In the worlds of letters and art 
its published judgment could do much to strengthen or retard 
almost any reputation. Its reviewing was dreaded, for, if its 
censure could be severe, the reasons for it were generally 
given, and thus, in the deadliest and least refutable of fashions, 
was the nail driven home. On the other hand its praise could 
be as warm (or nearly as warm) as even the appetite of a poet 
could desire — and has not Mr. Maurice Hewlett lately confided 
to an audience at the Lyceum Club how huge that particular 
appetite can be ? Its art-criticism was eminently informed and 
helpful ; distinguished writers were eager to see their verse or 
prose in its columns, and the whole tone of the publication was 
unmistakeably sincere. It was not a witty and dazzling paper, 
such as the National Observer was during the famous five years 
of William Ernest Henley’s editorship, but it was a great deal 
less partial, less prejudiced, and less ‘personal.’ The Athenceum , 
speaking generally, was trusted and kept as one keeps and trusts 
a good book or a tried friend. The other is lightly and joyously 
remembered as one remembers a brilliant piece of acting on the 
stage. 

A glimpse of Norman Maccoll’s ‘ daily round ’ during those 
thirty years has come to me through reading some of his 
private correspondence, kindly lent to me as material for the 
present article. One gets a charming impression of him from these 
letters of his friends, with their now yellowing pages and fading 
ink. He often met young writers at the houses of his large social 
circle, and would offer to help them — offers which (as several 
living and now well-known authors can testify) were faithfully and 
most friendlily fulfilled. He would read their compositions and 
a ccept them if possible. If they were unsuitable to the A thenceum , 
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but suitable perhaps to some other journal, he would give the 
writer an indication to that effect, with, when circumstances per- 
mitted, a letter of introduction. At the same time, speaking 
broadly, no man ever held a sterner and more courageous view of 
the dignity and duty of his important office. 

All this and much more is reflected in the letters of his friends. 
They write to him expansively, gratefully, on equal terms, and 
with a happy certainty of being understood , even to the last 
comicality of fancy or the furthest shade of thought. Part of the 
penalty of genius is its inevitable loneliness. In Norman Maccoll 
many men and women of genius found a perceptive and sym- 
pathetic ally. Here, for example, is surely a very charming as 
well as amusing letter from one of the most distinguished of his 
correspondents, A. C. Swinburne, on no less a subject than the 
worship of Babies, or, to use his own word, Babyolatry. It was 
sent to Maccoll with the MS. of a review of Victor Hugo’s poem, 
La Sieste de Jeanne , which appeared in the Athcnceum of Feb- 
ruary 24, 1877, and which contained not only a glowing account of 
the Frenchman’s work, but also a beautiful allusion to and extract 
from Tennyson, ‘ the living leader of English poets,’ and a quota- 
tion from Matthew Arnold in the lovely line, ‘ Say, has some wet 
bird-haunted English lawn,’ from the poem, Parting , in the 
‘ Marguerite ’ series. In the letter Swinburne describes Hugo as 
‘ the high priest in art of that beneficent and incontrovertible 
creed ’ ( i.e . the creed of Babyolatry), and boldly declares himself 
as ‘ equally prepared to go to the stake and to send thither any 
obdurate or blasphemous heretic who may question the coeternal 
godhead of all babies.’ He then proceeds as follows : 

I am delighted to hear that you are about to he the medium (in a quite 
other than the ‘ spiritualists’ ’ sense) of giving us any fresh verse of Miss 
Rossetti’s, to whom now as ever I am only too glad to yield the due pre- 
cedence, and have (as you will see, and as was indeed inevitable) seized the 
occasion in this little paper to pay a small instalment of the tribute due 
to her from all devout and faithful babyolatcrs. I don’t know if you 
personally belong to that Church ; if not, I can only pray for you — as the 
devout women say when they wish to be particularly vicious — and hope 
that by means of a revival d la Moody and Sankey, if not by a Pauline 
conversion on the road to Wellington Street 1 your eyes may be opened 
before it is too late ; but I really hope you may like this little study of 
mine, which I have been at some pains to make not wholly inadequate to 
its sacred subject, and confess to thinking perhaps about the prettiest bit 
of prose I ever wrote. 

Dare one venture to say that, in spite of the poet’s opinion, the 
review is not so pretty a piece of prose as the letter ? Like many 
of his articles, notably those on Shakespeare and Dickens, it is 
really overloaded with emphasis and elaboration. Like the prose 

1 The office! of the Athenaeum were at that time at 20 Wellington Street, Strand. 
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of George Croly, the eloquent rector of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 
whose novel, Salatiel , on the story of the Wandering Jew, was 
greatly admired in the middle of the nineteenth century, it is 
almost too splendid for ‘ human nature’s daily food.’ 

There are other letters from Swinburne, and all sorts of whims 
and reservations and extravagances emerge from them. Here, 
for example, is the admission, written in 1877, that in spite of his 
almost idolatry for the author of The Old Curiosity Shop he is 
‘ never moved to tears (like many of my betters) by Dickens’ 
Little Nell, over which (or whom) Landor wept like a lion-hearted 
fountain.’ To this opinion he remained faithful, and nearly 
thirty years after, in the famous article in the Quarterly Review , he 
went a great deal further, and expressed his disbelief in the whole 
character, save as a sort of monster rather than an actual human 
creature. In another letter we have him pouring forth at great 
length, and with his usual fiery eloquence, his detestation of Emile 
Zola’s novel, L’Assommoir. And yet even here the critical 
faculty in him asserts itself finely : 

As a matter of letters and of intellectual and imaginative force, there 
is one passage — perhaps the only one where I have been able to read two 
or three pages without stopping, sickening or skipping — which is really as 
fine if also as hideous as Dante’s cantos of Malebolge. . . . The passage I 
mean in M. Zola’s book ... is that describing the last night walk, through 
a dismantled quarter of Paris in winter, of an old, starving, drunken, 
ex-beauty to beg one drop of comfort from an old lover. The whole 
picture really takes your breath away . . . and proves that the painter 
can once in a way be terrible instead of horrible and tragic instead of 
emetic. 

In one letter a question of etymology engages him : c Can you tell 
me,’ he writes, ‘ if there is, as I think, good and sufficient authority 
for the word “ entirety ” ? ’ No doubt Mr. Maccoll was able to 
reassure him with the contemporary sanction of Mr. Gladstone for 
the use of the word, and the older and still more illustrious 
authority of Francis Bacon. In other letters Swinburne writes 
of Charles and Mary Lamb, and joyously declares himself not only 
a Babyolater but a Lambolater, anathematises the post-office 
system of his native land with the free fervour of an enraged bard, 
makes handsome reference to Mazzini as the bravest man he had 
ever met, and says much of Villon, praising Rossetti’s translation 
of the Neiges d’antan as an ‘ exquisite and incomparable ’ piece of 
work, and coupling with that poem La Belle Heaulnyere as ‘ the 
greatest of all this great poet’s lyrics, and certainly the most 
Villonesque, in its unique fusion of tender and bitter pathos with 
bitter and tender mockery.’ 

Robert Browning was another of Maccoll’ s friends, and from 
him also there are a number of letters. His personal goodwill 
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towards the Athenceum dated back to the review of his first book, 
the now precious little volume, Pauline , which appeared in that 
journal. This article, though it contained only a few lines of the 
reviewer’s prose with two long extracts from the poem, was so 
friendly and encouraging (and one may also add so isolated in the 
Press of its day) that the poet never forgot it, and in a letter 
written t? Maccoll as long after as 1876 we find him thus 
expressing himself : 

If you were to refer to the volume of the Athenceum for 1833 you would 
find a notice of my first poem which gratified me and my people far beyond 
what will ever he the fortune of criticism now. I never knew by whom 
the notice was written, but one remembers such things — or, rather, such 
a thing. 

The five last words had — and still have — their pathetic significance. 
Indeed, not long after the writing of this identical letter, the 
Pacchiarotto volume appeared, and enjoyed, for the most part, a 
very poor Press. Browning showed his grateful friendliness for the 
Athenceum by confiding to its conductor all sorts of little odds and 
ends of news and views on literature and art, the value of which, 
coming from such a man, and one who moved so largely in the liter- 
ary and artistic circles of his time, may easily enough be imagined. 
Sometimes he would write on behalf of some young friend in need 
of a helping hand. Once he condescends to refer to the question 
of the alleged unintelligibility of his work. Writing in January 
1878, he informs his friend that ‘ a close and clever translation * of 
his long poem, The Inn Album (a very ‘ Browningesque ’ com- 
position, by the way), had lately appeared in Germany, and that it 
was obtaining much notice in that country. He then adds : 

You know the proverbial ‘unintelligibility of the author,’ and I was 
the more amused to find how exactly I had managed to become intelligible 
to a foreigner who (of course) never submitted the manuscript or ‘ proofs ’ 
to mo for elucidation. 

The version here referred to was ‘ Das Fremdenbuch, von Robert 
Browning, aus dem Englischen, von E. Leo (Hamburg, 1877),’ a 
little book bound in cardboard. There is a copy of it in the 
British Museum Library. It will be observed that in this letter 
he embeds the word proofs, as applied to a printer’s trial impres- 
sions, in quotation marks. One wonders whether Maccoll, in 
reply, reminded him that this particular meaning of the word was 
at least as old as the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher. Similarly, 
in alluding in another letter to the 4 efficient literary and editorial 
“ staff ” of the Athenceum ,’ he quotes the word staff — a kind of 
verbal preciosity (if one may be allowed so to say) in which Henry 
James in after years allowed himself to indulge copiously. 

Another of these friends was Matthew Arnold, though the 
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graceful and touching letter from him which I am permitted to 
quote is not directly concerned with his poetry. In the Athenaeum 
of March 8, 1879, his volume entitled (surely rather unhappily) 
Mixed Essays was cordially, yet discriminatingly, reviewed, and 
in the course of the article the writer refers in the warmest way to 
Arnold himself, as ‘ this high souled preacher, who has continually 
reminded us by his own example of the supreme value of noble 
conduct and high demeanour.’ This, and more like it, was 
naturally pleasant reading to the poet and essayist, but we may 
feel pretty sure that what chiefly gratified Arnold in the article 
was the writer’s shrewd endorsement of the book’s conclusions 
and warnings. ‘ Mr. Arnold,’ says the reviewer, ‘ insists with 
much gravity, and even with pathos, how democracy, instead of 
being, as it might be, the salvation of the race, may be the end of 
progress if in the new conditions the ideals of life and conduct are 
less high and less beautiful than the old.’ In his gratitude, his 
delight, at finding his views (so widely at the time either ignored 
or jeered at) thus sympathetically interpreted, he writes : 

It is worth while to have passed all one’s youth ‘ out in the cold ’ so far 
as the public is concerned to bo so kindly brought in and treated in one’s 
old age. Nothing, too, could be more serviceable to the book than the 
line followed in the article. 

It has of late been the fashion to rank Arnold the political thinker 
and literary critic above Arnold the poet. Even twenty years ago 
so distinguished a writer as Mr. W. H. Dawson foretold the growth 
of the * cult ’ of Matthew Arnold as a sociologist rather than as a 
bard. At present, however, there are signs that his laurels as a 
poet are beginning to show at least as green as those crowning his 
well-merited fame as a critic and thinker. One thing is certain : 
the author of Thyrsis is by no means ‘ out in the cold ’ to-day. 
The many pilgrims who year in and year out stand bareheaded by 
the simple grave in the little churchyard of Laleham are certainly 
not drawn thither by the renown of a critic or a sociologist. 

Among the letters from another poet, Dante Gabriel Rossetti,' 
there is an amusing one dated April 1881 containing a belated 
acknowledgment of a cheque for seven guineas in payment for his 
sonnet on the Michael Angelo ‘ Holy Family ’ in the National 
Gallery. He had evidently been very agreeably surprised by the 
generous scale of the remuneration, though he has not, as he 
politely deplores, been in much of a hurry to acknowledge it. 

‘ Such a liberal view,’ he writes, ‘ of the value of a sonnet has seldom 
been taken in this world, I conceive.’ But then, the commercial 
side of Art was always more of a joke than anything else to 
Rossetti and his friends. Art was Art and Business was Business, 
and the connexion of the two was more or less accidental and 
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generally a matter for mirth to those gay and gallant musqueteers 
of the brush and pen. 

There are also several letters from George Meredith, in one of 
which his conviction (or assumed conviction) of the popular 
indifference towards his literary labours finds diverting expression. 
Maccoll had apparently asked him to allow his signature to appear 
on some public memorial, and in the course of his letter of refusal 
he says : 

The opinion of an ex -practitioner in Light Literature is of small value, 
and my name counts for nothing with the public. So I withhold it as 
often as I can. Excuse me, if you find it possible. 

At a later date Meredith was one of the many who wrote con- 
gratulating his friend on his English version, published in 1902, of 
a selection from the Novales Exemplar es of Cervantes. In this 
letter he says : 

With an intimate knowledge of our Cervantes you have a command 
of the vernacular which enables you to run fluently and racily, while giving 
a soupcon of the stately Spanish — as much as our short-logged English 
can compass. 

And yet another bard swims into our ken as we sail along — 
Lord de Tabley, the friend of Tennyson, Browning and Gladstone, 
one of the most modest of the eminent Victorians, a very dis- 
tinguished botanist, and at his best a true and fine poet. The 
biography of him by the late Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff which 
appeared as the Preface to the edition of his book on The Flora of 
Cheshire is one of the most attractive things of its kind in what we 
may call the literature of Letters. Lord de Tabley was a frequent 
contributor to the Athenaeum , one of his articles being a review of 
Browning’s Agamemnon , which gave great pleasure to the poet. 
In earlier years he had also been a frequent contributor to the 
Saturday Review during the editorship of that paper by Mr. 
Douglas Cook, writing on all sorts of subjects from German 
Literature and contemporary poetry to Obtrusive Dilettantism 
and Damaged History. The inclusion of a selection from his 
poems in Mr. Alfred H. Miles’ valuable anthology, Poets and 
Poetry of the XIXth Century , is now perhaps his best known 
monument as a bard. 

Such are a few of the correspondents of this distinguished 
editor and man of letters. Others include Mrs. Oliphant, Leslie 
Stephen, Frederick Denison Maurice, Edmond About, E. J. 
Poynter, Francis Newman, John Dykes Campbell, and, of course, 
many men and women who are still with us and in the plenitude 
of their powers ; and all the letters to which I have been referring 
are addressed less to an editor than to a personal friend. Mr. 
Maccoll did not long survive his retirement from the editorial chair. 
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For four years he continued his own labours in Spanish literature, 
in which, at that time, he had a rich field almost entirely to him- 
self, and his translations of Cervantes and Calderon are standard 
contributions to the popular knowledge of the Spanish masters in 
this country. But one feels that the most fruitful as well as the 
longest and most famous chapter in his life ended in the moment 
of his leaving the Athenceum office for the last time as Editor. The 
full history of that chapter has not been told, and probably never 
can be now. It would have made a most valuable book from many 
points of view, personal, literary and artistic, and perhaps not 
least from the point of view of the profession and practice of 
English journalism, particularly in regard to English literature. 
The times have formidably changed since then, and many manners 
have changed with them ; but it is impossible to believe that there 
is not to-day in England a far larger class of readers to whom 
the ideals of the Athenceum appeal just as vigorously as they did 
between 1871 and 1900. Success, however, in all such matters 
depends not only upon character and culture in the general sense 
of the terms, but also in a very large degree upon a quality which 
seems rarer to-day, and which we may call the historical sense. 
The most underrated virtue in England at the present moment is 
reverence for the past. We are far too much in love with new 
methods, which are by no means necessarily better than the deeply 
thought out and long and prosperously tried methods of the past. 


H. M. Walbrook. 
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What a joy it is to hear a new bird song — to have one’s attention 
arrested by notes at once beautiful and strange ! One’s first 
nightingale is a memorable experience — well I remember the 
wonderful tones pealing out one glorious April evening in Bagley 
Wood, near Oxford — and the enthusiastic listener is held entranced 
as in a spell. But one’s first Woodlark is, in its own way, quite 
as thrilling. 

On my first visit some years ago to a woodlark district — a 
lovely part of south-east Devon — I was surprised and delighted 
to hear, one fine September morning, the notes of a bird quite 
unknown to me. For some time it was difficult to place the singer. 
He seemed to be now in one spot, now in another. The song 
appeared to vary as much as the singer’s position. At one time 
there were notes reminiscent of the greenfinch, at another of the 
great tit. Now it was a bit of skylark’s song, now a fragment 
of the song of the wood wren, the linnet, the lesser whitethroat, 
and even of the nightingale. The phrases were broken and con- 
stantly changing — the tone liquid and rich. 

The song went on and on, and all at once I saw the little singer 
in the air, at no great height, flying round and round, rising and 
falling, but all the time pouring out his throbbing melody. He 
resembled a bat almost as much as a bird, the likeness as regards 
the undulating and rather jerky movements, as well as a noticeably 
short tail, being very suggestive of that small mammal. For at 
least half an hour I watched and listened to him, and the conviction 
gradually grew upon me that by most writers the woodlark as a 
singer has been much underrated : they are apt to tell us that 
the song lacks variety, and at all events that it is inferior to the 
skylark in this respect. To me the woodlark’s notes surpass those 
of the skylark both in variety and in richness of tone. 

The song is more broken into phrases, it is true, but these are 
wonderfully varied and far more continuous. The skylark will 
sing at a stretch for some minutes, and then stop ; the woodlark 
frequently goes on with hardly a pause for the best part of an hour. 

It is a moot point whether the resemblance to the notes of 
other birds is the effect of conscious imitation, but I am inclined 
VOL. XC— No. 638 1025 3 x 
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to think that it is not so, but merely individual — the outpouring 
of the bird’s own heart. 

The song is by no means always uttered when the bird is on 
the wing. He sings from many points of vantage — a tree-top, 
a telegraph wire, or even a lowly hedge, and not infrequently on 
the ground. Except when aloft in the air, however, or perched 
on an eminence, he seldom prolongs his ditty for more than a few 
minutes at a time, and the call note — a soft and very liquid 
‘ lu-lii * or 4 tlo-eet-lii ’ — usually takes its place. 

Apart from its beauty, the woodlark’s song may be heard in 
almost every month of the year. From February he sings at 
all times until about the end of July, when the moult begins and 
the song is no longer uttered. Six or seven weeks pass, and in 
the second week of September one may confidently expect to hear 
the beautiful notes once more. The song then continues regularly 
for a couple of months, but drops off a little during the winter, 
chiefly, no doubt, owing to unfavourable weather, though on fine 
days it rings out, welcome and doubly welcome, when most other 
birds are silent. 

The woodlark’s habit of singing at night was first noticed by 
Gilbert White, of Selborne, who described it as singing 4 suspended 
in mid-air ... in hot summer nights all night long.’ Since his 
day most writers on birds appear to have taken this statement for 
granted, and to have copied one from another the vague fact that 
it is said to sing at night, or else they avoid the subject altogether. 
Bewick, however, in his British Birds says that it ‘ sings during 
the night, so as sometimes to be mistaken for the nightingale.’ 

There is also a definite statement in D’Urban and Mathew’s 
Birds of Devon (published in 1892) to the effect that ‘ we once 
heard it singing throughout a cold March night. Every now and 
then there would be a squall of hail, when the little songster would 
be hushed, but directly the moonlight shone out again the clear 
notes rang once more through the night.’ Bellamy, too, in his 
Natural History of South Devon (published in 1839) says that ‘being 
abroad at 11 p.m. on Jan. 14, 1835, and the weather generally 
fine, I heard three woodlarks singing deliciously and continually 
while perched on trees within about a gunshot of each other.’ 

In this district of south-east Devon some woodlarks un- 
doubtedly sing at night, but I believe that the habit is by no 
means universal in the species, because I have never heard the 
song at night in the immediate neighbourhood of my house, 
though at least two pairs nest quite near and sing most of the 
day. On the other hand, a bird that has its habitat near the 
house of a friend not more than half a mile away sings not infre- 
quently during the night. Also, were it a constant habit, surely 
far more writers would have mentioned it. 
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The females sing as well as the males, though with less tone. 
In cases where the colour of both sexes is alike, or nearly so, there 
seems to be a tendency in many species for the female to sing, and 
in this instance there is no difference in plumage between male and 
female. 

In size the woodlark is less than a skylark, and warmer in 
colouririg. It reminds one of a minute quail with its rich brown 
striped crown (often raised like a crest), and beautifully mottled 
brown back and wings, spotted throat, pale breast, and conspicuous 
buff streak over the eye. 

There is a distinct difference in the flight of woodlark and 
skylark. The former rises gently from the ground and ascends 
in spirals. When he has reached a sufficient height he flies in 
wide curves, pouring out his song without ceasing. The latter 
gets up abruptly and rises almost perpendicularly to a great 
height ; indeed, he is sometimes quite lost to sight in the sky — the 
woodlark, in my experience, but rarely. 

The skylark, too, generally frequents higher ground for nest- 
ing purposes, and, when a district contains both species, the wood- 
lark will be found to occupy the lower station. This is not 
invariably the case, as in parts of Wales the woodlark nests at a 
considerable elevation. 

The term ‘ woodlark ’ is rather a misnomer, for he is not 
specially a bird of the woodlands, but rather of open, undulating 
districts with scattered trees. He also seems to prefer a light 
sandy soil to heavy clay lands. We may find him then in his 
favourite spots — a railway cutting with banks not too steep, a 
sloping field or hillside with bracken here and there, or an open 
common with rough grass tufts and patches of wiry heath. Indeed, 
he is not too particular in his choice, always supposing that he is 
to be found at all, and he is local rather than common. There are 
many districts even m the south where he may be looked for in 
vain, and the bird lover in country wdience the woodlark is absent 
is greatly to be pitied ! 

Like the nightingale, whose range is so curiously restricted, the 
woodlark, for some reason best known to himself, will avoid 
entirely what would appear to be eminently suitable country, and 
frequent a district which to the uninitiated is almost exactly 
similar in character. Here one may listen to three or four up aloft 
singing against one another in close proximity, perpetually chang- 
ing their positions and weaving patterns in the sky. 

As regards mankind the woodlark is by no means a timid bird. 
If one stands reasonably still it is quite possible to get the birds 
to approach within a few yards. They run about somewhat in the 
manner of a wagtail, and will dart into the air to seize a passing 
fly, now and then cocking an eye at one like a robin, as if won- 
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dering whether after all humankind is really to be trusted. It is 
at such times that, as I said before, the resemblance to a quail is 
rather noticeable. 

If alarmed they instantly stop and cower low on the ground, 
where they harmonise singularly well with their surroundings. 
Indeed, the eye, once taken away, finds it difficult to pick them up 
again. In a little while the birds will rise, and, one by'one, fly 
stealthily away. 

When the brood has left the nest, the parents like to bring 
them into one’s garden, there to run about and pick up insects 
or seeds in the most friendly manner, apparently as unconcerned 
by the presence of human beings as are their parents. One of the 
least migratory of birds, they usually stay in the neighbourhood of 
the nesting haunts — at least in this district — all the year round. 
There must, however, be slight local migration, as stray birds, 
and even small parties, are occasionally met with in winter away 
from their regular localities. 

The young birds remain with their parents until the latter nest 
again, and, when the second brood have left the nest, I think in 
some cases the preceding young join the family party, which is 
more or less united during the winter. As a rule those that stray 
into other districts are members of the early broods. In severe 
weather one may notice fair-sized gatherings in the stubble fields, 
and on one occasion I saw as many as forty together, but this 
number may have consisted of about five pairs and their different 
broods of the preceding spring — all bred possibly within a radius 
of a mile or so. 

There seems to be a probability that woodlarks pair for life, 
as the same spot is so often chosen as a nesting site year after year. 

In very early spring they renew their courtship, chasing one 
another through the air and fluttering in their unsteady, bat-like 
manner, always to an accompaniment of soft call notes. This goes 
on, too, during the period of nest building, which is often in 
progress even when snow is still lying. 

The nest is placed in a great variety of situations, and is almost 
always well concealed. 1 have found it in fields on a sloping bank 
in a tuft of grass or among sheltering bracken, cunningly tucked 
away in heather on a common, on a railway embankment within 
12 feet of the line, and in a field of roots under the lee of a big 
turnip and w T ell hidden by its leaves. 

Once I was completely baffled in my efforts to find the nest, 
which I imagined to be in a field running down from a tract of 
heath-clad common, as the birds were constantly there, and 
moreover the field was dotted with tufts of grass and a good deal 
of dead bracken — altogether an ideal spot. 

Not until the young were nearly ready to fly" did I eventually 
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find the nest, which was not in the field at all, but up on the 
common, wonderfully concealed in heather and grass and not a 
foot from the edge of a narrow path along which I had passed 
dozens of times since the building of the nest. In this particular 
instance the birds had exhibited a wily deceitfulness equal to that 
of the stonechat in successfully hiding the position of their home, 
but, generally speaking, a little patience will reveal the woodlark’s 
secret. 

The nest is fairly well put together, and is usually so placed 
that grass meets over the top, the bird approaching by a winding 
track and entering at one side. The materials used in its construc- 
tion are bents and moss, with finer grass and sometimes horsehair 
as lining. 

The woodlark is a very close sitter, as are most ground- 
nesting birds, and will almost allow herself to be touched before 
she moves. When she does leave the nest, she runs a little way 
before rising on the wing. Even then she is loth to go far, and 
generally settles at some little distance, anxiously awaiting 
developments and plaintively calling to her mate, who soon 
responds by fluttering down beside her. 

Should the eggs be much incubated, the intruder is hardly gone 
before the hen is back again on her nest. 

The first clutch of eggs is usually laid by the fourth week in 
March, the young leaving the nest a month or so later. After a 
short interval the parents prepare for a second brood, but, in my 
experience, seldom if ever in the same nest. 

Occasionally, if the first and second broods are brought off 
exceptionally early, even a third nest is built. 

The first laying generally consists of three eggs, sometimes only 
two, while four is the usual number for the second clutch about the 
fourth week in May. The eggs are slightly smaller than those of 
the skylark, and the usual type is in colouring of a more ruddy 
brown on a paler ground. 

The nestlings are most beautifully marked with chocolate- 
brown streaked and shaded with buff, and possess a quite notice- 
able crest, which they can erect in the presence of real or fancied 
danger. While still so young they display in a marked degree the 
instinct for concealment. This was well exemplified in the case 
of the nest found, as mentioned above, by the edge of the narrow 
path. 

A herring gull on the prowl for anything in the shape of food, 
to whom a fledgling is by no means unacceptable, was flying 
slowly overhead at no great height. By this time the young 
woodlarks had just left the nest and were in the low scrubby 
heath close by, taking but little notice of my presence. But as 
soon as the gull’s shadow fell near them they instantly squatted 
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close to the ground with half-spread wings, remaining motionless 
until the big gull had taken his departure. % 

The herring gull, being an omnivorous and most voracious 
feeder, makes a regular habit of quartering the moorlands near 
this coast like a harrier, and the toll that he takes of nestlings 
and small birds generally is enough to account for the comparative 
scarcity of certain species that should be far more abundant. 

W. Walmesley White. 
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Much excitement was worked up of late concerning the impossi- 
bility of distinguishing, without destroying, pearls made by 
unassisted oysters from those in whose production human artifice 
had borne a part. Happily for the present owners of ‘ priceless ’ 
pearls, it is now known that many years must elapse before any 
specimens sufficiently large to be of great value can be produced 
by the newly-developed industry. In any case, the instances in 
which pearls possess any historic associations are comparatively 
few, and the enormous majority of pearl owners would be quite 
happy if their treasures were made yesterday so long as high 
money value and great rarity were attached to them. 

The particular craft which, in common with very many other 
perhaps rather old-fashioned people, 1 specially deplore is likely, 
if left in perfect freedom, to be far more disastrous to our children’s 
children than would be the production of stupendous pearls by 
every existing oyster, native or foreign. That craft is the manu- 
facture of ‘ antique furniture,’ already carried to such a point 
that the very words * genuine antique ’ at once suggest hum- 
bug to those who, having been three times bitten, are twelve 
times shy. 

Some time back I was shown a particularly beautiful piece of 
furniture, constructed of long-seasoned wood, cut and carved and 
joined exactly in the manner of the best cabinet-makers of a 
particular period more than two centuries ago. The maker of 
this piece is still living, but on several occasions its owner has been 
offered tempting prices by professional experts who were con- 
vinced, after careful examination, that, in spite of its perfect 
condition, it was an original production of the time whose taste it 
represents. 

Reproduction such as this, defying the knowledge of expe- 
rienced dealers, is still very rare, but I will assert 4 without 
reserve ’ that there are hundreds upon hundreds of Tudor, 
Elizabethan, Jacobean, and Queen Anne chairs, tables, cupboards 
and chests, valued by their possessors chiefly for their accepted 
association with the past, yet made in mills that at this moment, 
if you are reading during working hours, are turning out — the 
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words have a double sense here — pieces no more and no less 
genuine as examples of historical periods. 

Most of the bogus ‘ antique ’ stuff, however easily it may 
impose on the ignorant, can be detected from several yards 
distance even by an amateur who has taken any trouble to acquire 
the needful knowledge. But such amateurs are few among many, 
and in fifty persons who ‘ love ’ Chippendale chairs there are not 
five who could safely be trusted to buy one at any price exceeding, 
let us say, 21. 10<s. 

What is the poor amateur to do when, attracted by a ‘ Jacobean 
Bench or an Elizabethan Bedstead,’ he remembers that the 
pleasing object before him may, for all he knows to the contrary, 
be of this Bolshevik age ? If he merely desires a piece of useful 
furniture of ancient appearance, the matter is simple enough. He 
can discover by examination whether the thing is strongly con- 
structed, and he knows what he can afford to spend. Subject to 
those conditions, let him buy at once. But, if he wants to possess 
an authentic example of a given period, and has made no special 
study of old furniture, the business is very far from simple, and, 
unless he is offered such a piece by a dealer of well-known integrity, 
he had better leave it alone until he can take advice, or discover 
what knowing people think about it. An amateur may have read 
and heard much with regard to methods of faking, and yet fall 
an easy victim to the Ogre Sham. Less probably, he may be so 
fortunate as to possess something of that quickness of perception 
allied to experience which may, with tolerable accuracy, be called 
a flair. 

Any observant person who has viewed furniture, alleged to 
be antique, on the day before a sale by auction, must have noticed 
keen, quiet men passing their fingers gently over various parts of 
the attractive pieces catalogued as ‘ Tudor,’ ‘ Queen Anne,’ 
Chippendale,’ and so on. At such moments that dusky oaken 
cupboard, called ‘ Court ’ or ‘ Livery ’ as may happen, or that 
elegant walnut escritoire with the cabriole legs, is being subjected, 
in very truth, to the modern variety of Ordeal by Touch. An 
expert will pass his hand over the sides of the cupboard, and along 
its massive ornamental front, and afford an example of ‘ Touch- 
and-go,’ moving on without another thought of bidding for what 
he now knows to be the work of a recent copiest. But over the 
writing-table he may stay for a few moments longer, feeling about 
the joinery, and the insides of the drawers, and then making a tick 
against that particular 4 lot ’ in his catalogue. For it has come 
successfully through the ordeal, and he has no more doubt that it 
is genuine than he has that the condition of his island home is not 
quite as happy as it might have been if some of its inhabitants had 
been less selfish. That dealer has learnt by long practice the 
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difference in the feel of a bit of oak planed centuries ago from that 
of wood lately planed, and of carving executed by artistic men 
who laboured lovingly and with a more or less free hand from that 
of men working closely to pattern and without much pleasure in 
their occupation. Let it be added that the change wrought by 
time and wear on plane or smooth surfaces in general is much 
more easily imitated than the qualities of good carving, which very 
nearly defy the most accomplished faker. 

Perhaps the making of gate-leg tables is the most extensive 
branch of the sham-antique manufacture. Scale -drawings are 
placed before some of the youngest workmen, often no more than 
boys, who mark out and cut the top boards and straight pieces 
of the underwork and turn the ‘ barley -sugar ’ or baluster legs 
as readily as you could carve a leg of mutton. When the boys’ 
work is finished, the result, in many cases, is a strong, useful table 
of pleasing appearance, new, but of a good seventeenth century 
design. But, alas ! The boys’ work completed, the man’s begins, 
and the ‘ faker ’ now comes upon the scene with his wire brush, 
his little chopper, and his stains. In the larger establishments the 
wire -brushing is frequently done by women. Its object ought, 
perhaps, to be explained, for the sake of those readers who are as 
yet almost defenceless in an encounter with the less scrupulous 
among vendors of the ‘ antique.’ In newly-seasoned wood, and 
notably in oak, there is a great difference in the hardness of the 
grain, the narrow, uneven tissue edging the annual rings of growth 
being much softer than the intervening parts. In a freshly-cut 
section, at any period of the age of the wood the new surface is 
quite smooth, but within a few years the softer grain shrinks, with 
the result that, when the hand is passed over the surface, there is a 
distinct feeling of roughness. By briskly brushing the newly-cut 
surface with a brush of which the ‘ bristles ’ are made of stiff wire, 
enough of the softer grain is removed to produce this rough 
feeling. It is true that no expert worth anything from the cruets 
could fail to distinguish the artificially produced roughing from 
that due to lapse of time, but the people in whose disinterest the 
wire-brushing is done are of that sort whom the poet had in his 
mind when, in an age before ‘ faking ’ w T as much practised in 
furniture -making, he declared that ‘ a little learning is a dangerous 
thing.’ It is true he was speaking of literary learning in par- 
ticular, but his advice is good for any other kind. 

So, then, our nice, clean-cut gate-leg table, having had its 
surfaces tormented with stiff wires, is next cruelly chipped here 
and there, with knowing discrimination as to the likeliest places 
to be damaged in everyday use. Next, the chemical staining 
needful to give the colouring proper to oak which was new, let 
us say, in the days of Nell Gwynne must be very carefully applied, 
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with special attention to the joints, so that, should these become 
loose, no bit of light oak should stare one in the face. Then, 
when the stain is perfectly dry, some beeswax dissolved in 
turpentine, rubbed evenly over the whole table, will provide a 
finish highly attractive to the eye of the small collector whose 
knowledge, compared with his enthusiasm, is as * moonlight unto 
sunlight, or as water unto wine.’ % 

The making out of new wood of furniture produced specially 
for the antiquating process is, however, the crudest branch of the 
‘ antique ’ fabrication business. The next grade upwards is 
the making of cupboards, tables, settles, chairs, dressers and 
what-not out of ancient timbers taken from destroyed houses 
or barns and restored churches. At this moment, in several parts 
of England, you may see, if you are curious in such matters, huge 
piles of oak beams and struts and studs which, after several 
centuries of service in supporting the habitations or granaries 
of men or the roofs of churches, are shortly to serve, after being 
sawn up and otherwise worked upon, as component parts of all 
sorts of furniture purporting to belong to the time when the wood 
was newly seasoned. Yet another grade up, and we have the 
furniture which is more or less what it is declared and supposed 
to be — that is to say, a table may have half its top and three of 
its legs new, while the remaining leg and half-top are of the 
seventeenth century ; or, in a ‘ Cromwellian sideboard,’ one of 
the front legs and the carved £ frieze ’ below the top were almost 
certainly made about the middle of the seventeenth century. 

Then we have ‘ examples ’ which, while deceiving no one with 
much experience of old furniture, easily deceive persons who, 
while they can perhaps distinguish old wood and old carving 
from new, are not yet sufficiently appreciative of the phases and 
styles of construction and ornamentation. These ‘ examples ’ 
are the ‘ Court cupboards ’ and the ‘ Tudor sideboards ’ made up 
of doors, and sides, and legs and bars of several dates, the disjecta 
membra of many pieces that have long since fallen into ruin. 
The writer has in his possession a handsome mantelpiece-and- 
overmantel of carved oak which, from the other end of the room, 
might be regarded as Elizabethan, but which, as a fact, contains 
Flemish panels of about the year 1500, English panels of about a 
century later, English pilasters of the Stuart period, and some 
Georgian carved columns, the whole bound together by pieces 
of oak of early twentieth century working. Whether to let this 
newly-acquired ‘ example ’ remain intact or to use its panels 
apart from the rest is still an unsettled question. 

There is a stock jest about the man who, when asked by a 
doctor what he did for a living, replied that he was a ‘ worm-hole 
maker.’ The artificial worm-hole is so readily detected by any 
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kind of expert that it is now usually regarded as too dangerous 
to be worth boring. There are much safer ways of producing 
the signs of antiquity in wood, and without that suggestion of 
rottenness which the worm-hole naturally offers. Not only are 
new pieces made into ‘ old,’ but genuinely old pieces are made 
‘ older.’ I will give one typical instance. A friend of mine, 
who knows a good deal about good furniture, was visiting the 
premises of a prosperous country dealer who, as a relaxation 
from business, amused himself by keeping rabbits. As a residence 
the little animals were making use of a carven coffer, after regard- 
ing which for a few moments the visitor remarked : ‘You know 
more about such things than I do, but, unless I am strangely 
mistaken, that is an original sixteenth century coffer. How can 
you put it to such a use ? ’ ‘It will be fifteenth century when the 
rabbits have finished with it,’ was the cool reply. 

In a large country house not more than a hundred miles from 
the Marble Arch there has been for many years, except for a 
fortnight’s interval, a piece of old carved furniture of exceptional 
quality which may be called a small cupboard. Some years ago 
repairs were needed to the oak panelling or parquet flooring of 
the room where this cupboard stands, and a craftsman of known 
ability was called in to put things right. Left alone at his work, 
his eye chanced to fall on the beautiful little cupboard, and, 
examining it with expert attention, he noticed that a corner-piece 
of the carved ornamentation was loose. He carefully pulled this 
piece off and put it in his pocket. During the morning the owmer 
of the house came to see how the craftsman was getting on. 
After some interchange of remarks the man drew his employer’s 
attention to the fact that a piece of the carving on the little 
cupboard was missing. The employer was surprised to see that 
this was so, but at once attributed the defect to the carelessness 
of servants, and asked the craftsman whether he could get a 
new corner-piece made and coloured to match the corresponding 
corner. The man said he could get it done, though of course 
it would be difficult to obtain carving quite as good as the original 
work. When he left the house, he took the cupboard away to 
be repaired, and in a fortnight’s time brought it back again with 
the defect so perfectly rectified that the owner was delighted, 
declaring that he could not discover any sign of modern workman- 
ship whatever. The fact was that the original corner had been 
restored to its place. But, in the time passed away from its old 
home, casts of every part of the cupboard had been taken, and 
in various houses in different parts of the country there are to-day 
people who are the happier in possessing beautiful ‘ antique ’ 
cupboards which, but for the inspiration of that inspired crafts- 
man, they would never have been able to buy. 
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A collector of old furniture whom I once used frequently to 
see went the way of all flesh, collectors or otherwise, and, for the 
purposes of estate division, his treasures had to be dispersed. 
Among them was a seventeenth century piece of unusual design, 
which was bought at the sale by or for a brother collector. Later 
on, being offered rather a large sum for his purchase, he was 
induced to sell it to a dealer to whom, by request, he gave a 
receipt in which the character of the piece was clearly described. 
The buyer carried off his purchase, and turned it to such good 
business account that he sold several replicas of it, each at a 
larger price than he had given for the original piece, the receipt 
for which, being signed by the name of a well-known collector 
of great taste, in each case clinched the bargaining for what 
successive purchasers believed to be the original piece. As the 
replicas cost about a tenth of the price obtained and the dealer 
still had the model in his keeping, he may be said to have done 
very well for himself, and done his customers well at the same 
time. 

The use made of the original receipt in this case recalls 
another where a receipt was turned to even more ingenious 
account. A clever replica sold as an original to a connoisseur 
who had been caught napping, as, in such matters, even connois- 
seurs sometimes are, was speedily sent back by the purchaser, 
with an emphatic demand for the return of the considerable 
sum paid for it. The tradesman, while declaring his own belief 
in the genuine character of the piece, agreed, ‘ rather than there 
should be any unpleasantness with a customer, 5 to take it back 
and repay the money, stipulating, however, for a specific receipt. 
On the strength of this receipt not only this particular replica, 
but several others of the same article, have been since disposed 
of, the fact that they appear to have been purchased by the 
tradesman from a collector of known discrimination being again 
a large inducement to amateurs ! 

It is known to all but the veriest tyros in collecting old 
furniture that unscrupulous dealers, having cleared many farm- 
houses and cottages of original pieces — at prices which, seeming 
high to the ignorant sellers, are almost negligible when compared 
with those at which they change hands later — put sham or 
made-up ‘ antiques 5 in such denuded homesteads to be sold 
on commission at an agreed price. 

Wandering about the country in the neighbourhood of his 
home a certain man saw, through the open door of a cottage, 
an oak bench which appealed, even at several feet away, to his 
aesthetic taste. He entered, and delicately led the good woman 
of the house to admit that, in these hard times, she would like to 
find a purchaser for it. It passed such tests for antiquity as the 
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man possessed, and he bought it at what seemed a reasonable 
price for so old and handsome a thing. There was in the same 
room a dresser, also of apparent age, but the price at which the 
housewife would part with that family treasure was beyond the 
man’s pocket at the time and he carried off his new-bought 
bench only in his pony cart. It so happened that a friend of 
similar taste, to whom he showed his purchase a few days later, 
was in want of a dresser for the display of his pewter plates and 
dishes, and the two friends went together to the cottage. There 
was the dresser still in its place, but what were the feelings of 
both men when they saw that the bench also was there again ! 
The explanation is scarcely necessary. Some maker-faker of 
‘ antiques ’ kept the cottage supplied with a succession of replicas 
of some original dresser and bench, trusting partly to the impro- 
bability of a casual purchaser revisiting the place, and still more 
to the fact that, no guarantee being given by the cottagers, the 
law had no terrors in store for the deceivers, prime or secondary. 

Here is another case in which the visit of a friend led to the 
shattering of a fond belief in the genuine character of a sham 
‘ antique.’ It was a fine piece, and externally as perfect a bit of 
4 seventeenth century ’ work as could be produced to-day. The 
friend, examining the inside in a sufficient light, quietly asked the 
owner if he could remember how long circular saws had been 
invented ? The reply, in a slightly startled tone, was, ‘ Not more 
than a century, I should think ; why ? ’ £ Well, look here ! ’ And 
a series of curves, obviously scratched on the surface by an over- 
bent tooth in a circular saw, were offered for examination. Many 
such true tales could be told, but there is no need to multiply 
examples any further on this occasion. 

I will conclude with two bits of advice which may save the 
amateur from some disappointments. The first is, that English 
furniture of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is not very 
likely to depend for its stability on glue and nails, and the 
second is that to make furniture at once strong and beautiful 
costs a good deal of money in these times, however ancient the 
style and the models may be. The finest pieces of 4 fake ’ are 
too expensive for any but the rich to buy, and it is over pieces for 
which something under 30 1. is asked that the buyer who pays no 
super -tax must be most wary. 


W. H. Helm. 
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THE FIRST CONQUEST OF PALESTINE 

At the beginning of 1918 a number of us, who were on our way to 
rejoin our divisions in Palestine, were held up, owing to a break- 
down of the railway, for over a fortnight at No. 2 Base Depot, 
Kantara. As a general lack of funds and the obduracy of the 
field cashier prevented more than an occasional visit to Port Said 
or Ismailia, time hung very heavily on our hands. In the course 
of a diligent search for ‘ literature,’ a copy of Dean Stanley’s 
Sinai and Palestine was unearthed. The charm and interest of a 
work, which dealt so intimately with the country in which wo 
were destined to spend the next few months, could not fail to attract- 
the more studiously inclined among us. The magnificent passage 
which describes Joshua’s triumph at Gibeon invited comparison 
between ancient warfare and the campaign in which we hoped to 
take part shortly ; and I conceived the idea of taking the Book of 
Joshua and following out step by step his operations, with the help 
of Dean Stanley’s book and an excellent map which hung in our 
mess. The rough notes which were the result of these studies 
were published in the Egyptian Gazette. Since then the advent of 
peace has given me an opportunity for verifying and correcting 
the conclusions arrived at while I was still at Kantara, and the 
following essay is the result. 

The Book of Joshua constitutes the earliest account that we 
have of a great campaign directed by a military genius of the first 
order. A critical study, therefore, of the events which led to the 
first conquest of Palestine may not only interest those who have 
themselves fought in that country, but all to whom the study of 
the great deeds of the men of the past is a constant source of 
pleasure. An examination of the question of authorship or date 
of our original authority or an ethnological discussion of the races 
of the Old Testament is out of place in an essay of this description. 
The narrative of the events as found in the Bible has been closely 
followed, and an attempt has been made to analyse them and 
deduce the reasons for the decisions taken. 

After the hurried flight from Egypt the choice of two routes 
lay before Moses and the Israelite leaders. The first was the old 
trade route along the Mediterranean coast, which has been used 
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by nearly all the great conquerors of history including the 
Assyrians under Assurbanipal, the Babylonians under Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the Persians of Cambyses and Artaxerxes Ochus, Alex- 
ander’s Macedonians, Napoleon’s Republicans, and last of all by 
the British Expeditionary Force in Egypt. The geographical 
advantages of such a route are obvious. There were, however, at 
the time of the Exodus serious disadvantages which influenced 
Moses very largely in making his decision. It was guarded by the 
great Egyptian fortress of Pelusium, which held out so long against 
Sennacherib, and which might prove a fatal obstacle to a flying 
host which feared pursuit. After this obstacle, there remained the 
waterless, sandy desert to be crossed. On reaching the plain of 
the Philistines, the Shephelah, the strong city of Gaza barred the 
way, to say nothing of the other four burghs of the Philistines and 
the fenced cities of the plain of Sharon. Apart from the fortresses, 
the Canaanites would have been able to use their war -chariots in 
the plains, and to these the Israelites could offer no effective reply. 
Lastly, the western passes into Palestine remained to be negotiated, 
and these passes have only once been successfully forced against 
opposition in the course of history, by the British troops in 1917. 
In fact, the passes of Bethhoron and Repliaim have witnessed 
some of the greatest victories in Hebrew history, that of Judas 
Maccabeus ^ver the Macedonians of Syria, that of David over the 
Philistines, and, during the last days of the Jewish independence, 
the defeat of the Roman Cestius. Even the British Army was 
held up for several days before the position of El Jib (Gibeon) by 
the Turkish reinforcements and some rallied fugitives, and in the 
end the British commander was compelled to bring up the 60th 
Division by forced marches. His success was probably due to the 
fact that the Turks had already suffered a decisive defeat in the 
plain. 

Apart from strategic reasons, we are told (Exodus xiii. 17) that 
“God led them not through the way of the land of the Philistines, 
although that was near ; for God said, Lest peradventure the 
people repent when they see war, and they return to Egypt.’ In 
other words, it was quite impossible to expect the martial qualities 
required for such an enterprise from a rabble born in slavery and 
only just freed from bondage. The approach of Pharaoh’s army 
threw the Israelites into such a panic that a mutiny, followed by 
an abject surrender to the Egyptians, nearly occurred then and 
there. Fortunately, natural phenomena and miracles intervened 
to save the fugitives, and Moses succeeded in piloting them to 
Sinai without further danger from the Egyptians. We need only 
note one incident on the journey to Sinai. Some Amalekites, wild 
Bedouin raiders of the desert, appeared and Moses called on 
Joshua, now mentioned for the first time, to choose men and drive 
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them off. This was the future conqueror’s first success. During 
the stay at Sinai and the subsequent wanderings to Kadesh, which 
lies between the head of the gulf of Akaba and the Dead Sea, the 
law was given and the disorderly rabble moulded into the nation 
which was to exercise such a great influence on the course of 
history ; and it was at Kadesh the Israelite leaders began to plan 
the conquest of the promised land. The near prospect ot military 
operations naturally brought the fighting men into prominence. 

We have hitherto had but very few mentions in the Bible of 
Joshua, the son of Nun, but even these are sufficient to give us a 
glimpse of his character and of his early career. We have already 
seen him chosen by Moses to command in the first military enter- 
prise the Israelites had to undertake. Later on, Moses took with 
him up Mount Sinai ‘ his minister Joshua ’ (Exodus xxiv. 13), and, 
on coming down, Joshua was the first to hear the ‘ noise of war ’ 
in the camp of Israel, which he subsequently describes as * not the 
voice of them that shout for mastery, neither is it the voice of 
them that cry for being overcome : but the noise of them that 
sing ’ (Exodus xxxii. 18). His active service experience, possibly 
with the Egyptians, must have been considerable to enable him 
to distinguish at a distance what the hubbub meant. When 
Moses faced the mutineers (Exodus xxxiii. 12) ‘ his servant Joshua, 
a young man,’ was the only one who was left on guard in the 
Tabernacle. When the elders Eldad and Redad prophesied, 
Joshua thought they were encroaching on his leader’s prerogative 
and Moses had to restrain his zealous follower (Numbers xi. 28). 
By the time the halt at Kadesh took place, Joshua was already 
recognised as the soldier of his nation, and the passages just 
referred to show us that he had long been one of Moses’ household, 
and that Moses regarded him as his chief associate and right-hand 
man. From Moses, with whose plans and intentions he must have 
been fully cognisant, he must have learned statecraft and that 
fervent devotion to the God of Israel of which he gave such signal 
proof later on and which carried him and his people through all 
difficulties. His position in the great Lawgiver’s household also 
kept him free from all the entanglements of intertribal rivalry, in 
which he would have been involved had he been merely one of the 
princes of Ephraim, and enabled him to adopt a broad, national 
standpoint in all that followed. 

As a first step towards invasion an exploring party was sent 
out, of whom Joshua was one. The future conqueror thus had 
an opportunity of gaining first-hand knowledge of the country and 
its inhabitants, which must have been invaluable to him. 

The Jordan and the Dead Sea divided Palestine longitudinally 
into two portions. West of Jordan, the country near the sea 
consisted of the plains of Shephelah and Sharon. Towards the 
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interior the land became more hilly, culminating in the highlands 
of what became later Judaea, before falling again to the Jordan 
valley. Towards the north the hills were less rugged and the 
valleys broader, until the plain of Esdraelon was reached. Beyond 
that plain the country became mountainous once more. The hill 
ranges, on the whole, ran from east to west, forming a series of 
defensible positions against an enemy advancing from the south. 
East of Jordan the country, though mountainous, was well watered 
by two rivers, the Jabbok on the north, flowing into the Jordan, 
and the Arnon on the south, flowing into the Dead Sea. On the 
east lay the desert. 

There is considerable difficulty in understanding the political 
conditions of the country, as the names of * Canaanites, Hittites 
and Amorites ’ are often used to denote the whole of the inhabi- 
tants of Palestine, and it is almost impossible to fix the boundaries 
of the various tribes. One may say, however, with a certain 
degree of confidence, that a confederation of Amorites pre- 
dominated in the southern highlands, another strong confedera- 
tion, probably of Hittites, the north, the Philistines the Shephelah, 
and the Canaanites the plains of Sharon and Esdraelon. There 
were, in addition, minor tribes, like the Hivitcs in the centre and 
also in Mount Lebanon, and the Jebusites of Jerusalem. 

One very important fact cannot have escaped Joshua’s eye. 
The central massif of the country, to which all the chief passes 
from the west and from the east lead, viz., the mountainous region 
of Nebi Samwil and El Jib, which was then known as Gibeon, was 
held by neither Hittite nor Amorite, but by an isolated Hivite 
tribe, which probably feared both its powerful neighbours and was 
therefore likely to prove disaffected. How far this knowledge 
influenced the decision taken by the Israelite leaders to invade 
Palestine from the east we cannot tell in the absence of definite 
information. 

East of the Jordan there were the Amorite kingdom of Heshbon 
and the kingdom of Og the Giant, who is often also called an 
Amorite. The Amorites of King Sihon of Heshbon had lately 
broken into the country of the Moabites, between the Jabbok and 
the Arnon, and driven them over the Arnon. ‘ There is a fire gone 
out of Heshbon, a flame from the city of Sihon : it hath consumed 
Ar of Moab, and the lords of the high places of Arnon. Woe to 
thee, Moab ! thou art undone, O people of Chemosh.’ Support, 
or at least neutrality, might therefore be expected from Moab. 
Further north, beyond the Jabbok, the Ammonites, like the 
Moabites a tribe kin to Israel, had a feud with Og, and therefore 
were potential allies. 

An invasion by way of Philistia was undesirable for the reasons 
already stated. An attaque brusquee against the southern high- 
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lands, which Caleb of the tribe of J udah, one of the scouting party, 
suggested, might have met with success, but, as already explained, 
the ground offered a series of admirable positions for rearguard 
actions. The enemy would have been able to retire towards his 
allies and concentrate at leisure his whole force for the decisive 
battle, while the invader would have been compelled to advance 
against a defence which stiffened with every step forward, while 
his own communications grew longer and therefore more exposed 
to the Amalekite raiders from the desert. He would have been 
compelled to leave detachments behind, and his army would 
therefore have grown weaker and weaker. 

The third possibility was to advance by the east side of the 
Dead Sea, roughly, along the track of the modern railway line. 
It is true that the unfriendly attitude of Edom necessitated a long 
detour to the south, round Mount Seir (now Shur), but this line of 
advance offered nevertheless great strategic advantages. In the 
first place, a rapid advance might enable the invader to overwhelm 
the Amorites east of the Jordan before their allies from Palestine 
proper could come to their help. In this operation, the help, or 
at any rate the neutrality, of the Moabites and Ammonites could 
be reckoned on, and the conquered territory would form an 
excellent base for further operations. After crossing the Jordan, 
the eastern passes would have to be forced, but these, though very 
rugged, are more difficult to defend than Betlihoron or Rephaim, 
as repeated successful invasions have proved. Further, an advance 
from this direction struck at the point of junction between the 
Northern and Southern confederacies. The two sections of the 
enemy would have to fight on a front parallel to their divergent 
lines of communication, and a success for Joshua meant the 
separation of their forces and their defeat in detail. The situation, 
in fact, is similar in certain respects to that which confronted 
Napoleon in 1815, and there is little doubt that the choice of this 
route, which was made eventually, was due to the influence of the 
future leader, who had explored the ground in person. 

Other events, however, intervened before this decision could 
be given effect to. The remainder of the scouts told terrible 
tales of giants and fenced cities, which so frightened the people 
that a tumult took place. Moses and Aaron were powerless, and 
Caleb and Joshua were almost stoned for having tried to instil 
a little manliness into the mob. With such material nothing 
could be done, and the leaders decided to give up all idea of 
invasion and to continue the wanderings until the slave-born 
generation had died out and a fresh, free-born, virile race had 
grown up, that served Jehovah and lusted not after the fleshpots 
of Egypt. 

It was quite sufficient that the leaders should take a decision 
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for the Israelites, in their perverse state of mind, to wish the 
contrary. A disorderly rabble chose to make an attack, against 
orders, on the southernmost Amorites (Deuteronomy i. 44). 
They found the enemy with some Amalekite auxiliaries strongly 
posted at Hormah, and were soundly beaten. The pursuing 
Amalekite horsemen completed the rout, and destroyed what 
remained! of the morale of the Hebrews. This disaster fully 
confirmed the leaders’ opinion of the worthlessness of the Israelite 
army. 

Thirty-eight years the host wandered between Kadesh and 
the Red Sea, till Aaron and all the old generation had perished, 
except Joshua, Caleb, and Moses himself, and the new generation 
of hardy desert warriors had grown up, who knew no fear, who 
could endure want and privation and who knew the meaning of 
discipline. The change in the morale of the people can be gauged 
from the following incident. A raid by the self-same Amorites 
who had sent their fathers flying down from Hormah provoked 
a punitive expedition which was completely successful, and the 
word Hormah (utter destruction) acquired a new meaning for 
Israel. The time for action was indeed drawing near. The 
Lord said * Ye have compassed this mountain long enough : turn 
you northward,’ and the march for the Jordan was begun. Edom 
refused the army a passage through its territory, and this necessi- 
tated a long detour , as a policy of hacking one’s way through 
would probably have meant serious losses and might possibly 
have wrecked the whole enterprise. 

Joshua was already 85 years old, but still in the full vigour 
of his powers. He had succeeded in forming an efficient army, 
properly subdivided under subordinate officers and subject to 
sound regulations for the march and for war. The vanguard, 
consisting of a group of three tribes under the leadership of the 
tribe of Judah, was commanded by Caleb. He also was over 80 
years old. Then followed another group under the leadership 
of the tribe of Reuben. Then came the flower of the army, 
Joshua’s own tribe of Ephraim, its brother tribe Manasseh, and 
Benjamin, and in the rear came the tribes which settled in the 
north, under the leadership of the tribe of Dan. The rallying point 
for the whole people was the Ark. In the Book of Deuteronomy 
we find a whole series of regulations concerning discipline and 
sanitation, which testify to an efficient organisation. Of special 
interest are the regulations that the priests should come and stir 
up the religious enthusiasm of the soldiers before battle, and that 
the captains of hundreds and thousands should weed out all who 
were likely to prove half-hearted. Only A1 men were chosen 
for a fight. 

The first operation was the destruction of Sihon and Og. 

3 Y 2 
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Had the enemy been properly led, Joshua’s task would have been 
a very difficult one. The most obvious course would have been 
to unite all the forces of Palestine with those of Sihon and Og, and 
to fight on the borders of the desert, where a defeat, or even a 
drawn battle, would have meant destruction for the Israelites, 
who had the desert behind them. The nations west of Jordan, 
however, did not stir ; Og remained quiescent north of the'Jabbok, 
and Sihon was left to face the danger alone. He went out to 
meet the Israelites on his frontiers, but was overwhelmed and 
slain at Jahaz. Og now paid the penalty for his lethargy. He 
was assailed by the Israelites, reinforced by their Ammonite 
kinsmen, at Edrei, and destroyed. By these two victories the 
Israelites had accounted for a considerable fraction of their 
enemies and conquered a well-watered territory which could 
serve them as a base and leaping-off ground for their attack on 
Palestine proper. Still more important was the great increase 
in the morale of the army. 

The conquest of land suitable for settlement, and contact 
with the inhabitants of Palestine, gave rise to fresh difficulties. 
The practice of religious prostitution was very prevalent in the 
East in ancient times, when a definite code of morals had not yet 
been set up ; and this practice with its abominations proved to 
be the worst danger that the Israelites had to face for several 
centuries. Their desert life had made them hardy and fit, and the 
new danger threatened to undermine their physique. If they failed 
to keep themselves pure from contamination, they were bound 
to deteriorate physically and morally, and finally perish, like all 
the other Eastern nations of antiquity. The danger was all the 
greater because the practice wore the mask of religious worship. 

The only way of safeguarding the nation was to make con- 
tamination a criminal and religious offence. The existence of 
Israel as a nation was bound up with the pure worship of Jehovah. 
They were the chosen people, the children of the promise, selected 
above all nations, as their circumcision testified. All contamina- 
tion with the worship of idols, all falling away signified revolt 
from Jehovah and was punishable by very unpleasant forms of 
death. How real was this physical and moral danger is shown 
by the fact that a definite plot to seduce Israel from its God and 
its ideals was concocted at the suggestion of Balaam, the Midianite 
prophet, by the King of Moab and the princes of the desert 
Midianites, who could not but look with alarm on this new people 
lately arrived in their midst. This explains the extremely drastic 
measures taken by Moses and Joshua to prevent their people 
‘ a- whoring after idols; and other abominations.’ The danger 
was averted by the extermination of the weak brethren who had 
sinned, and Balaam was slain, 
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This was not all, however. An internal danger, as well as an 
external one, had to be faced. The Reubenites and Gadites, 
whose inheritance consisted of the lands of Sihon and Og, showed 
themselves very reluctant to cross the Jordan and take their 
share in the conquest of Palestine proper. Such selfishness and 
faintheartedness could not be tolerated, especially as such a 
feeling, if allowed to spread, might cause the disruption of the 
nation. Moses eventually agreed to allow the women and 
children to stay behind, provided that the fighting men crossed 
with the main army. 

As a set-off to this lack of public spirit, the Manassites carried 
out under their own tribal leaders Machir and Jair a very success- 
ful expedition, which completed the conquest of the territory 
east of Jordan. In order to chastise the Midianites, and to give 
the army some more active service experience, an expedition 
10,000 strong was sent against the Midianites, which successfully 
accomplished its object and returned loaded with spoil. Looting, 
however, found little favour in Joshua’s eyes. It led to quarrelling, 
and the plunder encumbered an army engaged o.n such a great 
enterprise. Strict orders were therefore issued that all spoil 
belonging to the polluted nations was to be destroyed, and only 
objects which could pass through fire were to be kept for the 
Treasury. No doubt sanitary reasons also influenced Joshua 
when he issued these regulations. A proof of the organisation 
which now existed is found in the following passage. On the 
return of the expeditionary force ‘ the officers which were over 
thousands of the hosts, the captains of thousands, and captains 
of hundreds, came near unto Moses : And they said unto Moses, 
Thy servants have taken the sum of the men of war which are 
under our charge, and there lacketh not one man of us.’ Parade 
states evidently were already in use, and it was during this stay 
east of Jordan that the people were numbered and full stock 
taken of the fighting men available for the great enterprise. 

It is now that the great statesman and lawgiver, Moses, who 
was 120 years old, laid down his office. The lawless rabble he had 
brought out of Egypt was a strong, young nation. A younger 
hand was needed to lead it, and a successor brought up in his 
traditions, who had proved his worth while the elder leader’s 
guidance and advice were still available, was ready. The founder 
of the nation had done his work, the task of the soldier had already 
begun. Moses lived long enough to view from afar the land he 
was destined never to enter, and the leadership passed from him 
to Joshua, the son of Nun, of the tribe of Ephraim. 

Joshua was ready. His army was concentrated within striking 
distance of an unprepared and divided enemy. In order to take 
full advantage of his position, he decided to strike up the passes 
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which led to Bethel in the north, Gibeon in the centre, and Jeru- 
salem in the south. These, however, were guarded by the 
fortresses of Jericho and Ai. Joshua sent out two spies to obtain 
information which would enable him to act, and, in the meantime, 
gave orders for all preparations to be made to move in three days’ 
time. To show how different was the spirit that animated the 
army now to that which was shown at Hormah thirty-eight years 
previously it is enough to quote the words with which the 
Reubenite and Gadite warriors, who were to cross with the rest 
of the people, received Joshua’s orders. ‘ All that thou com- 
mandest us we will do, and whithersoever thou sendest us, we will 
go. According as we hearkened unto Moses in all things, so will we 
hearken unto thee. . . . Whosoever he be that doth rebel against 
thy commandment, and will not hearken unto thy words in all 
that thou commandest him, he shall be put to death : only be 
strong and of a good courage.’ 

The spies succeeded in their mission and brought back much 
valuable information. Joshua’s exclamation at the news clearly 
shows what he considered the most important portion of their 
report. ‘ Truly the Lord hath delivered into our hands all the 
land ; for even all the inhabitants of the country do faint because 
of us.’ Then, as now, morale came first. Next morning the 
Jordan was crossed, the first camp in Palestine proper formed 
at Gilgal, and Jericho blockaded. 

The first act of the Israelites after the crossing was of a religious 
nature. The old circumcised generation had died out ; the new 
people who had grown up in the desert now performed the rite 
which vowed them to the service of Jehovah and symbolised their 
selection from all other nations. Once again both sanitary and 
religious reasons influenced Joshua. He is, of course, open to 
criticism for disabling his army at this particular moment, for the 
ceremony could have been performed before the crossing. He was 
not, however, in a hurry. No active operations were needed to 
secure his base at Gilgal or to maintain the blockade of Jericho. 
Moreover, he was fully aware of the difficulties he would have to 
meet once he became entangled in the hills ; and he probably 
hoped that by threatening Jericho he would induce the Amorites 
to offer battle in the valley of the Jordan. At any rate, the enemy 
did nothing, and Jericho was captured after a seven days’ siege, 
possibly by mining operations. It seems fruitless to try to find 
out what really did happen at the crossing of the Jordan and at 
the fall of Jericho, and it really does not matter, from the military 
point of view, whether miracles did or did not occur. 

The next move was to capture the other fortress, Ai. Scouts 
were sent forward who reported that 3000 men would suffice to 
take it. This detachment, however, when attacked by a sally 
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of the defenders, fell into a panic and fled, losing thirty-six men, 
and ‘ the hearts of the people melted and became as water.’ This 
check, so similar to that at Hormah, evidently had a profound 
moral effect, and Joshua set out at once to repair the mischief. 
He had become aware of a gross breach of discipline in the army ; 
Achan, one of his followers, had secreted some plunder from 
Jericho, contrary to orders. The disaster was attributed to this 
disobedience to Jehovah, and the culprit was tried and stoned to 
death. Discipline being re-established, Joshua proceeded to 
restore the morale of his army by a success. 

No risks were taken this time. The whole army, not a mere 
detachment, moved out and Joshua himself was in command. 
The Hebrew general knew that the enemy’s morale must be very* 
high after his victory, and his dispositions were calculated to derive 
the fullest advantage for himself from this fact. A body of men, 
variously stated as 5000 and 30,000 strong, was sent by night to 
lie in ambush to the west of Ai. Joshua himself numbered the 
people and led the main body to the hills opposite the town on the 
north side of the valley. At daybreak the main army advanced, 
but, on nearing the enemy, who were drawn up in front of the city, 
recoiled in feigned flight. The men of Ai, who had been re- 
inforced from Bethel, the stronghold at the head of the valley, 
pressed on in pursuit, imagining that this battle would be a 
repetition of the previous one. Joshua and his elders were posted 
on an eminence in full view both of the main body and of the 
ambush, whence he could direct operations without being involved 
in the fighting. When he judged that the men of Ai had been 
drawn sufficiently far from the town, he gave the signal by lifting 
up his spear. The ambush rushed the feebly guarded town, set it 
on fire and charged the enemy in the rear, while the main host 
turned on its pursuers. The victory was complete. The inhabi- 
tants were put to death and the King hanged, but in order, no 
doubt, to avoid a repetition of the incident of Achan, the army 
was allowed to keep the booty this time. Once more Joshua 
showed the soundness of his views by abolishing a regulation which 
was likely to become a dead letter and thus bring discipline into 
contempt. 

After the battle the people were led to Mounts Gerizim and 
Ebal, and went through a solemn ceremony, which had been 
prescribed by Moses. The place was hallowed by Israelite tradi- 
tion ; and the reading of the law of Jehovah at that spot was 
calculated to stir the religious enthusiasm of the army to the 
uttermost and to complete the restoration of its morale after the 
regrettable incident of the first battle of Ai. 

These delays on the part of Joshua at Gilgal, when the people 
were circumcised, and now at Gerizim, may appear ill-timed, if not 
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dangerous, and they ma^ appear difficult to understand, in view 
of the swiftness of his later decisions and of the rapidity with 
which he carried them out. Knowing the unstable, excitable 
character of his people, Joshua was undoubtedly playing for 
moral effect. There is, in addition, reason to believe that he was 
deliberately holding his hand in order to allow political events to 
develop, which promised great advantages. 

The victory of Ai had a result the importance of which it is 
difficult to underrate. It seemed very probable that Joshua’s 
next move would be to attack Gibeon, whose territory lay at the 
summit of the passes which the fall of Jericho and Ai had laid 
open. The Hivites who held Gibeon were, as already explained, 
an isolated tribe among powerful neighbours ; they probably 
felt that these neighbours would leave them in the lurch, if it were 
to their advantage to do so, and they therefore decided to make 
friends with the Israelites and avoid extermination. Joshua 
must have rejoiced indeed on the arrival of their envoys. His 
terms were hard, they meant slavery, but they guaranteed safety 
of life and property to the Hivites. By this defection unopposed 
access into the heart of the country was gained and communi- 
cations between the two enemy confederations were severed. 
Possibly Joshua was tricked into the treaty ; possibly the story of 
the trick was circulated in order to explain to the people, who 
‘ murmured against the princes,* why in this particular instance 
Jehovah’s command to exterminate all the inhabitants was not 
to be carried out ; it does not really matter. The advantages 
of abiding by the terms arranged were so great that Joshua would 
not hear of repudiating them, for he was now able to act on 
interior lines against a divided enemy. The army moved up to 
Gibeon, probably on a reconnaissance in force, received the 
surrender of the Hivites, and then returned to Gilgal. No 
garrison was left, as far as we know. 

This defection was a terrible blow for the enemy. Apart 
from the fact that their country now lay open, the north was 
cut off from the south, the rot had begun, and no one knew 
how far it would spread. Immediate action was imperative. 
The five kings of the Amorites gathered their forces and laid siege 
to Gibeon, in order to make an example of it, without waiting 
for the northern army. The Gibeonites, hard pressed, sent an 
urgent message to Joshua at Gilgal. The Israelite general 
realised that his great opportunity had come and that the enemy 
had at last been forced to come into the open and offer battle 
in an unfavourable position. All night long the ‘ mighty men of 
valour ’ and the mam host streamed up the pass. The journey, 
which had previously taken three days, was now accomplished 
in one night; and at dawn Joshua fell like a thunderbolt on the 
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surprised foe in his leaguer. There cannot have been much 
resistance, as, otherwise, the day had been too short for the 
events that took place. The direction of the attack compelled 
the* enemy to fly away from his base. The pursuit swept up to 
the summit of Bethhoron and down to the Shephelah. The solar 
eclipse which occurred, and Joshua’s command to the sun to 
stop, which made him appear gifted witli supernatural powers 
to his army, spurred the soldiers to the greatest efforts. The 
fleeing enemy was shattered by a landslide, but the pursuit ceased 
not : the five kings were caught up, but Joshua was too great a 
soldier to allow even this great prize to divert him from his true 
objective, the defeated army. The mouth of the cave in which 
the kings had taken refuge was blocked with large stones and 
guards set over it, but the army was ordered to ‘ pursue after 
your enemies ; suffer them not to enter into their cities.’ The 
slaughter was great, and only a remnant escaped, as the direction 
of the flight had enabled Joshua to cut the fugitives off from their 
homes in the hills. The last acts of that wonderful day were the 
storming of the town of Makkedah in the plain and the execution 
of the five kings. 

The victory was followed up immediately by the conquest of 
the south. We have two accounts of it, which agree in the main 
features, except that in the Book of Joshua the operation is 
ascribed to the whole army under the commander-in-chief, and in 
the Book of Judges to the tribe of Judah under Caleb. What 
probably happened was that Joshua kept his main army in hand 
at Gilgal to watch events in the north and allowed Caleb, with the 
tribes of Judah and Simeon, to reduce the southern highlands. 

News came not long after that the northern kings, under Jabin 
of Hazor, were mustering their forces. Joshua again decided to 
strike first. Of this campaign, and of the battle that decided it, 
we are told very little beyond the fact that the order was given to 
burn the chariots and hough the horses of the Canaanites. These 
instruments of war were always a terror to the Israelites, who were 
infantry and therefore clung to the hills, where war chariots could 
not be used. Joshua’s movements were again too swift for the 
enemy. He ‘ and all the people of war with him came against 
them suddenly ; and they fell upon them.’ The chariots appa- 
rently never came into action at all and were burnt. The enemy 
was scattered in all directions. Again there was a fierce pursuit, 
followed by the destruction of all the open towns and the death 
of the defeated kings. Of the fortresses, however, only Hazor, 
the capital of Jabin, was taken. On the whole, the victory was 
far less decisive than Gibeon and the results less far-reaching. 

Active operations were now over. The conquest was by no 
means complete, as many years of petty war were required before 
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the various tribes conquered their inheritance, and even then 
many of the towns of the original inhabitants remained untouched, 
but the back of the work was broken. The subsequent military 
operations are both unimportant and uninteresting, and it is 
unlikely that Joshua did anything beyond exercising a general 
control. The land was divided up and the tribes dismissed to their 
territories. The aged general retired to the estate his ^grateful 
followers had given him in Mount Ephraim and died peacefully 
after many years, aged 110. 

There are few characters in history more attractive than that 
of the old Israelite hero. We know very little of him, but all that 
little is good. Ho never worked for himself, nor claimed any 
reward ; all his successes were always ascribed to ‘ your God which 
is among you,’ and never to himself. Joshua’s devotion to Moses 
and to the God of Israel has already been commented on ; 
no less great was his devotion to his people. A most pleasing 
trait is the fatherly, sympathetic way in which he speaks to his 
errant follower Achan, though discipline and obedience to Jehovah 
were enforced pitilessly. Such a chief must have been very much 
loved. No less pleasing is the tactful, half-humorous reply to the 
house of Joseph’s demand for a greater lot : ‘ Thou art a great 
people, and hast great power. Thou shalt not have one lot only : 
but the mountain shall be thine ; for it is a wood, and thou shalt 
cut it down : and the outgoings of it shall be thine : for thou shalt 
drive out the Canaanites.’ In other words : c If you want a 
greater reward, earn it.’ 

It is, however, as a great soldier that Joshua will be remem- 
bered for all time. Every word or deed that has come down to 
us bespeaks the born leader. As a strategist he ranks among the 
highest. His choice of the route placed the enemy strategically 
at a disadvantage, for from the country east of Jordan he could 
attack whatever point he chose from Esdraelon to Jerusalem, 
and a victory must inevitably result in the separation of his two 
chief enemies and their defeat in detail, while a check only meant 
a retirement to his base, pour mieux sauter. Very noticeable is 
the care with which he reconnoitred the ground over which he had 
to operate. Twice he went to see for himself, and on the other 
two occasions, we are told, he sent scouts. The attack on Ai by 
a small detachment was a tactical error based on faulty informa- 
tion, and never again do we find Joshua fighting by small packets. 
The second battle of Ai gave proof of his ability to read the mind 
of the enemy, and if we knew more about Joshua’s intentions 
before the battle of Gibeon we should probably find that he had 
deliberately left Gibeon ungarrisoned in order to induce the 
Amorites to concentrate and risk a battle in a thoroughly unfavour- 
able position. To await his onset in their lines was, of course, 
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folly, but apart from this, the excellence of Joshua’s initial dis- 
position and the skilful advantage, which he took of the opening, 
which his statesmanship had given him, were mainly responsible 
for the greatness of his success. 

His actions are characterised by decision and great rapidity 
of movement ; he had evidently grasped the importance of 
fighting ^against time. It is, however, the care that he took to 
keep the morale of his men at a high level that stamps him more 
than anything else as a great genius, and it does not detract from 
his fame in any way that he learnt the secret thereof from Moses. 
It should not be forgotten that in Caleb he found a dour old 
fighter that would have rejoiced the heart of any commander-in- 
chief. ‘ Forty years old,’ said this prototype of Marshal Ney, 
when he received his special reward, Hebron, 4 was I when Moses 
the servant of the Lord sent me from Kadesh-barnea to espy out 
the land . . . And now, behold, the Lord hath kept me alive . . . 
these forty and five years . . . and now, lo, I am this day four- 
score and five years old. As yet 1 am as strong this day as I was 
in the day that Moses sent me : as my strength was then, even 
so is my strength now, for war, both to go out, and to come in.’ 
Besides Caleb, several of the younger leaders, like Phineas the 
soldier-priest and the two Manassite chiefs, seem to have been 
capable of acting independently and winning successes, not to 
mention Caleb’s younger brother Othniel, the victor of Debir 
and the hero of the only romantic incident of the Conquest 
(Joshua xv. 16-17), who became later the first Judge. Like most 
great commanders, Joshua gathered a brilliant and efficient staff 
round him. 

Even after the army had been dismissed and the old chief 
had laid down his office, his influence over his people prevailed. 
To the end of his days he strove by example and advice to keep 
alive in the hearts of his people that pure faith in Jehovah which 
had carried him to victory and which formed the sheet-anchor of 
their salvation. 4 Israel served the Lord all the days of Joshua, 
and all the days of the elders that overlived Joshua,’ and the 
spirit, which their great soldier bequeathed them, helped them to 
surmount all trials as long as his memory remained fresh in their 
minds. 


F. R. Radice. 
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THE SPIRIT OF RUSSIA 


‘ Migration which is without a definite purpose, * migration due 
to the triumph cf hostile forces, hinders mental development and 
draws the individual from active to inactive life. With hatred 
in their hearts and with the constant desire of returning heme, 
those who forsake their country become demoralised. Hope acts 
as a hindrance both to compromise and to work ; bitterness is 
universal and acrimonious discussions circle for ever round the 
same questions, while memories of the past weigh the mind down 
with an inevitable and heavy burden.’ 

This judgment passed by Herzen on the widespread emigration 
of 1848, when emigres from France, Germany, and Italy crowded 
into Switzerland, may now be repeated. The Russian Revolution 
seems to stand out as the gravest event in the last years of tragedy. 
It matters little whether we regard it, as many do, as a renewal 
of the grim struggle between Ormuzd and Ahriman, or as the 
fulfilment of the prophecy of the arrival of Anti-Christ, or, lastly, 
as an effort on the part of revolutionary Marxists to apply Marxism 
to a people whose civilisation has hardly begun. The flow of 
emigration from Russia is tantamount to the migration of a whole 
civilisation. At the same time, the political divergences and 
economic distress of the emigres have had a tendency to conceal 
from the observer the inner meaning of what has happened. 
Wherever fate has brought a community of Russians together, 
whether it be in London, Paris, Prague, Sofia, Berlin or Con- 
stantinople, an attempt has been made to explain to the outer 
world the ordeal through which Russia and Russian thought have 
passed, but Western Europe, impatient of the interminable 
dissensions of the emigres , has neglected to look below the sur- 
face and follow the progress of their culture in evolution. 

Among the emigres there are first those who, holding tenets 
akin to those of Constantine Leontiev, the eminent retrograde 
censor of Moscow ( circa 1880), are disenchanted by the life of 
Western Europe and pray that Russia may be preserved from 
it. Prince N. S. Trubetskoy, the most prominent exponent of 
this view, courageously defends this line of thought, declaring 
that the Latin-German civilisation of the West intends nothing 
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less than to conquer the whole world for itself. He warns Russia 
against the spell which this lust of power exercises over so many 
distinguished minds. In his arguments he simply carries on the 
old struggle between Slavism and Westernism, a struggle which 
has raged in Russia since the days of Peter the Great. His chief 
antagonist, Professor P. N. Milyukov, on the other hand, sets 
out to pi*>ve that Russian Bolshevism is an international danger. 
Neither view, however, is acceptable to a majority of the emigres. 
Disillusioned by the attempt to introduce Western democratic 
institutions into Russia, and by the loss of their traditional faith 
in ‘ Holy Russia,’ a large number regard Slavism as well as 
Westernism as revolutionary doctrines. It would seem, there- 
fore, that Herzen was right when he said that misfortune and 
misery only produce intolerance, stubbornness, and irritation. 
For we see how the Russian emigres have split up into small 
circles where names are bandied about, hatreds are cherished, 
and principles are lost sight of. The whole question of Russia’s 
future is here involved. The elite of Russian thought have left 
the country, while the remnant at home is sunk in despair. 
There are, however, voices issuing out of the darkness which 
revive our hopes. 

The first is the voice of a prophet, Serge Bulgakov, the author 
of At the Feast of the Gods. Bulgakov, whose intellectual career is 
in itself a spiritual romance, entered public life in the early 
’nineties, when official Russia and its Church were under the 
guidance of the Procurator of the Holy Synod, that nineteenth 
century dominie C. Pobedonostsev. Alexander the Third had 
just died (1894). His successor Nicholas, a man of weak character, 
whose faith in the divine right of kings was shaken, was unable 
to cope with the approaching crisis. His petty reforms satisfied 
nobody and merely led to more trouble, while the inevitable 
reaction rallied to the ranks of the opposition all the young men 
who wanted to take part in the political life of their country. 
Bulgakov joined these, and, coming quickly to the front as an 
exponent of the philosophy of Marx, was hailed as the philosopher 
of the Social-Democratic Party. The study of the history of 
economic doctrines, however, soon raised doubts in his mind as 
to the value of Marx’s philosophic system. He turned his 
attention to the idealists of the nineteenth century, and from them 
he drew a new inspiration. From Marxism to Idealism (1903), 
the fruit of this re-investigation, brought about the conversion 
of many prominent Russian Marxists, but the Socialists who 
remained true to their Jewish master became bitter in their 
hostility. For a time, however, there was no open breach ; 
Bulgakov still remained their political ally. Differences were 
made a rupture by Bulgakov’s conversion to religion. In two 
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essays, the first an analysis of Feuerbach’s philosophy, and the 
second a study of Marx as a religious type, Bulgakov explained 
the conclusions to which criticism and reflection had brought 
him. He acknowledged that the true path to progress lay in 
Humanism, but the essential question to be answered was, Is it to 
be Humanism with Christ and in Christ’s name, or Humanism 
versus Christ in man’s own name ? Bulgakov’s choice was 
definite. The Humanism wherein he saw our hope was a distinc- 
tively Christian Humanism. 

The Russian Revolution of 1905 had ended in a fiasco. In 
the literary world this failure was followed by a diversified 
criticism which tried variously to explain the failure. The most 
striking and sensational of these attempts was a collection of 
essays published under the title of Vekhi (Sign Posts) (1909). 
The writers, of whom Bulgakov was one, indicted the whole class 
of the intelligentsia as lacking spirituality and idealism. Bulgakov 
finds the real cause of the failure of the Revolution in the atheism 
and religious nihilism of the intelligentsia, and in the consequent 
estrangement of the people from the educated bourgeoisie. The 
text of his appeal is 4 Seek humility, and return to Christ and 
orthodoxy.’ The mystical faith of Soloviev and Dostoievsky 
had laid hold of him, and he was kept from returning to the 
Church only by the spectacle of the Church’s subordination and 
subservience. For a time he retained his chair of economics. 
After the Bolshevik Revolution, however, when the Church became 
independent and spoke once more with a voice of its own, he 
summoned up courage and became a priest, thus identifying his 
fortunes with those of the Church. 

The title of his book At the Feast of the Gods is taken from a 
poem by Tyuchev which describes the feelings of Cicero when the 
Roman Republic was tottering to its fall. ‘ To witness a great 
historical event,’ said Tyuchev, ‘ is to be present at the feast of 
the Gods and to drink from the cup of immortality.’ The deeds 
of the Bolshevik Revolution might easily have shaken the faith 
of an older son of the Church or of a more ardent admirer of 
Russian history, but Bulgakov, though deeply moved by the 
horrors he had seen, remains true to his new-found religion. 
More than ever is he convinced that ‘ Christ is the ideal of the 
Russian people, and that none other is known to them.’ True, 
sin may overwhelm them. Then ‘ the ideal is forgotten and the 
people become brute beasts.’ Yet even then ‘ an infinite longing 
is apparent,’ and there is no trace of that self-reliance and 
self-satisfaction which characterise the petty bourgeois. 

To Bulgakov, as to so many other Russians, the soul of the 
people, even at its lowest, seems a larger, profounder, more vital 
thing than the conventional soul of the Westernised bourgeois. 
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There can be no doubt about it, the typical Russian bourgeois 
is a Westerner. Bulgakov admits that his own lack of acquaint- 
ance with the West keeps him from a complete understanding of 
Western life. Nevertheless, he feels sure that the social prin- 
ciples of the West cannot bring about the resurrection of a people. 
Political organisation and the distribution of wealth, however 
these be regulated, cannot of themselves solve the tragic riddle of 
a people in search of social justice. Russia still living and Christ 
still the Saviour — these are the cardinal centres of Bulgakov’s 
faith. ‘ Russian soil is still alive, and Christ is walking there as 
before, in the ragged garments of a slave ! The Russian soul will 
soon re-echo with this cry, and will fall at the feet of its Rabbi 
in ecstasy. There is nothing left but this hope and this faith. 
Russia will be saved ’ — the thought is characteristic of Russian 
popular piety — ‘ by the strength of Her who gav e Christ to the 
world.’ These fervent and mystical sentences recall the words of 
Soloviev : ‘ The idea of a nation is not what it thinks of itself in 
a definite historical period, but what God thinks of it in eternity.’ 

To discover the ethical meaning of contemporary events we 
must look at the matter sub specie ceternitatis. If we do not, we 
shall be at the mercy of mere incidents, and, having no Ariadne’s 
thread, will lose our way in a maze of mutually conflicting forces. 
We have an instance of this error in the spirited tragedy of one of 
the greatest of living Russian authors, Merejkovsky. But he also 
has turned his thoughts to religion. In his 14th of December , 
which he wrote in Russia in 1918, there are clear indications of 
this. Even the style of the book, with its short and equally- 
balanced sentences, is borrowed from the language of religion. 
In this novel Merejkovsky describes the first clash between the 
autocratic tradition of Russia and the revolutionary ideas inspired 
by the West — the clash which led to the revolt of several Guard 
Regiments in Petrograd on December 14, 1825. The revolt was 
limited, and had none of the destructiveness which had marked 
the rebellions in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries under 
Stenka Razin and Pugachev. The masses, though sympathising 
with the rebels, held aloof from them. Unshaken by the inquisi- 
torial punishment of the conspirators, Merejkovsky’s hero remains 
sure of the future. ‘ Russia will be saved by Christ and His Holy 
Mother.’ ‘ Faith, self-sacrifice, and, above all, motherly love ’ — 
these are his parting words on the eve of his deportation to 
Siberia — ‘ will heal the wounds inflicted by the autocrat, and will 
lead the country at last to freedom.’ Western revolutionary ideas 
are blind, because of the irrational and destructive impulses of 
the Western masses. Russia, misled by these, has gone wrong, 
but that does not justify us in despairing of her and her people. 

When we turn from these religious circles to those which are 
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pre-occupied with science, we find writers who have the same 
confidence and the same sincerity as their religious confreres. 
To some their standpoint may seem lower, yet their outlook is 
wider. Their characteristic effort is an attempt to ascertain the 
meaning of social justice. It is to this problem that Professor 
P. Novgorodtsev addresses himself in his work on The Social 
Ideal (3rd ed., Berlin 1921). 

Like Bulgakov, Novgorodtsev began his scientific career when 
reaction was at its zenith in B-ussia. He specialised in politics 
and historical science. These studies, however, engrossing though 
they were, did not satisfy him, any more than Marxian materialism 
satisfied Bulgakov. He came to the conclusion that, although 
history can explain the facts of the past, it is unable to help us 
to form a judgment on contemporary events or to build up hopes 
for the future. For a way of escape from this negative conclusion 
he turned to ethical idealism. Like Herzen, he was stirred by the 
misery and lawlessness around him, and he tried to evolve a plan 
for the revival of his country. The lukewarmness of Liberalism 
in the West tantalised him. In the Russia of those days Liberalism 
had no tradition : Novgorodtsev set himself the task of creating 
one. He essayed to create in Russia a well-informed Liberal 
conviction which would be strong enough to bring about vital 
reforms. Its adherents accepted the Socialist ideal, but rejected 
the methods by which Socialists wished to achieve that ideal. 
Novgorodtsev gave the movement its philosophical basis, and when 
in 1906 a party was definitely formed to endorse the newly -given 
constitution on the understanding that it was but a first step 
towards democratic freedom, he became one of its foremost 
leaders. This constitutional-democratic party — the so-called 
Cadets — represented all that was best in the Russian Liberal 
movement, and the first Duma, that creation of a nation’s 
enthusiasm, was in reality its child. The formation of this party 
was followed by a period of governmental reaction which sent 
Novgorodtsev back to his scientific studies and to his chair of 
jurisprudence in the University of Moscow. In a very short time, 
however (in 1912), he resigned his chair as a protest against the 
policy of the Government. He resumed his lectures after the 
Revolution, but the Bolsheviks regarded his activities unfavour- 
ably, and their persecutions compelled him to leave Russia. 

The study of the history of political doctrines not only gave 
Novgorodtsev new insight into those predominant conceptions, 
the State and Law, but also led him to elaborate a reform in 
ethics. In 1908 he published his Contemporary Conception of Law. 
In this important and notable work he dealt with the various 
aspirations of the social and political thinkers of the day, and 
showed the inadequacy of the reforms undertaken by the State 
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in its attempts to cope with the evergrowing complexity of 
social life. 

Before he decided in favour of Socialism he made a concen- 
trated study of the doctrine of progress, and especially of the 
teachings of those who held out the promise of a definite solution 
and propounded a definite end. The result is apparent in his 
last book. # 

The evolution of Socialist thought in the last decades of the 
nineteenth century was given a definite form by the masterful 
pen of Karl Marx. Orthodox Marxism is at once realistic and 
Utopian : it is a blend of historical necessity and pragmatism. 
Social revolution appears on the one hand as the logical con- 
clusion of the historical evolution of capitalism, and on the other 
as the social miracle which is destined to regenerate the world by 
destruction. At bottom the Marxian doctrine of the social revo- 
lution is a faith, and it imposes itself on the mind as a religion 
which aims at replacing all others. Hence its militant atheism. 
This conception of progress, this quasi-religious view of a revolu- 
tion intended to free the world (it will be understood that I am 
only reproducing Novgorodtsev), would only have a chance of 
being generally accepted if it were feasible to settle the date of 
the promised change. But as time went on and the dawn of the 
salutary revolution was continually postponed men grew tired of 
waiting upon Fate and became eager to be up and doing. The 
masses desired to grasp at once what their leaders had promised 
them ; the leaders themselves wished to act. Inevitable historical 
necessity gave place to pragmatism. The struggle between the 
two tendencies is best exemplified in the change which took place 
in the attitude of the revolutionists towards the State. Marxism 
represented politics as a superstructure upon economics. It 
proclaimed a class war for the destruction of the State, but sub 
silentio it postponed that war until a time indefinitely remote. A 
preparatory war was, indeed, commenced, but this was merely a 
fight for specific reforms, for the democratising of institutions, for 
the enfranchisement of the masses. Thus the idea of destroying 
the State was unconsciously replaced by the idea of participating 
in its life and of co-operating in its development. A schism was 
inevitable. Historical necessity was forgotten. The realistic 
Socialists became ‘ Reformists ’ ; the others, the Utopians, desired 
only one reform — the Revolution. 

Novgorodtsev points out that this bifurcating development 
took place not only in Germany, but also in France — in French 
Syndicalism. Scarcely fifteen years . have elapsed since Georges 
Sorel wrote his Reflexiom sur la Violence. In that short space of 
time French Syndicalism has grown up, has become formidable, 
has reached and has gone beyond the parting of the ways. Sorel, 
Vol. XO— No. 538 3 % 
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who declared class war to be the one unalterable aim of orthodox 
Socialism, preached abstention from politics and a general strike 
as the sole panacea for all existing evil. His first followers made 
abstention from politics a prime principle. For them everything 
was economic, and they expected the ‘ direct action * of the 
workers to bring about an immediate and general improvement 
in the conditions of life. Nevertheless, the Syndicalist became 
a ‘ Reformist ’ malgre lui. Strikes took place, some of which were 
intended to be general, but they were always for specific practical 
ends — for shortening the hours of labour, for raising wages. Here 
also, as in Germany, the avowed goal — the Revolution — was 
tacitly and practically superseded by something else. And, just 
like the German Socialists, the French Syndicalists divided into 
two camps. In the one camp are those who see only one remedy 
and want but one reform — the Revolution ; in the other are those 
for whom the general strike is primarity a means of obtaining 
particular reforms and a larger participation in the economical 
life of the country. 

Turn now to Novgorodtsev’s doctrine of progress. The studies 
which led to the writing of his book had disclosed to him a crisis 
in social philosophy — indeed, in the progressive movement. The 
high-sounding phrases which were the epiphany of democracy 
in the eighteenth century proved to be mere phrases, and the 
* miracles de la Republique ’ which were expected by Mirabeau 
never occurred. In later days the new theories of Socialism and 
Syndicalism, at first so confidently proclaimed, have similarly 
falsified themselves. No faith has been left untouched, no method 
unchallenged. 

Novgorodtsev comes to the conclusion that Utopias are 
Utopias, that an earthly millennium will not and cannot take 
place. Doctrines and institutions have been variously tested, 
and none have altogether stood the test. Novgorodtsev, however, 
does not infer from this that we should dismiss the social idea 
from our thoughts. Whatever has happened to particular doc- 
trines and institutions, the ideal has remained untouched. His- 
tory’s mordant criticism has but shown that the ideal cannot be 
enforced upon humanity — it must be a free achievement. This 
means that progress must be a movement in the individual spirit 
as well as in the social whole. Progress has no term — no visible 
or conceivable goal is final. The idea of a final stage of progress 
must be done away with and replaced by the idea of con- 
stant and limitless improvement. When Columbus discovered the 
New World, says Novgorodtsev, the thought of a limiting and 
attainable horizon had to be abandoned and the notion of a 
limitless world substituted. The time has now arrived when 
the same decision ought to be taken in the moral world. It is 
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clear that this doctrine cuts at the very root of revolutionary 
millennarianism. 

It should not be thought that Novgorodtsev’s doctrine of 
‘ termlessness ’ degrades progress to mere change. It merely 
removes the horizon of the moral hemisphere and opens up a 
boundless prospect. In effect it is a criticism and a rejection of 
proximate Utopias. 

In prospect, an eternity of mere change would inhibit action, 
but there is nothing inhibitory in the prospect of infinite progress. 
At any rate, Novgorodtsev insists emphatically that his doctrine 
requires of men not merely expectation, but active, arduous work. 

Novgorodtsev calls his doctrine £ Free Universalism.’ The social 
ideal of Greece, he says, was to unite — by force, if necessary — 
groups of select people into the self-sufficient State. 

The Middle Ages had the thought of gathering the world into 
a great indivisible Catholic Church. In these days of ours the 
notion of a free national State is evolving before our eyes into the 
idea of a free integration of a free humanity. Such an integration 
is the purpese and the hope of Novgorodtsev’s ‘ Free Univer- 
salism.’ In the formation of this new ideal Socialism, Syndi- 
calism, and anarchy have severally had their part. 

* The moral mission of a nation has to be worked out, but it 
depends on its citizens to accept it as a blessing or as a curse ’ 
— so writes Vladimir Soloviev. Men who have the faith of a 
Bulgakov, or the calm confidence of a Novgorodtsev, accept the 
fate of their country as a factor of social progress, and they feel 
that the future of a country which has produced Pushkin, Tur- 
genev, Tolstoy, and Dostoievsky is safe. 

‘ The present moment,’ wrote Novgorodtsev in 1919, ‘ when 
Western civilisation has brought forth five years of terrible 
butchery, calls us to re-investigate the significance of that civilisa- 
tion. To-day, when Russia as a State, Kussia in its Western 
aspect, has ceased to exist, we can see clearly that, behind the 
veil of pomp, and the outward brilliancy of institutions and 
culture, there is an urgent need for a profound and inner change 
in the human soul. When divorced from the life of the soul, 
culture is at the mercy of external events and is fore -doomed to 
perish by an accident. Furthermore, the tragedy of Russia has 
shown us that, besides the uncreative mechanical civilisation 
which subsists in external institutions, there is another attitude 
towards life — one which is grounded in love and resignation, and 
defines by these the normal relat on between God and man. The 
Russian State may have been imperfect, its power grim. But 
no experiment of fanatics can destroy the faith which illumines 
the heart of the Russian people.’ 

Turn now to literature. Russian literature has been the 

3 z 2 
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voice of Russia’s suffering, yearning life, the organ of its criticism, 
the instrument of its diagnosis. That literature has not been 
insensitive to the modern tragedy of Russia. 

It is impossible to define, in general terms, the extent to which 
a creative literature is influenced by contemporary events. A 
great writer usually gives to his protagonists something of a 
universal character and significance. True, he exhibits i them as 
moving in, and informed by, a particular environment, but that 
specification is little more than a means of giving them actuality, 
and their meaning always passes out beyond it. Pierre, for 
instance, in War and Peace is a character of universal significance. 
Artistic creation has always a certain detachment, for in detach- 
ment universal meanings can only be discerned and universal 
values be appreciated. A tragedy like that of modern Russia, 
which wrecks a civilisation, devastates an empire, and throws a 
generation to the wolves, makes the present and the particular 
so overwhelming that the creative spirit of Art can scarcely help 
being crushed by them and bereft of insight. It is marvellous, 
therefore, to find that not a few Russian writers are still standing 
on their feet. Blok, in The Twelve and The Scythes , and Andrei . 
Belyi, in Christ is Risen , are still able to hold out the hope of a 
better future here on earth. Their faith in that future is unshaken, 
and they show themselves convinced that the present miseries 
are but trials which should prepare the Russian people for it. 

The poets who have succeeded in holding themselves aloof 
from the Revolution are less hopeful. The Winter Sonnets of 
Svanov, for instance, are full of wretchedness and gloom. In a 
prayer to God to give a home to the homeless there is a note of 
real despair. A Gift to the Land, by Constantine Balmont, is 
also very sad. 

The fate of Russia has haunted Merejkovsky ever since he has 
worked at the history of Peter the Great. In his book on the 
Decembrists, already mentioned, he explains the collision between 
Russia and the West. Latterly he has condensed his romance Peter 
and Alexis into a poignant drama, The Tsarevich Alexis. The play 
is the story of a quarrel between a father and son, but in it Merej- 
kovsky illustrates the same struggle. The powerful personality 
of Peter, who wishes to uplift Russia into Western civilisation, 
is brought face to face with the passive feminine resistance of his 
son, who personifies old Russia. When Peter is forced to sentence 
his son to death in order to save his kingdom fer posterity, he 
prays to God that the blood of his son may fall on his own head 
alone, and that vengeance may not be visited on future genera- 
tions. The prayer has not been answered, but Merejkovsky does 
not say this. 

From the same point of view the critic Jury Nikolsky analyses 
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the personal enmity which kept Turgenev and Dostoievsky apart. 
Turgenev, the Westerner, who declared in Smoke that * Russia 
g° to pieces without an atom being changed in the world,’ 
is set over against the Slavophil Dostoievsky, who expected 
Russia to contribute a new chapter to the history of the world. 
Special emphasis is laid on their reconciliation in 1880 at the time 
of the commemoration of Pushkin’s death, when Dostoievsky 
chose Lisa Kalitina, the heroine of Turgenev’s A Nest of Gentlefolk , 
as an instance of the role the Russian woman had to play in the 
history of her country. 

It were well worth while to work out the relation between 
recent events and the teaching of the great Russian writers. 
V. A. Maklakov, formerly one of the foremost leadors of the 
Cadet party, has dealt with it in a brilliant speech delivered on 
the anniversary of Tolstoy’s death. 

Maklakov points out how little the world understands of the 
spirit and the letter of Tolstoy’s teaching, and he draws an 
effective parallel between the historical fate of the gospel of 
Christ and that of the moral teaching of Tolstoy. Those who 
claim to have accepted the doctrines of Tolstoy are, he contends, 
farther from comprehending it than are those who consciously 
reject it. The tribute paid by Bolsheviks to Tolstoy’s memory 
resembles, he says, ‘ the wreath warriors might lay on the tomb 
of an enemy general, while thanking God that he is no longer 
alive to lead an army against them.’ 

I have said nothing about political plans, for these are outside 
the scope of my purpose. After all, a plan is an adjustment to 
circumstances rather than an expression of the spirit. In this 
paper I have dealt with the Russian spirit, and have tried to give 
evidence that it is not dead, but living. 


C. Hagberg Wright. 
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SERVICE EXPERTS AT WAR COUNCILS 


In his work From, Private to Field Marshal Sir W. Robertson 
incidentally makes reference to a question which is of considerable 
importance to any nation that is engaged in war, and which is of 
particular importance to this country owing to the uncertainty 
that exists here on the subject. What exactly is the position, 
and what are the responsibilities, of professional advisers of the 
Government when they are taking part in the deliberations of the 
Cabinet, or of whatever body happens to be charged with deciding 
the naval or military policy to be followed by the fighting forces 
of the Crown ? Some ruling may peradventure have been given 
in regard to the matter since the conclusion of the World War. 
The First Sea Lord, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, and 
the Chief of the Air Staff may possibly have in their keeping, 
concealed in their respective safes, an authoritative and explicitly- 
worded document setting out exactly how they will stand in 
respect to the War Council should the United Kingdom become 
involved in serious hostilities during their term of office. But, 
in so far as the general public are aware, there appears to be 
nothing to prevent a recurrence in some national emergency of the 
future of just such misunderstandings as occurred on the occasion 
of the genesis of the Dardanelles campaign. It has been placed 
on official record that the naval experts present at the meetings 
of the War Council which committed the country to that venture 
did not give their opinion because it was not asked, whereas the 
members of the Council assumed concurrence on the part of the 
naval experts because these did not express dissent. 

The passage in From Private to Field Marshal which touches on 
the point tells of an incident that occurred at Versailles early in 
1918. A proposal to the effect that General Allenby should 
develop and continue his successes — he had captured Jerusalem, 
but was not in a position, with the troops and resources at his 
command, to prosecute a further resolute offensive — with the 
object of 4 putting the Turkish armies completely out of the war ’ 
was before the Supreme War Council The proposal involved 
the strengthening of the British forces in Palestine at a juncture 
when the General Staff desired, on the contrary, to reduce those 
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forces and to transfer some of them to France in view of the 
ominous situation on the Western Front. Sir W. Robertson, who 
was present at the meeting in the capacity of Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff and chief military adviser of H.M. Government, 
felt himself obliged to oppose the project in Council, although 
Mr. Lloyd George was advocating it. After the meeting was 
over the # C.I.G.S. expressed regret to the Prime Minister at 
having felt obliged to differ from him in presence of foreign 
delegates ; but he pointed out that, had he not done so, the foreign 
delegates might have imagined that he regarded the adoption of 
the project as expedient. Sir William further reminded Mr. Lloyd 
George that naval and military officers had been publicly con- 
demned in the past for neglecting to state their opinions on 
professional questions brought before conferences to which they 
had been summoned. Mr. Lloyd George did not, however, agree. 
He was displeased, and he pronounced it to be quite sufficient that 
he should be aware of what Sir William’s opinion of the plan was ; 
he had been informed of this beforehand. 

Now, we do not gather that, when he w r as expounding his views 
and pressing this precious scheme upon the Supreme War Council, 
Mr. Lloyd George mentioned the fact to those present that his 
principal professional adviser, who was present, was dead against 
it. It would not seem to have been a case of ‘ I feel bound to 
acquaint you at the same time, gentlemen, that my friend Sir 
William Robertson (whom we have here with us to-day) considers 
that any diversion of force to Palestine is greatly to be deprecated, 
holding on the contrary that some of the troops now operating in 
that theatre of war ought to be brought home without delay to 
strengthen our armies on the Western Front.’ No. French, 
Italian, American, and Belgian representatives at the Council were 
to be left to assume that Sir William entirely approved of this 
expansion of the Palestine side-show ; for the impression which the 
silence of experts while projects were being debated in War 
Council made upon his own mind had been placed on record some 
months before by Mr. Lloyd George (as the Field Marshal, some- 
what unkindly, mentions in his book). 

Asked by the Dardanelles Commission the question ‘ If the 
experts present did not express dissent, did you assume that they 
assented to what was done ? ’ he had answered ‘ Certainly.’ 
Circumstances do alter cases. Instability of convictions is at once 
the salvation and the label of politicians of a certain type. Face 
to face with the Dardanelles Commission, Mr. Lloyd George was 
in the uncomfortable position of a Minister of the Crown groaning 
under the burden of partial responsibility for having committed 
the fighting forces of the country to an undertaking which had 
turned out a disastrous failure ; but, could it be made apparent 
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that Ministers understood the experts to approve of that under- 
taking, a share of the burden might be held in some quarters to be 
shifted on to the shoulders of the experts. The situation at the 
time of the Versailles meeting was very different ; Mr. Lloyd 
George did not then foresee that the fatuity of the plan which he 
was advocating, and which Sir W. Robertson had condemned 
in conference, was to be demonstrated with dire effect between 
St. Quentin and Amiens within a very few weeks. Still, one 
willingly acquits him of any deliberate and maleficent intention 
to deceive those present at this meeting of the Supreme War 
Council. His attitude is readily accounted for by his confidence 
in his mastery of the art of war. He had no use for professional 
opinion — unless it happened to coincide with his own — and he 
would naturally conclude that no foreign delegate at Versailles 
was in the least likely, once he had learnt the views of Mr. Lloyd 
George, to care one fig for the views of any British military expert. 

The sequel, in so far as distribution of forces between Palestine 
and the Western Front was concerned, does not affect the general 
question of the position of Service experts at War Councils. And 
yet it is perhaps permissible to point out here that those very 
views, to the expression of which by Sir W. Robertson before 
the Supreme War Council Mr. Lloyd George had taken strong 
exception, were conclusively proved in practice to be absolutely 
correct. Within a very few weeks of that meeting at Versailles 
British troops were being transferred in hot haste from the Holy 
Land and Egypt to Picardy and Artois, sorely needed to assist 
in saving a situation which had become almost desperate largely 
owing to those mischievous dispersions of resources in which the 
British Prime Minister placed his trust as a means of winning the 
war. The rolling up of our Fifth Army in the latter part of March 
moreover followed so soon after the meeting at Versailles that 
General Allenby could not possibly in the interval have received 
the reinforcements necessary for him to start a fresh offensive 
nor to have exerted the slightest influence over the strategical 
situation as a whole. Strengthening him at the expense of 
Sir Douglas Haig could only, as the event proved, have rendered 
the situation on the Western Front even more desperate than it 
actually became at the end of March , and an irretrievable disaster 
might have been the result. Seldom have one servant of the 
State’s soundness of judgment and the folly of another been made 
manifest so unmistakably and so dramatically. 

The Dardanelles Commission examined very closely into the 
nature of the relations that had existed, or were supposed to have 
existed, between the experts who attended the meetings of the 
War Council and its members, at the stage when the ill-starred 
effort to secure possession of the Straits was decided upon and was 
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set in motion. The Commission declared in their Report that 
they regarded it as * essential to ascertain with as great a degree 
of accuracy as possible, what was the precise position of the 
expert members of the Council,’ and that they had ‘ devoted much 
attention to the subject.’ Speaking of expert members of the 
Council was, it may be observed, an error in phraseology ; the 
experts who took part in the deliberations of the Council were 
not, wilh the exception of Lord Kitchener, included amongst its 
members. The Commission elicited in evidence that the members 
of the Council were all in substantial agreement in having 
assumed that any expert present at a meeting who did not 
dissent from a statement made, or a decision arrived at, 
concurred in it, and in holding that the expert ought not to keep 
silence if he saw some objection to make. Their unanimity 
was wonderful. Mr. Balfour, who was not in the Government 
during the opening phases of the Dardanelles campaign, considered 
that the position of the experts depended upon the view which 
the chairman took of their duties, but added that ‘ it is the 
business of the chairman, and perhaps of other members, to see 
that nothing is passed over their heads on which they have an 
opinion until the opinion is extracted.’ Few would be disposed 
to quarrel with the dictum that the chairman ought to make 
certain that the opinion of the expert has been given. Still, even 
when they are Prime Ministers, chairmen may, and sometimes 
do, neglect their duty in this respect. The writer, who enjoyed 
some experience of these kind of confabulations during the 
World War, feels a sneaking sympathy for the poor chairman. 
There is such a lot of chatter, so many people other than the 
expert are determined to express their views, it is so hard to 
confine discussion to the subject actually at issue — to keep the 
ship on its course, so to speak — that one can forgive his occa- 
sionally forgetting all about the expert, and can even imagine his 
offering up a thanksgiving that there is somebody in the room 
who can hold his tongue. 

The Commission, on the other hand, ascertained that the two 
naval experts, Lord Fisher and Sir A. Wilson, had taken a totally 
different view of their responsibilities in presence of the War 
Council from that which the politicians supposed that they were 
taking. Those distinguished admirals considered that they were 
only entitled to express their opinions when they were asked for 
them. They did not regard it as incumbent upon themselves 
to express dissent supposing that they disagreed with statements 
made or decisions arrived at. ‘We were the experts there to 
open our mouths when told to ’ was Lord Fisher’s blunt definition 
of their position, and he pointed out that he was not a member 
of the War Council. Sir A. Wilson’s reply to a question whether, 
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when the First Lord expounded the naval view and he did not 
concur, it would not have been his duty to say so, was, ‘ Probably 
not, unless I was asked. I was there to help the First Lord/ 
Nor can there be much doubt that a good many other sailors and 
a good many soldiers, placed in the same embarrassing position 
as were Lord Fisher and Sir A. Wilson, would have formed an 
analogous opinion as to their position and their duties. 

Lord Cromer and his colleagues on the Commission thus found 
that the War Council and its professional advisers had been, in a 
sense, at cross purposes, that as a deliberative and executive 
assembly the War Council had been a chaotic institution, and 
that, largely owing to this very fact, the country had been let 
in for a campaign which proved to be a fiasco. In the ‘ Con- 
clusions ’ appended to their Report the majority of the Com-* 
missioners expressed their view as to the position of the expert 
with no uncertain voice. In paragraph ( g ) of the Conclusions 
they intimated that in their opinion ‘ the naval advisers should 
have expressed their views whether asked to or not, if they 
considered that the project which the Council were about to adopt 
was impracticable from a naval point of view.’ The Commis- 
sioners further, in paragraph (o), expressed themselves as ‘ unable 
to concur in the view set forth by Lord Fisher that it was his duty, 
if he differed from the chief of his Department, to maintain 
silence at the Council, or to resign * ; and they went on to say : 

‘ We think that the adoption of such a principle generally would 
impair the efficiency of the public service.’ That ruling, for it 
may fairly be set down as a ruling, was perhaps the most valu- 
able product of the labours of the Dardanelles Commission. 
Unfortunately, however, it did not represent the unanimous 
opinion of the members of that body. One of them, Mr. Walter 
Roch, in a lengthy Minority Report made no reference to the 
question. Two others, Mr. Fisher and Sir Thomas Mackenzie, 
who represented respectively Australia and New Zealand on the 
Commission, appended minutes in which they expressly dissented 
from paragraphs (<7) and (o) of the Conclusions, although they signed 
the Report. Their observations merit attention in that they are 
indicative of the light in which the matter is regarded in some 
quarters, and in that they provide a basis for discussing certain 
aspects of the problem. They will therefore be given in extenso. 
Mr. Fisher wrote : 

I dissent in the strongest terms from any suggestion that the Depart- 
mental advisers of a Minister in his company at a Council meeting should 
express any views at all other than to the Minister and through him, unless 
specifically invited to do so. I am of opinion it would seal the fate of 
responsible government if servants of the State were to share the responsi- 
bility of Ministers to Parliament and to the people on matters of public 
policy. The Minister has command of the opinions and views of all officers 
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of the Department he administers on matters of public policy. Good 
stewardship demands from Ministers of the Crown frank, fair, full state- 
ments of all opinions of trusted, experienced officials to colleagues when 
they have direct reference to matters of high policy. 

That is an edifyingly definite and lucid pronouncement, but 
it none the less suggests certain reflections. In a case like this, 
do th^ Departmental advisers of a Minister share the responsibility 
of the Minister to Parliament and to the people supposing that 
they express views, without having been specifically invited to 
do so, that are not in accordance with those of their Minister 
at a War Council ? Do they share the responsibility supposing 
they are specifically invited to give their adverse views ? Do 
they share the responsibility supposing that they give their views 
when these accord with those of the Minister % Surely not. 
The advisers are there in a consultative position, whereas the 
Minister is there in an executive position. Whatever their views 
may be, they do not decide what is to be done ; that is for the 
Minister and his Ministerial colleagues who form the War Council. 
Then again, although it is quite true, as remarked by Mr. Fisher, 
that the Minister has command of the opinions and views of all 
officers of the Department he administers, it does not necessarily 
follow that he always makes use of his powers. He may not 
have consulted his advisers at all, or he may arrive at a conclusion 
on some professional subject totally at variance with the con- 
clusion which his advisers have formed. Supposing that the 
Minister has been thus guilty of bad stewardship, and has not 
provided his colleagues with fair, frank, full statements of the 
opinions of his trusted, experienced officials, are those trusted, 
experienced officials to sit mute at the Council table and not to 
warn the Ministers present, other than their own, that a policy 
which they believe to be dangerous is being advocated by their 
chief ? The Dardanelles Commission was dealing with problems 
of war. In time of war the amour propre of politicians in high 
places is a matter of small account. When the enemy is in the 
gate, relations normally existing between heads of Departments 
of State and their professional advisers may have to be temporarily 
transformed to avoid a catastrophe. 

Furthermore, as everybody who has been present at War 
Councils in this country has learnt by experience, questions 
affecting operations are often raised at these functions by Ministers 
other than those in charge of the Admiralty or the War Office. 
For one new hare that Lord Derby or Lord Milner, who were 
the Secretaries of State for War during 1917 and 1918, started in 
the Council Chamber of 10 Downing Street, the Prime Minister 
probably started ten. It was not always practicable for the 
Ministers at the head of the naval and the military services to know 
what exactly the opinion of the First Sea Lord or the C.I.G.S. was 
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at the moment when the subject came up for discussion. Deci- 
sions were sometimes arrived at hurriedly. Any procedure that 
was calculated in certain eventualities to prevent the War Council 1 
from knowing what the opinion of the experts was might well 
have proved harmful. 

Sir T. Mackenzie expressed disagreement with the majority of 
the Commission in the following terms : , 

I also dissent from paragraphs ( g ) and (o) of the ‘ Conclusions.’ I 
hold that if the Departmental adviser of a Minister states his opinion 
to his Minister, he has discharged what may reasonably be considered to 
be his official duty. And in such a case as we have under notice, where 
the Minister and his adviser were both present at a meeting of the War 
Council, I feel that the adviser had fulfilled all that was required of him, 
seeing that he was not asked to express his views to the meeting. The 
Minister, and not the adviser, must be regarded as responsible for represent- 
ing the Departmental view, but in such circumstances the Minister should 
have stated his adviser’s opinion fully to the assembly. 

The Report shows that this view does not commend itself to the majority 
of the Commission, and as it is of importance that the opinions of such- 
experts should at all times be readily available and given in connection 
with the deliberations of the War Committee, and to assist members in 
arriving at right conclusions, I am of opinion that the Chief of Staff and the 
First Sea Lord should be appointed members of the War Committee. 

The second paragraph of this Minute is conceived in a very 
different spirit from the first. In the first paragraph Sir T. 
Mackenzie is merely considering the question of respective 
responsibilities, and he is assuming that the Minister of necessity 
plays the game. In the second paragraph he endeavours to 
provide for the case of the Minister who does not play the game, 
he strives to ensure that the Council shall always be made aware 
of what the views of experts are, and he suggests a means of 
preventing that very unsatisfactory state of things from arising 
which arose when the Dardanelles campaign was being initiated. 
But the very drastic solution of the problem which Sir T. 
Mackenzie here proposes would scarcely seem to be a desirable 
one, or even to be a practicable one. Once you raise the Chief of 
Staff and the First Sea Lord to be actual members of the War 
Council, as here suggested, you in effect place the principal 
professional advisers of the Secretary of State for War and the 
First Lord on the same pinnacle as themselves — you make Jack 
as good as his master, you set up a brace of Kings of Brentford on 
either side of Whitehall. Furthermore, the Chief of Staff and the 
First Sea Lord come automatically to share responsibility for 
prosecuting the war with the Cabinet, seeing that the War Council 
— assuming it to be a real War Council and not an imposture — is 
an executive body controlling naval and military policy. Such 
an arrangement would strike at the very root of constitutional 
principles which are accepted as a matter of course not only in the 
1 In 1917-18 it was a case of War Cabinet, not of War Council. 
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United Kingdom, but also in the Antipodes, and which are indeed 
accepted in every State where representative institutions are in 
force. Even if constitutional objections to the plan be brushed 
aside on the plea that when the State is in peril that kind of thing 
is of no account, the difficulty arising from the professional 
adviser being made equal with his chief remains. 

But^if the plan suggested by Sir T. Mackenzie must be set 
down as unworkable, the intention is beyond reproach. We see 
here a full realisation of the importance of the expert having his 
say. His opinions are always to ‘ be readily available and given ’ 
so as 4 to assist members in arriving at right conclusions.’ That 
this should be ensured is of infinitely greater consequence than is 
the question of how exactly the thing is to be done. 

In endeavouring to arrive at a correct conclusion on this 
subject of the proper status of the expert at War Councils, the 
difficulties which the expert labours under when in such sur- 
roundings have to be borne in mind. The objections that exist 
to his being created an actual member of the Council have been 
indicated above. They appear to be virtually insuperable, and 
it has therefore to be assumed that when he is present at a meeting 
he is there as an outsider who has been especially instructed to 
attend. It was never, in so far as the writer is aware, the practice 
between 1914 and 1918 for a question involving military policy 
to be put directly to the vote when a difference of opinion over it 
arose at gatherings of the Dardanelles Commission, or of the War 
Council, or of the War Cabinet ; supposing, however, that such 
a procedure were to become necessary, the expert or experts 
present would presumably be turned out of the room. Further- 
more, the individual expert will only, in the ordinary course of 
things, be present occasionally at musterings of the Council, seeing 
that many of the matters which come before that body are bound 
to be outside his province. He is a stranger in a sense, a stranger 
who appears only at times and then on sufferance, whereas those 
with whom he finds himself for the moment associated are present 
by right at all meetings. It is in accordance with the fitness of 
things that he should be, and that he should also feel himself to 
be, on a totally different footing from that which is occupied by 
the members of the Council. But that very fact makes his 
position an especially delicate one when he perceives that the 
Council is getting off the rails, when he realises that it may in 
consequence arrive at some untoward decision, and when he has to 
make up his mind whether he will intervene or not. His position 
is awkward even if it be clearly understood that he is entitled to 
express his views without his being asked to do so. It becomes 
almost impossible if there is no understanding on the point. 

In this country a War Council must also almost inevitably be 
composed of representatives of one or other House of Parliament, 
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that is to say of more or less practised debaters, and they are sure 
to include amongst their numbers a proportion of ornaments of 
the legal profession. Ministers of the Crown, indeed, generally 
owe the position that they have attained in the State very largely 
to their powers of self-expression and their aptitude in controversy. 
Now, the acknowledged naval or military expert will no doubt 
occasionally be a gifted individual who combines with an intimate 
knowledge of the requirements of the Service for which lie stands 
spokesman, dialectical skill of no mean order and a volubility 
that is warranted to impress an assemblage of men of words. 
But such a galaxy of qualifications is unusual, and Admirable 
Crichtons of this kind are the exception, not the rule. The 
average Service expert does not shine in argument and is no 
master of viva voce exposition, even when he is talking a language 
which his hearers understand. But in practice the expert at a 
War Council meeting is talking a language which his hearers find 
great difficulty in understanding, owing to their ignorance of the 
subject that is in debate. He assumes that they have mastered 
principles which to him seem elementary and that they are 
cognisant of facts of which he was made aware when he was a 
cadet, whereas they do not appreciate the principles nor know the 
facts. Such conditions create an atmosphere of doubt at the 
Council table. The members of the Council think meanly of the 
capacity of the expert, because he cannot make his points clear 
to them and because when his statements are traversed or his 
opinions are disputed he becomes confused and inarticulate. 
The expert loses confidence owing to his being unable to handle 
the people whom he is dealing with. 

As the ideal to be aimed at and to be kept in mind is that those 
who are responsible to the country for controlling the general 
conduct of the war shall at all times have professional opinion 
at their command, and shall invariably take full advantage of the 
professional knowledge which is at their disposal, it seems obvious 
that the procedure and practice at War Councils should be so 
directed as to make the position of the expert, labouring as be 
necessarily does under considerable difficulties, as easy as is 
practicable. He should be assured that the members of the War 
Council look to him with confidence to provide them with infor- 
mation and with counsel on professional points. It should be 
made clear to him that, in the event of his not being specifically 
asked for his views by the chairman or of his not being invited to 
give them by his Departmental chief, he is expected to intervene, 
unasked, should he be dissatisfied with the course which the discus- 
sion is taking. It should be laid down as a broad general rule 
that if he be in disagreement with his Departmental chief over 
some question of policy, and if the Departmental chief does not so 
inform the Council, the interests of the country take precedence 
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of the interests of Departmental discipline, and that it becomes his 
bounden duty to make the Council aware of the state of the case. 
Given a proper understanding, there ought indeed to be no 
uncertainty as to the position of the Service expert at a War 
Council in connection with matters of real importance. Difficulty 
is likely to arise rather in connection with minor points and details 
bearing on the prosecution of operations, such as will sometimes 
come up for discussion. Where it may be imperative in the 
interests of the State that a Departmental subordinate should 
express dissent from his chief over some problem of military 
policy of which the solution must have far-reaching consequences, 
it may, on the other hand, be undesirable that differences of 
opinion should be made known in connection with a matter of 
mere secondary importance. No hard and fast line can be drawn 
between what is vital and what is not, but there are obvious 
objections to the expert making himself heard too often. 

Needless to say, the expert is not infallible when dealing with 
facts, still less is he infallible when he is expressing opinions, 
and this adds to his difficulties. For he may have been proved 
to be right a dozen times, and yet should he then prove to be 
wrong on one occasion the politicians who constitute the War 
Council are apt to lose all faith in him. It never seems to occur 
to such people that only in quite exceptional circumstances can 
the outcome of any naval or military operation be foreseen with 
absolute certainty. They appear to forget that there are two 
sides embattled when hostilities are in progress, both of which 
are striving equally hard to gain the upper hand, and that the 
plans of the enemy not being known these can generally only 
be a matter of inference. Their habit of mind was admirably 
illustrated during the course of the World War by the bent 
displayed by so many responsible Ministers in this country for 
lavishing resources upon any other theatre of war than the 
Western Front, simply because success was slow in crowning the 
efforts of the Allies in that quarter. But, be the explanation 
what it may, professional advisers of the Government do not 
in anxious times find that not being trusted lightens their task. 

Views naturally differ as to the best method of ensuring that 
misunderstandings, such as clouded the issue when the effort 
to secure possession of the maritime route from the ^Egean to 
the Black Sea was being launched in Downing Street at the 
beginning of 1915, shall not occur again. There can, however, 
be no question but that incidents of that sort ought to be rendered 
impossible. Nor is there any reason why they should not be 
rendered impossible, always provided that the work of a War 
Council is carried out with intelligence and with discretion by 
its chairman and its members. 


Chas. E. C allwell. 
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IS INVASION A MYTH ? 


To the Nineteenth Century of March 1896 Admiral Sir Vesey 
Hamilton — a most able naval officer — contributed an article * Our 
Invasion Scares and Panics/ In the light of history he pointed 
out how unreasonable they were as regards Prance, our nearest 
neighbour, and the country with whom at that time we were not 
on the best of terms, but without avail ; and this obsession in the 
minds of even the most talented military officers has endured to 
this day. 

The introduction of steam seems to have had considerable 
influence on many minds in believing it immensely facilitated 
invasion. Thus in the House of Commons in 1845 Lord Palmer- 
ston said : ‘ The Channel is no longer a barrier — steam naviga- 
tion has rendered that which was before impassable by a military 
force nothing more than a river passable by a steam bridge.’ 
The Duke of Wellington also considered steam had bridged the 
Channel and rendered blockade impossible. It did not occur to 
these alarmists that steam also facilitated naval concentration 
and defence against such a project. This did not deter our 
neighbours across the Channel from believing in the feasibility of 
an invasion. In Lord Malmesbury’s Memoirs is a letter from him 
to Lord Cowley in which he says : ‘ A complete plan for the 
invasion of England by Admiral de la Graviere made in 1857, is 
in my possession. It is satisfactory to know they only meant to 
stay a week and to be nearly sure that not a man would have 
returned.’ 

Even so brilliant a soldier as the late Lord Wolseley could not 
resist the contagion. Speaking at Liverpool in December 1887 
he said : ‘ Everybody whose intelligence was above the ordinary 
intelligence of a schoolboy must know this country was open to 
an invasion. When the Channel was in the possession of a hostile 
navy then not only would it be possible but most certainly this 
country would be invaded.’ 

The naval view was that if we lost command of the sea our 
submission was more likely to be brought about by the stoppage 
of supplies than by invasion. As regards that, speaking at a 
Civil Service dinner in April 1890, his Lordship said : ‘ This 
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starvation theory was one vast and complete humbug. There 
was always a considerable amount of provisions in this country, 
enough to last from three to eight months without any assistance, 
and to conceive the possibility of blockading these islands in such 
a way as to prevent our friends on the other side of the Atlantic 
from sending in the supplies we should require was as absurd a 
theory &§ ever was started.’ Taking up the question, I contributed 
an article in the September 1890 number of Murray's Magazine , 
then edited by Mr. W. L. Courtney, entitled 4 Invasion or 
Starvation,’ in which I endeavoured to show that, though the 
starvation theory might not be free from humbug, the invasion 
hypothesis is one which on investigation claims tho greatest effort 
of the imagination. But it seemed impossible to scotch the idea, 
and it has influenced military policy to a considerable extent. I 
have always endeavoured to ascertain the duties demanded of a 
British army from the utterances of statesmen entrusted with its 
provision : I have a note of a speech made by a Secretary of State 
for War at Edinburgh, I think, in December 1897. He said : 

( 1 ) We require in the first place a sufficient garrison for the defence 
of these islands ; three army corps must be available to cover the 
ground which were any invasion to take place would be the 
probable scene of it. (2) Two army corps for offensive purposes 
outside these islands. This is probably contained in the greater 
requirement for resisting invasion. (3) Minor expeditions. 
(4) Indian and Colonial garrisons.’ We find, therefore, home 
defence and resistance to invasion laid down as the primary duty 
of a British land force. Nothing is said of continental obligations, 
but I often pondered over the guarantee of Belgian neutrality 
and wondered whether it should or should not affect our military 
policy. It is often said that if our rulers had listened to the late 
Lord Roberts we should have been better prepared for the late 
war. I cannot find, however, in any of his speeches any indica- 
tion that we might require to put an army of a million men on 
the Continent. He wanted a bigger army, but for a different 
purpose. In introducing a National Service (Training and Home 
Defence) Bill in the House of Lords, July 12, 1909, he said : 4 Nor 
need I recapitulate the arguments which have convinced me, and 
have convinced others who have made a careful study of the 
subject, that an invasion of this country is not only possible, but 
that it is possible on a far larger scale than has usually been 
assumed.’ He disclaimed any idea of forming our army on a 
continental model, quoting one paper which said such a force as 
he desired must bo a conscript army on the European model, and 
that those who demand it are clearly thinking not merely of 
defence but of allied military operations abroad. He went on to 
say : 4 There is not the slightest foundation for that statement. 

V OL. XO — No. 538 
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The Territorial Army advocated by the Bill is meant for Home 
Defence and Home Defence alone, and no man belonging to that 
army will be under any obligation to serve abroad unless he 
volunteers to do so.’ The possibility of invasion was thoroughly 
examined by the Defence Committee appointed by Mr. Balfour 
in 1902. It came to certain conclusions in 1905, but re-examined 
them in 1907 in view of representations made by Lord Roberts. 
The final conclusion arrived at, allowing certain favourable con- 
ditions to an enemy and the most unfavourable to ourselves, was 
that, so long as our naval supremacy was adequately assured, 
invasion on a large scale was an absolutely impracticable opera- 
tion. This did not preclude the necessity of a home defence army 
strong enough to deal with raids, and to compel a would-be invader 
to come in such numbers that evasion of our fleet becomes a 
practical impossibility. It would be interesting to know the 
opinion of high military continental authorities as to the strength 
of an invading army. Lord Wolseley once said in the House of 
Lords : ‘ If a hostile force of 100,000 men were to land upon our 
shores there is no reason why that force, properly led, should not 
take possession of London.’ On this another military authority; 
the late Lieut. -General Sir Andrew Clarke, said : * Personally 
I dissent entirely from this proposition, and consider that the 
figures must at least be doubled.’ It is interesting to recall that 
Napoleon in 1805 had 180,000 men distributed mainly on the 
northern French coast for this purpose. If only intended as a 
feint, why so great an army in view of our small population at that 
time ? What do we learn from the last war on this subject ? If 
Germany really contemplated invading England, her best chance 
of success was during the first three months when the bulk of our 
regular army was in France, and we had not then available a 
trained force capable of coping with an efficient German army 
if landed. The enemy also could then have afforded to divert 
100,000 men for the purpose. In fact several reports reached us 
of troops practising embarkation. This was probably intended 
as a blind and to cause us to keep troops at home which were more 
wanted on the Western Front. It appears to have succeeded, 
for we maintained a large force on the East Coast, presumably to 
deal with a hostile enemy which had ventured to cross. Periodic- 
ally an order arrived for the utmost vigilance to be observed, and 
an energetic brigadier would turn his men out towards daybreak, 
march them down to the beach, dig trenches, where with faces 
seawards they awaited the enemy. All they saw was the sun 
rise. So the farce went on. Month after month young fellows 
eager to join their comrades in France tried in vain to get drafted 
away. Commanding officers opposed their departure, being un- 
willing to lose an efficient soldier. They discussed among them- 
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selves the best way of meeting an invasion One idea was to 
have as many troops as possible close up to the beach so as to get 
at the invader while attempting a landing in boats or barges. The 
other was to have only an outpost line along the sea front and 
our troops concentrated some distance inland ready to move to 
the point of landing as soon as they received information. As 
may be. imagined in the circumstances, alarms and reports of 
signalling from the land to sea were frequent. These on investi- 
gation turned out to be baseless. On one occasion a reported 
signalling proved to be a shepherd visiting his lambing ewes at 
1 a.m. with a lantern ! As time went on any chance of a success- 
ful invasion disappeared. Germany could not spare the men and 
our command of the sea was assured. The Grand Fleet had not 
been defeated or decoyed away from the North Sea — a frequent 
assumption of the alarmists — but we continued to maintain our 
East Coast defence force. Whether in the early days of 1918 it 
would not have been more useful on the Western Front is a ques- 
tion I would leave to the military authorities to answer. After 
the great German advance between March and June 1918, which 
caused us such heavy losses, our rulers took credit for the rapidity 
with which we despatched large reinforcements to reform our 
shattered line. So our Home Defence army came into play at 
last, but not on British soil. Then came the Armistice, and once 
more the invasion bogey sleeps. Will he be aroused again at 
some future time to furnish arguments for new defensive measures ? 
I have no doubt he will, notwithstanding the proof afforded by 
this war that our principal danger lies in another direction. Were 
not the distinguished Admirals in their Report on the Naval 
Manoeuvres of 1 888 justified in saying ‘ The Command of the 
Sea once being lost, it would not require the landing of a single 
man upon her shores to bring England to an ignominious 
capitulation ’ ? 

S. Eardley-Wilmot. 


4 A 2 
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IRELAND'S ALLEGIANCE TO THE CROWN 


In his recent reply 1 to the Prime Minister’s proposals as to the 
grounds of discussion for the historic conference still in progress 
Mr. De Valera committed himself to a statement of the historical 
position as between England and Ireland which deserves to be 
examined on its merits. His words were : 4 If nations that have 
been forcibly annexed to empires lose thereby their title to 
independence, there can be for them no rebirth to freedom. In 
Ireland’s case, to speak of her seceding from a partnership she 
has not accepted, or from an allegiance which she has not under- 
taken to render, is fundamentally false,’ etc. That is, he 
challenges the claim of the British Crown to Irish allegiance on 
the ground that this allegiance was never voluntarily given, but 
has been wrested from her. He reiterates this statement in his 
letter to the Pope of October 20. This is the foundation of the 
Sinn F6in claim to complete separation from the historical point 
of view. But this proposition, to borrow Mr. De Valera’s own 
words, appears ‘ fundamentally false.’ The allegiance to the 
English Crown was not imposed by force ; it was voluntarily 
offered and solemnly compacted, and its constancy through 
centuries of strain, misgovernment and trouble, is one of the 
surprises of Irish history, a test of endurance and fidelity of 
which the Irish people may justly be proud. 

British interference in the affairs of Ireland did not come by 
way of conquest ; it came as the result of the earnest solicitation 
of the Irish themselves. There was no Irish battle of Hastings. 
When Dermot MacMorrogh, King of Leinster, fresh from his 
‘ great tyrannies and cruelties ’ upon the nobility of his own 
province, for which he was ‘ hated by his Leinstermen,’ sought the 
help of Henry the Second against a neighbouring king whose wife 
had once been in his house, the English had no present intention of 
interfering in Irish affairs. Henry was in Aquitaine, deeply 
immersed in his French wars and, as always, ‘ much engaged in 
business.’ When the sudden appearance of an Irish king, who had 
4 sought him up and down, backwards and forwards,’ in the heart 
of France, recalled his thoughts in an unexpected way to Ireland, 
1 Dated August 24, 1921. 
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he was in no great hurry to accept the invitation made to him. 
No doubt the neighbouring island would at some time have 
engaged his attention, had indeed already done so ; geographical 
position does count for something in the world’s affairs, though 
Mr. De Valera affects to ignore it ; but Henry was fully occupied, 
and all that he could do was to give a general permission to 
Dermofr to get what help he could from his Norman barons in 
South Wales and Bristol, leaving him to pursue his French wars 
undisturbed. Dermot returned to Wales, and there held out 
liberal offers to any who would take over forces to Ireland : the 
hand of his daughter, with the succession to the kingdom of 
Leinster ; the town of Wexford with the adjoining lands. It was 
not in his right to bestow any of these things by gift ; his invita- 
tion was that they should come over and conquer them with his 
help and approval. It can hardly be said that the initiative came 
from England. 

When Henry came in person two years later it was not for the 
purpose of fighting the Irish, but of checking the growing power of 
his own barons. ‘ All the Irish in Ireland ’ had risen against the 
barons when they found Dermot giving away the tribal lands 
and the Normans conquering them, but they did not rise against 
Henry ; on the contrary, they looked on him, as the people of 
Ireland looked on the Crown for centuries afterwards, as their 
natural protector from the aggression of the nobles. Henry’s 
stay in Ireland had the aspect of a triumphal progress. As far 
west as Limerick and as far north as the borders of Ulster, the 
Irish chiefs came in and submitted. Princes who had stoutly 
withstood his Norman knights submitted without a blow and 
without conquest, as though they recognised in the English King 
some natural right to the over-lordship. Dermot MacCarthy, 
King of Cork, Donal O’Brian, King of Limerick, who surrendered 
his capital into Henry’s hands, MacGillapatrick, lord of Ossory 
(the ancestor of the present Lord Castletown), and Malachy 
O’Phelan, chief of the Decies, and after them the lesser chiefs of 
Munster, came in. They were courteously received and sent away 
with gifts. They were certainly not conquered. Neither was 
Tiernan O’Rourke or the chiefs who submitted in Dublin. Henry 
brought over a large army but he had no occasion to use it, nor 
did he spill one drop of Irish blood, for the kings made a voluntary 
submission. 

The most important of the kings who submitted was Rory or 
Roderick O’Conor, Prince of Connaught and Aird-Rl, or High- 
King, of Ireland, whose herald took the oath of allegiance on behalf 
of his king on the borders of Meath, side by side with O’Brian, 
King of Thomond. For the festival of Christmas, 1171, these Irish 
princes gathered with their retainers to the King in Dublin and 
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were entertained by him in so sumptuous a style that food 
threatened to run short and provisions sold at excessive rates. 
Norman lords and Irish princes mingled in friendly union round 
an English sovereign. They felt no sense of conquest, nor do they 
appear to have looked upon their suzerain as their conqueror. 
Never was a more bloodless conquest or a more complete volun- 
tary submission. In his new capacity, Henry, before he left 
Ireland, presided at the Synod of Cashel. 

As soon as Henry departed to England, O’Brian and O’Conor, 
ignoring their recent oaths of obedience, joined forces and inflicted 
a heavy defeat on the invaders at Thurles, while in Meath they 
demolished the forts which Hugh de Lacy was erecting to secure 
his new grants. Yet in the next year they were ready to renew 
their allegiance in the most formal and solemn manner to the 
King of England. Rory had hesitated ; he well understood what 
the submission of the Aird-Ri of Ireland to the English monarch 
involved. His was a definite decision, deliberately come to, and it 
was carried out with every circumstance of solemnity at the 
Council of Windsor in 1175, in the presence of the King, barons 
and bishops of England. As his representatives at this Council 
Rory sent three of the highest ecclesiastics in Ireland : the dis- 
tinguished (St.) Laurence or Lorcan O’Toole, traveller, scholar 
and statesman, then Archbishop of Dublin and Chancellor ; the 
Archbishop of Tuam, and the Abbot of St. Brendan. Through 
them the High-King of Ireland ratified his former treaty, pro- 
mising ‘ to hold his lands well and peaceably of the English King 
as his liege lord ’ by payment of an annual tribute of a tenth of all 
choice skins of animals slain in Ireland, to be approved by dealers, 
and of birds of the chase and wolf-hounds. Thus, by the deliberate 
act of the High-King himself, the over-lordship of Ireland passed 
to the English sovereign. Roderick had no successor in the high- 
kingship of Ireland ; he was the last of the historic line. The 
English kings, as Lords of Ireland, became the representatives of 
the ancient office of Aird-Ri, and Rory’s successors paid homage 
to them as such, placing in their hands the hostages formerly given 
to the kings of Tara. Rory’s hostage was his own son, and it was 
while conducting him to Normandy in November, 1180, to place 
him in Henry’s hands, that Archbishop O’Toole died at the 
monastery of Eu, having been taken ill on the journey. The full 
import of the transference of the supreme authority from the 
Aird-Ri to the English King has been little appreciated by his- 
torians, but it is difficult to see in what other light it could have 
been regarded by the Irish chiefs. Cathal of the Red Hand, 
a successor of Rory as King of Connaught, fully recognised 
the English suzerainty, and offered King John large gifts in 
lands and tribute in return for his protection. He styles 
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Henry the Third ‘ his very dear lord, King of England, Lord of 
Ireland.’ 

The solemn compact of Windsor was renewed in 1177 at the 
Council of Waterford, presided over by the papal legate, Cardinal 
Vivianus, who ‘ openly showed the King’s right to Ireland ’ and 
enforced it by a threat of the papal excommunication against all 
who refused obedience to Henry’s authority. It was at the 
Council of Waterford that the famous Bull of Adrian the Fourth, 
bestowed in 1155 and handed to John of Salisbury for Henry the 
Second, was first brought forward, reinforced by three letters from 
the Pope, Alexander the Third, to the King and to the people 
and clergy of Ireland. 1 If we ask who in later times represented 
the old office of Aird-Ri, there can be only one answer : it lies in 
the hands and is one of the attributes of the Kings of England 
and Ireland. 

In general, up to Elizabethan times, the attitude adopted 
towards the English throne at the Council of Waterford was not 
seriously called in question. Though the Irish chiefs were 
steadily pushing back the encroaching nobles towards the Pale, 
they seem to have regarded them as interlopers between them- 
selves and the English monarch. 

Their position is summed up in the melancholy memorial sent 
by Donal O’Neill in the year 1318 to Pope John the Twenty- 
second, complaining of the injuries received by them from the 
Norman barons, and especially from their monks and clergy, where 
it is said : * It is these people who by their crafty, deceitful 
scheming have alienated us from the Kings of England, hindering 
us, to the great injury of the King and kingdom, from holding the 
lands rightfully ours in capite willingly from them, and sowing 
between ourselves and these monarchs undying discord in their 
unbridled lust for our territories.’ 2 Yet the O’Neills had not 
then submitted to the King’s suzerainty ; it was not till Richard 
the Second visited Ireland in 1394, seventy-six years later, that an 
O’Neill came in and took the oath of fealty along with O’ Conor of 
Connaught, Art MacMorrogh Kavanagh of Leinster and O’ Brian 
of Thomond, as representing all the four provinces. Whenever 
an English king set foot in Ireland, the chiefs gathered round him ; 
but these visits were so rare and fleeting that it is little wonder if 
they fell away when the mission was over. The Irish have always 
been expected to be loyal to kings they never saw, and who were 
frequently separated from them both by interest and religion, 
kings who remembered their Irish subjects when they needed men 

1 The Bull Laudabiliter is found in Giraldus Camb., Expug. Hib., ii., 5. There is 
a very ancient copy in the Book of Leinster, fac. p. 342. For Alexander’s letters, see 
Sweetman’s Cal., p. 7, No. 38, seq. 

* Johannes de Fordun, Scotichronicon, iii., 908. 
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or money for their wars, but who troubled themselves little about 
them when their needs were satisfied. 

But the possibility of something different, of a living union 
between the Crown and the Irish people, came out twice in the 
course of the long history of their connection. During the Wars 
of the Roses the Irish were strongly Yorkist, and during the wars 
between the Stuart and Puritan parties they espoused with 
fervour the Royalist cause. In both cases their loyalty arose from 
some natural sense of personal connection with the princes whose 
cause they espoused. The appointment of Duke Richard Plan- 
tagenet, head of the Yorkist or ‘ White Rose ’ party, as Viceroy, 
attached the Irish chiefs enthusiastically to the Yorkist cause. 
Desmond especially was, and remained, a devoted Yorkist. ‘ Kings, 
dukes, earls and barons ’ came to Duke Richard’s standard, and 
the official reports declared that ‘ the wildest Irishman in Ireland 
would before twelve months be sworn English.’ 1 A goodly train 
of Irish followers accompanied the Duke of York to the fatal 
battle of Wakefield. Such was the effect of the actual residence 
amongst the Irish * whose hearts he had exceedingly tied to him ’ 
of a prince of the royal house, an experiment that, had it been 
more frequently tried, might have found the Irish people equally 
responsive. ‘ My masters of Ireland, you will crown apes at 
length,’ said a Tudor king to a group of Irish lords, who saw in a 
young pretender a scion of the house they loved ; and, as has been 
well remarked, ‘ In the absence of their kings, they will.’ 

Up to the time of the Reformation the Vatican strongly and 
consistently supported the claim of the Crown over the Irish 
people and endeavoured to enforce obedience. Alexander the 
Third had ‘ heard with joy that the princes of Ireland had taken 
Henry the Second as their king ’ ; papal excommunications were 
launched against all who took up arms during the invasion of 
Edward Bruce against the Pope’s ‘ most dear son Edward the 
Second, the illustrious King of England ’ ; Pope Paul the Fourth 
‘ erected into a kingdom the island Hibernia ’ and gave it to Philip 
and Mary, in the hope that future kings would hold the kingdom 
as a papal gift, as earlier kings had held it in part by the donation 
of Adrian. 

But Henry the Eighth had already adopted the title of ‘ King,’ 
instead of the older title of ‘ Lord (Dominus), of Ireland,’ held 
by his predecessors ; the Irish chiefs having come in and submitted 
all over the country, he might well feel that the title conferred 
upon him by the Irish Parliament of 1541 was justified by the 
facts. It was the first Parliament ever attended by native princes 
as well as by many Anglo-Irish lords who had never before attended 
its sittings. The result of Henry’s conciliatory policy is well 

1 Sir John Gilbert’s Viceroys of Ireland, pp. 354, 368. 
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summed up in Sir Thomas Cusack’s report in May 1553 1 : * The 
policy that was devised for the sending of the Earls of Desmond, 
Thomond, Clanricarde and Tyrone, the Baron of Upper Ossory, 
O’Carroll, Magennis and others into England was a great help in 
bringing those countries into good order, for none of them who 
went into England committed harm upon the King’s Majesty’s 
subjects^. The winning of the Earl of Desmond was the winning 
of the rest of Munster at small charges ; the making of O’Brian 
an earl made all the country obedient ; the making of Mac William 
Earl of Clanricarde made all the country during his time quiet 
and obedient ; the making of MacGillapatrick Baron of Upper 
Ossory made his country obedient.’ Cusack gives us the remark- 
able picture of ‘ the Earl of Desmond, Viscount Barry, Lord 
Roche, Lord FitzMorris, and divers others ’ sitting to hear causes 
along with the English justices of the peace. He reports Thomond 
and even Limerick and Tipperary quiet. When St. Leger and 
Sidney made progresses through the south, they were attended 
by a train of Irish chiefs and ‘ old English ’ lords of Norman 
descent ; of the two, it was these old English who were the more 
hasty in flying into rebellion. During the Desmond wars, which 
reduced Munster to a desert, it was remarkable how large a pro- 
portion of the native Irish chiefs stood to the Queen’s side or 
remained neutral until near the end of the fifteen years’ war, 
although they were Catholics and constantly urged to take up the 
Catholic cause against the heretic Queen. The Catholic historian 
of the day gives a long list of these chiefs who offered their services 
to the Queen, or who stood aside from the contest. 1 2 Florence 
MacCarthy made a long stand for neutrality, and Tyrone himself 
tried all ways to come to a reasonable understanding with the 
Government before committing himself to the dangerous paths 
of open rebellion. The melancholy truth forces itself upon us in 
reading Irish history that here we have a people naturally loyal 
and prone to fidelity who were forced, often quite deliberately, 
into rebellion by those who hoped to reap profit from their 
downfall. The chief rebellions of the Irish people were directed, 
not against the Crown as such ; from it they rather looked for relief. 
They arose against evils of another kind : the prohibition of their 
religion, the seizure of their lands and the cruelties perpetrated 
under the name of English law. Of the two, it was the sheriff 
rather than the soldier who rooted in the minds of the Irish an 
ingrained distrust of English rule. 

The only authority on which they still relied for justice was 
that of the sovereign. In Elizabeth’s reign the chiefs frequently 

1 Carew, Cal., i.. No. 200, pp. 235-247. The report was written just before the 
accession of Queen Mary. 

2 O’Sullivan Beare, Hist. Cathol. Compendium, iii., lib. i. 
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appealed to her directly, and seldom in vain. Florence MacCarthy , 
for example, though he defied Carew and fought the planters, 
‘ could call to mind none but benefits received from the Queen.’ 
She stayed the hands of Mount joy and Carew in matters of religion. 
In the north, the Irish lords refused to believe that she had 
sanctioned the plantations ; they ‘ were all desirous to write or 
send messages to Her Majesty ’ beseeching protection from the 
strangers who were settling down upon their lands. But Elizabeth 
was surrounded by needy and grasping courtiers, and there were 
the soldiers to be paid. Her coffers were empty ; so the Irish got 
no help against the * Undertakers.’ 

During the period of the Reformation a great strain was put 
on Irish allegiance. The new doctrines were sought to be imposed 
by methods of violence, and were represented by disreputable 
agents. Yet even in the reign of Edward the Sixth the Pope is 
said to have ‘ heard with grief ’ that some of the clergy, even by 
sermons and public utterances, were seeking to draw away the 
subjects of ‘ our dearest and illustrious son Edvard, King of 
England, to impugn the King’s laws and to incite them to 
rebellion.’ The clergy were to warn all persons guilty of these 
acts and to excommunicate them. Thus the support of the 
Vatican was given even to a heretic king and was independent of 
his religious faith. The same view was taken by large bodies of 
the Irish clergy, who were sharply divided on this point, the more 
especially after the launching of the papal bull of excommunica- 
tion against Elizabeth by Pope Pius the Fifth early in 1570, which 
absolved her subjects in both countries from their allegiance ; 
thus for Catholics, and especially for the clergy, the question 
was placed in a new light. One of the most striking incidents 
in Irish history is the stern rebuke delivered in Armagh Cathedral 
by Richard Creagh, ‘ the Pope’s Primate,’ to Shane O’Neill, who, 
with his army of COO men, attended the sermon in the expectation 
that his new archbishop, recently arrived with his papal com- 
mission, would ‘ encourage his men to fight against his enemies.’ 
Instead, Creagh sharply called on him to forsake his disloyal 
courses and return to his allegiance. O’Donnell, who was present, 
was so much impressed with the sermon that he followed his advice 
and drew off from Shane ; but Shane was so angry that he 
threatened to pull the church about the preacher’s ears and swore 
that there were ‘ none that he did hate more than the Queen of 
England and his own archbishop,’ certainly a singular combina- 
tion of names. 1 Creagh’s history is a very instructive one, because 
it brings out the extreme difficulties in which the Catholic clergy 
were placed between that tradition of duty to the Crown which 
was officially approved and upheld by the Roman Church and 
1 Moran’s Spic. Oss., i., pp. 46, seg. ; S. P. Eliz., Irel. , vol. xlviii., No. 86 (1674). 
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their duty to and natural sympathies with the suffering members 
of their own communion. The case of Creagh does not stand alone. 
The position was one that constantly exercised the attention of 
ecclesiastics, especially after the formation of the * Catholic 
League 5 organised by Hugh O’Neill, which received the papal 
approval. At this moment strong efforts were being made to 
secure £he intervention of France, Spain, the Pope or any other 
who could be persuaded to send assistance, and the crown of 
Ireland was freely offered to any Catholic prince strong enough 
to take it from the head of the heretic Queen. Yet still the 
Catholic priests ‘ were far from exhorting their people to war,’ 
and their opinion was not officially condemned till long afterwards, 
in the year 1603, ‘ when the war had been nearly finished.’ 1 A 
strenuous effort was made to distinguish between Elizabeth as 
the representative of the sovereign authority and Elizabeth as 
supreme head of the Church, an anomalous position of which she 
herself felt the incongruity, saying that the title belonged to 
Christ alone. 

The large bodies of Irish Catholics serving in the Queen’s 
armies against O’Neill and the Catholic League raised the question 
in an acute form, and in March 1602 a council of ecclesiastical 
authorities sat at Salamanca to discuss their position. They 
recognise the right of the Queen to command the Irish soldiers’ 
obedience in fighting the Queen’s rebels, but they are not to use 
that obedience against the spread of the Catholic faith, a dis- 
tinction that, however real in theory, was a perplexing one to 
translate into practice. 2 In the same year, a party of thirteen 
Irish Jesuit missioners coming to labour in Ireland assured Her 
Majesty of their allegiance and their intention to defend their 
prince and country in spite of any excommunication, papal or 
otherwise, denounced against Her Majesty, upon any conspiracies, 
invasions or foreign attempts. 3 This is a remarkable expression 
of opinion in the year following the descent of the Spaniards on 
the coast of Cork. Nor should it be forgotten that James Fitz- 
maurice Fitzgerald, the most formidable of all the leaders in the 
Desmond rebellion, had twice declared in his ‘ Proclamation to 
the prelates, princes and people of Ireland ’ in 1569 that they 
were fighting ‘ not against the legitimate sceptre and honourable 
throne of England,’ but only against the usurper thereof, 4 
Elizabeth, ‘ the pretensed Queen,’ being by common belief ille- 
gitimate and incapable of inheriting the throne. In his Preface 
to Pacata Hibernia Thomas Stafford speaks of ‘ the loyal fidelity 

1 O’Sullivan Beare, Hist. Cathol. Comp., iii., lib. i., c. 3. 

2 Pacala Hibernia , ii., pp. 511-515 (ed. 1810). 

8 Curry’s Civil Wars, app. xv., p. 649 (1810). 

* Carew, Cal., i., 1569, Nos. 367, 368. 
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of the greater part of the Irish nation to their lawful prince ' 
during the later Desmond rebellions. 

Still more remarkable is it to find a complaint lodged by Hugh 
O’Donnell and Florence Conry in 1602 protesting against the 
strong loyalist teaching which was being imparted by the President 
of the Irish Catholic College at Salamanca to the students from 
Ireland. The President, Thomas White, came from the strongly 
loyalist town of Waterford, and he is said to be ‘ rearing up his 
pupils on such bad milk as obedience to the Queen and an affec- 
tionate love for her interests,’ so that on their return ‘ they will 
do much more evil than if they had not studied at all, because 
they teach that it is permissible to obey the Queen and take arms 
against the King of Spain.’ So difficult was it to secure a satis- 
factory spirit of disaffection even in the centre of Catholic influ- 
ence, and from a highly placed Irish official of the Catholic Church. 1 

The traditional loyalty of the Irish, depressed and strained 
during Elizabeth’s reign, burst forth afresh under the Stuarts. 
Not all the infidelities of Charles the First and his vicegerent 
Wentworth could turn away this enthusiastic loyalty. During 
Charles’s wars the Irish sent large voluntary contributions to his 
exchequer over and above the sums asked for, nine parts out of 
ten being subscribed by Catholics ; large bodies of Irish fought in 
his armies, and Irish troops in Scotland changed Montrose’s 
defeats into victories. 

During the rebellion of 1641, which resulted from the perfidious 
policy of Wentworth, the leaders protest that ‘ they had been 
necessitated to take up arms to prevent the extirpation of 
their nation and religion . . . and to maintain the rights and 
prerogatives of His Majesty’s crown and dignity and the interests 
of his royal issue, and for no other reason whatever.’ This 
remonstrance was signed at Trim March 17, 1642, by Lord Gor- 
manston, Sir R. Talbot and Sir L. Dillon on behalf of the Catholics 
of Ireland. 2 They style themselves ‘ Your Majesty’s most 
dutiful and loyal subjects.’ Similar expressions of devotion came 
from all parts of the kingdom. They refuse to call the National 
Assembly of Kilkenny a Parliament, * nor have they power so to 
call it,’ ‘ the calling and dissolving of that great body being an 
inseparable incident to your Imperial crown.’ 

Perhaps the most impressive of these expressions of loyalty 
was that from the distinguished men of both sections of the Catholic 
party who attended the General Assembly of the Confederation of 
Kilkenny in October 1642, including eleven bishops, fourteen lay 

1 Meehan’s Fate and Fortunes of Tyrone and Tyrconnel, app., pp. 351-354. 

8 Curry’s Civil Wars, app.. No. 5, p. 614 ; and Gilbert’s Hist, of the Irish Con- 
federation, 1641-43, ii., No. LX., p. 226. 
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lords and 226 commoners. After stating that their first aim is 
the restoration of freedom of religion, they declare ‘ that all and 
every person and persons within this kingdom shall bear faith and 
true allegiance unto our sovereign lord King Charles . . . and 
shall uphold and maintain his rights.’ It was signed by the Earl 
of Castlehaven and Lord Gormanston as representing Leinster, 
and by Bir Phelim O’Neill for Ulster . 1 The seal of the Supreme 
Council of the Irish Confederation bore the cross in the centre 
and the crown and harp beneath its arms, a dove above and a 
flaming heart below. It bore the legend ‘ Pro Deo, Rege et 
Patria, Hibernia Unanimis.’ The oath of association was signed 
by the Catholic gentry of the country, native and old English 
alike. It contains the signatures of Phelemy O’Neill, O’Rorke, 
O’Sullivan More, MacCarthy, O’Shaughnessy, O’Callaghan, etc. 

There is no doubt that in taking up arms they believed that 
they were serving the King against the Parliamentary party, and 
they constantly professed themselves ready to aid him with their 
lives. Sir Phelim O’Neill, the chief organiser of the rebellion in 
the north, was on the scaffold and in prison offered a reprieve if 
he would inculpate the King as the inspirer of the rebellion ; this 
would have sufficed to secure the King’s condemnation, and every 
effort was being made by the Parliamentary party to get proof of 
it. Sir Phelim refused and died like a gentleman and a Cavalier. 

Owen Roe’s last words to Ormonde declare ‘ that my resolu- 
tion, ways and intentions in these unhappy wars tended to no 
particular ambition or private interest of my own, . . . but truly 
and sincerely to the preservation of my religion, the advancement 
of His Majesty’s service, and the just liberties of this nation.’ 
Neither country has done justice to the courageous fidelity of 
these brave men, loyal, under much provocation, to their king and 
country. Equally noteworthy is the remarkable ‘ Remonstrance 
of the Catholic Nobility and Gentry ’ on the restoration of Charles 
the Second declaring Charles to be * our true and lawful king, 
supreme lord and rightful sovereign of the realm of Ireland, . . . 
notwithstanding any power or pretensions of the Pope or see of 
Rome,’ etc. The ninety -five signatures include those of Henry 
O’Neill, son of Sir Phelim, and Patrick Sarsfield, of Lucan. 
Ormonde suppressed this petition with a similar one from the 
clergy . 2 

It was to crush out this spirit of loyalty to the Stuarts and to 
destroy the garrisons of the towns holding for the King’s side that 
Cromwell came over with his ‘ swords, scythes and Bibles,’ and the 
Royalist towns felt the full weight of his heavy hand. But the 

1 Gilbert’s Hist, of the Irish Confederation, 1641-43, ii„ No. LX., p. 73, seq. ; see 
also ibid., i., pp. 246-253, etc. 

8 Curry’s Civil Wars, app., No. 13, pp. 644-646, and see pp. 417-418 (1810). 
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tradition of loyalty to the Stuart cause lingered on in Ireland long 
after England had grown weary of it, and to Irish eyes the Stuart 
exile at St. Germains remained the chief centre of political interest. 
Irish verse bewailed the widowhood of a country from which 
its princes had departed, and looked for a new era with the coming 
of ‘ the fresh young branch,’ the Young Pretender. After the 
downfall of the Stuart dynasty Irish loyalty received a., natural 
check. Those who had for over a century centred their hopes and 
their affections on one house could not easily transfer their 
allegiance to another. It is therefore the more surprising to read 
the ‘ humble and most loyal address ’ of the Catholics of Ireland 
presented to King George the Third in 1775, when the penal laws, 
though relaxing, were still unrepealed, reiterating their assurances 
of unshaken loyalty, ‘ which all our sufferings have not been able 
to abate.’ 

Allegiance to the Crown is one of the oldest, the most tried 
and the most faithful traditions of Ireland. Even in later days, 
when the reverberations of the French Revolution were felt on 
Irish shores through the restless energies of Wolfe Tone, taking 
shape in various societies subscribed to as freely by the Presby- 
terians of the north as by the Catholics of the south, the leaders 
of greatest weight in the parliamentary struggle never disputed 
the sovereignty of the Crown. 

The theory of Molyneux and Swift, of Grattan and O’Connell, 
of Parnell and Redmond, has been consistently that of the King 
and the free Parliament of Ireland. They did not seek separation. 

That Ireland, as united to the Empire by the imperial link, 
will take a higher and a more dignified position than as a small and 
isolated independent State, is not to be doubted. The kingship 
remains as a link with the larger world and as a token of the 
friendly recognition on both sides of that co-operation for the 
common good which for both countries is the only sure ground of 
future prosperity. 

English and Irish have alike for their own purposes delighted 
to call the Irish people ‘ rebel.’ The patience shown in their 
history, their sufferings for the Crown, and the striking tone of 
moderation of the Irish national annals attest their strong inherent 
loyalty. 


Eleanor Hull. 
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THE WAY TO DEVELOP AGRICULTURE 


In an article 1 published in the July issue of the Nineteenth 
Century and After I dealt with the question of the nationalisa- 
tion of the land, pointing out that we could not be certain that 
such a measure would bring the advantages claimed for it, and 
that it would certainly bring many evils which the advocates of 
nationalisation choose to ignore. 

Since writing that article I have received several letters from 
communists, and I have also read Mr. Tawney’s interesting book 
The Acquisitive Society. 

One or two of my communist friends are evidently quite 
honest in their belief that they would like to cultivate the land in 
common and with no thought of profit beyond a living wage. 
Quite probably if they tried this method they would change their 
views after a few months’ experience ; though it may be that a 
certain number of persons are born communists, the majority are 
certainly still individualists. 

Communism cannot kill individualism : we are born as 
individuals, we live more than less as individuals, and we die 
individuals. 

Our present individualistic society is far from perfect because 
of the failure and imperfection of the individuals, but a commu- 
nistic society would be composed of the same individuals. 

At the present moment, if everyone ‘ loved his neighbour as 
himself ’ we should have an individualistic society as perfect as 
anything the communist can picture. Although this * if ’ is a 
very large one, still it is possible to give an individualistic society 
a balance that is much needed at the present moment. Co-opera- 
tion supplies that balance : co-operation must be the first step 
towards the sound development of our Land Industry ; without 
co-operation it will be impossible to organise it as it should be 
organised. 

Co-operation breeds good-will — for you have men working 
definitely together to secure the prosperity of the industry in 
which they are engaged. 

Co-operation necessitates mutual assistance ; it leads the 


1 The Land and the Nation. 
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individual to sink a certain measure of his individuality for the 
good of the group, and in so doing he reaps his reward, since, 
especially in the case of the small producer, his own individuality 
is secured by the united strength of the group. Through co-opera- 
tion the voluntary organisation of the industry — i.e., by the members 
of the industry themselves — can be achieved far more effectively 
than by any action on the part of the Government officially to 
organise and control the industry. 

Our Government devised a scheme for the organisation and 
development of agriculture, and ran away from it before it had cut 
its teeth. And yet there are people who still ask what ought the 
State to do to secure the development of the industry which above 
all others is essential to the well-being of the nation. 

Denmark as a country has reached the highest point of rural 
organisation yet attained ; it is voluntary, and not official, organisa- 
tion. When a difficult problem arises the farmers do not ask the 
Government to solve it ; they seek its solution by combined effort, 
working through their co-operative societies. 

Let me give one or two examples. 

During the war English coal, upon which the Danes were 
largely dependent, was dear and hard to get. Many of the 
agricultural co-operative societies overcame the difficulty by 
erecting large and up-to-date water-driven electric power plants ; 
these give light and heat and motive power to the surrounding 
districts. 

Mutual guarantee constitutes first-class security, and therefore 
the co-operative societies had no difficulty in raising the capital 
necessary to meet this large expenditure. Credit is the life-blood 
of industry — a trite saying, but we pay little heed to it ; and our 
land is so badly under-capitalised that this is one of the causes of 
its under-production. 

Our land must have more working capital per acre, and 
co-operative effort can secure the necessary capital. 

My other example. Some years ago, in a certain district in 
Denmark — a small-holding district where few farmers owned more 
than fifty acres of land — a young agricultural labourer, realising 
that his district was behind others in educational advantages, 
determined to remedy the defect. 

He first visited the heads of the different families, and 
induced them each to guarantee a small sum per annum and to 
send their children to the agricultural college when it should be 
erected. 

Next he went to the bank manager with the list of signatures 
and said that he wanted to borrow sufficient money to build a 
well-equipped agricultural college. 

The manager, on the mutual guarantee of interest, was quite 
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willing to advance the money, and the college was built and 
flourished from the outset. 

Here we see co-operation working for advanced education as 
well as a means for securing credit. 

These two examples show the spirit which renders voluntary 
development possible. Without that spirit we drift, and at the 
present moment there is grave danger that the drift will not even 
be in a forward direction. Co-operation, then, is essential to the 
organisation and development of agriculture, and landowner and 
farmer and labourer must stand side by side in the movement. 

In Mr. Tawney’s Acquisitive Society one of his chief charges 
against the present state of society is that wealth is divorced from 
function ; that, generally, industry to a large extent is controlled 
by the votes of shareholders, who may not be producing wealth 
or taking any active part in the management of the industry. 
In the case of the rural landowner this charge has perhaps less 
force than in the case of other sections of the community. 

In the first place, in these days most of our unfortunate 
landowners can hardly be described as wealthy ; and in the 
second, although they may not function as much as their 
predecessors, still they do function. 

Most of them do local public work of some description, and 
have responsibilities in regard to the management of their estates ; 
indeed, the very fact that they provide capital, in the form of 
equipped and usable land, at a lower rate of interest than any 
ordinary business man would accept, is a public service, It 
certainly is not good investment from the personal point of view. 

And here I would again lay stress on the fact that the rental 
of agricultural land is lower in England than in any developed 
country. 

One hears of the millstone of rent weighing down the industry, 
one sees it referred to as a tax almost outweighing the present 
high rate of taxation — all imagination pure and simple. 

The total annual income in the form of rent from all land and 
houses in the United Kingdom is 283,000,000Z. , as can be seen by 
reference to 4 Schedule A 5 taxation in the Somerset House returns. 

But of this total only 50,000,0002. represents the rental of 
the 50,000,000 acres of land (grass and plough) under cultivation 
in the United Kingdom. 

More than half of this 50,000,0007. goes back in the cost of 
upkeep of the farm buildings, etc., and in the management of the 
estates. What remains does not represent " rental ’ for the land, 
itself, or a tax of any description ; it represents only a poor rate 
of interest on the capital expended in equipping the land (farm- 
houses and buildings, cottages, ro*;d>, etc.). 

Under whatever ownership, this upkeep has to be paid for, 
Vou XC— No. 53S 4 B 
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so that it is nonsense to talk of the net ‘ rental ’ received by 
landowners being a burden that throttles the industry — just as 
with our present national budget it is absurd to say that if the 
total rental, both urban and rural, were diverted to public use it 
would meet the needs of taxation. 

But although I have submitted that the landowner does indeed 
function to a considerable extent, I think that it would be well if 
he functioned more. 

There is no doubt that the landowner will as time goes on 
have to farm more land than he does at present, and if this comes 
about it should be up-to-date farming conducted as a commercial 
enterprise, and with really adequate working capital per acre. 

Many landowners would find it difficult to provide the needed 
capital ; but here again co-operation would come in — the co-opera- 
tive credit society would provide the capital. 

I go further than advocating the landowner’s running his 
farm commercially : I would like to sec the whole estate run on 
a commercial basis — this by turning the estate, where of sufficient 
size, into a limited private company with the landowner as the 
salaried manager. 

Not only am I preaching this, I have actually put it into 
practice ; but it is too early as yet to say what will be the result 
from my own experience. 

In agriculture above all things we want data and accurate 
information, and landowners could do a great service by having 
costing accounts kept of the operations on their farms. Good 
costing accounts of course do not secure fine weather, or rain 
when it is wanted, but they can throw valuable light upon the 
relative economy of different methods and processes and of different 
types of machinery. 

I am all with Mr. Tawney when he advocates the compulsory 
publication of the balance-sheets of all industrial undertakings ; 
such publication would benefit the agriculturist. 

It would show how ill-founded is the charge of profiteering, 
and the consumer would get some idea of the rate of commission 
charged by certain classes of middlemen, with the consequent 
high prices of food. 

We have now dealt with two factors that would make for 
sound development of the farming industry : there are others. 

Education first and foremost ; but to be really effective there 
must be co-operation on the part of those engaged in the 
agricultural industry. 

We have made strides, but we have still far to go, and we shall 
not get far until the agricultural population itself is determined 
to have the best educational facilities. 

The Government is doing much for research, but I am not at 
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all sure that foreigners are not utilising the results of our splendid 
research stations quite as much as our own farmers. Knowledge 
is the basis of expansion : unless we know how much the soil can 
yield when the best methods are applied to it we have no goal to 
aim at ; that knowledge can only be acquired by study and research. 
We want to know that we are putting our agricultural man power 
to its best possible use : we should be certain that we are not using 
uneconomic implements and machines which lessen the potential 
usefulness of the worker. Instead of seeking that knowledge, too 
many of our agriculturists content themselves by asserting that 
our agriculture is the finest and most productive in the world. 

That statement has been absolutely false for over forty years, 
but still it is repeated, and no attempt is made to study facts, 
which are easily obtainable. We should at this juncture greatly 
benefit from a commission sent to visit Denmark and Holland 
and Belgium and to report upon the facts that come to their 
notice. The commission should be voluntary and composed of 
agriculturists, and not of officials. 

Though the cultivation of the land in Holland and Belgium is 
in some ways more remarkable, as it is more intensive, than in 
Denmark, the latter country best merits our study, for in race and 
conditions it is more similar to our own. 

Then as to the formation of co-operative credit societies : if 
under our present system of joint-stock banks it is impossible to 
finance these societies — and the experience of the past ten years 
would seem to show that it is — then the Government should 
come to their assistance. 

We also require a groat development in rural transport, not 
necessarily light railways, which we do not know how to build — 
I mean we build railways, but they are not light, and cost five 
times as much per mile as the Belgian light railways. As to the 
organisation of a system of motor lorries, recent demonstration 
seems to prove that the most economical form of traction is a 
combination of the motor lorry and the light railroad, known as 
the road-rail system. 

All sorts of subsidiary industries should be encouraged : we 
must industrialise the countryside in the widest sense. 

So much is written nowadays about increasing the amenities 
of village life that I only mention it, because everything affecting 
the human side is important. 

Thus we want to see the largest possible proportion of agricul- 
tural labourers cultivating a bit of land on their own and so adding 
to their cash wage. 

But this is very different from the impracticable view put 
forward by some who cannot have really studied the economic 
situation, and who say that every citizen has a right to access to 

4 b 2 
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land. In the first place, there is a large number of people who 
are quite incapable of handling land ; also in our complete civilisa- 
tion there are many who would not have time to give to cultivation. 
In Denmark, I believe, some 70 per cent, of the agricultural 
labourers have a bit of land ; I fear our percentage is far lower. 
But not only agricultural labourers, urban labourers too should be 
given every opportunity for obtaining an allotment. At Antwerp 
over 70 per cent, of the dock labourers have some land to cultivate ; 
and we should endeavour to extend this dual occupation : it is 
health -giving, economic, and helps the urban worker to understand 
the problems of production from the land. 

All these things many of us thought might have come about 
through the working of the Agriculture Act ; though we may not 
have liked Government interference, still we felt that an attempt 
to organise the industry by more or less official means was better 
than no attempt at all. 

At any rate, we were adjusting our minds to it and, with our 
characteristic ability to make apparently unworkable measures 
more or less effective, a useful system would have evolved itself. 
We should, at all events, have possessed a system. Now it has 
all gone by the board. 

There is now no hope of the Government which represents 
34,000,000 townsmen attempting to organise rural life and industry 
which only affects about 8,000,000 souls ; and the argument that 
the whole nation is dependent upon the land and a flourishing 
agriculture carries no weight — there is no use shutting our eyes to 
that fact. 

So it now rests with the 8,000,000 people themselves : will they 
or will they not co-operate and organise as their 3,000,000 fellow 
Danish agriculturists have done, and so raise the standard of 
production from our soil to a height not heretofore achieved ? 

Or, will they go on — each man ploughing his own furrow — in 
their attitude of stubborn and unbalanced individualism ? 


Christopher Turnor. 
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* The Lord Chancellor,’ according to an admiring paragraphist, 
‘ was in his merriest vein ’ when last summer, in the House of 
Lords, he 8 chaffed to death ’ the motion of Lord Ask with for 
the second reading of the Advertisements Bill. Respect for 
the Woolsack deters me from assuming the airs of a connoisseur. 
But it may safely be said that Lord Birkenhead’s deliverance on 
field boards did not err on the side of gravity. The passage is 
certain to be a locus classicus in the long controversy and calls for 
full and verbatim quotation. 

If you take a journey by railway and examine, as many of us do, the 
pleasant pasture lands, through which the train proceeds, many subjects 
present themselves as to which opinions might reasonably differ. Occa- 
sionally, one sees an enormous bottle, which conveys to the world the 
advantage of some accompaniment of more familiar household joys. I 
will confess that 1 am so uniesthetic and so unexacting in these matters 
that I reach the conclusion that, if the bottle gives me the information 
how many miles we have passed since London was leit, or, conversely, 
how many miles remain before London is reached, I withdraw all my 
aesthetic objections, because I consider that the bottle has played its part. 
The bottle very soon disappears. I have seen three enormous elephants 
beside the line. I forget what particular purpose they served, nor, even 
did I remember, would I advertise it further ; but, after all, they were 
soon gone. This cannot really be represented as being a permanent or very 
serious cause of annoyance to a serene mind. 

So much for the aesthetic merits of the case, judged from the 
subjective standpoint of the speaker. On the economic side the 
statements made were less amusing. 

Consider the system of advertising by which the undoubted advantages 
of the various products supplied by Lord Leverhulme have been recom- 
mended in every capital of Europe, a fact with which I am personally 
familiar. Take another illustration ; those tablets, the merits of which I 
confess are known only to me by hearsay, but which are popularly stated 
to be worth a guinea a box, and which I am told have realised an immense 
fortune to those who were fortunate enough to make that discovery in 
the first place. I do not remind your Lordships (lest it should be thought 
I am a shareholder in these various concerns) of the astonishing properties 
which are claimed for Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. I take 
them all for one purpose, and one purpose only — namely, to show that 
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many of the men who have undoubtedly developed British trade with 
foreign countries have been among the largest of our advertisers. 

Accordingly, the Guardian of British Themis bows to the 
authority of the makers of proprietary articles who have made 
money by puffing them, and assumes that what is good or bad for 
a particular business is good or bad for national trade as a whole. 

It is a more delicate matter to question the Lord Chancellor’s 
knowledge of the law on the subject of advertising disfigurement. 
By the Advertisements Regulation Act of 1907 Local Authorities 
are empowered to frame by-laws ‘ for regulating restricting or 
preventing the exhibition of advertisements in sucli places and in 
such manner, or by such means, as to affect injuriously the 
amenities of a public park or pleasure promenade, or to disfigure 
the natural beauty of a landscape.’ These powers have been 
very largely used ; that is to say, the restrictions which the Lord 
Chancellor has allowed himself to believe are certain to cripple 
trade have been in force for sixteen years. And yet, trade survives 
the blow. It is a significant fact that Lord Southwark and Lord 
Riddell, who frankly appeared as advocates of the advertising 
interest, had no evidence to offer of any specific grievance. All 
that the amending Bill proposed was to simplify procedure and 
to extend to villages and places of an exceptional character in 
towns the principle of the original Act. 

That is not all. Just the same prophecies of impending ruin 
were current when Parliament in the same year, 1907, authorised 
the prohibition of Sky Signs. There is hardly a city which has 
not adopted the provisions for this purpose — which, it must be 
noted, are adoptive and, like those of the now Bill, dispense with 
the cumbrous machinery of by-laws. In this case so little sense 
of injury now exists that Lords Southwark and Riddell seem 
to be unaware of the existence of a precedent fatal to their 
contention. 

It would be tedious to enumerate other instances of the 
beneficial exercise of municipal control. Edinburgh and Dover 
are in the happy position in which Lord Askwith’s measure would 
place other towns. Advertising vehicles are forbidden in the 
City of London though they are believed to be a singularly effective 
means of promoting the sale of wares. 

All who travel with open eyes by rail or road can judge how 
far the reclames to which Lord Birkenhead confined his attention 
represent British industry. How many of the boards which deface 
the landscape have any connection with our export trade ? It 
can make little difference whether the believer in patent medicines 
decides to patronise the Brown Bolus for Bilious Boys or a rival 
preparation with an equally alluring title. But in many cases the 
field boards do indeed affect the balance of trade — to the advantage 
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of the foreign producer. American preserved meats and fruits 
and vegetables are among the most common objects of the 
countryside. Meat essences and Californian wines are not, I sup- 
pose, manufactured in the British Isles. Inquiry would show that 
a very large proportion of the extensively advertised specialities 
were, before the war, of German origin. 

How are we to explain the self -destructive character of the 
Lord Chancellor’s illustrations ? 1 do not think he was playing 
on the simplicity of such grave personages as his partners in opposi- 
tion. Happily a more pleasing interpi elation is suggested by the 
context. He had not heard Lord Askwith’s speech, he confessed, 
but Lord Askwith was there to listen to his critic, and probably 
found abundant encouragement for the future in the obiter dicta. 
Here is another passage : 

Wo must all agree generally with the formula laid down by the noble 
Earl, speaking on behalf of the (Government, that in these matters adver- 
tisements which are plainly objectionable, not on moral grounds but on 
aesthetic grounds, should not receive encouragement, here or elsewhere. . . . 
Nothing will induce me. if I can help it, to lie publicly labelled a Philistine, 
or allow it to be thought that J am in any way irreconcilably opposed — I 
am not — to the object of the Bill. 

One of the entertaining objections advanced by the Lord 
Chancellor reveals on his part a sufficiently punctilious standard : 

Your Lordships will recall the spectacle of a gentleman of a degree of 
obesity which, for the purpose of golf or any other athletic game, I should 
have considered inconvenient, who is depicted running at a very high rate 
of speed carrying a tennis racquet, a number of golf clubs, and the outward 
and visible signs of irianv athletic activities, m order to make it plain that 
the ozone of Clacton-on-Sea, or of some other place, is indisputably superior 
to that which can be offered by any of its livals. I can only say that, 
although the longer one is condemned to London in the heat the more 
attractive it is to observe the highly-coloured pictures of the sea which are 
exhibited, the more I study them, the more hopeful I am that, whoever 
else is to bo the judge ol our advertisements, the task will not be com- 
mitted to bodies which, if 1 may venture to say so, have hitherto wielded 
rather too lurid a brush for even my unexacting taste. 

Here again I can supplement the series of elegant extracts with 
a fragment of dry fact. A Bill, permitting the Local Authorities 
of pleasure resorts to incur expenditure from the rates for the 
purpose of advertising the attractions of their districts, was 
introduced in the House of Lords at an earlier period of the 
Session. It was rejected on the express ground that these com- 
peting bids for patronage would neutralise each other and that 
the money spent would be sheer waste. 

So, then, I reach the gratifying conclusion that Lord 
Birkenhead’s object was only — I quote his very words — ‘to 
contribute to this debate the doubt whether the present is the 
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most happily chosen moment for further restrictions,’ and that 
meanwhile he reserves, like Lord Beaconsfield, his right to be ‘ on 
the side of the angels.’ The defacing interest must be curiously 
buoyant if it gleans any comfort from the ridicule heaped on its 
heroic efforts. The Lord Chancellor, as one of a brilliant group of 
Wadham scholars, is still young enough to remember his studies 
for the Oxford Schools, and his speech should be regarded as a 
fine exercise in Socratic irony. ' 

It seems worth while, however, at the risk of spoiling a jest, 
to supply a prosaic correction of the notion, diligently propagated 
by the opponents of reform, that it is contemplated to make 
members of local representative bodies censors as to the artistic 
merits or demerits of individual afjlches. The point they have to 
decide is whether the thing, be it good or bad, is, having regard 
to its surroundings, an intolerable defacement. Even if enlarged 
oleograph copies of a portrait by Mr. Shannon of the Lord Chan- 
cellor in his robes took the place of the black bottle and the 
elephants they would still be a deformity, for beauty in Art is not 
always congruous with beauty in Nature. 

In practice, as our sixteen years’ experience of the existing law. 
shows, aldermen and councillors are by no means eager to use their 
powers. It puts the officers to some trouble and involves the risk 
of expense if a prosecution becomes necessary and the magistrates 
hold that there has been no breach of the by-law. The initiative 
comes, not from the Local Authority, but from a sufficiently 
influential body of aggrieved residents, while the final decision is 
that of a judicial bench. No allusion to these substantial safe- 
guards was made by the opponents of the new Bill. 

They did homage, however, to controversial usage by the 
conventional allegation that there was * no demand ’ for the 
principle of control. Were this true it would demonstrate the 
baselessness of their fears. If only an inconsiderable number of 
abnormally sensitive people felt the need of protection, the Act 
of 1907 would be a dead letter. But as a matter of fact, in the 
first ten years after it was passed thirty-three counties and 
forty-three boroughs obtained sanction to by-laws made under it. 
Not all of these obtained powers as extensive as they could have 
secured, but generally the English counties have got all they could, 
and the Home Office has in recent years confirmed rules of a far 
better type than most of those that were framed in the earlier 
period. If the war had not interrupted the course of remedial 
action, the list of protected localities would by this time be many 
times longer. One of the most frequent obstacles to action on 
the part of Local Authorities was their well-founded conviction 
that the Act did not provide the means of relief in the cases where 
complaints were usual — that is to say, the disfigurements in 
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Tillages, in the semi -rural parts of towns, and the places of 
peculiar architectural or historic value. 

The Municipal Authorities of Edinburgh and Dover took 
spontaneous action many years ago to obtain legal powers to 
* remove ’ certain displays which their constituents resented as 
an outrage. The clauses of their Acts are substantially in accord 
with those of Lord Askwith’s Bill. What followed ? One Local 
Authority after another which had occasion to promote Bills in 
Parliament included in them provisions to the same effect. The 
process would have gone on indefinitely if the Home Office had 
not considered that the change should be effected by a public 
and not a private measure. Lord Riddell would not, I am sure, 
willingly repeat a palpably erroneous statement, and I trust the 
last has been heard of the empty cry of ‘ no demand.’ 

As an illustration of what has been done I may quote a form 
of by-law that is now frequently adopted : ‘ No advertisement 
shall be exhibited on any piece of rock, or cliff, or on any hoarding, 
stand, or other erection so as to be visible from any public high- 
way (whether carriage-way, bridleway, or footway) or from any 
public waterway (whether river, river tributary, or canal) or from 
any railway, and so as to disfigure the natural beauty of the 
landscape.’ The expression * land,’ it is explained, includes 
buildings and other erections on land, rocks, and land covered with 
water. 

Advertisements in the window of a shop or house, or relating 
to the trade or business carried on and so forth, are exempt, 
provided that the advertisement shall not contain letters, figures, 
or other advertising emblems exceeding six inches in height. 

For the rest, there is nothing in the speeches to cause lasting 
concern to the promoters of the measure. Lord Askwith gave a 
lucid account alike of its carefully limited scope and of the urgent 
need of action within those limits to save open-air scenes from the 
creeping blight. Had he anticipated that discussion would be 
foreclosed by the intervention from the Woolsack lie would have 
dwelt by anticipation with more emphasis upon the points 
susceptible of misconstruction. Lord Strachie and Lord Cham- 
wood had little difficulty in placing the matters really in issue in 
just perspective, and Lord Onslow, speaking for the Home Office, 
was able to declare that ‘ the Government is sympathetic towards 
the proposal of the promoters to prevent advertisements which 
are a public eyesore.’ ‘ The problem,’ he went on to say in terms 
to which the framers of the Bill would subscribe, ‘ is to prevent 
disfigurement of the landscape and at the same time to reconcile 
this with preserving reasonable facilities for advertising.’ The 
Marquis of Crewe, as Leader of the Opposition, observed that 
there was essentially more agreement in the House than had been 
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apparent in the speeches delivered. There would be a general 
agreement that in this matter of advertisement involving the 
disfigurement of natural beauties of landscape or beauties of 
buildings you have to draw the line somewhere. He then went 
on to offer a forecast that a still larger and more authoritative 
body may have to be placed in charge of such questions. 

Of the President of the London Chamber of Commerce and 
of the representative of the British Press at the Peace Conference 
I desire to speak with all due respect. But I must be permitted 
to say that the case they put forward was not worthy of their 
reputation as clear-headed business men. It amounted only to 
this — that millions upon millions of money had been invested by 
a limited number of firms in a limited number of industries in 
contracts and arrangements for advertising ; that the exercise of 
the discretion which it was proposed to bestow on Local Authorities 
might conceivably cause them some loss ; that the curtailment 
of opportunities for advertising might affect their sales and that 
thus some of their employees might be thrown out of work. Those 
whose views I share on the subject would assuredly be unwilling 
to add in any appreciable degree to the present difficulties of the 
labour situation. The plea, so far as it rests on any sound founda- 
tion, would have been a proper matter for consideration in 
Committee. By the original Act, it may be remarked, five years’ 
grace is allowed for all advertisements existing at the time of the 
making of the by-law. But it is fantastic to allege that the slight 
disturbance of existing methods of seeking publicity would have 
the effect suggested. It imputes to a class of persons who are 
euphemistically described as ‘ enterprising ’ a strange barrenness 
of resource. There is an infinite variety of ways in which they 
can solicit custom. Yet their friends would have us believe that 
they and their wares will shrink into obscurity unless they are 
allowed to spoil scenery — to assault the eyes of their fellow- 
citizens in places where all are entitled to enjoy immunity from 
affront. The passionate obsession for becoming a notorious 
nuisance is hardly an honourable trait. To be quite just, few of 
those who invite reproach are proud of their handiwork. ‘ I have 
to do it ’ is a common apology ‘ for if I did not, my competitors 
would have an advantage.’ Thus the principle of control is in 
fact necessary to save the just from the unjust. 

If it be admitted that the prohibition of new erections would 
release for some other purpose the labour now expended by 
carpenters and painters on boards and placards, this surely is a 
social gain at a time when the business of housebuilding cries 
aloud for hands. 

Lord Southwark and Lord Riddell in support of their assertion 
that ‘ there was a very strong objection to the Bill on the part of 
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the commercial classes ’ made much of a resolution passed on the 
previous day by the London Chamber of Commerce. Amongst 
the members of that body are many men of high intelligence and 
of public spirit. But, like most confraternities, they sometimes 
forget the larger outlook in their good-natured sense of camaraderie • 
In one of the sections the representatives of the advertising 
businesses and of the business of advertising form a dominant 
element, and it is intelligible how any expression of its feeling 
would be affirmed mechanically by their colleagues. If an oppor- 
tunity had been allowed for hearing the other side, the Chamber, 
I believe, would not have committed itself to approval of practices 
which compromise the dignity of trade and commerce. Here I can 
only meet the appeal to authority by a citation of instances. 

In the year 1893 the growing alarm at the march of disfigure- 
ment led to a meeting which was held in the Chapter House in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. During the proceedings it was announced 
that a deputation of London business men desired to make a 
statement. It was assumed that tlicir object was hardly friendly 
to the intention of the gathering, but when they appeared the late 
Mr. John Cook, head of the well-known firm of Thomas Cook & 
Sons, said on behalf of his friends that they had come to wish us 
good luck. ‘ Save us,’ he exclaimed, ‘ from this ruinous drain of 
advertising.’ The outcome of the conference was the formation of 
the Society for Checking the Abuses of Public Advertising, which 
has since pursued its aims by a patient appeal to the good sense 
and good feeling of the community. To one of its members it 
appeared from the very first that the title was not only cumbrous 
but misleading as it might be interpreted to imply concern with 
modes of publicity other than those which affect the amenities of 
out-of-door life, and that its function was to be preventive rather 
than constructive. The definition of its objects was for those who 
took the trouble to read them enough to avert misapprehension. 

(1) To protect the picturesque simplicity of rural and river scenery and 
to promote a due regard for dignity and propriety of aspect in towns ; 
witli especial reference, in each case, to the abuses of spectacular advertising. 

(2) To assert generally the importance, as a great public interest, of 
maintaining the elements of interest and beauty in out-of-door life. 

Later on the happy discovery was made that the initial letters 
formed a pronounceable word, ‘ Scapa,’ and by this shortened title 
the Society is now known in many lands. At the time none of us 
was aware that there existed on the coast of Scotland the sheet of 
water with the same name which became famous in the war. 

I return to the question of commercial opinion. In our early 
years the following were amongst our most interested members : — 
W. M. Acworth, Godfrey E. P. Arkwright, Walter Arkwright, 
Sir Lowthian Bell, E. Boulnois, M.P., George Cadbury, J. B. 
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Hilditch, Sir John Hutton, A. Lasenby Liberty, G. B. Longstaff, 
Li. W. Longstaff, T. Rudd, Frederick J. Schwann, Henry Spain, 
Crewdson Waterhouse, Edwin Waterhouse, Cecil Wedgwood, 
Godfrey Wedgwood, Sir Alec Wilson, Sir Walter Hazell, the Right 
Hon. Charles Booth, and Edward Clodd. 

Anyone familiar with the business world of the ’nineties can 
say whether they belonged to it. The late Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R.A., who was the first President, as head of a great architectural 
firm was certainly in touch with industrial affairs. London 
architects generally may be accounted business men, and over 
one-half of them signed a memorial to the London County Council 
asking that body to obtain powers on the lines we advocate. 

Lastly, I would name with grateful reverence the late Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh. Lord Southwark and Lord Riddell will not, 
I think, question his pre-eminent authority in business affairs. 
He introduced and carried through all its stages the existing Act, 
and would have taken charge of the Bill of the present Session if 
death had not deprived the nation of his services. 

Lord Askwith, whose services to industry as a Conciliator in 
disputes between Capital and Labour will always be remembered, 
was, of necessity, conversant with the needs of trade. 

Again, the Garden City Companies are deeply interested in 
promoting their manufacturing and commercial development. 
Yet it is an essential part of their policy to subject the appeal 
to the eye to rigid restraints. That is one of the attractions 
of the new as compared with the old centres of life. Men of affairs 
are not rare in either House of Parliament. The Act of 1907 was 
passed without opposition in the Peers, and was delayed in the 
Commons only by the obstruction of a handful of members. 
It finally became law as a Government measure . If it were worth 
while to add to these evidences of the drift of opinion at home, 
reference might be made to the far more drastic legislation in 
Germany, France, and Japan. The United States has gone some 
way on the same road. None of these countries, it will be acknow- 
ledged, is indifferent to the interest of its industries and 
commerce. 

As another apt illustration may be cited a passage from an 
an article in the Advertisers Weekly : ‘ Out in the fields and woods, 
on the river bank and mountain side, where the people go for rest 
and quiet and beauty, the advertisement obtrudes. It outsteps 
its legitimate bounds. It incurs resentment — the last thing any 
intelligent advertiser would wish.’ 

Against the cases of fortunes made may be adduced a far 
larger number of disasters brought on old and well-established 
firms by their attempt to imitate the tactics of their younger 
rivals. A striking instance in Scotland ended too tragically to 
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be recorded in full detail. I say nothing of the small undertakings 
that have been extinguished. 

To prevent any misapprehension, it must be repeated with all 
possible emphasis that the Scapa Society is not concerned with 
the economic aspects of the practice. But when its pleas for the 
rights of the seeing eyes are met with the off-hand assertion that 
they threaten trade with ruin, it is necessary to face the accusers 
on theif own ground. The two noble lords who claimed the right 
to speak for commerce could no doubt, had time and place per- 
mitted, have given an intelligible account of the faith that is in them. 
But they were content with oracular prophecies of impending 
catastrophe if any limit were set to the present anarchy. Not a 
word was dropped to explain how appeals for custom addressed 
to the home consumer could strengthen our commercial position 
in the foreign markets. * These advertisements are absolutely 
necessary for the prosperity of the trade of our country.’ Variants 
of this portentous presage were sprinkled through the two speeches. 
I can find as little substance in it as in a witch’s ‘ dree.’ 

Let me try to state the very simple truth of the matter in 
terms to which, I trust, no exception can be taken. The object of 
industry is to supply the needs of the community in the most 
effective and economical way. In our country manufacture for 
export is the means of obtaining, in exchange for the commodities 
sent out, commodities produced in other lands. Incidentally 
the capitalists are rewarded for their services by profit, while 
their staff of workers in all grades, from managers to messenger 
boys, are rewarded by salaries and wages. But the condition 
and source of national prosperity is the output, material and 
immaterial — for services count as much as goods. The distributors 
play, of course, a most important part. They bring the wares to 
the quarters where they are needed. But it is as essential to pre- 
vent waste in distribution as to secure the maximum result in 
the processes of production. To imagine that advertising per se 
‘ stimulates trade ’ is superstition. Prosperity depends upon 
having an abundant supply of useful things to interchange. No 
thoughtful person will dispute that announcements, whether in 
newspapers or on the hoardings, are in many cases of the highest 
utility. Competition, in the world as we know it, is the main 
incentive to fruitful exertion, and if in the matter of the ordinary 
appeals for custom it sometimes goes beyond the requirements of 
sound business, that is only one of many instances of economic 
waste in human relations. It is only when the effort to catch the 
eye in the interest of some particular enterprise is an infringement 
of the ordinary right of a citizen and his peaceful enjoyment of 
whatever is pleasant and engaging in open-air scenes that the 
case for interference arises. 
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Even if there were a considerable curtailment of the annonces , 
there would be no injury even to the trades affected. What each 
firm wants is to be conspicuous. Now conspicuousness is a relative 
term. When all are treated alike, their relative position remains 
the same. Advertising differs from other charges on industry in 
this, that it tends automatically to grow. For the effort made by 
each of the eager claimants of custom is to neutralise the display 
of his rivals. Those who served during the war on Recruiting or 
Savings Committees will agree that the impressions produced by 
the bills issued by the publicity experts at Whitehall would have 
been far greater if they had been displayed in less profusion. 

It would be easy to show that the benefit reaped by some of 
the more ruthless operators in the field involves serious loss to 
interests more worthy of regard. There is, for example, the 
depreciation of residential property in the neighbourhood, there 
is the undoubted fact that the progressive degradation of our 
scenery in town and country drives many who seek rest to 
foreign spas and pleasure resorts. 

But I should be sorry to base our plea on any narrow calcula- 
tions of pecuniary advantage or detriment to individuals. The 
future of civilisation and the well-being of our people are at stake. 
Anyone who compares the face of England as it was even fifty 
years ago with what it is to-day can picture to himself what, at the 
present pace of defacement, it must be after the lapse of another 
half-century. The scenery of our land — 1 use the word in its 
widest sense — is one of our most precious possessions. Wealth 
consists, not only of things that it requires labour to produce and 
which for the most part are consumed from day to day, but of 
things which require no effort of ours to create, and which, if 
spared from wanton impairment, will endure without cost for ever. 
The distinction between aesthetic gratification and the enjoyment 
of material goods plays a large part in the apologies of our oppo- 
nents. But it rests upon no basis of reason. The State and the 
Municipalities spend without reproach from the * practical man ’ 
large sums in providing parks and pleasure grounds, picture 
galleries and museums, and buildings which are, or are intended to 
be, of architectural splendour. Can any inconsistency be greater 
than apathetic resignation to the process by which the loveliest 
spots in the national domain are being deformed ? It is not merely 
out of regard to the physical health or amusement of the masses 
of our fellow-citizens that the acquisition or preservation of open 
spaces finds general favour. Moral and intellectual good, all 
experience shows, results, and that is no small part of the induce- 
ment. But meanwhile we allow the roadside and the river banks 
which are our unbought heritage to be deprived of their restful 
charm. Even on the Sabbath Day the steps of the traveller are 
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dogged by signs which shout in vivid colour ‘ Come, buy ! Come 
buy ! 5 I have often wondered that the Lord’s Day Observance 
Society has never come to our aid ; for surely the worship of God 
in green fields ought not to be disturbed. It is essentially a 
working man’s question. Most of those who set up the eyesores 
have their jealously kept gardens or moorlands to retire to. But 
the wage-earner and the housewife must find their recreation in 
the op£n. The Lord Chancellor admonishes them to maintain ‘ a 
serene mind.’ He sometimes finds relaxation from the cares of 
State in following the hounds. Would he preserve his philosophic 
equanimity if at every 100 yards a pack of yelping curs were 
released to cross his way ? If the signs were encountered in only 
a few places during the day’s outing they might well be endured, 
but the series is becoming continuous. Above all, they cluster 
in greater profusion in spots of particular natural charm. One 
might be tempted to say that the agents who arrange these things 
have a finely discriminating sense of the picturesque. What is 
said of rural or river scenes applies in principle to the daily round 
of the citizen. If people have to live in towns they are entitled 
to expect surroundings worthy of an enlightened and self- 
respecting community. There is dignity and artistic worth, as 
Mr. Joseph Pennell has shown, in the aspect of the busiest seats of 
industry. 

The world would be a beautiful world if man did but respect his 
dwelling-place. 


Richardson Evans. 
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EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 


Christianity, remarks Borne, is the religion of all poor devils. 
What is its aim for the poor devils ? The ‘ letting out of the- 
angel/ certainly. But equality of opportunity seems to mean : 
All start fair, and plague take the hindmost — occupet extremum 
scabies. 

Russell Wallace’s phrase has caught on. ‘ All men/ says 
Bishop Gore, following Bishop Westcott, ‘ should, as far as 
possible, have an equal opportunity of making the best of them- 
selves.’ Another respected divine lays down that ‘ the Labour 
movement has for its ultimate object — though in its immediate 
aims it is perhaps materialistic — the securing for every man the 
opportunity to develop fully his whole nature, to live, as the 
Bible puts it, the abundant life/ Hence strikes, more paralysing 
to a nation’s life than a papal interdict of old. 

‘ The education of the masses/ declares the Right Hon. 
H. A. L. Fisher, ‘ rests on the right of human beings to be con- 
sidered as ends in themselves, and to be entitled to know and 
enjoy all the best that life can offer in the sphere of knowledge, 
emotion and hope.’ 

* The keynote of genuine democracy/ observes the Spectator , 

‘ is not equality, but rather the liberty to develop freely the 
natural inequalities of human character, liberty for the poor to 
appreciate many of the advantages of leisure and refinement, 
liberty for talent and genius to develop itself freely, liberty for 
the raw and clownish to enter into the great inheritance of 
knowledge and history, of literature and art. Equality of 
opportunity cannot be achieved by ousting the lovers of beauty 
and culture from their inheritance, but only by teaching the 
pariahs of society to be pariahs no longer.’ 

More theologically, what is claimed has been described as 
‘ the opportunity for each man of fulfilling his part in a Divine 
society, for developing a corresponding character, for attaining 
in his measure to the Divine likeness, an opportunity of doing 
that one thing which answers to his individuality and to his 
place.’ 
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That Christianity was put into the world to bring this about 
in the short parenthesis between two eternities is the ideal of an 
ethical and humanitarian age which has largely ceased to believe 
in a better world to come, and which suspects the consolations 
of religion as 4 post-dated cheques on the Bank of Futurity.’ 
But the general sense is clear. There are millions so busy in 
keeping the wolf from the door that they have no time to let the 
angel iA at the window. In many, even still, soul and sense are 
4 soaking and blackening in city slime.’ In a 3 a.m. census 
taken by the London County Council on a winter's night in 1904 
there were found awaiting daylight in doorways and arches as 
many as 1797 human beings. Every year in this country 62,000 
infants die in their first year, and more than a million children 
are mentally deficient. About half the population is, physically, 

‘ C 3.’ To look back a little, the hideous condition of the 
labouring class effected by that Industrial Revolution which, while 
speaking much of the dignity of humanity, bought flesh and blood 
in the cheapest to sell in the dearest market, is powerfully depicted 
in Disraeli’s Sybil and Carlyle's Past and Present . 1 And, apart 
from demoralising conditions of life, what chances of a generous 
domesticity has the omnibus conductor who never sees his 
children except asleep in bed, or the father who is only known to 
his family as 4 the bloke what takes dinner here {Sundays ’ ? 

What place at the banquet of civilisation, or attainment to 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ, have the Etas 
of Japan, low-caste Hindoos, or all those who, in South’s phrase, 
are damned into the world ? Part of humanity, it was complained 
long ago, are born saddled and bridled, while others arrive booted 
and spurred. At Athens, the city of the violet crown, there were 
in 309 b.c. 21,000 free citizens, 10,000 k strangers,’ and 400,000 
bondmen. Would 4 the glory that was Creece ’ have illuminated 
the world if the selfish oligarchy called the Athenian demos 
had shared its privileges with slave and outlander ? Probably 
not ; but the modern conviction is that, glory or no glory, it 
should have done so. 

Nowhere is the rise from mean estate to greatness so easy as 
under a despotism. Tarquin lops off the heads of the taller 
poppies. Every drummer-boy in Napoleon’s army carried a 
marshal’s baton in his knapsack. In imperial China untiring 
effort was made to discover industry and talent by a lifelong series 
of competitive examinations. The slave-empress, the eunuch- 
pasha, the water-carrier made vizier, are familiar figures in the 
older Orient. The Ottoman line was founded by a blacksmith, 
whose leathern apron was long preserved. A Damascus date- 

1 Seo also a recent book by L. L. and Barbara Hammond, The Town Labourer 
1760-1832, or Hodder’s George Smith of Coalville. 
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seller might establish an empire, but hardly a Finsbury grocer. 
Many of the Eastern emperors, such as Basil I., Leo the Isaurian, 
or Michael IV., began as palace menials. In the West, Aurelianus 
was once a farm -boy and Julius iEmilianus a Moorish slave. In 
modern times Murat, King of Naples, had been a stable-lad. In 
Tsarist Russia a De Witte begins as a railway porter and ends 
as Imperial Chancellor. A number of peasants have developed 
into Popes, very few into Presidents — from log-cabin to White 
House is a rare transition. 

But the nearer we get to modern conditions the rarer is 
the bursting of birth’s invidious bar. ‘ The most worthy men,’ 
wrote long ago Ben Jonson, ‘ have bin rock’t in meane cradles.’ 
He himself had been a bricklayer, or at any rate had laid bricks. 
Jeremy Taylor was a barber’s son, Laud a linen draper’s — the 
Puritans cast this in his teeth. Whitefield was a pot-boy. Prior, 
who became ambassador, was an ale-house drawer within a few 
yards of the spot in Cannon Row where till 1899 the examination 
rooms stood of the Civil Service Commissioners — would they 
have passed Matthew ? Men who have swayed kingdoms, such 
as Wolsey — ‘ an honest poor man’s son ’ — or Mazarin, were ‘ non 
humili tantum loco sed etiam vili.’ William of Wykeham and 
Chichele were yeomen’s sons. For one who now struggles to the 
top — of course there are Carnegies and Lloyd Georges — through 
the complicated barriers and meshes of modern society twenty did 
so when life was simpler and advertisement less necessary. 1 
And, apart from individual risings in the world, it is obvious that 
the Eastcheap mercer of Shakespeare’s day, or the Florentine 
man-in-the-street of the Cinquecento, had immeasurably greater 
advantages around him of culture, beauty and imagination than 
the best council school and art gallery education can impart to 
the average inhabitant of our ugly modern world. 

But, even as an ideal, ‘ equality of opportunity ' proves on 
examination an unsatisfactory formula. 

First, it is not clear whether everyone is to ‘ make the best of 
himself ’ for his own advancement (‘ rights of man ’) or for the 
good of the community. If he never ‘ gets his chance ’ in life, 
is it certain that the far-reaching designs of the Creator, for the 
man or for the world, have been frustrated ? When genius has 
found its outlet — e.g Napoleon’s — has it always been for the 
happiness of mankind ? Mr. Wells protests that : 

England alone in the last three centuries must have produced scores 
of Newtons who never learned to read, hundreds of Daltons, Darwins 
Bacons and Huxleys who died stunted in hovels. All the world over there 

1 But in the States Frank Woolworth, a barefooted farmer’s lad, amassed sixty 
million dollars, and built a fifty-four storeyed 6kj r -scraper, to perpetuate his name 
and glory. 
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must have been myriads of potential first-class investigators, splendid 
artists, creative minds, who never caught a gleam of inspiration or 
opportunity. 

This is the theme of Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard . 
But nervous anxiety to make the most of every individual exist- 
ence this side of the grave belongs to the unconscious atheism 
of our time. If this life were all, Providence is indeed wasteful, 
partial, and prodigally unmethodical. It seems to show in some 
directions no economy of resources. 1 A universe may exist for 
the flowering of one soul. Dean Church for thirty years followed 
the fallentis semita vitae in a Somerset village cure ; Dr. Neale 
ended his days, amid persecution and ingratitude, as warden of a 
petty almshouse on 24 1. a year. Yet perhaps to have comforted 
some one old bedesman, or to have saved the soul of some one 
rough lad or little servant or ignorant farmer’s wife, was what 
God used these men for. Dean Inge, quoting the Stoic poet, 
observes that we have each to discover : 

Quom te deus esse 

Jussit, et humana qua part© locatus es in re. 

He adds : 6 When our short lives are over we take our places 
in the eternal order, and our rank in the world of spirits is deter- 
mined by the degree in which we have fulfilled or frustrated the 
will of our Creator.’ Again : ‘ The infinite value of the human 
soul hardly expresses the kernel of the Christian revelation. 
What Christ revealed is rather a whole realm of eternal values, 
into which we are raised and transformed.’ 

Secondly, equality of opportunity is unthinkable. A universal 
handicap in which Verulam and ‘ poor parish wits,’ the hare and 
the tortoise, the duke and the dustman, the supreme Caucasian 
mind and that of the woolly-haired, prognathous Papuan, are 
so placed and relatively favoured that, accidents apart, they may 
arrive at the goal together, neck and neck, is a ridiculous dream. 
By no arrangement of ours can all be made to start level, or be 
assigned more or fewer bisques or points or yards in proportion 
to native capacity. ‘ All start fair ’ ; but, however fairly con- 
tested, life’s race is to the swift and life’s battle to the strong. 
It is not only the case of tiger and babe at feeding-time, nor of 
eagle and dove, but of David Copperfield and the waiter. 8 “ Come 
on, little ’un, and let’s see who’ll get most.” The waiter certainly 
got most.’ 

Equality of opportunity between Japanese and Indians in 
South America, Dr. Stoddard points out {The Rising Tide of Color), 
would reduce the latter to 8 a cringing sudra caste, tilling the 

1 The conger-eel lays 15,000,000 eggs. If all developed and produced at the same 
rate the ocean in two years would become a wriggling mass of fish. 
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poorer lands and confined to the menial or repulsive occupations.’ 
Nor does survival of the fittest mean survival of the best, or 
anything more than the survival of the fittest to survive. Chinese 
labour would quickly starve out and degrade the white. As for 
the black, ‘ his one New World field of triumph, Haiti, has resulted 
in an abysmal plunge to the jungle level. Low-standard men will 
drive out high-standard men, as bad money drives out good, in 
spite of shallow, cocksure, nineteenth century optimism. 

But, thirdly, suppose that equality of opportunity does bring 
to the front what is most valuable in a man or in a race, enabling 
capacity to assert itself. What then becomes of incapacity % 
What of the 4 poor devils ’ ? If each human being is to be set 
free to do the work and fill the place he or she is best fitted for, 
mankind falls into natural castes. We get Plato’s gold, brass 
and iron demarcations. 4 Justice, not charity,’ is now the cry, 
and the definition of justice is suurn cuique tribuere. In More’s 
communistic Utopia the cleansing of 4 fylthenes and ordure ’ in 
the meat-markets, together with 4 al vile service, al slavery and 
drudgerie, with al laboursome toyle and base-busines,’ is left to 
the bond-servants : the Bolshevik Utopians assigned sewer and 
latrine work to delicate ladies, while their painted strumpets 
lolled in royal palaces. Bentham’s greatest happiness of the 
greatest number — a phrase borrowed from Priestley — was to be 
secured by jettisoning weakness. The advancement of learning, 
in Bacon’s view, involved it being confined to a few who showed 
signs of exceptional ability. A ‘ carriere ouverte aux talents,’ 
patens ingenio campus , implies talent and ingenium. When 
Grostete, according to Fuller and Aubrey, was Bishop of Lincoln 
he 4 told his brother, who asked him to make him a grate man : 
“ Brother,” said he , 4 4 If your plough is broken I’le pay the mending 
of it ; or if an oxe is dead I’le pay for another. But a plough-man 
I found you and a plough-man I’le leave you.’ Grostete was the 
most learned ecclesiastic of the twelfth century and a prelate of 
ardent and active genius, such as the Church usually managed 
to pick out. Those lines in In Memoriam might pourtray him — 
4 some divinely-gifted man ’ who has lived to grasp the golden 
keys or mould a mighty State’s decrees, but amid his greatness 
thinks of his earliest village mate, who 

in the furrow musing stands, 

‘ Does my old friend remember me ? ’ 

Liberty is the antithesis to equality. The two, observes 
Gustave de Romand, can never co-exist, for equality is an artificial 
condition while free competition is bound to manifest inequality 
of gifts. The old exhibition system was meant by pious founders 
to benefit the poor scholar — Eton and Winchester were founded 
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for ‘ scholares pauperes et indigentes ’ — but when reform came he 
was crushed out. One Oxford college said frankly to the Royal 
Commissioners of 1852, ‘ We do not want poor men but able men,’ 
and the Commissioners remarked in their report that the State 
does not want them either. The ‘ rewards of merit ’ go to those 
who have enough cleverness or money to be meritorious. Given 
equal opportunity, but not equal natural advantage, and the weak 
necesssJHly go to the wall. 1 

It is true that rickety c ladders of learning ’ favour in practice 
mediocrity rather than talent or need. Clive, Scott and Darwin, 
when at school, were at the bottom of the form. The Brontes’ 
genius would hardly have survived Girton. Would Nelson have 
passed a Navy Examination Board ? Wolfe and Moore obtained 
commissions in the army through the interest of the Duchess of 
Hamilton (Miss Gunning). One cannot imagine Dickens, who 
began by pasting labels on bottles in Hungerford Market, taking 
a First at Oxford, or Sam Weller being benefited by an academic 
course. Taine, in his Journey through France , observes : 

A community is like a large garden ; it is planned for peaches and 
oranges or for carrots and cabbages. Ours is now planned entirely for 
cabbages and carrots. The ideal is that a peasant may eat meat and that 
my shoemaker may send his son to the Law School. But men who 
distinguish themselves ’ never rise to real eminence. ... I am convinced 
of the downward tendency of our democracy ; its atmosphere is fatal to 
men of high standing and wide culture. 

Village Hampdens and mute inglorious Miltons may just 
possibly sleep among the rude forefathers of the hamlet in Stoke 
Poges churchyard, but it is doubtful whether an early sifting of 
the rustic population of Buckinghamshire by smart inspectors, 
school board tests, prizes and competitive examinations would 
have discovered them. Shakespeare, Burns, Carlyle, and many 
another came into the sunlight of fame without any parchment 
certificates. The neglecting of dull boys in order to bring on the 
prize gooseberries commonly fails. 

Be that, however, as it may, a fair field and no favour, a race 
in which all alike toe the line, is not the ideal of Christianity, 
which knows only the daily stage of duty run and the ghostly 
fight of faith. Inasmuch as someone must scrub and hew and 
plough, someone must sell fried fish or half -hose, must run the 
tramcars and skin rabbits, while some must be leaders of thought 

1 A writer in the Pilgrim of October 1920 on ‘ The Universities and Social Pro- 
gress ’ demands : ‘ We must nationalize our universities and establish free university 
education. We must open them to educational promise and nothing else. Money 
shall not buy education for boys not fit to profit by it. All places at Oxford and 
Cambridge shall be filled by open competition, and every student successful in the 
competition shall be guaranteed whatever income is necessary to see him through the 
university course. The cost is a mere detail * 
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and action, some paint the pictures and write the books and 
design buildings and edit newspapers, and be admirals and bishops 
and kings, some must black boots and some reputations, equality 
of opportunity can only mean a universal scrambling and elbowing 
and jostling, like marbles on a solitaire board running about to 
find their holes and getting in one another’s way. In the end 
hopeless acquiescence of the dull and plebeian spirits in their 
rank of permanent inferiority, doing the jobs they ‘ are fitted for,’ 
and on the other side the coronation of success. When we have 
done our utmost to see that square pegs are in square holes and 
round pegs in round ones, what have we accomplished ? A 
static sorting of society into upper and lower classes, corresponding 
to capacity and therefore far more galling than the accidental 
hereditary inequalities which are confessedly based on no intrinsic 
differentiation. 

Plowmen, shepherds, have I found, and more than once, and still 
could find, 

Sons of God and kings of men in utter nobleness of mind. 

But, with equal opportunity established, earing the ground and 
tending sheep will be taken from kings of men and left to 
bucolic and Boeotian spirits. Still less will ‘ sons of God ’ be 
content to be waiters and cabmen and billposters. 

Yet, when we have rearranged and graded mankind to the 
uttermost, when ability has been everywhere disinterred from 
obscuring hindrances of circumstance, when eugenics and hygiene 
and education and legislation have done all they can to counteract 
defectiveness of body and mind, the handicap of Heaven still 
remains. Whether ascribed to a wise and loving Providence or 
to Fate’s bony fingers, misfits abound in earthly existence, and 
to few, if any, is the * full human life ’ granted. If the world is 
‘ l’injustice meme,’ to a great extent, we must boldly say, it is the 
way God made it. He has imposed endless ineluctable disabilities 
of aptitude, health, circumstances, inheritance on the children of 
men. It is absurd to say that a lovely and lovable girl starts 
on the same level as a plain and peevish one, or that Simple Simon 
has, or can be given, equal opportunity with a youth of rich 
natural endowments. I may say it is unjust that another should 
be stronger or cleverer or comelier or more likeable than myself ; 
but it is my Maker with whom I hold controversy, saying, Why 
hast thou made me thus ? Why should there be diversities of 
gifts ? When Job asks, Shall mortal man be more just than 
God ? many now will eagerly answer, Yes. But the question 
is how, beyond a certain point, they propose to rectify the Divine 
mistakes, the Divine injustice ? The power to make straight 
what God has made crooked is extremely limited. 
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This is not fatalism, but a recognition of the fallaciousness of 
the belief that the short span of men’s and women’s lives is given 
them in order that they may ‘ develop their whole nature ’ or 
£ live the abundant life.’ Christianity, which speaks of self- 
sacrifice rather than self-realisation, will do its utmost to prevent 
the weak from being exploited or pushed to the wall, striving to 
lift up the hands that hang down and strengthen the feeble knees. 
But it te the inflicting of disability, not, as our age considers, the 
suffering it, which is against the spirit of the Gospel. When we 
have done all that a sensitive conscience can suggest to remove 
artificial impediments to happiness and usefulness, when we have 
abolished sordid and degrading conditions of existence and given 
a helping hand to promise and industry wherever we see it, there 
will be an immense range of inequalities and disabilities left against 
which the modern spirit will lift hands of fierce repining and 
rebellion, but which may be necessary for the intellectual and 
moral progress of the world. Even if this were the only world 
to grade it according to capacity might not answer, and would 
certainly be hard on the incapables. ‘ Everyone according to 
his need ’ is surely more humanitarian than St. Simon’s 4 everyone 
according to his ability.’ So far from it being even an ideal that 
everyone should do the task he or she is naturally fitted for, 
uncongenial work is often an appointed discipline of character. 
The irritable student-priest may have to keep clothing-club 
accounts and visit old women ; the born soldier may be put to 
study literature ; and so forth. Every organism must die that 
it may live. Aristotle’s re'Acios, or rounded career, is the 
pagan ideal of those who have ‘ hope in this life only.’ 

In another life the last may be first, and first last. In 
Rabelais’ nether world eminent pontiffs cry ‘ hot pies ’ or scour 
pots, Hector bastes the toast, Xerxes sells mustard, Alexander 
cobbles old breeches, and Hannibal tinkers kettles. The merry, 
free-thinking parson of Meudon died, however, in much doubt 
about any hereafter, 1 in which the poor will be taken out of the 
mire and set with the princes of the people. It needs some courage 
to-day to incur the angry ridicule which awaits any exhortation 
to patience, to belief that God has set the members in the Body as 
it hath pleased Him, and to the doing by each and all of their 
duty in their state of life. The resignation of the souls in Dante’s 
poem to ‘ His will which is our peace ’ is just the opposite to the 
duty of discontent which is now inculcated, even at Church 
Congresses. 2 It is held a wrong to society to pray, with Avancini, 
‘ O Deus, quant umcumque vis pone me hie a smistris ut ibi 

1 ‘ Je vais qu^rir un grand Peutetrc.’ 

2 But not by that vory advanced Liberal, Canon Barnett, who wrote : ‘Humility 
ib the acceptance of the place appointed by Cod, whether it bo in the front or in the 
rear.’ {Life, I., p. 342.) 
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collocer ad dexteram.’ We say, rather, with old Appius Claudius 
— or was it Dr. Smiles ? — ‘ unusquisque faber sit fortunae suae.’ 
Yet, when the slow rise of worth is speeded up and chill penury 
no longer represses any noble rage, when justice to all is dispensed 
by some Government machine, where will be loving helpfulness 
and compassion, where ‘ bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness 
of mind ’ ? Derided ‘ other-worldliness ’ has at least this advan- 
tage over * social 'reconstruction, 5 that it whispers hop# to the 
irrecoverably maimed, halt and blind, and to those defectives 
whom the maxim 4 to each according to his worth ’ leaves to sink 
into chawbacons, clodpoles, scallywags and guttersnipes. For 
it alone teaches : 

That nothing walks with aimless foot, 

That not one life shall be destroyed 
Or cast as rubbish to the void. 

When God hath made the pile complete. 

A more Christian motto than ‘ equality of opportunity ’ is 
‘ equality of consideration.’ That a charwoman should have a 
fair chance of becoming Empress of China, or a knife-boy a Lord 
Kitchener, is less absorbingly essential than the inculcation of 
the spirit in which Queen Victoria wrote : ‘As a child I was 
taught to beg my maid’s pardon for any naughtiness or rudeness 
towards her — a feeling I have ever retained.’ 

Douglas Macleane. 
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